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Abt.  I. — On  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India.    By  E.  L. 

Brandreth,  Esq. 

In  the  Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  in  1874,  Prof.  Max  Miiller  re- 
marks, ''  No  real  advance  has  been  made  in  the  classification 
of  the  Non- Aryan  Indian  dialects  since  the  time  when  I 
endeavoured,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  sum  up  what  was 
then  known  on  that  subject  in  my  letter  to  Bunsen,  'On  the 
Turanian  Languages.' "  A  table  of  the  Indian  languages  is 
given  by  Max  Miiller  in  that  most  popular  work  of  his,  eight 
editions  of  which  have  already  been  published,  the  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language.  A  very  few  lines  are  devoted 
to  these  languages  in  the  Lectures:  for  further  particulars 
we  are  referred  to  the  above-mentioned  letter  on  the 
Turanian  languages.  Some  important  materials,  however, 
for  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages,  have  been  collected 
since  that  letter  was  published;  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  Max 
Miiller  had  had  those  materials  before  him,  he  would  have 
written  about  the  languages  of  India  in  some  respects  very 
differently.  He  would  not,  for  instance,  have  remarked,  re- 
garding that  enormous  number  of  languages  on  our  northern 
and  eastern  frontiers  which  he  calls  Sub-Himalayan  and 
Lohitic,  that,  "with  the  exception  of  the  Naga  dialects, 
none  distinguishes  the  persons  of  the  verb  by  either  affixes 
or  prefixes ; "  because  many  other  languages  besides  the 
Naga  do  thus  distinguish  the  persons  of  the  verb,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  structure  of  the  verb  is  of  the  most  com- 
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S^A,  vkucripCy^L'i  'tod,  further,  though  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
*H  5i»<*5i^UjJi1w  making  anything  but  a  provisional  classifica- 
^'^^**^tt^fee  languages,  yet  one  or  two  of  what  appear  to  me 
5<^  W  wrow  iu  Max  Miiller's  classification  may  be  corrected, 
^^^Hfc*  for  instance,  is  a  mere  dialect  of  Tibetan,  and  Changlo 
i*  x^ry  closely  related ;  and  yet  Tibetan,  Sarpa,  and  Changlo 
*rv  ttU  three  placed  in  separate  subdivisions.  Burmese  again, 
>Khich  is  not  classed  with  Tibetan,  is  certainly  more  like 
Tibetan  than  it  is  to  some  of  the  languages,  such  as  Dhimal 
w\d  Eachari,  with  which  it  is  classed.  Further,  I  think  a 
more  detailed  classification  than  Max  Miiller's  may  with 
advantage  be  adopted,  by  dividing  these  languages  into  sub- 
classes based  upon  differences  of  verbal  structure  or  other 
characteristics. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
different  groups  into  which  the  non-Aryan  languages  of 
India  may  be  formed,  derived  from  more  recent  materials  than 
those  which  were  available  to  Max  Miiller.  These  materials 
are  described  by  Mr.  Oust  in  certain  communications  made  by 
him  to. the  Philological  Society,  and  published  in  the  two  last 
Annual  Reports  of  that  Society.  Some  of  the  books  referred 
to  he  procured  from  India,  as  they  were  not  to  be  had  in  this 
country.  Another  object  I  have  in  view  is,  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  little  that,  after  all,  is  known  of  most  of  these 
Indian  languages,  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  necessity  for  fur- 
ther investigation  is  prominently  noticed  by  such  a  Society 
as  the  Asiatic,  scholars  in  India  may  be  moved  to  do  some- 
thing to  that  end.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  so  little  on  the 
whole  should  be  known  of  the  languages  spoken  by  our  non- 
Arj-an  fellow-subjects  in  India,  or  by  those  non- Aryans  on 
the  immediate  frontiers  of  British  India  with  whom  our 
officers  are  frequently  brought  in  contact.  The  Dravidian 
group,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  its  importance,  has  received 
the  most  attention;  yet,  even  here,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  group  extends  almost  continuously 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  The  most  northerly 
member  of  the  group  is  supposed  to  be  the  Rajmahali ;  but 
we  have  only  a  very  meagre  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and 
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tbougli  it  is  spoken  within  a.  few  hours'  mil  of  Calcutta,  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  its  grammar,     iluch  less  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  other  South-Indian  group,  the  Ko- 
Urian.    Of  the  Savara,  for  iustance, — the  Siibarse  of  Ptolemy, 
B  Inngoage  which  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  mark^  by  a  separate  colour  on  the  lan^age  map  which 
occompnnios  the  Madras  Census  Report, — we  have  only  a  very 
imjierfoct  vocabulary.     From  this  vocabulary  it  appears  pro- 
bable, but  by  no  means  certain,   that  the  Savara  belongs  to 
^tbe  Eolarian  group ;  but  no  sketch  has  been  vouchsafed  of  its 
nmmsr.     Of  most  of  the  other  languages  also  of  this  group 
t  ia  Terr  little  that  we  know.     Of  the  numerous  languages, 
tain,  on  our  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  there  is  not  one 
a  twenty  of  the  grammar  of  which  we  know  anything  at  alL 
The  laugiinge  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  has  been 
Mtred  from  tbo  best  information  I  could  get    up  to  the 
Jirettent  time,  though  doubtless  the  boundaries  and  positions 
■of  the  languages  are  not  in  all  cases  exactly  described.     At 
p  end  of  the  paper  I  have  given  a  table  of  all  the  languages 
Did  difdects  of  which  (ao  far  as  I  know)  vocabularies  have 
■Ibeen  published. 

I  will  commence  with  the  Dravidian  group.  The  Dravidian 
are  the  principal  languages  of  the  South  of  India,  and  are 
>oken  by  about  46  millions  of  people.  Twelve  languages 
distinguished  by  Caldwell,  viz.  Tamil,  Malay diara, 
helagii,  Canarese,  Tulu,  Kudagu,  Tuda,  Kota,  Gond,  Khond, 
I,  Rajmahil.  lu  the  Dravidian  group  there  ia  a  rational 
did  an  irrational  gender  of  the  nouns,  which  ia  distinguished, 
I  tbo  plural  of  the  nouns,  and  sometimes  in  the  singular 
bImi,  by  afExes  which  appear  to  he  fragmentary  pronouns;  by 
(orrtseponding  pronouns,  and  by  tho  agreement  of  the  verb 
Iritb  the  noun,  the  gender  of  the  verb  being  expressed  by 
!  pronominal  suffixes.  To  give  an  instance  of  verbal 
it,  we  have  in  Tamil  from  root  wy  '  to  do,'  iei/d-dn  '  he 
ftnitional)  did ' ;  ieyd-al  '  she  (rational)  did ' ;  ieyd-adu  '  it 
rntjonal)  did ' ;  »eyd-dr  '  they  (the  rationals)  did ' ;  «eyd-a 
Ktbry  (tlie  trrDtionals)  did';  the  full  pronouns  being  avan 
Pko,'  diW  'she,'  ada  'it,'  avar  'they,'  arei  'they.' 
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This  distinction  of  gender,  though  it  exists  in  most  of  the 
languages,  is  not  always  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in 
Tamil.  In  Telugu,  Gond,  and  Khond  it  is  preserved  in  the 
plural,  but  in  the  singular  the  feminine  rational  is  merged  in 
the  irrational  gender.  In  Gond  the  gender  is  further  marked 
by  the  noun  in  the  genitive  relation  taking  a  different  suffix, 
according  to  the  number  and  gender  of  the  noun  on  which 
it  depends.  In  Oraon  the  feminine  rational  is  entirely 
merged  in  the  irrational  gender,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pronoun,  which  preserves  the  distinction  between  rationals 
and  irrationals  in  the  plural ;  as,  as  '  he,'  referring  to  a  god 
or  a  man ;  dd  '  she,'  or  '  it,'  referring  to  a  woman  or  an 
irrational  object;  but  dr  *they,'  applies  to  both  men  and 
women ;  abrd  '  they,'  to  irrationals  only.  The  rational 
gender,  besides  human  beings,  includes  the  celestial  and  in- 
fernal deities ;  and  it  is  further  subdivided,  in  some  of  the 
languages,  but  in  the  singular  only,  into  masculine  and 
feminine.  An  instance  of  this  subdivision  in  the  Tamil  verb 
was  given  above. 

The  grammatical  relations  in  the  Dravidian,  as  in  most, 
but  by  no  means  in  all,  the  non-Aryan  languages,  are 
generally  expressed  by  suffixes.  Many  nouns  have  an 
oblique  form,  which  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Dravidian  group;  still,  with  the  majority  of  nouns  the 
postpositions  are  added  directly  to  the  nominative  form. 
Other  features  of  this  group  are  the  frequent  use  of  forma- 
tives  to  specialize  the  meaning  of  the  root ;  the  absence  of 
relative  pronouns  and  the  use  instead  of  a  relative  participle, 
which  is  usually  formed  from  the  ordinary  participle  by  the 
same  suffix  as  that  which  Dr.  Caldwell  considers  as  the 
oldest  sign  of  the  genitive  relation ;  the  adjective  preceding 
the  substantive;  of  two  substantives  the  determining  pre- 
ceding the  determined ;  and  the  verb  being  the  last  member 
of  the  sentence.  There  is  no  true  dual  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  the  instance  quoted  by  Caldwell  of  nam  in 
Oraon  as  meaning  '  we  two,'  does  not  seem  correct,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Flex's  grammar,  it  is  the  inclusive  plural  of  the 
pronoun.     In  the  Dravidian  languages  there  are  two  forms 
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f  the  plural  of  tlie  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  one  including, 
;  other  excluding,  the  person  addressed.     As  regards  the 
^rl)8,  there  is  a  negative  voice,  but  no  paesive  voice,  and  there 
)  a  causal  form.     Orammaticol  categories  and  relations  nre 
Kwmetimes  expressed  hy  a  modification  of  the  root,  instead  of 
lltjr  affixes ;  for  instance,  in  Tamil,  as  pointed  out  by  Caldwell, 
ihe  final  sonant  ia  changed  into  a  surd,  and  doubled,  to  con- 
intransitive    into   a   transitive   verb,   to   form   the 
f  preterite  tense,  to  form  derivative  nouns  from  verbal  themes, 
snd   to  change   a   substantive   into   an  adjective.     Similar 
changes  also  take  place  in  the  other  languages,  though  not 
quite  to  the  same  extent.     Then  there  are  changes  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  second  of  two  nouns  in  juxtaposition, 
ahoving  their  relations,  some  of  which  resemble  the  mutation 
of  consonanta  in  Keltic  grammar.     Thus,  in  Conareso  and 
Telugu,  as  in  Welsh,  an  initial  surd  is  changed  into  a  sonant 
to  show  that  the  preceding  noun  is  in  the  genitive  relation  ; 

I  in  Telugu  poetry,  puli  doka  '  a  tiger's  tail,'  which  trans- 
ited literally  into  Welsh  would  be  feujr-gyxjfbn ;  the  radical 
prms  being  toka  and  rijnffon,  both  signifying  'a  tail.'     Nor 

I  root-vowels  unchangeable.  There  are  instances  of  the 
mgthoDing  of  the  root-vowel  to  convert  a  verb  into  a  noun, 
irithout  any  extraneous  addition  ;  of  the  shortening  of  tho 
»t-vowels  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  ia 
(  oblique  form ;  and  there  is  the  Tamil  and  Canarese 
itorteoing  of  the  root-vowel  in  the  preterite  tense. 

Next  to  the  Dravidian,  and  also  south  of  the  Vindhya,  we 
hare  the  Kolariun,  a  mucli  smaller  group,  which  probably 
don  not  include  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  though 
Vthnologically  the  group  is  very  much  larger.  The  principal 
lieiDbers  of  this  group  appear  to  be  the  Sant&li,  Mund^ri, 
i|Bhamij,  Korwa,  Kharria,  Juang,  Kurku,  and  probably 
I  some  of  these  are  not  distinguished  from  each  otiier 
U  dialectal  differences.  The  Juangs  are  isolated 
1  Uriya-speaking  Aryan  population  ;  thoy  disclaim 

II  ooanexioQ  with  the  Ilos  or  other  Eolarians ;  and  yet  they 
have  preserved  a  remarkable  number  of  common  words.  The 
Eorkos  of  the  Centra!  Provinces  are  separated  by  a  distance 
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of  300  or  400  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  Kolarians ; 
and  yet  the  Kurku  is  hardly  more  than  a  dialect  of  the  San- 
tkli,  showing,  as  will  also  be  seen  to  be  the  case  as  regards 
several  dialects  in  other  groups,  that  there  is,  by  no  means 
of  necessity,  a  rapid  divergence  of  Turanian  dialects,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  in  consequence  of  their  isolation. 
The  Eolarian  group  has  both  the  cerebral  and  dental  row, 
and  also  aspirated  forms,  which  last,  according  to  Caldwell, 
did  not  belong  to  early  Dravidian.  There  is  also  a  set  of 
four  sounds,  which  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  Sant&li,  called  by 
Skrefsrud  semi-consonants,  and  which,  when  followed  by  a 
vowel,  are  changed  respectively  into  g,  j\  d  and  b.  Gender  of 
nouns  is  animate  and  inanimate,  and  is  distinguished  by  dif- 
ference of  pronouns,  by  difference  of  suffix  of  a  qualifying 
noun  in  the  genitive  relation,  and  by  the  gender  being 
denoted  by  the  verb.  As  instances  of  the  genitive  suffix,  we 
have  in  Sant&li  in-ren  hopon  '  my  son,'  but  in-ak  orak  *  my 
house/  With  this  may  be  compared  the  signs  of  the  genitive 
relation  in  Gond,  as  before  alluded  to,  in  the  Modern  Aryan 
languages  of  India,  and  in  the  Zulu  of  South  Africa,  in  all  of 
which  a  noun  in  the  genitive  relation  has  a  different  sign 
according  to  the  gender  of  the  noun  on  which  it  depends. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  sex  in  the  pronouns,  but  of  the 
animate  and  inanimate  gender.  Of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns in  Sant&li,  seven  end  in  e  for  the  animate,  and  seven 
in  a  for  the  inanimate  gender.  The  dialects  generally  agree 
in  using  a  short  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  suffixed 
to  denote  the  number,  dual  and  plural,  of  the  noun,  and  short 
forms  of  all  the  personal  pronouns  are  added  to  the  Verb  in 
certain  positions  to  express  both  number  and  person,  both  as 
regards  the  subject  and  object,  if  of  the  animate  gender ; 
the  inanimate  gender  being  indicated  by  the  omission  of  these 
suffixes.  No  other  group  of  languages,  apparently,  has  such 
a  logical  classification  of  its  nouns,  as  that  shown  by  the 
genders  of  both  the  South  Indian  groups.  The  genitive  in 
the  Kolarian  group  of  the  full  personal  pronouns  is  used  for 
the  possessive  pronoun,  which  again  takes  all  the  post- 
positions, the  genitive  relation  being  thus  indicated  by  the 
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tive  suffix  twice  repeated.  The  Kolarian  languages 
Igeoenilly  expresa  grammatical  relatioos  by  auffixes,  and  aild 
ftho  poat.posi lions  directly  to  iLe  root,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  an  oblique  form  or  genitive  or  other  sufRx.  They 
■gree  with  the  Dravidiao  in  having  inclusive  and  exclusive 
furma  fur  the  plural  of  the  first  personal  pronouu,  in  Udiug 
ft  rulativc  participle  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun,  in  the 
I  position  of  the  governing  word,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
k  to-ue  cauaal  form  of  the  verb.  They  have  a  dual  which  the 
U)raTidinns  have  iiot,  but  they  have  no  negative  voice.  Count- 
Kng  is  by  twenties,  instead  of  by  tens,  as  in  the  Dravidian. 
I  The  SantSli  verb,  according  to  Skrefsrud,  has  23  tenses, 
I  .ind  for  every  tense  two  forms  of  the  participle  and  a  gerund, 
I  Tlie  root  is  the  future,  and  the  various  tonae  signs  are  suiExed 
I  then^lo.  The  verb,  by  incorporating  the  short  forms  of  the 
I  pronouns,  expresses  number  and  person  of  both  an  animate 
subject  and  object :  thus  T/idhir  kakai-ko  e-iiandom-ko-a  '  God 
I  sinners  will  punish.'  The  pronominal  form  denoting  the  snb- 
I  jeot  may  be  either  prefixed  or  made  the  last  suffixed  syllable; 
\  that  denoting  the  object  is  inserted  between  the  tenae  sign 
I  ftod  the  following  a,  which  is  a  sort  of  verbal  base,  by  means 
L  of  which  any  part  of  speech  naay  be  used  as  a  verb.  In 
I  the  above  instance  dandom  is  the  root,  which  sif^nifios  'will 
[  jiDQish';  e  is  the  pronominal  denoting  that  the  subject  is 
I  Bniraale  and  singular;  ko  that  the  object  is  animate  and 
I  pluml.  For  the  dual  the  pronominal  form  is  kin.  If  the 
I  lubjeot  and  object  in  the  above  example  had  been  inanimate, 
I  tLen  both  the  e  and  ho  would  have  been  omitted.  In  Ho  and 
I  Mandari,  the  pronominal  form  which  points  to  the  animate 
I  (abject  of  the  verb  often  comes  both  before  and  after  the 
I  Terb ;  thus,  if  a  pronoun  is  the  subject,  it  may  be  repeated 
I-  thr«c  times :  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  before  and 
I  ofWr  the  verb.  It  is  very  gooil  Mundari  to  say  Ain  ka-in 
I  jomtana-in  =  'I  not — I  am-eating — I,'  that  is, '  I  am  not  eat  iog.* 
I  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Kolarian  group  is  that 
L' there  are  two  forms  for  each  tense.  In  Sent&li  these  two 
m  forau  represent  the  diSerent  relations  of  the  objects  to  the 
B  verb — thus  we  have  ti  e-Har-ad-tn-a  'he  stretched  the  hand 
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towards  me';  tanga  e-rech-ked-in-a  *he  took  the  axe  from 
me/  Tn  these  instances  ad  and  ked  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  recent  past  tense,  and  the  pronoun  in  'me'  of  the 
remoter  object  is  incorporated  with  the  verb.  In  Ho  and 
Mundari,  however,  the  two  set^  of  tense  forms  are  explained 
in  a  different  way,  namely,  as  serving  to  distinguish  a  transi- 
tive from  an  intransitive  verb,  which  is  a  distinction  not 
made  in  Sant&li.  Eolarian  grammar  apparently  recognizes 
none  of  the  root-changes  of  the  Dravidian,  but  derivative 
forms  are  not  always  indicated  by  affixed  particles  only, 
but  occasionally  by  infixes — thus  in  Sant&li  a  noun  may 
be  formed  by  infixing  i,  p,  or  n  with  the  same  vowel  as 
that  of  the  root,  for  instance,  ra-pa-J  *a  collection  of 
kings,*  from  raj  '  a  king  * ;  u-nu-m  '  immersion,'  from  urn  *  to 
bathe.'  The  reciprocal  active  voice  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  insertion  of/? ;  thus,  da-pa-l  'strike  together,' 
from  dal '  to  strike.'  Besides  its  numerous  tenses  and  par- 
ticiples, the  Sant&li  verb  has  four  voices  and  several  moods, 
and  every  voice  has  four  forms.  The  other  dialects  have  not 
apparently  nearly  so  many  verbal  forms  as  the  Sant&li,  but 
most  of  them  are  alike  in  regard  to  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  their  grammars.  Eharria  would  seem,  from  Col. 
Dalton's  specimen,  to  have  lost  its  dual  and  plural  forms; 
and  perhaps  the  same  is  the  case  with  Juang,  which  most 
resembles  Kharria,  and  of  which  we  have  only  a  bare  voca- 
bulary of  a  few  words. 

The  two  groups  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  Dravidian  and 
Kolarian,  are  the  principal,  and  probably  the  only  groups  of  lan- 
guages south  of  or  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Yindhya 
mountains.  There  are,  however,  many  other  aboriginal  tribes, 
such  as  Bhils,  Baig&s,  Boyars,  Eaurs,  Rautias,  and  others,  that 
have  lost  their  language,  but  are  generally  ethnologically 
said  to  belong  either  to  the  Dravidian  or  Eolarian  group. 

The  non-Aryan  languages  south  of  the  Yindhya  are 
separated  by  a  very  broad  belt  of  Aryan  tongues  from  the 
non-Aryan  languages  of  our  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 
The  chief  group  we  then  come  to  is  what  has  been  called  the 
Tibeto-Burman,  from  the  two  principal  languages  included  ia 
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e   group — the   boundariea   of   wliich    in   tba 

tuto  of  our  knowledge   are  very  doubtful.     It  is 

give    even    un    approximate    number    of   the 

i  included  in  Ibis  group,   as  many  of  the  languages 

i  either  across  the  frontier  or  only  project  a  short  distance 

,  territory.     The  hinguages  included   in   tbia 

roup  have  not,  o-ith  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  both  a 

Isrebral  and  dental  row,  like  the  South-Indian  languages; 

mfl  of  ihera  have  aspirated  forms  of  the  surds,  but  not  of 

ktic  sonanls;  others  have  aspirated  forms  of  both.     In   the 

Ungunges  on  the  Burmuse  side  there  are  also  sounds  like  the 

Persian  kJie  and  yfiaitt,  and  Burmese  has  our  English  M.   Both 

||Iie  Tibetan  and  Burmese  have  characters  of  consideruble  un- 

fjquity  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,    The  pronunciation  of  both 

1  languages  has  grcaily  changed  since  these  characters 

bere  first  introduced.     In  Tibetan,  as  spoken  in  Lhasa  and 

^ibet  proper,  the  first  member  of  a  compound  of  consonants 

I  generally  not  pronounced  at  all,  while  many  compounds 

lite  altogether  different  sounds ;  sonants  are  for  the  most 

Mrt  pronounced  as  surds,  final  s  is  not  pronounced,  and  some 

IKlier  final  consonants  are  bardly  heard.     In  Western  Tibet, 

llUtweTcr,  most  of  tbo  consonants  are  pronounced  as  written. 

-Jo  Burmese,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surds  are  -frequeuily 

Ijpronounced  as  sonants;  an  r  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  y; 

lonie  final  consonants  are  mute,  or  they  are  often  changed 

Into  different  sounds ;  the  vowel  a  is  also  pronounced  aa  if  it 

fwere  ^  or  i  before  certain  final  consonants.    In  Arakan,  how- 

Biflver,  the  orginal  pronunciation  is  more  frequently  preserved. 

ItTbc  languages  of  this  group,  even  those  which  most  diverge 

I'ftoia  each  other,  have  several  words  in  common,  and  especially 

l«iimcrale  and   pronouns,    and   also    some    resemblances   of 

nmar.     In  comparing  the  resembling  words,  the  differ- 

ices  between  them  consist  often  less  in  any  modification  of 

^bo  root-sylliible,  than  in  the  various  additions  to  the  root ; 

Kihas  in  Burmese  we  have  tia  '  ear,'  Tibetan  rtta-lia,  Magar 

a-ikep,  Newar  tuii-pong,  Dbimal  nd-bdihong,  Kironti  dialects 

■d-/>ro,  nd-rek,  nd-phdk,  Nagu  languages  (c'/ta-ro,  te-na-rang, 

inipuri  na-kong,  Eupui  ka-nd,  Suk  aka-nd,  Karen  na-khu. 
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and  80  on.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  such  additions  as 
these  to  monosyllabic  roots  are  principally  determinative 
syllables  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  monosyllabic  words  having  the 
same  sound.  These  determinatives  are  generally  affixed  in 
the  languages  of  Nepal  and  in  the  Dhimal  language ;  pre- 
fixed in  the  Lepcha  language,  and  in  the  languages  of  Asam, 
of  Manipur,  and  of  the  Chittagong  and  Arakan  hills.  "Words 
are  also  distinguished  by  difference  of  tone.  The  tones  are 
generally  of  two  kinds,  described  as  the  abrupt  or  short,  and 
the  pausing  or  heavy ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  those 
languages  which  are  most  given  to  adding  other  syllables  to 
the  root  make  the  least  use  of  the  tones;  and  vice  versa, 
where  the  tones  most  prevail,  the  least  recourse  is  had  to 
determinative  syllables. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  words  only,  but  to  some  extent  in 
grammar  also,  so  far  as  we  have  any  materials  to  judge  from, 
that  even  the  most  remotely  apart  languages  of  the  group  re- 
semble each  other.  One  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  which 
such  resemblance  is  found  is  the  use  of  the  formatives  pa  and 
ma,  or  modifications  of  them,  as  po  mo,  etc.,  to  distinguish  sex, 
and  also  to  form  nouns  of  agency  and  gentile  and  other  nouns, 
with  distinction  of  sex  ;  na,  nu  or  ne,  is,  however,  a  common 
substitute  for  the  feminine  ma.  Thus  we  have  in  Tibetan 
mi-bo  *man,'  mi-mo  'woman';  rta-pho  'horse,'  rla-mo  *mare'; 
Bod'pa  *a  man  of  Tibet,'  Bod-mo  'a  woman  of  Tibet';  tahong- 
pa  *a  trader  (male),'  tshong-ma  *a  trader  (female),*  from 
tshong  *  trade ' ;  smraba-pa  '  speaker  ( male), '  smraba-mo 
'  speaker  (female) ' ;  bazang-po  '  a  good  man,'  bazang-mo  '  a 
good  woman,'  from  bazang  '  good.'  In  Bahing  ta-wa  '  a  son,' 
ta-mi '  a  daughter  * ;  apo  khlicha  *  dog,'  amo-khlicha  *  bitch  * ; 
ryamni'po  *  adulterer,'  ryamni-mo  *  adultress ' ;  gna-wa  *  old 
man,'  gna-mi  'old  woman.'  In  Burmese  krak-pha -* cook,' 
krak-ma  *  hen ' ;  nwd-Ia  '  bull,'  nwd-ma  *  cow ';  mutsho-pho 
'widower,'  mutsho-ma  'widow';  ashing  'master,'  ashing-ma 
'  mistress ';  Mramma  '  a  Burmese  man,'  Mramma-ma  '  a  Bur- 
mese womam'  In  Lepcha,  hik-bu  'cock,'  hik-mot  'hen.' 
Again,  in  Garo  dchdk-bipha  'a  dog,'  dohak-bima  *a  bitch. 
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In  Khyeog  kfiliiuiig-pq-/i fa 'm&n';  hhlaang-na-hto  'woman.' 
In  Mra  kornija  '  a  horse,'  korngn~ma  '  a  mare.'     These  forma- 
tions are  fouud  more  or  less  ia   ulmost  all  the    luuguages, 
and  even  where  sex  is  not  dislmguishod,  or  we  are  not  told 
\  of  such  distimtion,  in  the  short  grammatical   sketches   we 
I  possess,  pa  appears  ta  be  often  extensively  used  as  a  formative, 
(,  for  instance,  in  Lepcha  mal-bo  '  a  doer,'  from  nMt  '  to  do'; 
itt  Mikir  kichihong-po '  a  beggnr,'  from  kkliihnitij  '  to  beg  ';  in 
I  the  Thndo  dinlect  of  Kuki  kefchiitgpa  'a  herdsman.'   In  Karen 
I  flotno  nouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  jia,  as  jigha  'old/  pa- 
I  pgha  'an  elder';    gentile  and  such-like,  by  affixing  >iAo,  as 
I  hannipho   '  mountaineers,'   from    haieu    '  a   mountain.'      In 
I  Dhimal  ka,  in  Magar  cA«,  and  in  the  Abor  class  dak  or  do, 
[  correspond  to  the  adjectival  pa  or  ha  of  Tibetan  and  other 
llKnguuges;   thus  Dhimal  mitika  'ripe,'  Magar  mincha,  Abor 
I  miNtio,  Tibetan  sminpa.     In  some  languages  a  prefixed  a  is 
ich  used  as  a  formative,  as  in  Burmese  afm  'food,'  from 
\  tta  'Xq  eat' ;  in  Ijepcha  acMr  '  sour '  from  chor  '  to  be  sour.' 
1  in  Khyeng  amiak  'love,'  from  tnldk  *to  love';  in  Manipurl 
I  Mate 'hot,'  from  stfia  'heat.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  between  the  post- 
I  positions  in  several  languages,    and  in   some  of  them  the 
I  same  form  for  the  third  personal  pronoun  is  used  to  denote 
Libe  genitive  relation ;  thus  in   Sahiug  waima  d  nniig  '  the 
■nan  his  wife';  in  Lushai  lien  a    ui  'the  friend  his  dog'; 
Karen  pghaknyau   a   htme    'the  man    his   dog.'      The 
Mtpositions   in  this   group  are   of  two  kinds,   simple  and 
Icompound,  the  first  member  of  the  compound  being  gene- 
ally    the    sign    of   the    genitive    or    dative    relation,    as    in 
^Kachari  m  'of,'    ni  phra   'from.'      The  two   South-Indian 
groups  have  only  generally  simple  postpositions.      In   the 
present    group,    as    the    rule,    adjectives    follow    their    sub- 
■«lantives,    and    then    the    postpositions    are    affixed    to    the 
kdjccttves,  and  not  to  the  substantives;  but,  in  nearly  all 
Hlie  lungiiflges,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  precede  the  sub- 
fllantives.     In  the  two  South-Indian  groups,  and  also  in  all 
the  Aryan  languages  of  India,  both  the  adjective  and  the 
demonstrative  invariably  precede  the  substantive.     In   the 
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present  group  the  verb  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In 
general  the  relative  clause  is  denoted  by  a  relative  participle, 
and  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is,  according  to  our 
notions,  of  an  inverted  character.  In  these  respects  the 
Tibeto-Burman  agrees  with  the  two  preceding  groups.  Some 
of  the  languages  have  a  negative  voice,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  same  separate  particle  of  negation,  md,  is  used.  Interro- 
gative sentences  are  also  denoted  by  what  is  probably  in  its 
origin  the  same  particle,  but  appears  under  a  greater  variety 
of  forms,  such  as  na,  ma,  am,  mo,  man,  man.  But  though  the 
different  members  of  the  group  resemble  each  other  in  some 
respects,  in  their  grammar  as  well  as  in  their  vocabularies, 
yet  the  differences  in  other  respects  are  very  astonishing, 
and  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  languages  having  all  had  a  common  origin.  While, 
in  many  of  the  languages,  the  verb  has  no  form  to 
indicate  any  recognition  of  the  number  or  person  of  the 
noun,  in  others,  again,  numerous  complicated  forms  are 
employed  to  express  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  both 
subject  and  object,  and  these  viewed  in  every  variety  of 
aspect,  as  singular,  dual  and  plural,  and  in  the  case  of  dual 
and  plural  of  the  first  person  as  including  or  excluding  the 
persons  addressed.  Some  of  these  points  of  difference  will 
be  referred  to  presently. 

.  An  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry  into  the  non-Aryan 
languages  always  is  the  extent  to  which  change  of  root  is 
had  recourse  to  for  grammatical  expression.  Such  a  change 
will  always  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  fixed  roots ; 
but,  in  the  present  group,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  languages 
of  which  we  have  only  very  meagre,  if  any,  specimens  of 
grammar,  we  must  not  conclude  that  they  are  wanting  in 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  because  such  exceptions  are 
not  mentioned.  In  many  of  the  languages  of  the  group  of 
which  we  have  anything  like  adequate  details,  we  meet  with 
such  exceptions.  Tibetan  in  particular  abounds  with  them. 
The  formation  of  the  tenses  in  Tibetan  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  certain  prefixed  letters ;  but,  besides  these,  we 
have  commonly,  in  transitive  verbs,  both  vowel  and  oohsonant 
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rclianges  of  the  root.     For  instance,  in  the  past  tense,  we 

I  bare  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  labial  consonants, 

I  for  the  first  consonant  a  surd ;  in   the  present,  the  corre- 

f  flponding   aspirate  or  sonant ;    and,  in  the  imperative,   the 

eorreepouding  aspirate.    If,  further,  the  past  tense  has  tlie 

Towel  a,  then  we  have  frequently  c  for  the  vowel  of  the 

'  preoent,  and  o  for  that  of  the  imperative;  thus  perf.  b-knn, 

prea,  A-j?p«,  imperat.  khoe  v.t.  '  to  split.'    If,  however,  the  rool- 

i  Towol  is  I  or  II,  then  it  remains  unchanged  in  all  the  tenses, 

\ts,  for  instanoe,  past   b-kum,   pres.   h-ijiim,   imperat.   khtim 

'to    kill.'      Again,    intransitive    verbs   are  usually  dis- 

['  tinguished  from  transitive  by  the  aspiration  or  weakening  of 

[■  the  surd  of  the  perf.  tense  of  the  transitive  verb,  as  the  above- 

r  mentioned  perf.  b-has  v.t.  '  to   split  ' ;  but  perf.  gnu,  prca. 

T  h-gag  v.i.  'to  split";   there  being  no  change  of  the  initial 

[  consonant   or  vowel  change  in   the  intransitive  form.      If, 

\  liowever,  a  verb  commences  with  a  labial  consonant,  we  have 

0  aspirated  surd  for  the  transitive,  and  an  unaspirated  sonant 

for  the  intransitivo  form,  as  porf.  phral  v.t.  '  to  separate '; 

perf.  bml,  pres.  k-bral  v.i.  '  to  eeparate.'      Burmese,  on  the 

other  hand,  not  only  in  regard  to  labials,  but  throughout, 

forms  transitives  from  intransitives  by  aspirating  the  initial 

eoiuonant,  as  kya  '  to  fall  down,'  khya  '  to  throw  down.'  and  so 

on  with  many  others.  In  Bahing,  again,  the  intransitive  fumi 

has  a  sonant  for  the  initial  consonant,  the  transitive  a  surd,  as 

ffikko  '  be  born,'  kikko '  beget';  bifkko  '  get  up,'  pokko '  raise  up.' 

In  some  languages  a  modiGcation  of  the  pronominal  suffix  of 

the  verb  takes  place  in  order  to  change  it  from  the  subject 

I   into  the  object.   Thus,  in  Bahing,  khi-ka-mi  '  we  quarrel  with 

[  tbem,'  khi-ki-mi '  they  quarrt'l  with  us.'   In  Khyeng,  to  form 

thn  negative  voice,  besides  the  insertion  of  a  letter,  an  initial 

•utd  is  changed  into  a  sonant,  »it-phu-u  '  may  go,'  iiUjiha-mbu 

'may   not  go.'     But,  as  I  have  said,  the  few  sketches  of 

grammar  we  have  are  iu  general  so  short  that  we  cannot 

expect  to  find  in  them  any  account  of  root-changes  when 

tboy  are  merely  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules. 

But  though  the  group  itself  is  a  very  vague  one,  many  of 
,  the  languages   may   easily   be   subdivided    into  classes  un 
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account  of  a  clear  resemblance  in  most  respects  ;  while  other 
languages  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  under  classes,  on 
account  of  special  points  of  resemblance.  As  Class  I.  I  will 
distinguish  the  Kachari,  Ghiro,  Pani-Koch,  Deori-Chutia  and 
Tipura.  It  is  more  decidedly  Indian — being  well  within  our 
frontier — than  most  of  the  other  classes,  which  are  rather  on 
and  over  the  frontier.  The  languages  composing  this  class 
are  hardly  separated  from  each  other  by  more  than  dialectal 
differences.  They  are  spread  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  from  the  Eachari  in  the  north  of  Asam  to  the  Tipura 
in  the  south  part  of  the  Chittagong  district;  and  yet  the 
Tipura  in  the  south,  though  so  far  away  from  the  Eachari, 
and  completely  isolated  from  it,  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  it.  The  Eacharis  form  the  principal  part  of  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Asam.  The  Garos  are  also  an  important  tribe. 
The  Pani-Eoch  are  few  in  number ;  but  if,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, this  was  the  original  language  of  the  great  Eoch 
tribe,  then  we  have  here  the  remnant  of  the  language 
formerly  spoken  by  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Northern 
Bengal.  The  Deori-Chutia  is  also  spoken  by  a  very  small 
number ;  but  it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  is  the 
original  language  of  the  Chutias,  a  very  important  tribe  in 
Asam.  This  class  is  of  the  simple  type  as  regards  the  verb, 
which  has  no  number  or  person ;  thus,  in  Eachari,  dng  thdngo 
*I  go,'  nang  thango  'thou  goest,'  hi  thango  *he  goes,'  jang 
thango '  we  go,'  etc.  The  principal  postpositions  are  identical  in 
all  the  languages.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  comparison 
of  adjectives  which  is  hardly  found  in  the  other  languages, 
either  Aryan  or  non- Aryan,  of  India,  namely,  that  a  particle 
of  comparison  follows  the  adjective,  as  in  Eachari  bi-ni  gedet 
chin  *  greater  than  him,'  where  the  particle  chin  comes  after 
the  adjective  gedet  *  great.'  What  are  called  generic  particles 
are  extensively  used  in  these  languages,  that  is  to  say, 
no  thing  is  numbered  without  some  particle  being  added  to 
classify  the  thing  numbered,  and  such  classes  are  very 
numerous,  as  in  Eachari  manse  sd  bd  '  man  genus  five,'  phitai 
thai  bd  '  fruit  genus  five.'  The  first  personal  pronoun  has  a 
different  form  for   the  plural^  as  in  Eachari  dng  '1/  jang 
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in  Garo  angd  '  I,'  ehingd  '  we.'  Tbe  plural  of  ihe  otlier 
{MTonouns  is  formed  by  plural  afiixea. 

Aa  Class  II.  I  take  the  Tibetan,  including  sucli  dialects  as 
Sarpa,  Lhopa  and  Chonglo.  Some  account  of  the  Tibetan  verb 
bas  alreiwly  been  given.  In  Tibetan,  not  only  the  adjective, 
but  the  demonstrative  pronoun  »Uo,  follows  the  substantive  ; 
iction  may  be  made  between  'be'  and  'she,'  naiuoly, 
he,'  kfio-nia  'she,'  and,  with  a  tranaitive  verb,  the 
required  to  bo  in  the  instrumental  case,  so  to  call  it. 
HI.,  Gurung,  Murmi,  Thnksya,  Newar,  Pahri,  ^lagar, 
in  fact,  all  those  languages  of  Xepul,  which,  like  the 
Tibetan,  are  said  to  be  of  the  simple  typo,  the  verb  having 
no  suffixes  of  number  or  person,  ilurmi,  however,  is  but  a 
dialect  of  Gurung,  and  Newar  and  Pahri  are  also  veryclosely 
related  to  each  other.  The  Itinguages  of  Nepal  generally 
bare  all  a  considerable  proportion  of  Tibetan  words,  hut  they 
differ  from  the  Tibetan,  and  agree  with  the  Aruknn  hill 
languages,  and,  in  fact,  with  most  of  the  other  languages  of 
the  grotip,  in  regard  to  other  words,  showing  a  special  con- 
nexion with  those  distant  languages,  independently  of  the 
Tibetan.  To  give  an  instance  or  two,  /i,  or  with  prefixes  jiti, 
meii,  etc.,  is  the  numeral  'four'  in  most  of  the  other  languages, 
but  it  is  h-zhi  in  Tibetan;  or,  again,  lung  'a  stone'  in  the 
other  languages,  but  z-do  in  Tibetan,  In  Magar,  the  adjective 
precedes  the  substantive,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule;  but  this  perhaps  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Hindi, 
this  language  being  full  of  Hindi  words.  Class  IV.  theLcpoha 
only.  This  agrees  with  the  preceding  class  in  having  the 
simple  structure  of  the  verb,  and  differs  in  its  use  of  deter- 
minative prefixes  instead  of  affixes.  In  Lepcha,  also,  not  only 
the  adjective,  but  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  in  Tibetan, 
fdllows  the  substantive.  It  has  also  for  its  nouns  a  dual  affix 
nyu»i,  and  two  plural  affixes,  ^ring  used  chiefly  for  htinian 
beisga,  pang  for  irrational  objects  only.  It  has  u  definite 
article  re  which  comes  after  Ihe  noun,  and  takes  m  aa  the  sign 
of  the  accusative  relation  ;  thus  pano  re  'the  king,"  ace.  pano 
rtm.  The  same  suffix  marks  the  accui>ative  relation  of  the 
perconol  pronouns.     There  is  some  agreement  as  regards  the 


=^~  '-^   ;•--:. --.L  -Hit  Z^'^•ll^  3li=.  miL  jLiiir.  -ir^e  lirLrii^^s 
^^.-   1..-^:-  T=Miiiir  -a-i  .oifr.     T-ie^  ir»  of  the  simpi- 
■,^.     jz^  ■:_-ir*Ti--ri--L-  t  -m*  -Jus  a  -:ia:  the  accusative  and 
-r-— n~   T-— n.-:i  t  i  ::.Tr^  ir?  -znr-sed  by  suffixing  a  single 
•.:i«::iiiir  -ni^ir  i  —tt^u..    i*.  in  DophJa,  no  'thou,  wo;/* 
'-^^^-     "'      -   "^^^        '    ^  aouse.'  gen.  ong,  ace.  o//;;*.     The 
tl:::it^    ;    rir  yr-'z^rzL^  jlus  "he  same  base  as  the  singular;  and 
5    irTL^i  T^  ::z  -lEzc-i  iiorai  sign.    The  plural  of  no  is  //o-//^ 
r-e*^    i-z,rJO^  :i:i^  jiten  a  prelixed  vowel,  which  is  not 
z'iz:^    ~    nr-   •  ■TT^fflomiiag  worda  of  the  other  languac^es  • 
:.-   i:5ti:::.*r.  ZZbr^aa  v/r//  •  iog,'  Burmese  ^-^re*,  but  Dophia 
./     1:::    -  -   .i.>.T    %v.  and  in  amnv  other  words.    Class  VI. 
tft     .l*i:.    J    ill    a'.iepeaiienr  3iem.ber  of   the  group.     The 
x-f.-L!i-ir*     I  ■:::*  lia^iage.  rl^Q  by  the  Rev.  X.  Brown, 
*!.•   ••I'tl-cr. ''^t:  nis&vn-jjr'.  :a.  I  S3  7.  makes  the  Aka  have  47 
t.r    ffi  .    1  xx-r  x:.ri>:  bur  riiis  is  not  the  case;  he  has 
^ri-.ir:.-    n:s.ik-.u  JJia  6)r   D*}ccLlii.      The  Aka  proper,  as 
^.  rr.     v    -..r«  :»^-^ur  lisrs  :f  wfjnLs,   has  but  the  faintest, 
.-' .    --s:rtiJ**i::L:f  :u  "iiar  jLiss^  2-: c withstanding  that  the 
^-:t  .*.--  -^^^'  ■:t^  !2t'^:-var*  :c  :i^  Pophlas.      The  con- 
-..-.  •  ,x    /     ::•,  -VJci  >  n:jtT  Tr.:i  :Vf  liii^uages  south  of  the 
=— .,   iHi.u.r-.    ::'j.iiri  -^  r-ii-'.i:  >^  jljtfstd  with  any  of  them. 
►    ^c-»  '«    >  ■'^'  iiWiu  i-fix  I-r:::J:g  the  female  sex,  as 
•^-.C':'".     *<  •       >i^'-T  ,     ^' •    *?«::i/  ^Jhii  'daughter'; 
'-.^^.fc-.    *^N''i.     s:'>^;ii:.'   Ola&s VII.,  the  ilishmi. 
-' .  ^    .^    .r.^v  yr  n.i:\u  :r.xsw  :>.?  Chulikota,  the  Taying, 
.  .^     ►,  "I    -  i    J"-vL   -x  'xTC'-io:^  :li:u^h  clearly  enough  be- 
.  ^  ^    •.      :.  s*aiv  ,!;i5i5<  JLTv  nuf:!  run  her  apart  than  mere 
.,  V  X      V':.^   ii.?^:;i.^.>4  ir^'  iST^^iallv  remarkable  for  the 
. ...  .-^.^  -..  .•  .■M.ii.v.i  >  i:  ■>;■  '.vc'.r.-ir.^ofwords,  many  of  them 
^.    ;;^^    »v  s>  VA    •  ;*' ^',^-..\>  :}a:  ire  ::o  longer  pronounceable 
*.     :^     v.v'.-."  '^    :*     :.*   T,>:r.^r.>^  such  as  in  Taying  mf/to 
V  ^  *  ' A\ .    '    •  .I '  '  r.  ;'Ar. ' ;  "  ;  '  copper, '  khro  *  qt\^  *  or 

.,  ^4    •  V  V  »\-.  .  •     ^*jiu^r..\:  \^  * niise,' g/ok  *back,'  b/i 

s  .  >5.       ^     v    v     *^^  '»vr.;>wV.^»'i'vor.  appear  to  be  Tibetan. 
,  ■  .w«^  :     'c-  V  -:vr.:;.^:u\;  bave  all  the  simple  structure 
w  ^- i'\   v,\  >  ."^^  K*ir^  iiiod  for  number  or  person. 
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Class  VIII.  I  will  call  the  Dhimal  alone.   Here  we  meet  with 

appurently  the  first  step  towards  the  complex  structure.     We 

have  the  pronoun  coming  after  the  verb ;  lekhi  kd  '  come  I '; 

lekM  no   'comest   thou';    lekhi  trd    'comes   he,'   lek/ii  ki/el 

come  we,'  etc.     Here  kki  is  the  sign  of  the  present  tense. 

first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  generally,  hut  not 

lwaj'8,  come  before  as  well  as  after  the  verb,  as  kd  lekhi  kd, 

Ukhi  nd,  etc.     Here,  therefore,  the  last  is  a  sort  of  person 

iding  of  ihe  verb.     The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  may 

ime  either  before  or  after,  but  not  both,     Dhimal  ia  further 

iractorized  by  a  sort  of  inflexion  in  the  declension  of  the 

mouns ;  thus  kd  '  I '  has  for  dat.  and  ace.  k^iig,  gen.  kdng, 

oom.  plur,  h/eL     Another  characteristic  of  Dhimal  is  that 

the  demonstrative  pronouns  have  diiferent  forms  according 

as  they  refer  to  an  animate  or  inanimate  object ;  idong  '  this ' 

id  tidong  '  that,'  referring  to  animate,  iti  and  uti  to  inanimate 

ejects.   ChtBS  IS ,  Ean&wari  and  Bnnan.    Here  we  have  the 

Tson  endings  with  little  resemblance  to  any  existing  form 

of  the  pronoun ;    thus,  in  the  Milchan  dialect  of  Kauawuri, 

the  present  f«nse  of  bi  'go'  is  aing.   1.  bilu-k,  2.  bilo'it,  -J. 

pil'O;  plur.  1,  bi(-i;  2.  bit-en,  3.  fiiV-'',  pronominal  endings 

'hich  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  pronouns  go»  '\' kds 

thou,'   noa   'he,'  kii/ianif    'we,'  kina    'ye,'    nogonda  'they.' 

unan  is  spoken  in  part  of  Lahaul,  and  is  the  same  language 

the  Tibarakad,  one  of  the  Kandwari  dialects.     The  aarus 

language  thus  exists  in  two  provinces  separated  from  each 

other  by  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  in  part  of  whioh 

pure  Tibetan,  and  in  the  other  part  Hindi,  is  spoken.     This 

ia  another  of  several  instances  we  have  in  India  of  languages 

which  do  not  alter,  or  alter  very  slightly,  though  spoken  in 

ierent  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.     This  class  has  a 

•y  large  per-centage  of  Tibetan  words,  and  yet,  ns  we  have 

itirely  different  structure  of  the  verb.    The  original 

muDciation  of  many  Tibetan  words,  which  has  been  lost  in 

it  proper,  is  often  preserved  more  completely  in  Kana- 

;  thus  Milchao  nknra,  Tibetan  skarma  pronounced  karma, 

tar.'     Milchan  kra,  Tibetan  fl^ra  pronounced  aha,  'hair.' 

tfaaa  pyn,  Tibetan  bya  pronounced  cha,  'a  bird.'     Or  in 
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Tibarskad  brao,  Tibetan  hrabo  pronounced  lavo,  'buckwheat.' 
Tibarskad  brul,  Tibetan  «&ni/ pronounced  dul,  'a  snake.' 

We  now  come  to  several  languages  which  I  will  place 
together  as  Class  X.,  not  because  it  is  warranted  by  any 
close  resemblance  of  their  vocabularies,  but  because  they  are 
all  said  to  have  a  similarly  complex 
structure  of  the  verb.  These  are 
Eiranti,  Limbu,  Sun  war,  Br4mu, 
Chepang,  Vayu,  !Eusunda.  Limbu, 
however,  is  but  a  dialect  of  Kiranti, 
and  Vayu  and  Chepang  have  several 
words  in  common.  We  have  outline 
grammars  of  only  two  of  the  lan- 
guages. To  give  some  idea  of  the 
complex  structure  of  a  verb  of  this 
class,  expressing  agreement  with 
both  subject  and  object,  I  take  the 
following  specimen  of  the  conjuga- 
tion of  part  of  the  present  tense  of 
a  verb  in  the  Bahing  dialect  of  the 
Kiranti : 

After  No.  I.  in  the  subjoined  table 
there  should  come  nine  more  forms 
for  the  second  personal  pronoun  as 
subject,  and  nine  others  for  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  aa  sub- 
ject. Then  reversing  this  arrange- 
ment, we  have  a  corresponding  set 
of  forms,  the  first  portion  of  which 
is  shown  in  No.  II.  of  the  table,  for 
the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  as 
subject,  and  all  the  pronouns  as 
objects.  Then,  again,  there  are 
eighteen  forma  for  the  relation  of  the 
first  and  second  personal  pronouns 
as  subjects  and  objects,  making  in 
all  what  ought  to  be  eighty-four 
forma  for  the  number  and  persoa  endings  of  each  tense. 
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bat  they  aro  not  all  complete,  and  tliey  occasiomilly  run 
into  each  other,  as  when  the  same  pronoun  is  both 
subject  und  object.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples 
above  given  that  the  pronominal  of  the  third  pcrsoD,  when 
expreaaed,  is  always  the  last  raeniber  of  the  compound, 
whether  it  represents  the  subject  or  object  of  the  verb,  and 
that  it  is  unchanged  in  form;  and  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  expressing  the  subject  or  object,  depends  upon  the  form  of 
tbe  preceding  suffix.  These  pronominal  suffixes  are  in  moat 
coses  evidently  abridgments  of  tho  full  forms  of  the  pronouns. 
There  are  eleven  conj  ugations,  but  all  the  changes  are  limited 
to  the  singular  of  the  indicative.  The  participles  incorporate 
the  pronominals,  just  like  the  other  parts  of  the  verb,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  constituted  by  adding  a  formative  to 
the  tense  forms ;  thus  the  present  verba!  participle  is  lagnann 
'I  finding  him,'  the  relative  fdt/nitine  '  tho  one  that  I  find.' 
Tha  dual  and  plural  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second  pro- 
noons  are  different  from  those  of  the  third  pronoun  and  of 
the  noun;  thus,  ga  'thou,'  giii  "you  two,'  gani  'you';  rminsfi 
'  man,'  tcninna'Uui  '  two  men,'  watmatlii  '  men.'  In  the  Vayu 
language  the  structure  of  the  verb  differs  from  that  of  the 
Bahing  in  this  respect,  that  it  oau  express  the  dual  and  plural 
of  either  the  subject  or  the  object,  but  not  of  both.  If  it  ia 
the  cose  that  all  tho  languages  referred  to  in  this  group  have 
a  common  origin,  including  both  those  which  have  the  elabo- 
THle  conjugutioual  arrangement  of  the  class  just  mentioned, 
and  those  which  have  the  simple  structure,  the  mere  juxtapo- 
aitloD  of  pronoun  or  noun  and  verb,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  complex  system  was  once  common  to  all,  and  that 
while  some  languages  have  retained  it,  others  have  so  com- 
pletely thrown  it  off  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  It 
flMms  more  probable  that  the  wild  tribes  who  speak  the 
hingUHges  of  Class  X.  should  have  developed  this  system  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  valleys  or  hills  to  which  they  betook 
thetuselvea  when  they  separated  from  the  common  stock. 
There  are  several  other  non-Aryan  tribes  in  Nepal  who 
apeak,  for  the  most  part,  dialects  of  Hindi  which  I  shall  not 
moatjaD,  with  one  exception,  the  Kuawar,  which  has  preserved 
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traces  of  a  grammar  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  languages 
before  mentioned  in  that  it  suffixes  a  possessive  pronominal 
to  the  noun.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Euswar  re- 
sembles the  Altaic  languages  ;  for  instance,  baba-im  '  my 
father/  baba-ir  *  thy  father/  baba-ik  *  his  father.'  The  same 
pronominal  forms  are  also  incorporated  with  the  verb  to 
express  both  subject  and  object,  as  thatharim-ik-an  '  I  strike 
him  or  it.'  The  detached  forms  of  the  pronouns,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  almost  pure  Hindi.  This  language,  however,  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  non- Aryan  without  further  particulars. 

The  languages  so  far  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
Class  I.,  have  been  all  along  our  northern  frontier.  South  of 
the  valley  of  Asam  we  meet  with  a  number  of  tribes  called 
Naga ;  but  as  this  is  a  foreign  name,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  are  allied  either  in  race  or  languages ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  include  them  all  in  the  same  class.  The  Ang&- 
mi,  for  instance,  is  very  far  removed  from  most  of  the  other 
Naga  languages.  I  propose  to  divide  them  into  three  classes. 
Class  XI.,  the  Namsang,  etc.  The  Namsang  is  remarkable  for 
having  person  endings  of  the  verb,  but  no  number  endings, 
person  endings  being  the  same  both  for  the  sing,  and  the 
plural.  The  sign  for  the  past  tense  t  is  affixed  for  the  future 
i  prefixed ;  for  instance,  for  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  thien 
'to  put,*  1.  ihien-t-ak  *  I  or  we  did  put,'  2.  thien-t-o,  3.  thien-t'd; 
for  the  future,  1.  i'thien-ang,  2.  i'thien-o,  3.  i'thien-d.  The 
Namsang,  again,  has  possessive  pronouns  which  difier  both 
from  the  full  personal  pronouns  and  the  verbal  suffixes.  In 
this  class  may  also  be  included  the  Banpard  and  the  Tablung; 
at  least,  they  all  three  resemble  each  other  in  their  vocabularies 
more  than  they  do  any  of  the  other  Nagas,  but  we  have  no 
grammars  by  which  to  judge  them  any  further.  All  three, 
however,  distinguish  the  sex  of  animals  by  modifications  of 
the  same  affixes,  the  names  for  male  and  female  being  pong 
and  nt/ong,  pang  and  hunu,  apang  and  anyuk,  for  the  three 
languages  respectively.  Again,  sikau  and  aikah  are  the  words 
for  *  woman '  in  Banpard  and  Tablung,  and  are  further  applied 
to  distinguish  sex,  as  Banpard  sikau  hosa  '  daughter,'  Tablung 
sikah  nahah  '  daughter.'    Again,  in  Namsang  and  Banpard, 
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pa  and  ma  are  i'requenl.Iy  affixed  to  douhb  aa  defenninatives. 

All  tiirec  languages  have  mudilied  fbrras,  namely  mti,  m,  and 

respectively,  of  the  same   plural  terminatiou   for   tlie 

I  pronouns. 

Okw  XII.,   the    Khari,   Nougong,   Tengsa,   and    Lhota 

'  Nagaa.  Nougong  and  Tengsa  arc  related  as  dialects,  Khari 
further  away,  and  Lhota  still  further.  The  verb  in  these 
languAges  is  apparently  of  the  simple  type.  The  Nagas 
of  this  and  the  preceding  class  are  all  to  the  east  of  the 
l>oyu)g  fiiver.  Class  XIII.,  the  Ang&mi,  etc.  There  is  a 
wide,  difference  between  the  Angami  and  the  before -mentioned 

INsgas.  Very  few  words  correspond.  To  the  same  class  also 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  Ariing  and  the  Rengraa.  These 
languages  are  more  like  the  Angdmi  than  they  are  to  the 
other  Nagas,  though  the  likeness  is  not  strong,  nor  are  they 
very  like  each  other.  The  Ang&mi  and  the  Arung  have 
the  simple  structure  of  the  verb.  Of  the  Rengma  verb  I 
bsTe  not  found  any  specinien.  The  Kutcha  Xaga  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Arnng.  The  Nugus  of  this  class  are  west  of 
the  Doyang.  Most  of  the  Naga  languages  have  as  many 
luunes  given  them  as  there  are  lists  of  words;  thus  the 
Uanpftra  is  called  also  Seebsaugor,  Abhay  Purya,  and 
Joboka,  in   different    lists.      The    Namsang    is   called   atno 

IJupuria  and  Luckiiupore,  and  so  on  with  others.  To  this 
aoine  class  must  also  be  referred  at  least  two  of  what  are 
ealled  the  bill  tribes  of  Manipur,  namely,  Liyang  and  Marim, 
vbicb  are  more  ne^arly  aUied  to  the  Arung  Naga  than  to  the 
Hanipuri  language.  Class  XIT.,  the  Mikir,  is  a  neighbour 
pf^  the  Nagas,  and  has  many  wotda  in  common  with  some  of 
tbem.  especially  with  the  Namsang,  and,  like  the  Namsang, 
it  has  no  sign  for  the  genitive  relation,  which  is  signilied 
aulely  by  position,  the  noun  in  that  relation  coming  first. 
The  Hlkir  verb,  however,  diSers  entirely  from  the  Namsang ; 
it  hoA  no  person  ending,  but  the  simple  structure,  as  ne  cho  '  I 
eat>'  n/»  cfio  '  we  ent.* 
To  thu  east  of  the  Nagas  we  have  Class  XY,,  the  Singpho, 
who  are  comparatively  recent  settlers  in  Asam.  Other  sellfe- 
«  of  them  are  on  the  hills  to  the  east  of  J3bumo,  and  m 
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the  western  part  of  Tunan,  where  they  are  called  Kakhyens, 
the  Kakhyen  and  Singpho  languages  being  nearly  the  same 
thing.  The  Singpho  verb  is  of  the  simple  type.  The 
negative  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  n  to  the  initial  con- 
sonant ;  n  is  also  prefixed  to  some  words  as  a  determina- 
tive; for  instance,  nlung  ^a  stone/  lung  and  long  in  other 
languages;  ntsin  'water/  Manipuri  ishing.  Singpho  has 
many  words  in  common  with  both  Burmese  and  Manipuri. 
The  principal  language  of  our  eastern  frontier  is  Class  XVI., 
Burmese,  as  Tibetan  is  of  our  northern.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same  group.  Many 
of  the  combinations  of  initial  consonants  are  the  same  in 
both  languages;  but  the  pronunciation  has  not  altered  so 
much  in  Burmese  as  in  Tibetan.  An  initial  8  in  Tibetan 
followed  by  another  consonant  often  corresponds  to  the 
aspirated  form  of  the  consonant  in  Burmese,  as  Tibetan 
stong  *a  thousand/  Burmese  htaung ;  Tibetan  sna  *no8e,* 
Burmese  hna.  Tones  are  much  used  in  Burmese,  whereas 
they  are  but  little  heard  in  Tibetan,  and  only,  I  believe,  in 
part  of  Tibet ;  but  then  Burmese  has  not  the  determinative 
syllables  or  letters  of  the  Tibetan,  for  which  the  tones  are 
the  substitutes.  The  Burmese  verb  has  no  person  endings, 
but  it  has  a  plural  suffix  kra,  thus  gna  thtra-fhi  '  I  go,'  gnado 
thica-kra-thi  '  we  go.'  With  the  numerals  in  Burmese  a 
great  many  generic  particles  are  used. 

The  principal  languages  of  Class  XYII.  are  the  Manipori, 
Kuki,  and  Khyeng.  Manipuri  has  many  words  in  common, 
both  with  Burmese  and  Singpho,  and  with  some  of  the  Nagas ; 
but,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  it  seems  to  belong 
more  decidedly  to  the  present  class.  No  language  of  this 
class  has  the  sound  of  the  Burmese  th.  Manipuri  with  some 
words,  and  Kuki  always,  show  the  genitive  relation  by  the 
use  of  the  abridged  form  of  the  pronoun.  In  Manipuri  this 
makes  a  sort  of  double  genitive,  as  a  genitive  suffix  is  also 
used.  Thus  Manipuri  ai-gi  i-pd  *of  me  my  father,'  mt-gi 
ma-kok  *  of  the  man  his  head ' ;  Lushai  Kuki  koyma  ka  pd 
'  I  my  father,'  mi  a  lu  '  the  man  his  head.'  In  Kuki  and 
Khyeng  the  verb  has  the  signs  of   number  and  person 
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prefixed;  thus,  in  Luehai,  perfect  of />c'  'give,'  sing.  1,  !cn- 


j>i-ld  -I  ( 


'   2.    i-p4-til,  3.   a-p^-tii;    plural    1.  /■'ui-jit-td, 


2.  in-jt^-ta,  3.  an-pi-td ;  the  full  foniis  of  the  pronouns 
being  koi/ma  '1,'  nungma  'thou,'  ama  'he/  koi/MHiii  *we,' 
etc.  In  Thado  Kuki  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
singular  and  plural  fiirma  ;  theise  are  :  1,  lio-pe-ta  '  I  (or  we) 
gare,'  2.  na-pe-fa.  3.  a-pe-ia.  In  Khyeng,  again,  aing.  !.  ^■[f- 
/wA-iHH  '  I  gave,'  '2.  tia-prk-niit,  t3.  na-pek-niu\  plural  1.  «w- 
pfh-niu,  etc.,  the  liill  formB  of  the  pronouns  being  kif  '  I,' 
Nfftiii  ' i\\oa,'  aijat  'he,'  AiV-me  '  we,' etc.  The  Khyeng  has 
a  different  suffix  for  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  noun  and 
pronoun,  but  the  t«nse  forms  are  the  same  for  the  dual 
1  for  the  plural.  All  three  languages  have  a  negative 
voice  formed  by  inserting  tin  or  il  in  Manipuri,  lii  in  Kuki, 
nnd  n,  m,  or  mli  in  Khyeng.  They  all  use  a  prefixed  a 
extensively  ks  r  formative  of  adjectives  or  substantives. 
Manipuri  is  said  to  ehange  the  adjectival  formative  affis 
ba  into  i»  for  the  feminine,  but  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the 
caw  in  all  ihe  examples,  nor  is  it  ck'ar  that  it  ever  takes 
place  except  for  tho  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  adjectival 
terminatioQ  with  the  ending  of  a  noun  in  i.  Several  other 
languages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manipur  may  also  be 
tnrladed  in  thia  class,  of  which  we  have  no  grammars,  from 
the  close  connexion  of  their  vocabularies  with  Manipuri,  suth 
a«  Maring,  Kupui,  Tangkbul,  Luhupa,  Khungui,  Phadong, 

I    Cti&upbung,  Kupome,  and  some  others. 

As  Class  XVIII.  I  take  the  Kumi,  Mru,  Banjogi,  Shendu, 
Sak,  and  Kyau  languages  of  the  Arakan  hills.  They  are,  no 
doabt,  very  like  the  languages  of  the  preceding  class  and  tho 
Bannese ;  but,  on  the  whole,  tbey  are  more  like  each  other. 

'  Tbey  agree  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  non-Burmese 
worda  of  their  vocabularies,  and  in  regard  to  words  which 
tbey  have  in  common  with  the  Iturmeso ;  they  differ  prin- 

\  cipally  in  this  respect  from  the  Burmese,  that  they  prefix 
a  determinative  syllable  to  the  root,  whereas  the  Burmese 
hss  gPDenilly  the  buro  root  only  j  as  liunaeee  le  '  air,' 
£unit  o-li,  Mru  ra-U,  liunjogi  H-li,  Shondu  t-li,  etc.  Kumi 
and  Mru  arc  the  only  luuguugce   of  which   we   have   any 
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apeoimens  which  show  the  coi\]ugation  of  the  verb^  and 
they  have  the  simple  type  of  verb,  and  differ,  therefore,  in 
this  respect  from  the  Euki  and  Khyeng.  Eumi  has  the 
typical  sex-affix,  as  in  ichi-po  '  a  son,'  distinguished  from 
ichi-nu  '  a  daughter/  In  Mru  we  have  ungcha  '  a  son,'  and 
ungcha-ma  ^  a  daughter.' 

The  last  class  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Earen,  Class  XIX. 
There  are  eight  dialects,  namely,  Sgau,  Bghai,  Ked  Earen, 
Pwo,  Taru,  Mopgha,  Eay  or  Gaikho^  and  Toungthu.  The 
Earen  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  all  the  other 
classes ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  members  of 
the  group.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  is  different,  the 
accusative  comes  after  the  verb  instead  of  preceding  it,  as  in 
the  other  classes.  The  most  remarkable  distinctions  of  the 
Earen,  however,  are  its  numerous  tones,  five  in  number, 
which  are  constantly  employed,  and  turn  speaking  into 
chanting.  Yet  Earen  is  certainly  Tibeto-Burman  in  its 
vocabulary,  and  also  in  the  position  it  assigns  to  the  quali- 
fying noun  before  the  qualified.  Besides  its  use  of  tones, 
Earen  distinguishes  the  meaning  of  words  by  adding 
significant  determinative  words  instead  of  unmeaning  deter- 
minative syllables;  thus  in  the  Sgau  dialect,  it  says  httcie 
hto  'dog-hog'  for  *dog,'  hto  hoan  'hog-fowl'  for  *hog.' 
The  verb  is  of  the  simple  type,  but  while  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  and  second  persons  precedes  the  verb,  that  of 
the  third  person  follows;  thus  ya  au^l  eat,'  na  au  'thou 
eatest,'  au  we  'eats  he,'  pd  au  *we  eat,'  thu  au,  'ye  eat,' 
au  we  'eat  they.'  In  the  passive  voice,  besides  a  special 
suffix  thay  the  first  and  second  pronouns  are  repeated  after 
the  verb,  as  ya  au  ya  tha  '  I  am  eaten ' ;  ma  prefixed  makes 
an  intransitive  verb  transitive.  In  the  perfect  tense  U  is 
affixed,  for  the  future  ka  prefixed.  Other  relations  of  the 
verb  are  expressed  by  a  great  number  of  prefixed  and  affixed 
particles,  and  these  describe  with  excessive  minuteness  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  action :  a,  a  form  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun,  as  before  stated,  expresses  the  genitive  relation  :  au 
'  with  '  or  '  from,'  and  leu  '  with  '  or  '  by,'  are  prepositions. 
Other  relations  are  expressed  by  leu  preceding  and  another 
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particle  foUowiDg ;  as  leu—nphit  'io,'  ku — apho  la  'below.' 
Generic  particles  are  very  numerous. 

There  are  some  other  languages  whicli  do  not  properly 
come  within  the  subject  of  this  paper,  being  neither  Indian 
nor  border-languages,  but  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
present  group.  This  is  the  case  as  regards  five  of  the  trans- 
Himalayan  languages,  specimens  of  which  were  collected  by 
ITodgson,  namely  Takpa,  Gynrung,  Manyuk,  Horpa,  and 
Thochu,  which  have  many  words  in  common  with  the 
Tibetan.  Another  distant  language  is  the  Lisaw,  Bpoken  in 
parts  of  Yunan,  which  appears  to  be  most  like  the  Burmese; 
moat  of  the  numerals  are  almost  identical  with  the  Burmese. 

The  nest  group  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Ehaai,  which  be- 
longs to  the  hills  between  the  valley  of  Asam  and  Sylhet. 
Tile  £hasis,  according  to  the  last  census,  number  only  92,070. 
Five  dialects  are  given  in  Sir  George  Campbell's  specimens, 
one  of  them  being  distinguished  as  the  '  Ehusi '  proper.  The 
dialects  of  the  Jynteuh  hills  are  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
residents  of  the  Khasi ;  still  all  the  members  of  the  group 
are  so  much  alike  in  construction  that  they  must  be  spoken 
of  OS  dialects  rather  than  as  languages  with  reference  to  each 
uther.  Tones  similar  to  those  of  the  last  group  play  a  very 
important  part  in  distinguishing  between  words.  The  group 
baa  several  important  characteristicB,  which  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  the  languages  hitherto  mentioned.  All  gram- 
uaticat  relations  are  denoted  by  prefixes,  which  are  oi^en 
significant,  and  can  be  used  as  separate  words.  Nong  'an 
inhabitant,'  '  a  fellow,*  forms  most  nouns  of  agency  ;  jiny  '  a 
tiling,'  abstract  nouns ;  as,  waongbdm  '  an  eater,'  ka-jingbam 
'  food' ;  from  ham  '  to  eat.'  Again  la,  an  adverb  signifying 
'  since,'  is  the  prefix  for  the  past  tense.  The  genitive  relation  of 
a  noon  is  lre<|uently  signified  by  position  only,  when  the  noun 
in  that  relation  comes  after  the  noun  on  which  it  depends; 
as:  ka-wm  masxi,  the  order  being  '  house  cow,'  but  the  mean- 
ing '  cow  bouse ' ;  but  the  sign  of  the  genitive  relation  is 
frvquently  omitted  where  it  cunnot  be  omitted  in  English 
Mud  other  Aryan  languages  :  as  ka-reng  u-blumj  '  horn  goat,' 
but  meaning  '  goat's  horn.'    In  this  respect  the  Xhasi  group 
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differs  not  only  from  the  non- Aryan  languages  before  men- 
tioned, but  also  from  the  Aryan  and  fix)m  the  Chinese.  Not 
only  animate  but  inanimate  and  abstract  nouns  are  dis- 
tinguished as  masculine  or  feminine,  and  both  the  adjective 
expresses  agreement  with  its  substantive  and  the  verb  with 
its  subject  in  this  respect.  In  the  plural,  gender  is  not  dis- 
tinguished. The  personal  pronouns  in  the  Ehasi  dialect  are  : 
nga  '1/  ngi'we';  me  {m.),pha  (f.)  'thou,* jt?Ai* you';  u  (m.) 
*he,*  ka  (f.)  'she,*  ki  'they.'  The  third  personal  pronoun 
plays  an  important  part  in  denoting  when  prefixed  both  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  and  the  agreement  of  the  adjective 
and  verb  therewith.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  two 
Southern  Indian  groups,  the  gender  of  the  verb  was  signified 
by  suffixed  pronominals. 

In  animate  objects  the  distinction  of  sex  is  made  by  the 
prefixed  pronoun,  as  u-briw  '  a  man,'  ka-brttv  'a  woman'; 
ft^/tdn  '  a  drake,'  ka-hdn  '  a  duck.'  Of  inanimate  objects 
the  great  majority  no  doubt  are  feminine ;  still  several 
of  the  great  objects  of  nature  are  masculine,  as  the  names 
for  '  tree,'  '  mountain,'  '  rock,'  '  star,'  and  also  u-bynai 
*  the  moon  '  is  masculine,  while  ka-mgi  '  the  sun '  is 
feminine ;  also  many  words  for  smaller  objects,  such  as  for 
rice,  sulphur,  chain,  bread,  fruit,  etc.,  are  masculine.  Ab- 
stract nouns,  however,  are  all  feminine.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  agreement  of  the  verb  and 
the  adjective  with  the  substantive  is  expressed  :  u-kynna 
H'babha  u-la-wan  '  the  good  boy  came.'  La  is  the  prefix 
denoting  the  past  tense,  and  babha  is  the  adjective  'good.' 
Most  adjectives  are  formed  from  some  other  part  of  speech 
by  the  prefix  ba^  as  in  the  above  instance;  babha  'good,'  from 
the  adverb  bha  'well';  or  again,  as  bahok  'just,'  from  hok 
'justice.'  The  plural  prefix  ki  is  common  to  both  genders, 
as  ki'sim  ki-her  '  birds  fly.'  The  usual  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence  is  subject,  verb,  object ;  as  u-briio  u-punih  ia  ka-ing 
'  the  man  shows  the  house,'  where  ia  is  the  preposition  denot- 
ing the  accusative  relation.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
Khasi  is  that  vowels  are  sometimes  dropped  to  avoid  a  hiatus; 
as  nga^n  shim  '  I  will  take,'  for  nga  yn  shim;  ngdm  shim  '  I  do 
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not  lake,'  for  uga  t/m  ahhn.  The  Khasi  again  differs  from 
tbe  j^roups  before  mentioued,  m  ha^-illg  a  relative  proDoun 
which  expresses  the  relative  clause  as  completely  as  any 
Aryan  language.  This  relative  is  ba,  which  takes  the  usual 
g«nder  prefixes;  thus:  ka-kynthfi  ka-ba  shong  ha  ka-ta  ka-ing 
'  tbo  woman  who  lives  in  that  house,'  where  ka-!>a  is  the 
relative  agreeing  in  number  and  gender  with  ka-kynlhei '  the 
woman,'  and  tbe  order  of  the  words  is  exactly  as  in  the 
Eoglish.  Thus  tJie  construction  of  the  sentence  is  direct, 
quite  different  from  the  inverted  order,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
found  in  all  the  preceding  groups.  No  other  language,  I 
believe,  outside  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  personifies 
every  object  as  masculine  or  feminine.  The  Hottentot, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  something  like  the  Khasi  in  this  respect, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  same  exhaustive  division  of  atl 
objects  into  masculine  and  femiuiue.  There  are  other  genders 
or  classes  besides  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

Another  group  is  the  Tai,  which  includes  tbe  Abom, 
Shainti,  Sbaa,  Lao,  Siamese,  and  Tai  Mow.  Host  of  these 
languages  are  not  separated  by  more  than  dialectal  differ- 
encos,  though  the  group  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to 
Western  Asaro,  over  more  than  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  Tai  Mow  or  Chinese  Shan  language,  however,  differs  a 
good  deal  from  tbe  others.  This  group  agrees  with  the 
Eba^i  in  regard  to  the  position  of  tbe  noun  in  the  genitive 
relation ;  but  it  has  no  such  resemblances  of  vocables  or 
otherwise  as  will  justify  our  placing  it  in  the  same  group 
with  tbe  £basi ;  nor  has  the  Tai  any  grammatical  gender 
like  tbe  Khasi.  In  Tai,  also^  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
follows,  whereas  in  Kbusi  it  precedes  tbe  noun.  All  the 
I  members  of  the  Tai  group  are  literary  dialects,  and  their 
I  •Ipbabtrta  are  derived  from  the  Burmese,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  Siamese  alphabet,  which  is  more  remotely  connected, 
though  doubtless,  also,  of  Indian  origin.  The  pronunciation, 
some  at  least  of  the  dialects,  seems  to  have  changed  a 
^  gtwd  d«al  since  the  introduction  of  writing;  tbe  sound  of  a 
}Kvocding  vowel  in  Shan  is  oft^n  changed  with  reference  to 
ibo  final  conaouttut,  while  in  Siamese  several  final  consonants 
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are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  some  letter- 
changes  between  the  different  dialects;  for  instance,  a  Ehamti 
and  Shan  m  frequently  corresponds  to  a  ( in  the  other  dialects, 
a  Khamti  and  Shan  A  to  r  in  the  others,  and  a  Ehamti  n  to  a 
Shan  I  and  to  d  in  the  others.  Again,  in  some  dialects  we 
find  the  same  word  with  the  aspirated,  in  others  with  the 
unaspirated  form  of  the  consonant.  There  are  five  tones 
which  play  an  important  part  in  all  the  dialects,  but,  except  in 
the  Siamese,  they  are  not  expressed  in  writing.  The  relations 
of  nouns  are  expressed  by  prepositions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  genitive  relation,  for  which,  however,  there  is  a  preposi- 
tion in  Siamese;  but  in  the  other  dialects  it  is  expressed  solely 
by  the  position  of  the  noun  in  that  relation  after  the  noun  on 
which  it  depends.  The  nominative  and  accusative  also  are 
ordinarily  distinguished  by  collocation  only,  the  one  before, 
the  other  after  the  verb.  There  are  several  compounds  con- 
sisting of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  course  being  the  qualifying 
noun,  which,  when  literally  translated  into  English,  have  a 
sort  of  poetry  about  them ;  as  in  Siamese  luk-mai '  son  of  the 
tree '= fruit;  me-ndm  *  mother  of  waters  *= river;  ndm-ndm 
'water  of  udders *= milk.  Generic  particles  are  extensively 
used  in  all  the  dialects ;  adjectives  follow  their  substantives, 
and  there  are  relative  pronouns.  The  structure  of  the  verb 
is  of  the  simple  type ;  the  signs  of  some  tenses  are  prefixed, 
of  others  affixed ;  and  the  dialects  do  not  all  agree  in  this 
respect. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  group,  the  Mon,  etc.,  of  which, 
however,  Mon  is  the  only  representative  among  the  Indian 
languages.  Mon  is  also  called  Talcing  and  Peguan.  Pegu 
was  the  original  habitation  of  the  Mons,  but  they  were  driven 
out  of  a  great  part  of  it  by  the  Burmese  about  100  years 
ago,  and  many  of  them  have  settled  in  Siam.  Some  affinity 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Mon  and  the  Eolarian 
group,  on  account  of  the  evident  likeness  between  the  first 
numerals  and  some  few  other  words ;  but  it  is  not  upon  such 
slight  evidence  that  the  groups  hitherto  mentioned  have  been 
formed.  These  have  been  established,  not  only  upon  the 
resemblances  of  a  much  greater  number  of  words,  but  of 
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grammar  also,  while  notbing  can  well  be  more  different  than 
Mon  and  Kolarian  grammar.  It  is  apparently  with  Sam- 
bojan  and  Ananieee  that  the  Mon  has  the  neareet  affinities, 
and  considering  the  distance  at  which  Mon  is  separated  from 
thcso  two  languages  by  the  intervening  Tai,  the  resemblance 
between  them  ia  very  remai-kable,  and  with  the  Karabojan 
the  resemblance  is  not  contined  to  root-words  only,  but 
extends  also  to  the  prefixes. 

Another  language,  apparently,  on  the  whole,  from  its 
vocables,  though  we  have  no  grammar,  belonging  to  this 
group,  19  the  Paloung.  The  pronunciation  of  words  ending 
with  A  in  Mon  is  eaid  to  be  very  fatiguing,  at  least  to 
foreigners,  and  the  Kambojan  also  has  many  words  wilb 
fianl  h.  Not  only  is  there  a  considerable  resemblance  of 
vocables,  but  the  grammatical  structure  of  Mon,  Kambojan 
and  Anamese  is  much  the  same.  The  moat  common  relations 
of  nouns  ore  expressed  by  posilion  only,  the  nominative 
before,  the  accusative  after  the  verb,  the  genitive  by  follow- 
ing the  noun  on  which  it  depends.  Other  relations  are 
expressed  by  prepositions.  Again,  sex  is  distinguished  by 
affixes,  which  are  different  for  human  beings  and  for  animals. 
Kon  in  all  three  languages  means  a  child  or  the  young  of 
any  animal;  thus  Mon  kon  tru  'son,'  koii  pray  'daughter'; 
Eambojun  kon  pros  '  son,'  kon  srcji  '  daughter ' ;  Anamese  ion 
irai  'son,'  kon  gai  'daughter.'  In  Mon,  again,  cJu'k  kmok 
'horse,'  chfh  huh  'mare';  Kambojan  scA  chhmu]  'horse,' 
»fh  tt/ii '  mare.'  Adjectives  follow  their  substantives,  and  they 
are  compared  by  a  particle  of  comparison  placed  after  the 
adjective.  The  verb  in  all  three  languages  has  the  simple 
etructnre.  Some  particles  may  occasionally  be  used  to  charac- 
terize the  tenses ;  but  more  "  frequently  there  is  nothing  but 
the  connexion  to  show  the  tense  or  mood."  There  is  this 
remarkable  difference,  however,  between  the  Mon  and  Kam- 
bnjan  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Anamese  on  the  other  haird, 
that  whereas  the  two  former  apparently  have  but  little  if  any 
rtcuarse  to  tones,  the  Anamese  lias  six  tones,  which  are  very 
cxtwisively  used.  The  two  former,  however,  make  up  for 
the  want  or  little  use  of  tones  in  the  same  way  as  that  spoken 
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of  with  regard  to  several  members  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 
group,  namely,  by  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  determina- 
tive prefixes,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Mon  ;  for  instance,  Mon  and  Ejimbojan  ih-ngay  '  the  sun 
or  the  day,'  compared  with  Anamese  ngay;  Mon  k-dau  'the 
head,'  Anamese  dau ;  Mon  k-to  '  the  ear,'  Anamese  tm.  In 
Kambojan,  also,  there  are  very  great  varieties  of  vowel- 
sounds,  which  serve  to  distinguish  between  many  mono- 
syllabic words,  the  meanings  of  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  confounded.  Again,  there  are  few  derivative  words  in 
Anamese;  but  in  Mon,  at  least,  they  are  often  formed  by 
prefixes.  In  Mon,  also,  substantives  are  sometimes  formed 
from  verbal  roots  by  some  infix  or  modification  of  the  root; 
as  ttnlu  '  darkness,'  from  kiu  '  to  be  dark ' ;  kmlaui  '  a  thief,' 
from  klaut  ^to  steal.'  As  regards  the  characters  in  which 
these  languages  are  written,  those  of  the  Mon  are  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Burmese.  Anamese  employs  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, adapted  to  a  phonetic  syllabary ;  and  the  Kambojan  has 
also  a  syllabary,  but  with  characters  of  its  own,  which  pri- 
marily represent  consonants  followed  by  a  and  consonants 
followed  by  o;  signs  being  added  to  denote  the  numerous 
modifications  of  these  two  vowel-sounds. 

Tablk  of  the  Non-Asyait  LAKauAOEs  OF  India. 

^ote. — ^Brackets  refer  to  dialects  that  are  very  closely  related; 
*  refers  to  languages  not  distinguished  on  the  map ;  f  to  lan- 
guages beyond  the  circle  of  the  Indian  languages. 

Dratipian.  (Mahadeo 

Tamil'  1^'^' '  2 

Malay&lam  ^^^^     ,       ^ 
TeluCTi  Khond  or  Ku 

/  Canalese  g^aon  or  Dhangar 

\  .Badaga  S^J°^f,^^  ^'^  Mfele'r 

Tuhi  Miscellaneous  Dialects. 

Kud^guorCoorg  {l^^ 

Kota  •Keikddi 

Gond  dialects  15^?^*'^ 

^  Also  ancient  Tamil,  a  very  important  study;  and  two  dialects,  Irula  and 
Kuniba. 

'*  Other  dialects  in  Hunter's  Dictionary,  Gayeti,  Rutluk,  Madi.  Others,  again, 
called  after  the  Districts  in  the  Central  Froyince  in  Sir  George  Campbell's  speci- 
mens. 
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EOLAKIAN. 

Sant&li 

!Mand&ri 
Ho  or  Larka  Eol 
Bhumij 
Korwa 
Eharria 
Juang 
JEuri 
(Eurku 
•Mehto 
Sayara 

TiBETO-BuRMAN. 

I.    (  Eachari  or  Bodo 
{  •Mech 
I  •Hojai 

Garo 

Pani-Eoch 

Deori-Chutia 

Tipura  * 
II.    (  Tioetan  or  Bbotia 
<Sarpa 
(Lhopa  or  Bhat&ni 

Changlo 
•Twang 

III.  \  Gurunff 
JMurmT 
♦Th&ksya 

SNewar 
Pahri 
Magar 

IV.  Lepcha 
V.      Dophla 

Miri 
Abor 

•Bhotia  of  Lo» 
yi.      Aka 

VII.      Mishmi  dialects 
Chulikota 
Taying  or  Digaru 
M{jhu 


VIII. 
IX. 


X. 


XL 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 


Dbimal 
Ean&wari  dialects 

iMilehan 
Tibarakad^ 
Sutnehu 
(Eiranti* 
(Limba 

Sunw&r 

Br&ma 

Cbepang 

Vfeyn 

EuBunda 

Naga  dialects 

Natmang  or  Jaipuria 
f  Banpard  or  Johoka  ^ 
\  •Mifhan* 
I  Tablung 

Naga  dialects 

Khari'^ 
f  Nougong  • 
(  Tmgsa  » 

Lhota  10 

Naga  dialects 

Angdmi 

Rengma 
i  Arung 
\  Kuteha 

Liyang  or  Eoreng 

Mar&m 

Mikir 
/  Singpbo  ** 
iJili 

Burmese  *' 

Euki  dialects 

{Thado 
Lwthai 
•Hallami 
Ebyeng 
Manipuri 
/  Mariiig 
\  ♦Ehoibu 


*  Called  Mning  in  Cbittagong. 

'  A  different  language  from  tne  Lbopa  of  tbe  preceding  class. 
'  Called  Bunan  in  Laboul. 

*  Seventeen  dialects :  Rodong,  RiSngcbenbung,  Cbbingt&ngva,  Xfeccbereng, 
"WUing,  Yfikba,  Chour^ya,  Eulungya,  Tbulunj^-a,  Babingya,  l.oborong,  Lam- 
bicbbong,  Bal&li,  S&ng-p&ng,  Dumi,  Eh&ling,  Dungm&Ii. 

*  Apparently  tbe  Seebsaugor  and  Abbay  Purya  of  Sir  George  Campbell's 
specimens. 

*  In  anotber  list  Mutbon. 

"  Probably  Campbell's  Ilatigarva. 

*  Probably  Campbell's  Deka  iTimong. 

*  I*robably  Campbell's  Dop-darya. 
w  I»robablv  Campbell's  Miklai. 

>>  Called  liakbyen  in  Yunan. 

^^  Called  Mugb  in  Cbittagong,  Eukbeng  in  Arakan. 
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Kupui  ^ 

Tangkhul  * 

Lnhupa 
♦Khungui 
♦Phadang 
♦Champhung 
•Kupome 
•Takaimi 

*Aiidro  and  Sengmai 
•Chairel 

*Anal  and  Namfau 
XVIII.    /Kumi 
\*Kami 

Mm 
(  Banjogi  or  Longkhe 
I  •Pankho 

Shendu  or  Poi 

8ak 

Kyau 
XIX.      Karen  dialects 

Sgau 

Byhai 

Red  Karen 

Pwo 

Taru 


Mopgha 

Kay  or  Oaikho 

Toungthu 
OOtLisaw  ' 
tGyanmg 
tTakpa 
fManvak 
tThochu 
fHorpa 

Khasi. 
Khasi^ 


I 

J 


Tai. 
f  Siamese  or  Thai 

]^o 

Shan 

♦Ahom 

Khamti 

♦Aiton 
fTai  Mow  or  Chinese  Shan 

Mon-Anam. 
Mon 

fKambojan 
fAnamese 
fPaloung 


'  Two  dialects,  Songbu  and  Pniron. 

»  Three  dialects,  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern. 

'  Not  classed.     See  page  25. 

*  Four  other  dialects  in  Campbell's  specimens,  Synteng,  Battoa,  Amwee, 

Lakadong. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  printed,  I  have  coloured  the  extra-Indian  portion 
of  the  map.  In  this  portion,  besides  the  languages  given  in  the  table,  we  hare, 
east  of  the  Salwen  River  and  north  of  the  Karens,  the  Kui,  Kho  and  Mu-tse  lan- 
guages (but  not  marked  on  the  map) ;  in  Yunnan,  the  Kato,  Lolo,  Ho-nhi,  and 
x-kia  languages  (not  marked) ;  ana  in  Sechuan,  the  Man-ts6;  all  which  languages 
apparently  belong  to  the  Tibeto-Barman  group.  Again,  beyond  the  Mekhong  are 
the  Lemet  and  Khmu  languages,  which  apparently  belong  to  the  Mon-Anam  group. 
In  order,  also,  to  make  ue  map  a  complete  language  map  of  India,  I  have  given 
the  boundaries  of  the  principal  Aryan  languages.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Oust,  who 
has  helped  me  with  the  preparation  of  the  map,  is  publishing  it  also  with  remarks, 
which  will,  doubtless,  add  to  its  interest,  in  the  Geographical  Mag.  of  Jan.  1878. 
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Art.  II. — A  Dialogue  on  the  Vedantie  Conception  of  Brahma. 
By  Pramada  Dasa  Mittra,  late  Officiating  Professor 
of  Anglo-Sanskrit,  Government  College,  Benares. 

European  Scholar, — Is  the  God  of  the  Yed&ntin  a  conscious 
or  an  unconscious  being  P 

Pandit. — Your  question  rendered  into  Sanskrit  %^T^nfHini 
WV  ^TT^R^^  ^  would  indeed  startle  a  Yed&ntin,  who 
would  consider  it  an  insult  offered  to  his  philosophy  of  pure 
spiritualism. 

8,  But,  is  not  the  charge  of  unconsciousness  or  virtual 
nihilism  brought  against  the  Yedantic  notion  of  the  Deity 
not  only  by  modem  European  scholars,  but  by  old  Indian 
thinkers  of  an  antagonistic  school  P  These  have  called  the 
Yed&ntins  U'^i^ft^isr*  '  disguised  nihilists.' 

P.  Yes,  the  charge  has  arisen  from  a  serious  error  in  their 
own  way  of  thinking,  thus  leading  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  very  scope  of  the  Yed&nta.  But  there  is  a  mixture  of 
truth  in  it,  and  so  the  mistake  has  been  shared  by  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  thinkers. 

8,  A  profound  living  philosopher  of  our  country,  Herbert 
Spencer,  has  remarked  that  there  is  often  a  bone  of  truth  in 
the  grossest  falsehood.  Will  you  decompose  this  charge  into 
its  truth  and  falsehood  P 

P.  In  the  first  place  we  must  consider  well  the  meaning 
we  attach  to  consciousness  in  general.  Our  sensations 
and  the  consequent  mental  impressions  taking  the  form  of 
memory  and  imagination,  along  with  a  comparison  ^  of  their 
similitude  and  dissimilitude,  are  the  elements  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  what  we  call  our  consciousness  Qmddhi). 

^  The  function  of  what  is  called  hj  Hamilton  the  Elaboratiye  Faculty  or 
Understanding  Proper. 

TOL.  X. — [nBW   BEBIE8.]  3 
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Western  philosophers  all  admit  that  our  consciousness  is  not 
possible  except  in  relation  to  the  so-called  external  objects. 
It  is  a  continual  flux,  having  for  its  necessary  condition  the 
objective  world,  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  be  conscious,  with- 
out being  cognizant  of  some  external  object  or  internal 
impression  originally  induced  thereby. 

8.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Berkelian  theory  followed  by 
some  of  the  profoundest  modem  philosophers,  our  conscious- 
ness is  composed  of  what  are  called  external  objects,  but 
what  in  fact  are  sensations  conveyed  through  our  sensitive 
organism  and  the  consequent  purely  mental  impressions. 

P.  The  representative  fiction^  of  the  subjective  self 
(ahankdra)  may  sometimes  be  absent  from  consciousness  ; 
for,  I  believe,  everybody,  especially  in  his  dreams,  has  felt 
himself  in  a  state,  however  transient,  in  whicli  he  forgot 
himself.  Some  of  your  Western  thinkers  have  laid  it  down 
as  an  established  fact  that  Sensation  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  Perception.^  The  same  might  be  held  of  the  relation  of 
these  two  phases  of  Consciousness  to  Keflection,  by  which  I 
mean  that  state  which  refers  the  sensation  or  perception  to 
ourselves,  and  is  weak  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
latter.  An  intensely  vivid  sensation  brings  us  into  a  state 
of  consciousness  in  which  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  our- 
selves. Now  it  being  settled  that  some  object  or  other, 
whether  sun  or  moon,  hill  or  dale,  jar  or  picture,  or  the 
mental  impression  induced  thereby,  is  necessary  to  our 
consciousness,  such  a  consciousness  cannot  be  attributed  to 
God  contemplated  apart  from  his  relation  to  the  world  which 
he  created,  and  before  the  creation  of  which  he  abode  in  his 
absolute  self,  named  by  the  Veddntin  Brahma.  God  con- 
templated in  relation  to  the  world  is  designated  Fiwara — 
the  Lord — to  whom  Sankardch&rya  almost  invariably  gives 
the  epithet  sarvajiia,  or  universally  conscious.  Titcara  is 
conscious  simultaneously  of  the  whole  universe  as  existing 
in  past,  present,  and  future  time,  and  omniscience  can  mean 
nothing  but  universal  consciousness. 


1  See  Mansers  Metaphysics,  p.  364. 
s  Hansel's  Metaphysio^  p.  70. 
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S.  But  what  is  this  Brahma,  then  ? 

P.  Brahma  is  the  Absolute  God,  ttot  conscious  of  the 
I  nnirerse,  for  he  existed  before  it  existed,  and  abides  perfectly 
independent  of  all  relation  to  it.  His  is  not  the  conscioua- 
ness  we  have  discussed,  since  it  is  not  determined  by  objects ; 
it  does  not,  so  to  speak,  depend  upon  them  for  its  nourish- 
ment. Brahma,  therefore,  is  nut  conscious  in  the  usual 
limited  sense  of  the  terra.  He  la  represented  in  the  Upani- 
shads  as  VHItyt  f|M<ll.  Wsi;  "  Without  life,  without  mind, 
pure,"  Thus  have  we  come  to  the  truth  we  sought  for  in  the 
false  charge. 

S.  If  be  is  not  conscious  in  the  sense  we  understand  by 
that  word,  is  it  not  but  fair  to  admit  that  Brahma  is  an  un- 
conscious being  ? 

P.  Certainly  not  ;  for  while  the  Vedantin  denies  this 
mundane  transitory  consciousneas  to  the  Deity,  he  declares 
unmiatakeably  and  emphatically  His  (or  rather  that  He  is) 
Consciousness  Absolute.  Mark  that  He  and  His  consciousness 
are  not  distinct.  To  distinguish  them  would  be  to  postulate 
two  deities. 

8.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  when  I  tell  you  frankly  that  you  seem 

to  me  to  speak  very  strangely.      If  to  distinguish  between 

God  and  His  consciousness  would  amount  to  the  holding  of 

two  deities,  might  you  not  with  equal  reason  say  that  I  hold 

I  two  individuals  in  me,  by  distinguishing  myself  and  my  con- 

[  Bciousnoss?     And   certainly  I   am   not   identical  with   my 

I  conaciousne^,  but  it  is  only  an  attribute  of  mine, 

P.  O  \  you  have  chanced  to  hit  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 

portiint  t«nets  of  the  Ycdanta,  by  thus  accidentally  marking 

I  this  difference  between  your  permanent  self  and  the  varying 

I  lRodc«  of  your  consciousness  (biitidhi).     It  is  this  permanent 

leir  partially  manifested  in  you,  but  pervading  all  conscious 

I  lieinga,  that  is  the  Omnipresent  Spirit.     1^  ^niflT  %7T%(ft' 

"  O  Sweta-ketn,  thou  art  That." 

8.  But  you  have  overlooked  my  objection  to  your  phrase- 
ologj'.     Tou  identify  God  with  His  consciousness,  whilst  I 
consider  it  Hie  attribute,  just  as  my  oonsciousnesa  is  an  attri- 
I  bote  of  myself. 
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P.  You  may  call  your  conscioosnen  (huddhi)  an  attribute 
of  your  soul,  because  it  yaries,  whilst  the  consciousness 
(chaitanya)  of  God  is  one  and  unchangeable,  hence  no  such 
distinction  of  substance  and  attribute  holds  with  him. 

^8.  I  thank  you  for  having  removed  a  great  confusion  in 
my  thoughts.  I  now  comprehend  clearly  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  Fiohte,  Hegel,  and  several  other  great  philosophers 
of  the  West  who  maintain  but  One  Substance,  and  that 
substance  God. 

P.  European  theologians  believe  the  world  to  have  been 
oroatod  of  nothing;  in  other  words,  to  be  nothing  in  its 
germ.  The  Yed&ntin  believes  that  it  teas  nothing  and  is 
nothing  apart  from  the  only  absolute  Being — God.  The 
moment  that  he  withdraws  his  sustaining  energy,  the  universe 
ceases  to  exist. 

S,  But  what  fallacy  is  there  in  holding  that  the  Deity 
formed  a  new  being  in  the  world  which,  since  its  creation, 
continues,  without  his  continuous  energy,  according  to  certain 
laws  originally  established  by  him  P 

P.  Such  a  tenet,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  implies  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  world,  though  originally  it  was 
formed  by  his  will.  Now,  independent  being  and  absolute 
being  are  identical,  and  a  belief  that  can  ascribe  to  Omnipo- 
tence a  power  to  communicate  to  not-being  a  being  absolute 
like  himself,  might  as  easily  ascribe  to  Him  a  power  to  reduce 
himself  into  not-being.  We  thus  see  that  the  infinite  attri- 
butes of  God  must  not  be  believed  to  surpass  the  limits  of 
mutual  compatibility.  Omnipotence  cannot  be  supposed  to 
include  power  to  annihilate  itself,  and  thus  oppose  itself  to 
infinite  existence.  Similarly  we  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
Omnipotence  capable  of  calling  forth  another  omnipotence,  or 
an  Absolute  Being  calling  forth  another  absolute  being.  The 
VefUntin  saw  that  the  very  conception  of  absolute  being 
excludes  duality.  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  being 
that  is  not  God  is  not  being.  What  is  real  in  the  pheno- 
menal universe  is  the  One  God,  and  as  to  the  multiplicity 
and  change  that  are  visible  all  around^  the  Yedintin  is  com- 
{Milled  to  look  upon  them  as  an  illusion — mdyd.    But  while 
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dia  Ved&nta  declares  that  the  pbenomeoal — the  many  and 
the  changiag — are  not  real,  he  confesses  his  perplexity  io 
asoertaiiiing  what  this  seeming  reality  is.'  Whilst  he  feels 
certain  that  Ood  and  God  atone  exists,  he  in  fervent  devotion 
Sies  to  that  myst«riDus  and  iusvrutable  power,^  by  which  the 
Deily  invests  himself  with  these  wondrous  environments 
which  at  once  manit'cst  and  hide  his  presence.  In  ailent 
adoration  he  mutters  'Om'  (the  divine  affirmative),  'Yes, 
Thou  Art,  but  thy  ways  are  beyond  my  ken.' 

S.  Let  ua  return  to  the  main  subject  of  our  conversation — 
the  Conaciousness  of  Brahma,  now  that  we  have  sufficiently 
considered  the  question  of  absolute  being  which  is  indeed 
intimately  connected  therewith. 

P.  Well,  Brahma  is  that  absolute,  immutable  and  ever- 
lasting  Intelligence  which  sustains  this  ever-varying  oon- 
aciousness  of  ours.  It  is  described  as  transcending  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object,  not  being  dependent  on  or 
determined  by,  the  object  world.  What  the  rays  and  the 
manifold  colours  which  they  exhibit  are  to  the  sun,  what 
the  multitudinous  and  eve r-c bunging  waves  are  to  the  ocean, 
our  conscious  minds  along  with  the  phenomenal  world  ex- 
hibited therein  are  to  that  Fountain  of  Intelligence.  It 
LRLDscends  our  conception  indiaed,  but  on  that  account  is  not 
a  nonentity.  For  the  anthropomorphist,  unable  to  realize 
the  conception  of  an  unembodied  intelligence,  might  with 
equal  reason  declare  that  a  God  destitute  of  a  material  body 
is  nothing.  As  the  elemental  deity  is  above  the  fetish ;  as 
tbo  God^  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  holiness,  with  an 
imporialiable  form  of  infinite  loveliness,  is  above  the  former ; 
as  to  this  embodied  deity  the  personal  God  of  Western 
theology  is  superior;  as  the  Vedantic  conception  of  Iswara 
is  perhaps  still  more  philoaophical  and  re6aed:  so  above  even 
fswura  is  the  Supreme  Brahma,  above  all  conditions  and 
relations,  Pui-e  Intelligence,  Pure  Bliss,  Everlasting,     The 
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ttfaterr  hx  wlikk  tke  abaolute  Brahma  brings  himself  into 

c^itoa  to  tlft^  oniTeiae  as  fswara,  or  the  Personal  Deity,  is 

TmstB^T  desigiiated    sMijrd   (illusion),   iakti    (power),   and 

mmiriii\rmisar^)-^    This  inacmtahle  principle,  when  contem- 

n^uc^  oi.  coniKXHXi  witk  tbe  Deity,  takes  the  name  of  Power 

;iiiil  IiM^  t&  amante  identity,  for  God  and  his  power  cannot 

b«  CQaMi^^  «*  dHtinet*     Bat  when  it  is  thought  of  in  con- 

i»3ioa  widiL  ib*  mBiT«we»  it  becomes  distinct  from  God  and 

i^  ^ectttKiii  IUjkwo^    For  the  uniTerse,  or  the  aggregate  of  the 

trhiirptfiitnwn*^  b«B^c  iwthiiig  but  the  eTanescent  modes  of  the 

^I^^^^I^M^  of  ETia^  beings,  has  no  permanent  existence  or 

^tiib^attCailitT.     It  ^o«M  nerer,  however,  be  forgotten,  as  is 

oA«i  dkNW  i^«^  ^^  P^uadit8>  that  the  doctrine  of  illusion  is 

w^i^^i>tkiik    mth^    than   a    solution  of   the   mystery   of 

ruottijau    Ii  »  *D^  itttorprelatioa  only  so  far  as  it  explams 

dk^  ftJtfKi»  ^*  ft^^^  interpretations.    As  Professor  Ferrier 

^v$v  ^  K*'^^  ^  ewfT  truth  is  its  contrasting  error.     So  it 

yV  ^fc*^"  iai  o»p*»itioiii  to  the  Pradkana-vada,  or  theory  of 

btitt^I  ww«w  heM  by  the  Sinkhyas ;  to  the  Paramdna-vada, 

^  ^jiQiMiHUC  theory,  of  the  Naiyiyikas ;  to  the  Vijhdna-vdda 

j^atj^  ^AMir-nnLMJ'  Abedate  Idealism  and  Nihilism,  of  the 

^»Hif^  ^  ^|TliHi#tTtH''i^  I  Hwniw:  h^  t^T^  "^- 

1^  I  ^L4Ji-^if  t*'-  u>^mn\mtM^  «•  t<W  TtJtmtm  SHnu^  toL  i.  p.  454,  BA.  Ind. 

•»  \jukW  *»fcJi  ¥^M«k^    •'^  '•**^  ***'  ^  |y»fci<li»iiw>l  world,  teeming  to  be  one  with 

,  ^  ,vm»*»M»«**»  ^^  ^  bA^^  »bi«»^  ^wvpi*  ui  the  Absence  of  true  knowledge, 

\s,i*tk*«w*»^  ^  iai^^?ite^tl&ii  v^iA  VW)  er  iKftremtiatum  (from  Him),  are 

**^  "l  'u4  ».h^  >"♦  ^*  ****^  ^^>i^'*»*  *^  lDNp«iwi»  IN>w«»  or  Nature  of  the  universally 

^^****    .^1  vad.    Vv*  1^  ^^*  *iM*w  ^  tV*  Yv*d  is  what  sapports  name  and  form. 

'      ^  >khwh  «^  Ov«*ttK^  ^^N*ifc  «Ik«»  ^  l^rnkMMk  tte, 

-  \>M*M,^  W  H>*«*^  v\taM«^^  v^iwiwl  W  AN^lawd  identical  with  God,  because 

S  A  ikv  uukii**fcX^»»<tK  >>*  •i«*l««^.  .**#!  •  *»  ««  tti«y  ^  declared  separate  from 

**     L  vv"*  ^^  ^  ^Jw.*«K  W  ^  vti^  ia  fite  knowledge,  or  (to  reconcile  a 

^*^?vAtv*kl  ^*^  ^^  ^  Yv*hiM»^  tiN*#0  WNittd  ottl  of  nothing,  cannot  have  an 
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8.  I  see  tliat  in  Brabma  the  Vedintin  has  attempted  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  Deity  freed  from  the  slightest 
tincture  of  materiul  ideas,  but  at  the  same  time  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  in  a  Being  which  transceDds  my  con- 
['Ception. 

P.  I  understand  your  difficulty,  but  let  me  try  to  remove 
it.  Just  consider  whether  you  can  realize  in  conception  the 
<!ou8cious  souls  of  other  men.  You  can  not.  Your  belief  in 
other  souls  than  yourself  is  founded  on  an  inference,  and  not 
on  an  immediate  cognition ;  you  are  only  cognizant  of  their 
material  forms  and  words.  Further,  I  ask,  can  you  realize 
is  conception  your  own  eelf,  that  continues  one  and  the  same 
through  all  its  varying  modes  of  consciousness,  that  seeming 
to  be  changed  in  pleasure  and  pain  still  preserves  its  mys- 
terious identity?'  Were  you  to  conceive  yourself,  you  would 
mtake  yourself  a  mode  of  your  consciousness,  and  thus  make 
[.the  whole  a  part  of  itself,  or  rather  the  support  itself,  the 
•npported.  You  still,  however,  believe  in  yourself  as  the 
permanent  one  underij'ing  or  supporting  the  varied  succes- 
sion of  sensations  and  impressions.  Thus  God,  though  not 
conceivable,  miMt  be  believed  in  as  the  Absolute  Intelligence, 
|<supporting  through  our  conscioue  souls  the  whole  universe, 

the  material  universe  merges  into  our  conscious  souls,  so 
do  our  conscious  souls  merge  into  that  One,  eternal  and  un- 
fathomable Flood  of  Consciousness — Brahma.  The  relation  of 
the  external  world  to  the  animal  soul,  and  that  of  the  animal 
soul  to  the  Lord,  are  remarkably  summed  up  in  the  following 
couplet,  quoted  from  the  Sira-drinhti,  in  the  Philosophy  of 
DiWne  Recognition,' a  noble  specimen  of  Indian  philosophical 

The  Pandit,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

"  HiiT  coulil  not  know  the  koowerl" — BTiha^drimgaia  Upam'theJ. 
E  Prmtjnbbijlia  DnrJuoa,  which  beui  a  duae  alHnitj  to  Ihe  Vedlinla. 
ib  >jiUiiu  VB  at  one  in  their  main  docCrines,  but  itbilit  the  Utter  reita  prisd- 
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^  Tbe  jar  ii  eonaeioaB  duoagli  lawmM,  and  I  am  conscious 
diroii^  die  »If  <^  tiie  jar.  I  am  eonaeiou  through  the 
self  of  Smim-mm^  and  He  is  ^jmrniam^  throogfa  myself/'  That 
ii  to  say;  as  the  cliIliUiblu  of  ao-caHed  external  objects  de- 
pends upon,  die  consooasneas  of  firing  creatures^  which  in 
its  tnsL  is  jeteuuiuedhydie  farmer,  so  theeooacious  existence 
of  IiTm^  exeacarea  Agpenda  apm  the  BiTine  consciousness, 
wtnck  m  defiBrnmied  by  die  toCafily  of  intdfig^Mses  in  the 
conacHHis  onlierafe.  God  is  die  sfarit  eonsdous  of  the 
uniierae,  WbiliBt  an  extremeH'  fimited  pmiion,  and  that 
only  at  die  maDecml  luiLigtaCy  enfiers  into  my  consciousness^ 
die  whole  <rf  obe  oooacnm  aniieiae,  togeihery  of  course,  with 
^e  macerial  ooe  tsoc  ban^  apaa  il»  enters  into  the  conscious- 
Tieea  vif  6«hL  Fi  I'liyi  ic  wenH  mit  be  too  bold  to  say  that 
die  lixGraze  •■Hriiii"'*^''^  abffve  eaabodies  the  highest  possible 

of  the  transcendently 


Cs.  Asxvpitnic  V  ^^^  Tvw  then,  we  are  to  God  what 
_jca»'  ^  >t  ^ft.  JL»  iHsaer  analysed  into  sensations  rests  in 
vmrsecv^^  «  ^w  >iacwtres  lesl  in  the  One  Universe  Self. 
Ti»  ittra»mM»  wii  Sl  Pknl's  teaching,  "In  Him,  we 
ink  mivtiw  jmi  iaw  «»  beiag.'*  But  this  Universal  Self 
^  r^^ssssD^  w^  lonmx  reiti  in  Brahma — the  Absolute,  the 

^    ■^  *«i»k  - 

S  ?Uje  ^m»  ^ift  dK^  iMfrin^  that  holds  God  to  be  the 

^    r>  Vi^  ^rtft  ^>^  Kt^  ooascioQsness  in  its  objective 

«M<V  :^|«  «  >r  ^5^  ^  tbr  »  it  is  rdated  to  objects,  is  the 

tAfi^i^  ^'  ^  .i«e»»i«aiiw»»rf  fixing  beings,  no  more  detracts 

r^  W  ^ff^K^JHy  v^«*«*  *^^  inteUigence  or  magniBed 

WiwitviH  ^^  ^i«  ^  ««w«  *y  ^  ^*«™)»  ^a^  *o  ^oW  that 

ttd  ui  uudjais  of  our  consciousness. 


^        »  kM«  traglit  by  means  of  an  ex- 

^  „ .MKk  *»  a«l  ol  the  Uue  or  the  like,  and 

,,,^^,^  «ih4  <»  iIm  ^  ghaint  or  the  like,  (both)  most 
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I  outer  consciousneas  is  composed  of  what  is  called 
ikes  away  my  personality.  No  more  agtiiu  ie  the 
pPeraoD  aifected  by  the  cognitions,  feelings  and  yolitiona 
^aots  of  living  eouls,  than  my  own  self  is  affected  by  the 
octioos  and  chunges  of  matter,  excepting  only  that  part 
which  is  more  intimately  connected  with  me,  viz.  my  organic 


the 


S.  According  to  this  showing,  myself,  though  an  element 
in  tie  external  consciousness  of  God.  is  distinct  from  His 
absolute  self.  But  does  not  the  Brahma-vudin,  or  Vedaiitic 
Absolutist,  hold  my  soul  identica.1  with  God  ? 

P.  You  must  always  remember  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  soul,  answering  to  the  two 
distinct  names  Paramdtnid  (Supreme-  or  Transcendental  Soul), 
and  Jhdtim '  (Animal  or  Conscious  Soul).  The  soul  has 
been  defined  by  some  to  be  one  that  knows,  feols,  and  wills. 
Kor  is  it  denied  that,  whether  happy  or  miserable,  one  feels 
himself  one  and  the  same.  How  can  you  reconcile  the  con- 
tradiction that  the  miserable  is  the  same  with  the  happy 
•eU'P  Either  call  pain  and  pleasure  an  illusion,  or  call 
yourself,  i.v.  the  unchanging  sell',  an  illusion,  and  so  they 
have  actually  done,  and  thus  have  arisen  the  two  principal 
classes  of  thinkers,  the  Positivists  or  Phenomenalist^  and 
the  Absolutiste. 

8.  I  will  try  to  remove,  by  a  material  analogy,  the  queer 
contradiction  you  have  made  out.  As  my  eyes  and  ears, 
though  dilferently  utfected  by  agreeable  and  disagrcHiuhle 
sights  and  sounds,  are  not  materially  changed,  so  myself, 
though  distinctly  atl'ected  by  pain  and  pleasure,  am  not 
changed  in  my  real  nature. 

P.  Well,  then,  these  two  distinct  circumstances  respectively 
lint  to  two  distinct  selves.  As  the  matter  of  my  optic 
nerves  is  not  changed  under  their  varied  alfections,  so  the 
spiritual  substance  of  my  soul  is  not  changed  iu  spite  of  the 
tnodificatious  my  outer  consciousness  undergoes.  And  it  is 
this  unchanged  self  (call  it  transcendental  if  you  like)  that 
U  tie  manifestation  of  God.  We  are  not  indeed  diiectly 
>  Called  ilao  Vijndndtmii. 
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conscious  of  it,  for  being  the  subject,  we  cannot  make  it  the 
object  of  consciousness.  Nevertheless,  its  existence  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  fact  of  consciousness.  I  know  it  so  far 
(and  indeed  that  is  sufficient  knowledge)  that  /,  the  mutably 
conscious  self,  canpot  exist  but  in  and  through  that  Immut- 
able Self.  Thus,  according  to  the  Yed&nta,  the  Unchanging 
Soul  is  Paramdtmd  (supreme  soul) ;  and  the  unchanging 
soul  seeming  to  be  changed  is  Jivdtmd  (animal  soul).^  Inas- 
much as  the  unchanging  self  seems  to  be  changed,  and  the . 
changing  outer  consciousness  {Imddhi)  seems  to  be  the  self,' 
these  two  are  often  confounded  together.  The  varying 
modes  which  my  existence  passes  through  are  called  modes 
of  my  consciousness.  Entirely  different  as  they  are  mutually, 
they  all  go  by  the  name  of  consciousness.  There  must  then 
be  some  common  element  in  all  these  modes  which  leads  to 
the  application  of  the  common  name  of  consciousness.  This 
element  can  be  no  other  than  myself.  Abstracted  from  their 
differentiating  features,  the  differing  modes  of  consciousness 
are  imified  in.Jf^.  /,  the  subject,  am  one  with  pure  un- 
differenced  consciousness,  purged  from  the  ever-varying 
matter  which  lends  its  colour  to  it  (as  the  red  hybiscus 
flower  does  to  the  colourless  crystal),  and  which,  therefore, 
is  not  /  the  unchanged.  It  is  true  that  consciousness  in  its 
human  form  cannot  be  realized,  except  in  relation  to  the 
subject  and  the  object,  yet  it  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  former  than  the  latter, 
unless  indeed  both  of  them  are  absolutely  identified  with  it* 
S.  A  Western  thinker,  not  a  Brahma-vdclin,  has  made  the 

S^wetdiwatara  UpamihoA,  4,  6. 

*'  Two  birds,  of  fair  plumagef  ever  associated  and  intimate,  cling  to  the  same 
tree  (body) :  Of  these,  the  one  eats  the  tasteful  fruit  (pleasure  and  pain) ;  un- 
tasting,  shines  forth  the  other." 
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RiUowing  confessions  favourable  to  your  position  :  "  Yet 
amidst  all  these  changes,  the  conscious  subject,  the  personal 
self,  continues  one  and  unchanged.  A  similar  distinction 
between  the  accidenlnl  aad  the  ensential  must  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  internal  consciousness.  The  matter  of  that 
ooneciousness  is  continually  changing ;  while  the  form  abides 
pennanent  and  immutable.  Emotions,  thoughts,  Tolitions, 
succeed  one  another  at  every  moment,  the  self — feeling,  think- 
ing, willing — is  one  and  the  same  throughout.  It  is  not 
iary  to  my  personal  existence  that  I  should  feel  joy  or 
',  anger  or  tranquillity ;  for  the  calm  man  of  to-day  is 

B  same  as  the  angry  man  of  yesterday  ;  and  he  who  laughs 

■day  may  weep  to-morrow.     Nay,  more :  not  only  is  every 
iai  experience  which  constitutes  the  matter  of  conscious- 
alien    to   and   separable  from   the   personality  of  the 

bject ;  but,  et«." ' 
\P.  Well,  then,  the  /,  free  from  "  every  special  experience 

ken  to  and  separable  from  the  personality  of  the  subject," 
free  from  all  earthly  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  is  the  Para- 
miiimri — Pure   and   '  Essential '   Consciousness— 


S.  But  what  right  have  you  to  call  this  pure  consciousness 
r  Self,  when  I  am  never  conscious  of  myself,  except  in 
tation  to  an  object  P 

I  do  not  call  this  pure  consciousness  self  because  I  ever 
1  (which  I  do  not)  my  mutably  conscious  self  identified 
1  it,  but  because  I  feel  clearly  enough  that  /,  the  subject, 
■r  separable  from  consciousness,  whilst  every  particular 
act  is  Bucceesively  separated  from  it.  And  he  who  feels 
f  nnable  to  believe  in  a  pure  consciousness  has  no  right 
f  believe  in  a  God  whose  consciousness,  as  I  have  already 
,  must  be  believed  to  be  independent  of  the  object  world 
1  He  created.  It  has  been  declared  that  consciousness  is 
i  possible  except  in  relation  to  the  subject  and  the  object. 
roidiiig  the  term  '  relation,'  which  is  somewhat  vague  as 
i  respect  of  consciousness,  the  same  fact  may  be  enun- 


'  HaiiHt'a  MstsjilijUM,  p.  359. 
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ciftl^  thus :  oonaoiousness  in  its  human  form  almoot  inyariably 
^iiMiifWltt  itaolf  in  two  phases — the  self  and  the  not-self.  The 
w)f^(ih«MMh  which  is  essential  to  and  inseparable  from  it,  is 
vlM^nH>l«4riaod  by  unity  and  permanency.  The  not-self-phase, 
wKk^h  is  aooidental  and  separable^  is  characteruied  by  diver- 
ly^  i^iul  succession.  This  latter  has  distinctiye  and  exdusive 
^mu^  iu  Sanskrit,  viz.  buddhi^  antahkarama,  manah.  It  can- 
^s*^»  without  ambiguity,  be  represented  in  English  by  a  single 
vis^^L  but  the  phrase  'outer  consciousness'  may  tolerably 
^^llWt)r  to  it.  As  consciousness,  in  its  essential  form,  is 
^v(i4^tioi4l  with  self,  the  unmodified,  it  is  huddhi  that  is  said  to 
MU^brgo  modifications,  and  not  consciousness  proper.  It 
(kmMhiJ  is  defined  to  be  the  internal  sense  suooessiyely 
iMMUUiing  the  forms  of  external  objects. 

N,  In  the  beginning  of  our  conversation,  I  remember  you 
(lid  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  notion  of  the  subject  as 
MX  element  of  consciousness,  and  now,  driving  the  object 
altogether  to  the  background,  you  make  the  subject  the  very 
(5MMi)nce  thereof.     Is  it  not  a  palpable  self-contradiction  P 

P.  When  I  have  made  this  remark,  I  have  dbne  so  with 
reference  to  the  '  outer  consciousness,'  buddhi^  in  which  sense 
I  have  at  the  outset  generally  used  the  term  consciousness. 
Although  I  have  remarked  that  the  '  representative  notion ' 
of  self  (ahahkdra)  is  stronger  or  weaker  inversely  as  the 
objective  element  is  stronger  or  weaker,  it  must  be  distinctly 
remembered  that  what  Dr.  Mansel  ^  calls  the  '  presented  self,' 
praiyagdtmdy  must  always  continue  to  underlie  consciousness. 
The  mysterious  something  which  is  not-self,  yet  depends 
upon  self,  and,  in  its  turn,  makes  self  seem  to  depend  upon  it, 
is  Ood's  illusive  power,  his  indirect  manifestation.  This  con- 
sciousness again,  which  with  far  greater  distinctness  presents 
itself  as  self,  though  tinged  by  the  mysterious  not-self,  is  His 
direct  manifestation.  The  huddhi^  being  more  intimately 
connected  with  external  objects  than  with  the  internal  sub- 
ject, is  declared  to  be  jadd  or  unconscious,  and  derives  its 
semblance  of  consciousness  from  the  conscious  souL     It  is 

^  Metaphyiics,  p.  364. 
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iiD  between  the  internal  subject  and  the  external 

object,  purtaking  of  the  character  of  both.     The  ParamdtmA 

may  be  compared  to  white  uarcflected  light  pervading  space, 

and  the  Jhatmii  to  the  Bame  light  reflected  upon  various 

objects  and  presenting  various  hues.     As  the  former,  though 

I      Tisible  indeed,  n&y  the  cause  of  universal  vision,  yet  seems  to 

■^fea  less  clearly  manifested  than  the  latter  reflected,  for  instance, 

^^^Bon  a  broad  white  wall ;   so  the  Pitramdlmd,  though  the 

^^Bftnifest  source  of  universal  consciousness,  yet  seems  mani- 

^^Reted  only  when  reflected  upon  buddhi,  the  internal  material 

^B>sf  external  objects.     N'ay,  more;  as  material  objects,  though 

^P'they  reflect  but  the  colours  contained  in  tight,  seem  to  present 

their  own  colours,  so  the  phenomenal  world,  though  reflecting 

what  are  mysteriously  contained  in  the  while  light  of  pure 

coDsctoiLsness    reflected   therein,   seems    to    present    its   own 

ahapes.     As  the  many  colours  are  inexplicably  contained  in 

the  white  light,  without,  in  the  least,  atfecting  its  whiteness, 

10  the  many  phenomena  of  the  world  are  mysteriously  con- 

Ined  in  Pure  Consciousness,'  without,  in  the  least,  afl'ecting 

■  purity. 

\  S.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  visible  material  light  were 

iated    to    furnish    in    ita    marvellous    phenomena    exact 

ilels   to   the    all-wonderful    manifestations  of  that   in- 

ible   yet  universally   visible   Spiritual   Light  —  Brahma. 

hit  I  cannot  by  any  means  reconcile  this  Pure  and  Passive 

ness.  though  self-luminous  and  illuminating  Nature, 

|th  active  Omnipotence  and  Mercy  ruling  the  universe. 

|p.  I  have  already  declared  that  Gfod  in  relation  to  the 

is   not  pure    consciousness,   but   is  named  iabala 

ihnut,  eatiiesba  Brithmn  (conditioned   or  personal   God), 

J  riwara  (the  Lord).     Whilst  the  field  of  our  consciousness 

■extremely  limited,  that  of  I'iirara  is  infinite.     Whilst  our 

I  has  but  a  semblance  of  freedom,  being  determined  by 

nliTCfl,  which  again  are  determined  by  an  intricate  tissue 

F  moral  and  physical  causes ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  deter- 

>    Cdlfd    nLw    t^kihia    [iiitacts).    from     being    prewnud    ^et    imnSeRtci!, 
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mined,  in  the  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments 
only,  by  the  respective  actions  of  rational  creatures  in  their 
successive  states  of  existence.  Whilst  our  will  cannot 
surpass  the  laws  of  nature  (or  can  counteract,  on  an  extremely 
meagre  scale,  i.e.  in  our  bodily  movements,  that  of  gravitation 
only),  those  laws  are  nothing  but  the  determinate  operation 
of  His  will  or  power.  Thus  whilst  we  are  subject  to  Mdi/d 
or  Nature,  she  is  subject  to  Him*  Whilst  we  are  controlled 
by  the  many  and  changing  and  are  scarcely  conscious  of  our 
essential  selves,  He  projects  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  himself, 
and  is  yet  unaffected  in  his  absolute  consciousness.  How 
Nature  is  contained  in  Him,  and  yet  is  not  essentially  one 
with  Him,  I  have  repeatedly  declared  to  be  a  mystery. 

8.  But  does  not  the  Vedantic  doctrine  of  non-duality 
destroy  man's  moral  and  religious  obligations  P  ^ 

P.  There  is  not  a  more  pernicious  mistake  than  such  a 
supposition.  The  doctrine  can  scarcely  have  any  practical 
bearing,  pointing,  as  it  does,  to  a  state  which  transcends  all 
relations  and  conditions,  and  is  therefore  above  the  sphere  of 
practice.  The  Veddntin  may  earnestly  labour  to  release 
himself  from  duality,  but  in  the  course  of  his  endeavours,  up 
to  the  last  moment  that  he  is  conscious  of  this  duality,  he 
is  but  a  mortal,^  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  ordinances  of 
religion  and  morality.     Nay,  devotion  to  God,  the  Lord  and 

^  The  question  itself  is  possible  only  under  the  conditions  of  duality,  and  so 
the  answer  too  must  be  one  that  relates  to  a  state  of  duality  alone.  For  a  man 
to  consider  whether  he  should  act  in  this  or  that  particular  manner,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  perceive  difference,  and  if  he  does  perceive  difference,  he  has  no 
right  to  act  in  any  other  manner  than  that  prescribed  by  the  moral  and  religious 
laws  ordained  under  the  conditions  of  duality.  If,  however,  through  stupidity 
he  argues  himself  into  the  commission  of  sin,  in  mistaken  conformity  with 
Vedantic  non-duality,  in  spite  of  his  actual  conscioutnest  of  duality ,  purga- 
torial fires  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  act,  and  he  would 
feel  them  neither  more  nor  lees  really  than  he  was  conscious  of  the  act  itself. 
Thus  all  objections  to  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  morality  are  utterly 
untenable. 

"  As  before  waking,  all  the  perceptions  and  acts  of  a  dream  are  felt  as  true,  so 
before  the  recognition  of  the  identity  of  the  Divine  and  human  soul,  all  percep- 
tions and  acts  are  properly  regarded  as  true.*' — S'ankard's  Brahmasiitra''bhdshya, 
p.  449. 
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J  Father  of  all,  with  a  heart  free  from  every  atain  of  impurity,' 

I  along  with  the  practice  of  the    virtues  of   forgiveness  and 

I  charity,  contentment  and  truth,  and  an  entire  control  of  the 

i  tenses  and  passions,  are  distinctly  and  emphatically  declared'  1 

to  be  the  only  means  towards  the  attainment  of  the  very  I 

L  right  or  capacity  (adkikdra}  to  aeek  the  highest  truth — that  ■ 

I  God  is  the  only  truth.    The  VedAnta  is  indeed  not  favourable 

I  to  the  worldly  pursuits  of  wealth  or  power  or  fame,  nor  is  it 

I  directly  calculated  (as  few  philosophical  systems  are)  to  foster 

sentimenta  and  efforta  trending  to  the  material  advancement 

of  a  nation.    It  is  however  to  be  remembered  that  the  system 

U  properly  intended  for  the  ynli  or  nannydmi,  who  has  passed 

the  life  of  a  houae-holder  and  fuI6Ued  the  duties  pertaining 

thereto. 

8.  But  does  not  the  very  act  of  teaching  that  God  is  the 
only  truth,  being  itself  false,  falsify  the  supposed  truth? 

P.  So  more  is  tbo  doctrine  falsified  by  the  falsehood  or 
unreality  of  the  words   which  convey  it,^  than   the   words 

the  iruli,  .iiiolwi  hy  S'onksrn,  >hid.  \>.  240.) 

m)„i,i,  R6,  1.     Sl-.'  nW  y.-ild„ia.mr.,.  in  the  b,> sinning. 

'  ■«KlfiIMH^SJ'1Ifl'a*flfl'Ji(3I'i1'<'*'in*TTf^5T«iB^Tl7WTft 

S'«nkiir«-s  romm.  p;  449. 

Glura,  p.  450. 

"pjUflmngh  the  biting  n(  ■  rerpent,  or  bntbinK  in  wntor.or  auph  like  new  poitain- 

—  "-  "Tie  auo  in  the  state  of  dreaming  ara  £»lae,  yet  the  fact  of  Iho  conwious- 

U,  !>.  Rput  from  th«  objutK,  ii  tme,  linco  it  is  not  fnlsifled  even  after 

So  u  r«ginl>  God,  the  ohIt  tmth.  tliere  eiinta  tbe  Bubjoctiro  ranBciolu- 

Ivrljing-  tbo  (phenomcniillv)  false  Veda  (vhich  leachea  the  abHiluls  unity 

■  Ge^."    That  is  to  say,  tbe  abjectitity  of  the  Veda  along  witli  that  of  every 

Mak  ch*  b  false,  bat  the  aabjectiTe  canscioiisneES  that  God  ia  tbo  only  reality 

Klim.    This  indeed  might  have  been  falsified,  if  cuascionsieu  itaelt  had  beau 

*'  ~      1  horn  ita  objective  mnlliplieity.    And  this  is  far  (roni  bein^  dooe, 

>  b«ng  held  tUe  only  retiduum.  uf  truth.     As  the  objertivity  oE 

—^ w  falsified  in  the  wakiuc,  hot  not  its  subjectiTity;  so  the 

ouKiiaiunesi  itaeU  ia  fahiilied  in  the  IhTine  ubjectlesi 
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br  being  represented  by  false  words 

^    Kay  the  black  written  letters 

but  fiJsely  YisiUey  inform  men 

to  all  die  senses.    As,  in  the  ordinary 

ink  is  not  unreal,  but  its  attribute 

iheTedanlic  Tkw,  the  pure  existence 

( aol  unreal,  but  the  attribute 

TW  ink  ««» to  be  visible,  while  it 

dbi  is  KdDr  so.    Similaiiy  the  world 

NttraMcs  to  the  senses,  whilst 


^BLjft>MfeN54aMi|^%«t3^^2UiMi^4£lir:  t^«ttt«neiUaMsdut>iigli  Hb light!" 
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Art.  III. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali. 

By  E.  Friederich. 

[Continued  £rom  Vol.  IX.  n.s.  p.  120.] 

The  Princely  Families. 

We  have  already  referred  briefly  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
XcUriyan  princes,  and  all  the  present  Xatriyas,  trace  their 
descent  to  the  Deva  Agung.  The  princes  and  Gnstis  of 
Tahanan  and  Badong  are  descended  from  Arya  Damar ;  and, 
finally,  the  princes  and  Gustis  of  Mengui^  Karang-Assem^ 
Bokleng  and  Lombok  derive  their  pedigree  from  Patih  Gaja 
Madda.  This  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Bali  by  the  Javanese  of  Majapahit. 

An  ancient  connexion  between  Java  and  Bali  is  indicated 
in  the  Usana  Bali,  Bali  was  in  the  possession  of  evil  spirits 
or  giants,  that  is,  the  Balinese  were  not  yet  Hindus  (comp. 
Abdullah^  in  the  Tijdsch,  voor  Nelrlands  Indie,  7,  2,  p.  160, 
sqq.).  A  few  Hindus  ^m  Majapahit  had  settled  in  Bali, 
and  had  a  temple  in  Bazuki  (so  called  after  the  Indian 
serpent-king  Wasuki,  who,  in  the  Indian  and  Balinese  my- 
thology, accompanies  Siva  and  plays  an  important  part). 
They  were  oppressed,  however,  by  the  infidel  princes  and 
people.  The  account  of  the  descent  of  the  gods  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Maya  Danawa  and  the  demons  indicates  the 
triumph  of  Hinduism.  The  Usana  Bali  does  not  tell  us  by 
what  earthly  means  this  religion  was  established,  and  the 
reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  (1)  that,  in  order  to  attain  its  full 
sanctity,  the  religion  must  be  introduced  by  the  gods  themselves, 
(2)  that  it  wa^  desirable  or  necessary  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
conquered  peopk  (the  original  Balinese),  by  representing  them 
as  conquered  not  by  men  but  by  gods.  The  Usana  Bali  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  people. 

In  the  Usana  Java,  however,  we  find  traces  of  the  true 
conquest.  It  is  represented,  here,  as  taking  place  immediately 
before  the  crossing  over  of  the  Deva  Agung,  the  chief  of 
Majapahit ;  but  at  that  time  Bali  (according  to  the  same 
Usana  Java)  had  already  become  a  province  of  the  kingdom 

TOL.  X. — [mnr  sbiubb.]  4 
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of  Majapahit,  and  is  merely  subdued  a  second  time  after  a 
revolt  of  the  governor.  The  institution  of  castes  and  the 
Hindu  religion  evidently  existed  in  Bali  previously  to  this,  as 
is  clear  also  from  the  narrative  of  Abdullah  ;  but  the  revolt 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Governor  of  Bcdi  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dividing  the  land  among  the  nobles  of  Majapahit, 
and  the  prince  of  Majapahit,  or  his  son,  came  to  reside  in 
this  island  after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Majapahit.  This 
destruction  of  Majapahit  was  effected,  according  to  the  Java- 
nese accounts,  by  Muhammadans ;  according  to  the  Balinese, 
the  kingdom  and  city  were  deserted  in  consequence  of  a 
disease  caused  by  a  buta  (demon). 

According  to  the  Usana  Java,  Arya  Damar  and  Patih 
Gaja  Madda  were  sent  from  Majapahit  in  the  capacity  of 
generals  against  the  rebellious  Bali.  Arya  Damar  conquers 
the  north,  while  Patih  Gaja  Madda  remains  inactive  in  the 
south ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  Arya  Damar,  the  latter  portion 
also  submits  to  this  victorious  general.  The  crossing  over  of 
the  prince  of  Majapahit  is  caused,  according  to  the  Usana 
Java,  by  the  appearance  in  Bali  of  a  demoniacal  king,  Mraja 
Danawa  (another  infidel,  therefore !) ;  the  latter  is  of  the 
family  of  Maya  Danaica  in  the  Usana  Bali,  and  refers  to  the 
event  that  forms  the  subject  of  that  writing.  At  that  time 
Arya  Dainar  was  in  Majapahit,  arid  on  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  that  this  Raksasa  Mraja  Danawa  is  exercising 
his  power  in  Bali,  the  prince  of  Majapahit  himself  sets  out 
against  Bali  with  Arya  Damar  and  his  whole  army;  after 
defeating  the  Raksasa  prince,  who,  when  he  can  resist  no 
longer,  flies  away  through  the  air,  the  prince  of  Majapahit 
establishes  himself  in  Oelgel,  This  account  is  obviously  im- 
probable, and  was  perhaps  invented  to  conceal  from  the 
original  Balinese  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  reasons  for 
which,  the  prince  of  Majapahit,  or  his  son,  left  his  kingdom 
to  settle  in  Bali.^ 

What  would  seem  nearest  the  truth  in  these  accounts  is 

1  The  Usana  Java  does  not  ^ve  the  name  of  the  prince  who  became  the  first 
Deva  Agune  in  Bali.  According  to  other  accounts,  nis  name  was  Deya  Agong 
K'tat,  and  ulib  is  given  by  Baffles  and  oonfirmed  by  the  Balinese. 
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3^1^11  Damar  had  subdued  rebeliious  Bali,  and  again  rom- 

wiled  respect  for  the  prince  of  Majapahii  ;  a  short  time  <iffer- 

«  the  kingdom  of  Majapahit  fell  to  the  ground  (through  tear 

t  other  diAoeters),  and  the  tureiring  prince,  or  one  of  hit  gonn, 

'  oeer  to  peaceful  Bali.     The  Balinese  naturally  regard 

8  arrival  as  an  honour,  and  look  upon  the  loss  of  Majupahit 

\  of  little  raoment,  for  they  say  that  place  (and  all  Java) 

»mo  info8t«Ml  vrith  evil  spirits.      The  princes  do  not  seem 

I  have  so  easily  forgotten  the  loss  of  their  great  kingdotn 

in  Java ;  hence  their  continual  wars  with  Blambangfin,  and 

ereD  in  Pussunuin  (Raffles,  voL  ii.  p.  200,  aqq.,  History  of 

Java),  whence,  however,  they  finally  hnd  to  withdraw,   Blam- 

bangan  (the  country  near  Banjuirangi)   for  a  long  time  still 

belonged  to  Itali.     The  wildness  of  this  country  is  partly 

oaring  to  the  wars  with  the  Balinese,   who  were  unable  to 

I  it.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  opposite  side  of  Bali, 

mbrana,  ia  also,  to  a  great  extent,  desolate ;   here,  as  in 

El^pahit,  the  reason  of  thia  desolation  is  said  to  be  that 

»  dwelling  of  a  king  of  demoniacal  form  made  the  land 

But  both  Jemhrana  and  Bhinbanijaa  were  really  laid 

■!«  by  the  long  wars  between  Java  and  Bali,  and,  even 

',  are  Ultle  cultivated,  more  for  security's  sake  than  from 

r  of  the  demoniacal  king.    The  longing  of  the  Balinese  to 

I  their  lost  country  has  shown  itself  in  the  expedition 

rtbfl  Bolelongcrs  against  Banj'urrangi  under    the  English 

They  have  also  attempted  to  gain  in  the  East  what 

jr  hare  lust  in  the  West — henoe  the  conquest  of  Lombok 

1  the  attack  on  Shnbaan,  where  they  were  stopped  by  the 

li  Government. 

r  the  settlement  of  the  Deva  Agung  in  Bali  at  Gelijel, 

b  land  is  divided  among  the  chief  men  in  the  array  and  the 

Arya  Daraar  received  the  great  land  of  Tabanan,  and 

»nie  s  Piitih,  first    minister  of    the  Deva  Agung.     Tho 

princs    could   not  undertake   anything   without    consulting 

hini,  and  ibid  privilege  descends  to  his  offspring,  and  forms 

tbe  ground   of   the  present   grievances   of   the   princes  of 

Tabaoan  and  Badong,  who  never  forget  this  ancient  privi- 

■>  Uffft,  and,  as  the  Deva  Agung  does  not  keep  the  old  promise, 
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no  longer  consider  themselves  bound  to  him.  Badong,  how- 
ever, preserves,  for  political  reasons,  the  appearance  of  sub- 
jection. Arya  Damar  also  obtains  the  title  of  Arya  Khiching 
{KSnjSng  or  Kingifing  is  the  title  for  princely  Javanese  in- 
vested with  authority,  and  is  also  given  to  the  Resident,  the 
Government,  etc.).  The  number  of  his  men  is  said  to  have 
been  40,000,  Smaller  governorships  were  also  given  to 
Arya  Damar's  brothers ;  to  Arya  SerUo,  the  countries  of 
Pachung^  the  present  Marga,  belonging  formerly  to  Menguiy 
but  now  to  Tabanan;  to  Arya  Bekteng,  the  country  of  Pinatih, 
since  conquered  by  the  princes  of  Badong,  but  still  a  separate 
kingdom ;  to  Arya  Waringin,  that  of  Kapal  in  the  present 
Mengui  ;  to  Arya  Blog,  that  of  Kabakaba  in  Mengui  ;  to  Arya 
Kapakisan,  that  of  Habiansmal  in  Mengui ;  to  Arya  Binch€h 
lukuy  that  of  Tangkas  in  Klongkong.  Besides  these  brothers 
of  Arya  Damar,  Arya  Manguri  is  mentioned  as  governor  in 
Dawuh  in  Karang-Assem,  and  the  three  principal  Wesyas, 
Tan  Kuber,  Tan  Katcur  and  Tan  Mundur  (names,  really, 
symbolical),  also  receive  a  domain.  In  the  Pamendanga,  a 
sort  of  history  of  the  princes  and  priests,  however  of  little 
value,  the  governorships  allotted  to  these  nobles  are  some- 
what different,  but,  at  any  rate,  this  work  mentions  Patih 
Gaja  Madda  as  governor  of  Mengui,  a  fact  confirmed  by  all 
Balinese,  but  omitted  from  the  Usana  Java.^  We  thus  see 
Bali,  at  the  very  outset,  divided  among  governors;  these 
could  soon  change  from  governors  into  independent  princes, 
such  as  we  now  find.  In  the  year  1633,  according  to  the 
Dutch  Envoys,  the  Deva  Agung  seems  still  to  have  been 
the  only  prince  in  Bali,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  such  and  had  influence  over  the  whole  of  Bali 
until  about  100  years  ago,  when  Gelgel,  his  ancient  seat,  was 
destroyed.  The  countries  adjoining  Klongkong,  Bangliy 
Gianyar,  and  also  Boleleng,  seem  to  have  been  immediately 
under  the  Deva  Agung,  and  were  then,  in  course  of  time, 
given  as  governorships  to  members  of  his  family.  Here  also, 
after  the  degradation  of  the  race  of  the  Arya  Damar,  were  the 

*  The  Usana  Bali  betrays  partiality  for  the  race  of  Arya  Damar. 
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onlj  reraaining  Xatriyas,  but  even  these  were  partly  expell^l 
by  tbe  Wesyas.  Tbe  history  of  Arya  Damar'a  descendants 
is  remarkable  ouly  on  account  of  tbe  conquest  of  Badong  and 
the  founding  of  this  kingdom.  The  race  of  Patih  Gaja 
Undda  has  much  more  influence  upon  the  history  of  the 
whole  of  Bali.  This  chief,  the  aecond  general  of  the  princes 
of  M&japahit,  had  his  seat  in  Mengui.  The  palace  of  Mengui 
is  one  of  the  oldest.  Abdullah  (p.  163)  even  makes  the  Deva 
Agung  reside  in  Mengui  from  the  first ;  the  information 
I  have  obtained  aa  to  this  point,  however,  agrees  with  the 
TTsana  Java,  where  the  Deva  Agung  has  hia  first  seat  in 
Gclgel ;  proceeding  subsequently  to  Klongkong.  To  Mengui 
belonged,  besides  the  present  country  of  that  name,  the  greater 
portion  of  Badong  (the  smaller,  eastern  portion  of  Badong, 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Pinatih,  which  in  later  times  was 
subject  to  Mengui)  ;  and,  further,  a  portion  of  the  present 
Gionyar,  KramaK,  and  the  land  of  Manjii,  which  now  belongs 
to  Tabanan.  It  was  thus  a  considerable  domain,  and  as  large, 
if  not  larger,  than  Tabanan.  Arya  Damar's  brothers  had,  it 
18  true,  various  portions  of  the  present  Mengui,  but  they  all 
appear  to  have  been  speedily  subjected  to  the  power  of  Gaja 
Kadda  and  his  successors;  the  kingdom  of  Pinatih  alone 
remained  under  the  deecendants  of  Arya  Damar,  but  it  be- 
came tributary  to  Mengui.  The  position  of  Bali  at  this 
period  (about  250  years  ago)  may  therefore  be  thus  described : 
JClotigkong,  Oiaui/ar  (with  the  eitception  of  Kmmm),  Bangti, 
And  Boleleng,  belonged  to  the  Deva  Agung  and  to  piinggawas 
(governors)  of  his  family ;  Tabanait  to  the  descendants  of 
Arya  Dama  ;  Mengui  with  Badong  and  parts  of  Gianyar  and 
Talanaii  (Krumas  and  Marijit)  to  tbe  descendants  of  Gaja 
%Iadda.  Kamriij-Aisein  was  probably  still  under  the  deacend- 
anta  of  Arya  Manguri  (at  least  partially).  A  change  in  this 
State  of  affairs  was  caused  by  the  princes  of  Mengui  con- 
quering Karung-Asseni,  and  a  Gusti  of  Tabanan  establishing 
himself  and  his  descendants  in  Badong,  and  forming  a 
•epnmt«  independent  kingdom,  after  being  for  a  time  subject 
to  Mengui. 

Another  and  a  more  important  change  began  about  100 
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years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  Karang-Assem 
against  Klongkong.  The  cause  of  this  war  was  the  putting 
to  death  of  a  prince  of  Karang-Assem,  by  command  of  the 
Deva  Agung.  The  prince  in  question  did  penance  after  the 
manner  of  the  Indian  yogis ;  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
contemplation,  and,  thereby,  neglected  all  outward  worldly 
things  so  much  that  he  grossly  transgressed  decorum,  e.g, 
he  allowed  his  excrement  to  fall  where  he  happened  to  be 
sitting.  When  he  was  in  Klongkong,  he  conducted  himself 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  offended  the  Deva  Agung 
and  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Gelgel.  On  his  return 
journey,  he  was  killed  from  an  ambush  by  command  of  the 
Deva  Agung.  He  left  three  sons,  who  immediately  resolved 
to  avenge  his  death.  The  penance  performed  by  their  mur- 
dered father  rendered  their  power  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Balinese ;  the  real  fact  is,  however,  that  the  race  of  Gaja 
Madda,  which  then  possessed  all  the  extensive  country  of 
Mengui  and  Karang-Assem,  was  the  most  powerful  in  Bali. 
They  defeated  the  Deva  Agung  and  destroyed  his  royal  seat 
in  Gelgel.  The  Deva  Agung  retained  his  territory,  however, 
and  seems,  from  this  time  forward,  to  have  fallen  into  the 
state  of  dependence  under  the  Karang-Assem  family  in 
which  we  now  find  him.  Peace  was  restored  by  marriages, 
and  Klongkong  was  held  in  subjection.  The  wife  of  the 
Deva  Agung  last-deceased  was  a  princess  of  Karang-Assem, 
and  governed  the  whole  land  for  him  so  completely  that 
she  even  dared  to  murder  another  wife  of  her  husband,  a 
princess  of  Badong.  From  this  time  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  Deva  Agung  is  principally  to  be  dated.  He 
was  a  conquered  prince,  and,  although  he  retained  his  terri- 
tory, and  the  conqueror  remained  in  outward  appearance  his 
inferior,  yet  his  prestige  among  his  own  people  was  seriously 
lowered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  princes  of  Kareng-Assem 
no  longer  performed  feudal  service  in  E^longkong,  but  simply 
conceded  to  the  Deva  Agung  the  title  of  first  ruler  of  Bali^ 
without  paying  him  tribute. 

This  victory  had  yet  other  important  consequences  for  the 
family  of  Elarang-Assem.     The  conquerors  of  Klongkong 
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oould  without  much  difficulty  also  attack  Bololeng,  where 
dyntuties  had  already  changed  several  times,  and  which  at 
that  time  wa§  certainly  in  a  n^eak  state.  They  took  this 
country  also,  and  one  of  the  brothers  became  king  of  Bole- 
leng.  At  that  time  the  most  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Xatriyas 
bad  already  ceased  to  exist  in  Boleleng ; '  the  statements  of 
the  people  of  Badong  asserting,  that  it  was  driven  from  the 
throne  seven  generations  ago,  retiring  to  Badong,  where  it 
still  lives,  subordinate  to  the  ruling  Wesyue,  but  yet  of  some 
distinction.  (Its  head  is  the  Deva  Made  Rahi  in  Eutta,  who 
had  obtained  the  chief  command  of  that  place  from  the  r^yas 
of  Budong.)  One  of  the  succeeding  princes  of  Boleleng, 
also  of  Wesyan  blood  (being  descended  from  Arya  Beieteng 

Pinatih),  was  Panji ;  he,  however,  did  not  hold  the  kingdom 
long.     ^Vliether  he  expelled  the  Xatriyas  is  not  certain,  nor 

it  known  whether  the  family  of  Earang-Assem  immediately 
succeeded  him. 

The  last  exploit  of  the  victorious  brothers  of  Karang- 
Assem  was  the  conquest  of  Lombok.  Here,  also,  one  of  the 
brothers  remained  as  prince,  keeping  5000  Balinese  families 
with  him,  from  whom  the  present  Balinese  population  of 
Lombok  have  sprung. 

la  the  south,  the  Gusti  family  from  Tabanan  had.  in  the 
mean  time,  subdued  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of 
Badong,  namely,  Pinatih:  the  eastern  portion  was  conquered 
somewhat  later. 

About  the  same  time  (three  generations  ago)  the  family  of 
the  Deva  Agung  was  also  robbed  of  its  possessions  in  Gian- 
yar,  and  an  inferior  Deva  (Pitngakimj,  named  Deva  Maugis, 
Ibunded  the  present  kingdom  of  Giunyar. 

A  hundred  years  later,  therefore,  we  have  the  following 

■tate  oi'  alTairs  in  Bali :  (Ij  The  Dcm  Aijimg  in  Klongkong, 

name  still  prince  of  all  Bali,  and  with  his  territory 

uoed  to  Bangli  and   Elongkong.     Bangli,  however,  had 

own  princes,  who  were  also  Xatriyas  and  descended  from 

Dwva  Agung,  but  of  lower  birth  than  the  Xatriyas  in 


•  TbUi. 


luw  (jun  Satriyaa  ha»e  nJed  in  Boleleng 
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Elongkong.  In  Gianyar  the  relations  of  the  Deva  Agong 
were  conquered  by  a  Deva  of  insignificant  rank.  (2)  The 
family  of  Oaja  Madda  ruling  in  Mengui,  Earang-Assem, 
Boleleng,  and  Lombok.  Mengui,  their  original  country, 
had,  however,  already  lost  a  large  piece  of  territory  to  the 
newly-arisen  Badong.  (3)  The  family  of  Arya  Datnar  in 
Tabanan  and  in  the  newly-founded  Badong. 

Since  that  time  there  have  still  been  quarrels  without  end 
among  the  eight  states  which  we  have  mentioned.  We  say 
eight,  for  Pahyangan  was  not  a  separate  state,  but  belonged 
formerly  to  Bangli,  and  now  to  Mengui,  and  Jembrana  has 
also,  always,  or  for  a  very  long  time,  bcQn  subject  to  Boleleng 
— it  was  conquered  twenty  years  ago  by  Badong,  but  retaken 
by  Boleleng. 

The  most  frequent  wars  have  been  between  Badong  and 
Mengui,  with  its  allies  Karang-Assem  and  Boleleng;  and 
between  Gianyar  and  Mengui,  allied  with  Bangli.  The  new 
kingdoms  of  Badong  and  Gianyar  soon  became  allies, 
although  they  have  had  a  few  small  wars  with  each  other, 
when  one  has  been  for  and  the  other  against  the  party  of  the 
Deva  Agung.  In  general,  they  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Deva  Agung,  pay  him  homage,  and  send  him  a  few 
presents.  To  show  the  present  condition  of  Bali,  we  will 
now  speak  of  each  state  in  particular. 

1.  Klongkong^  governed  by  the  Deva  Agung,  is  the  smallest, 
and  is  not  a  rich  country.  His  men  are  said  to  number  6000. 
Formerly  there  were  members  of  his  family  in  Nagara, 
Sukawati,  and  Pejeng  (all  in  the  present  GKanyar) ;  the 
family  also  had  Boleleng,  but  it  was  driven  out  thence  and 
went  to  Badong.  In  Bangli,  also,  the  Xatriyan  family  is  no 
longer  related  to  the  Deva  Agung,  but  down  to  the  most 
recent  period,  the  Xatriyas  of  Bangli  were  always  true 
followers  of,  and  paid  homage  to,  those  of  Klongkong.  At 
present,  Bangli  and  Elongkong  are  bitter  enemies.  Gianyar, 
Badong,  and  Mengui  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Deva 
Agung  by  presents  and  envoys.  Earang-Assem  and  Bole- 
leng acknowledge  him  as  supreme  prince,  but  pay  him  no 
homage,  and,  although  they  act  in  full  harmony  with  Elong- 
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Icong,  they  do  so  as  an  entirely  indepeDdcot  state.  Towards 
the  Dutch  Government,  however,  they  make  use  of  the  pre- 
tended power  of  the  Deva  Agung-,  in  order  to  represent  their 
acts  as  controlled  by  the  Deva  Agung,  and  to  take  refuge 
behind  him.  Tubanan,  Bangli,  and  Loinbok  du  not  even 
acknowledge  the  superior  rank  of  the  Deva  Agung,  much 
leas  give  him  presents. 

The  name  of  the  present  Deva  Agong  is  O'de  Putra  ; '  his 
sister,  the  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  princess  of 
Earang-Assem,  is  named  Deva  Agung  Istri.  The  Deva 
Agung's  mother  was  a  Sudra-womau,  but  the  deceased  Deva 
Agung  had  no  male  children  by  noble  wives,  and  thus  the 
eon  of  a  Sudra-woman  was  obliged  to  succeed  him. 

Qiamj'ir.     This  state  is  governed  by  Dvta  Pahan,  a  son 
of  Deca  ManyU,  who  died  iu  October,  1847.     The  family  is 

■triyan,  but  of  low  descent  (on  acoonnt  of  too  much  inter- 
tnre  with  Sndra  blood),  and  ib  called  pungakan  (puiiijukan 
keans  J'alkn).  Deva  Pahan's  great-grandfather,  named 
Deva  Mangis,  was  the  founder  of  this  state.  He  was  com- 
mander of  200  men  in  the  de^m  of  Gianyar,  and  was  under 
the  Funggawas  of  the  Deva  Agung,  who  were  governors  in 
^agara,  Sukuwati,  and  Pejeng,  and  relations  of  the  ruling 

iva  Agung.  By  deceit,  violence,  and  poison  he  gained  the 
[mastery  over  these  punggawas,  and  conquered  from  Mengui 
the  country  of  Eramas-  On  account  of  his  infamous  deeds, 
his  poisoning,  etc.,  he  is  said  to  huve  changed  alter  death  into 
B  aerpent,  which  was  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  palace  at 
Gisoyar,  but  disappeared  in  the  last  few  years.  His  success 
ID  all  hia  undertakings  was  probably  owing  %o  the  fact  that 
lie  began  in  a  time  when  Klongkong  was  defeated  by  Karang- 
and  deprived  of  all  power.     Gianyar,  however,  has 
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submitted  to  the  Deva  Agung  as  the  supreme  ruler,  and 
sends  him  numerous  presents,  which  cause  him  to  forget  that 
his  nearest  relatives  are  disgracefully  oppressed — for  the 
former  punggawas  are  still  living  in  Gianyar,  but  they  are 
under  the  command  of  a  Pungakan.  It  thus  appears  that, 
all  over  Bali,  noble  birth  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  a  fEimily. 
Here,  too,  the  stronger  conquers,  even  though  he  be  of  the 
lowest  extraction.  Such  a  victorious  family  is  then  again 
elevated  by  noble  marriages.  Gianyar  is  stated  to  contain 
35,000  men,  but  not  more  than  half  this  return  can  be  taken 
as  true.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-cultivated 
districts  of  Bali. 

Gianyar  is  allied  with  Badong,  and  acts  as  mediator  in  the 
dispute^  between  this  state  and  E^longkong.  Its  attitude  to- 
wards Karang-Assem  is  neither  friendly  nor  hostile.  In  the 
last  Dutch  expedition  against  Boleleng,  Gianyar,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Deva  Agung,  sent  5000  men  to  assist;  they 
arrived  too  late,  however,  and  were  not  the  best  soldiers; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  refuse  of  the  kingdom. 

Gianyar  has  had  many  quarrels  under  the  three  princes 
bearing  the  name  of  Deva  Mangis,  chiefly  with  Bangli  and 
Mengui,  but  also  with  other  states.  At  the  conquest  of 
Mengui  by  Badong,  Gianyar  was  allied  with  the  latter,  and 
received  a  piece  of  territory  on  the  frontier,  Kadetoatan. 
Gianyar's  friendship  towards  Badong  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ; 
hence  the  new  campongs  built  by  the  raja  Kassiman  on  the 
frontier  of  Badong. 

3.  Bangli.  The  reigning  prince  is  Deva  O'de  Putu  Tang- 
keban}  His  family  also  is  descended  from  the  first  Deva 
Agung  in  Klongkong,  but  in  rank  it  stands  lower  than  the 
line  of  the  Deva  Agungs.  Formerly  this  family  ruled  over 
two  states — Bangli  and  Tanian-Bali.  This  close  relationship 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  prince  of  the  former  state 
from  seizing  the  latter  and  extirpating  its  princes.  The  same 
thing  has,  however,  occurred  to  the  families  of  Karang-Assem 
and  of  Lombok.     Until  about  ten  years  ago,  Bangli  was 

1  Putu  is  applied  to  a  person  at  whose  birth  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  ia 
still  living.    Tne  word  ic'Ara,  etc. 
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I  attacbed  to  Klongkoog;  the  prince  of  BangU,  the  most  war- 
like in  Bitli,  woB  commander-ia- chief  (Senapati).     Its  enmity 
with  Klongkung  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the 
princesa  of  Kurang-Aaseni,  who  was  married  to  the  deceased 
Deva  Agung.     \n  its  many  wars  with  Saraug-Aasem,  Bole- 
leng  and  Oiunyar,  however,  it  lost  part  of  its  territory  in  the 
^H   north,  and  lately  also  Pahyangan,  which  lies  south  of  BangH, 
^^k  and  is  now  divided  from  Baugli  itself  by  a  strip  of  territory 
^^P  noquired  by  Gianyar.    Pahyangan  has  been  won  by  Boleleng 
^^m  and  ceded  by  this  state  to  the  Deva  Agung,  who  again  has 
^H  handed  it  over  to  the  government  of  the  prince  of  Mengui, 
^^L  liis  Punggawa. 

^^h  fiaogli  no  longer  acknowledges  the  Deva  Agung,  and  has 
^^Hcntered  into  friendly  relations  with  Tubanan  and  Badong, 
^^^vhich,  however,  the  surrounding  hostile  states  render  of  little 
account.  The  war  with  Giunyur  has  recently  been  stopped 
through  the  influence  of  Budong.  The  country  has  also 
suiTered  nothing  from  Kurang-Assem  and  Bolcleng  since  the 
first  Dutch  e:cpeditian;  now,  however,  it  is  in  great  danger 
from  the  union  of  these  two  states  and  of  Klongkong  and 
Mengui.  The  men  of  Dangli  are  the  bravest  in  Bali,  and  it 
is  only  by  virtue  of  this  quality  that  they  have  been  ahlt>  to 
hold  their  own  against  so  many  powerfid  enemies.  Women 
also  bear  arms  in  this  country.  There  are  only  fifty  firearms 
1  BoDgli.' 

'  Tha  tAxiit.  like  nU  the  nM  of  thU  AMount,  wu  written  in  1848,    The  third 

wditioii  d«]iBtcbHl  bj  the  Ootcb  Govemnieiit  Bgaio^t  the  hortiie  atatea  in 

li  in  1819  bu  rery  much  nltered  tbe  position  of  WFEral  princes.    The  author 

"*       "it  dcarablt,  howiTet,  not  to  rtller  bis  vork  on  thia  accannt,  bat  Ui 

i  in  the  state  in  irbioh  it  wai  ivben  he  left  it.    Now  that  Ikilelene, 

Kanuig-AMeni,  and  Bangli  are  better  known,  the  pnbtic  will  of  courae  have  fre»i 

*~'   ~    lion  regaining  then);  hitherto,  howeTer,  but  little  that  ia  authentic  hu 

1  the  author  a  ean,  and  be  therefore  gives  the  informatiiin   whii^h  he 

lliNcd,  to  terse  an  far  aa  pcneihle  as  hiBtuHcal  data.     It  ia  well  known  that  the 

,.Ja«BeI  Bbd^U,  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Dutch  Gu«entiiient,b3snaw,  in  addition 

a  U*  own  country,  [eceired  from  tbe  Oaremment  the  stale  of  Boleleng,  to  ha 

■M  voder  the  (overnpit*  of  HoUnndi  alaDthU  Karan^-Auem  has  berai  siren 

■  tiMprince  of  Matoram-Lombok,  who  heliered  he  had  a  wtU-tuunded  claim  to 

Tm  authontj  al  tbe  Dera  Agung  bus  also  been  still  fnrthor  lesnned,  both 

BMH  h*  hai  b«en  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  aoTureiRntv  of  HoUatul,  and 

onar  two  princes,  who  previoualj-  did  nol  reoogniie  bii  authority,  hare  now 

fotar.  hia  powcriul  and  itmded  mighbours.  who  will  always  be  re'udy  mil  able 

b  bnld  him  in  r.bcck.     To  avoid  repetition,  wo  ac«l  hero  only  allude  to  tbs  (act 

thai  the  pHnra  hilhcrtfl  mgning  in  Bolclong  sad  Kantng-AsKni,  and  the  atill 

btOct-known  Gneti  J^anlt^,  have  laUea  in  the  struggle. 
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4.  Mengui.  The  reigning  prince  is  Anak  Agung  K^tut 
Agung.  He  murdered  his  elder  brother,  who  was  the  first 
prince;  the  widow  of  the  latter,  Byang  Agung ^  however,  still 
has  much  influence.  The  families  of  Karang-Assem,  Bole- 
leng,  and  Lombok,  are  of  Menguian  extraction.  Patih  Qaja 
Madda  was  governor  of  Mengui.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, this  Patih  Gaja  Madda  was  an  incarnation  of  Wishnu« 
who  has  thus  also  assumed  the  body  of  a  Wesya.  The  story 
probably  originated  when  the  family  had  subdued  nearly  the 
whole  of  Bali  and  Lombok.  Another  accoimt  says  that 
Patih  Gaja  Madda  vanished  from  the  earth  and  left  no 
children,  the  house  of  Mengui  being  descended  from  Ki 
Tasaky  who  married  the  granddaughter  of  Arya  Damar 
against  the  will  of  her  father  Arga  Yasan.  In  ancient  times 
Mengui  included  the  whole  of  western  Badong,  while  the 
eastern  portion,  the  state  of  Pinatih,  also  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Mengui  among  the  descendants  of  Arya  Bele- 
teng.  Besides  this,  Kramas  and  Kadevatan  of  Gianyar  and 
Marga,  in  the  mountain  range  of  Tabanan,  formerly  belonged 
to  Mengui.  Kramas  was  conquered  by  Gianyar,  as  we  have 
seen  ;  we  shall  speak  of  the  rest  in  connexion  with  Badong. 
Mengui  was  for  some  time,  about  twelve  years,  under  the 
dominion  of  Badong,  but  is  now  again  free  from  that  king- 
dom and  stands  as  a  separate  governorship  under  Ellongkong. 
The  house  of  Mengui  is  not  only  of  the  same  origin  as  that 
of  Karang-Assem,  but  is  also  allied  to  it  by  a  very  recent 
marriage  between  the  prince  of  Karang-Assem  and  a  prin- 
cess of  Mengui.  Mengui  must  obey  blindly  the  orders  of 
the  Deva  Agung;  it  is,  however,  hostile  to  Badong  and 
Tabanan,  and  is  nearly  neutralized  by  its  position  between 
these  two  states.  The  small  piece  of  territory  belonging  to 
Mengui  on  the  sea-coast  is  very  much  coveted  by  Badong, 
which,  by  obtaining  it,  would  touch  the  frontier  of  its  ally 
Tabanan.  This  piece  of  territory,  however,  is  strongly  de- 
fended by  its  rocky  co^t,  which  only  leaves  open  a  small 
path. 

The  hostility  which  exists  among  the  Balinese  is  shown 
by,  among  other  things,  the  diversion  of  water;   Mengui, 
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ir  instance,  has  dug  a.  new  bed  on  its  territory  for  a  river 
which  formerly  flowed  iato  the  sea  in  Dadong,  and  by  this 
means  has  left  dry  the  rice-fields  of  Grobokkan  on  the 
borders  of  Badong. 

Karanff-Asspin.  The  reigning  prince  is  Ngrurah  '  O'de 
Karan0'Aii»em.  The  family  is  that  of  Gaja  Madda,  and  the 
oountry  waa  conquered  by  Mengui  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  princes  of  Karang- 
lAssem  i&  given  in  the  Pametidangn,  a  work  which  we  have 
lontioned  above,  but  nothing  is  stated  as  to  their  acts.  In 
the  Usana  Java,  the  governorship  of  Dawuh  in  Karang- 
Auaera  ia  held  by  Arya  Manguri ;  it  is  not  certain  whether 
that  family  had  the  whole  of  Karang-Assem — possibly  part 
of  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Deva  Aguug.  By  the  con- 
quest of  Karang-Assera  by  the  house  of  Mengui,  Klongkong 
WHB  cut  ofi'  from  Boleleng,  and  the  powerful  royal  family  in 
the  conquered  state  afterwards  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
subdue  Boleleng  by  itself. 

No  state  has  waged  so  many  wars  as  Karang-Assem.     We 
,ve  spoken  above  of  the  victory  over  the  Deva  Agung  and 
the  destruction  of  Qelgcl.     The  consequence  of  this  was  the 
Bubjugation  of  Bo/eki';i  and  Lonibok,  and  the  family  would 
perhaps  have  ended  by  making  itself  master  of  all  Bali, 
Xombok,  and  ^^mbawa  (Sembawa  was  actually  attacked,  but 
OS  spared  through  the  intervention  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
it),  but  for  its  numerous  civil  wars.     Many  of  the  princes 
i-of  Karang-Assem  and  of  the  conquered  Boleleng  were  ex- 
pelled by  members  of  their  own  family.     In  Lombok,  also, 
the  two  princes  of  the  house  of  Karang-Assem  were  at  war 
with  each  other  nine  years  ago,  with  the  result  that  the  chief 
ince,  that  of  £arang'Assem- Lombok,  waa  defeated  by  the 
of  Malarum,  and  committed  suicide.    Of  the  Karang- 
-Lombok  family  two  children  were  saved,  a  son  and  a 

'  Ttfurai  meuia  agrnrtliing  tbat  D'arshadowB,  psHndongan,  a  nSTnnjf.nnJ  bIm 

le  Tiult  <i(  henven.     Tlie  princm  of  the  Wesjan  race  nearly  all  liiiir  this  title  ; 

1]  oienhiulo*  hiiiI  prulMt  tbe  laud.    The  ^riuce  uf  Meogui  has  not  XKa  titlr, 

\ia  cotutrr  brlongi  to  Eiangkung.  and  is  metelj  eotnutal  M  tho  presvut 

M  H  a  ttiol  Klongkong ;  AyrwaA,  Aitgntrak,  ^nglurah,  is  in  Jars  Ltwiih, 

■  ehiof  ol  1I10  foonh  riink. 
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daughter  of  the  last  prince,  and  they  are  now  living  in 
Karang-Assem-Bali.^  The  rest  of  the  family,  including  the 
women,  murdered  each  other  in  true  Indian  fashion,  in  order 
not  to  survive  the  shame  of  defeat.  They  even  wished  to 
murder  also  a  European  who  had  sided  with  them,  in  order 
to  go  to  heaven  (Svarga)  all  together.  This  method  ''of 
quitting  life  by  the  members  of  the  family  murdering  each 
other,"  is  also  regarded  in  Bali  as  a  Bela,  and  here  also  the 
Indian  meaning  of  the  word  wela  (''sudden  and  easy  death," 
see  above)  is  applicable.  Since  the  fall  of  Karang-Assem- 
Lombok,  the  princes  of  Karang-Assem-Bali,  of  Boleleng,  and 
the  Deva  Agung,  who  is  independent  of  them,  have  been 
enemies  of  Lombok,  and  do  not  acknowledge  each  other  as 
lawful  rulers.  The  prince  of  Lombok,  which  is  also  called 
Selaparang^  is  Ngrurah  KHut  Karang-Assem, 

Karang-Assem  is  the  most  mountainous  country  of  Bali, 
and  grows  little  rice,  but  the  dense  population  is  very  skilful 
in  manual  work,  especially  in  wood-carving,  whereby  they 
gain  their  livelihood.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
Balinese  it  contains  50,000  men  able  to  bear  arms. 

6.  Boleleng.  The  prince  is  Ngruruh  Made  Karang-Assem. 
The  family  comes  from  Karang-Assem,  and  thus  is  originally 
descended  from  Mengui  and  Patih  G-aja  Madda.  The  present 
prince  is  a  brother  of  the  prince  of  Karang-Assem.  Many 
dynasties  have  ruled  in  Boleleng.  Seven  generations  ago  the 
Xatriyan  princes  of  Boleleng,  relations  of  the  Deva  Agung, 
were  expelled  by  a  Wesyan  family ;  to  the  latter  belonged 
Ngrurah  Panji,  a  descendant  of  Arya  Beleteng.  The  sur- 
viving Xatriyas  of  Boleleng  now  live  in  Badong.  Boleleng 
was  finally  conquered  four  or  five  generations  ago  by 
Karang-Assem,  but  this  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  wars,  for 
the  members  of  the  Karang-Assem  family  could  not  agree 
together.  The  most  profound  peace  reigns  now,  since  two 
brothers  have  filled  the  thrones  of  Karang-Assem  and  Bole- 
leng.    According  to  Balinese  statements,  Boleleng  has  but 

^  Perhaps  these  sole  descendants  have  now  been  killed  by  the  prince  of 
Mataram-liombok ;  at  all  events  he  was  formerly  in  constant  dread  of  theae 
lawful  heirs  of  Lombok. 
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12,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  perhaps  so  few  are 
returned  in  order  to  represent  its  conquest  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  little  importance. 

The  well-known  QtMti  Jelantig  is  a  cousin  of  the  prince ; 
his  father  was  murdered  by  the  late  prince ;  yet  the  son  now 
reigns,  whilst  the  lawftil  king  is  but  a  shadow. 

7.  Tabanan.  Prince  ^  Ratu  Ngrurah  Agung,  The  family 
is  that  of  Arpa  Vamar,  which  is  said  to  have  remained  pure, 
although  here  this  is  at  any  rate  improbable,  and  in  Badong 
is  untrue.  Tabanan  does  not  engage  in  many  wars ;  it  has 
suffered  defeat  a  few  times  from  Boleleng,  but  has  never  been 
entirely  conquered.  In  the  war  with  Mengui,  in  which  the 
whole  of  that  state  was  conquered  by  Badong  and  its  allies 
GKanyar  and  Tabanan,  Tabanan  received  the  mountain-district 
of  Marga.  The  more  recent  quarrels  with  Mengui  are  of  no 
importance  and  never  result  in  anything.  The  men  of 
Tabanan  understand  the  art  of  war  much  less  than  the  other 
Balinese.  Two  men  of  Tabanan  are  calculated  to  be  no 
more  than  a  match  for  one  of  Mengui,  and  the  people  of 
Badong  add  to  this  that  one  man  of  Badong  is  equal  to  two 
of  Mengui.*  The  men  able  to  bear  arms  are  stated  to  be 
100,000  in  number  (?).  Under  the  prince  of  Tabanan  stands 
that  of  Kedirif  a  relation  of  the  former,  ruling  over  a  toler- 
ably large  territory. 

Another  Punggawa  of  Tabanan  is  the  prince  of  the  Marga 
already  mentioned ;  the  latter  is  not  a  Wesya,  but  a  Sudra. 
His  ancestor  was  a  seller  of  palm-wine  (tuak),  who  managed 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  prince  of  Mengui,  and  by  him 
was  made  Punggawa.  When  the  territory  was  trans- 
ferred from  Mengui  to  Tabanan,  the  prince  of  Marga  re- 
tained his  position.  (His  district  grows  most  of  the  coffee 
in  Bali.)  This  instance  is  the  only  one  which  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  of  a  Sudra  prince,  but  it  indicates  the 
decay  of  the  institution  of  caste.     One  often  hears  the  nobles 

'  The  title  of  ratu  is  always  used  in  addressing  princes,  but  it  is  only  used 
before  the  name  in  speaking  of  especially  distinguished  princes.  The  raja  of 
Tabanan  has  lately  adopted  it,  and  also  Sagung-Adi  in  Pam'chuttan. 

*  Recent  expenence  during  the  third  Dutch  expedition  does  not  confirm  this 
asaertion,  Badong  having,  aa  ib  well  known,  been  defeated. 
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AT  -zas  htli  mast  go  to  the  bad,  now  that  the  Sudras  or 
'jujiT^a  ^ji  Scxin  mothers  become  kings.     Compare  Dera 

i.  Bo^>^-   Ti*  ^Ji™*  princes  who  together  rule  this  State 
g^    ;   Jfprgrsl  G'Si  Fiwichuttan^  (2)  ^ade  Ngrurah  in  Den 
J^uaur^.  Eld    3   Sp^iirik  G^de  (Kassitnan).     This  State  has 
WJSL  iinwd  fiT»5aiIIy.    The  western  portion  formerly  be- 
iTLTPC  u-  MfiLTxi  *ad  the  eastern,  the  state  of  Pinatih,  to 
-rirfQawDasrT*  cc"  Arya  Beleteng,  who  acknowledged  the 
lOMsr  cc  31  scirs:'-   Pinatih  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Kassi- 
zrcoL  tbf   frocrior  of  Gianyar  to  Tanjang,  opposite 
»:  rbf  rCdkV  where  the  roadstead  is  on  the  eastern 
5iae-'  '■  .^-or.rrw**  Gunung  Rata,  Sanor,  Taman  Intaran, 
Sy-cc.  w^  *-**  yiuul  of  Serangan,  and  is  a  very  fertile 
^^-^\;.      7hf  jwror   western    portion    with    Grobokkan, 
-^^^^r,  jic!^;^  Tuhjin,  Jonibaran,  and  the  southern  comer  of 
t;*':    rSf  tvvx:  v^t  the  tabkvland  called  by  the  Balinese  biikif, 
•  •..-  mv;*^  :»-.:^*««ij^*\  wore  immediately  under   Mengui,  to 
V -vt  ssi  V  **?!^»  Ivlongtnl  the  P'ken  Badong,  a  much-fre- 
-  %*»-^v;  rv*-*«v  of  tnulo.     The  founder  of  the  state  of  Badong 
^^^  *  ,-  »>  i  ot'  I  ho  roval  house  of  Tabanan.     In  a  manuscript 
^   v'V  ^■♦^  'out  to  mo.  and  in  which  a  brief  enumeration  of 
«x    tivYNv^  ;»»d  marriagi^s   of  the  princes  of  Badong   was 
^. *:vv«.  .«■.    iho  oiul  of  another  work,  he  was  called  Gusfi 
\  .  s*. » .*  .■» '.'^ .   ho  had  sottUnl  in  Tabanan  in  the  campong  of 
»>.  ....■•     .'» •  «'<  ami  Jitmhe  moan  the  betel-nut,  pinang),  and 
^  .>^*^•^o^v  oalK^l  An^ik  ittjuiuj  ring  Buahan  btuni  Tabanan 
.V  vMuoo  in  or  of  IWmhan  in  the  land  of  Tabanan);  he  was 
.■V  \ouH^\'r  Moiu  and  Mui^ht  for  a  place.     From  him  to  the 
•«>»  K.4^^^titan.  who  now  has  the  supreme  government,  there 
,vv  U**'  >;t»!iomtu»uji,  but  until  we  come  to  the  great-grand- 
t\Aw\  \^(  thi'i  uiun.  thoir  history  is  little  more  than  a  list  of 
u.«ui^v«v^     llo  wout  fnun  Tabanan  to  the  P'kon  Badong,  and 

*  till.  .)iii>  ft  I  «\  ti  yk\\\\  Sidrmaii  (1A8'2,  rnrrcspomling  with  1660  a.d.)  in 
u.kiiiil  III  till  III  iiiM.i  (i|ii  III  \\w  NViiKii  (inr):!!,  which  wiih  h'nt  to  mc:  in  that  year 
0\.  Ill-  II  >•(  K  II-KI--  V«^(-iii  ySiilfinau)  «\ith  their  allien,  MfUgiii,  ctc.Jiad  attacked 
III. I  iini  iiil  rmlixu;.  l>ul  h.iil  nut  coniiiuitil  it.  ThiK  in  the  only  hiiitorical  fact 
,  Utinixiiv  u.i\\\  ill  Ui(iiiiii-«l  ^\\u'\\  i'ttuir  to  mv  knowledge  in  Bali.  It  appears  to 
li»\i  luiuiivtl  lu  till*  iimo  1*1  iiUiU  N)iimau  T'goh. 
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Bred  there  in  the  house  of  Hi  Sedahan,  a  Sudra  (the  name 

S'rfaA  means  sir'ih ;  this  name  renders  the  matter  somewhat 

open  to  suspicion ;  was  it  necessary  e:(actly  that  the  pinang 

ish)  should  come  to  the  sirihPJ     He  thus  had  no  piilac«. 

lor  doeB  he  seem  to  have  hod  a   governorship,  nor  a  fixed 

»idence  in  Badong.  for  hie  eon  or  grandson  again  comes 

Buaban   to  Badong.      His    eteter   married  the   Ousti 

r  Agoog,  the  prince  of  Mengui,  but  left  no  children.     The 

'  reason  of  his  departure  is  said  to  be  that  he  went  to  seek  a 

governorship  in  Mengui,  an  object  which  his  son  or  grandson 

seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  attained. 

2.  AtuiJc  Agung  K'litt  Mimikm.  This  prince,  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Ngrurab  Bola,  went  from  Buahan,  in  Tabanan, 
to  the  Gonung  Batur,  the  mountain  which  vomits  fire,  on 
which  Dewi  Danu  or  Gangga  is  worshipped,  Thie  waa 
evidently  a  pilgrimage;  he  did  penance  on  the  sacred 
mouutAin,  in  oi'der  to  obtain  earthly  power.  Thence  he 
came   to   Badong    and    lived   in    the   houso   of   the   M'kd 

B'kel)  Tinijgi,  to  the  south  of  the  place  of  cremation  of 
i  present  Parn'chuttan,  in  the  dessa  of  T'gnl.  Hia  sur- 
le,  Mandesa,  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  because  he 
wided  at  first  in  the  house  of  a  niandesa  (it  is  possible  that 
I  himself  was  nothing  more  than  a  tnandfsa,  a  carapong- 
ief ).  With  the  aid  of  the  M'k«l  Tinggi  he  soon  managed 
»  gain  a  large  number  of  fidlowers,  the  result  of  his  pen- 
Inces,  and  became  a  Punggawa  of  Mengui. 

3.  Arifd-  Agung  Peilt:il''kuii,  son  of  the  last  mentioned ;  he 
appears  t^o  have  been  a  Punggawa. 

I  4.  The  three  sons  of  the  last  are  Qmfi  Wnyahan  T'geh, 
Biuti  Nyontan  f'ljfh  and  Gmtt  K'tut  K'di.  The  second, 
2iyo)iuin  T'geh,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  succeeding 
ices,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  house.  He  married 
k  woman  of  noble  family  {pmmi},  of  Buahaii.  He  was  brave 
and  cuDiking,  and  bad  a  body  of  picked  troops.  One  of  hia 
wife's  sisters  was  married  at  Eloagkong  to  the  Dalem  (Deva 
Agnng),  and  died  as  a  Sutia;  and  the  other  married  in 
Klengui  the  Gusti  Agung,  and  became  the  ancestress  of  all 
the  Guati  Agungs  (priuees)  of  Mengui.   Those  noble  alliances 
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snd  bis  p^'rw^Mil  qualities  added  to  his  influence,  and  he 
^ipem^  «^  )itiix^  iNMaessed  the  whole  of  ancient  Badong  from 
49,wfr^9'*M^M  to  Ohgor,  Pam'chuttan,  and  Kamman.  It  is 
1^  ^<4<i%iX^i.  whc^a  the  wars  with  Mengui  began,  but  probably 
K  )^  ^  ^'^^>  ^^^  grandson  after  him,  were  Punggawas  of 

X    iS%u$H  Ngrurah   Jambe  Mihik   (he  is   named  Jambe, 
l)vv^^^k<^  bis  mother  was  from  Buahan  or  Jambe,  in  Ta- 

t^  The  two  sons  of  the  last  mentioned,  by  one  mother,  are 
,ituik  Agung  O'de  Oalogor  and  Anak  Agung  T'las  ring  hatu 
Kiviok.  Their  mother  was  from  Panataran,  a  place  in  the 
pr^^aent  Pam'chuttan ;  the  Aryas  Panataran  were  at  that 
time  still  Wesyas,  but  afterwards  they  were  degraded  to 
8udras.  His  wife  was  also  from  Panataran,  and  he  seems  to 
have  founded  Pam'chuttan,  or  to  have  made  it  his  residence. 
Pam'chuttan  is  derived  from  p'chut,  an  ox- whip ;  the  descent 
of  the  race  of  Pam'chuttan  from  an  ox-driver  is  found  in 
Abdullah  (Tijdschrift,  7,  2,  p.  166  sqq.).  It  is  admitted  in 
Badong  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ancestors  was  of  humble 
origin,  the  daughter  of  an  ox-driver,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  wife  of  Anak  Agung  T'las  ring  batu  Krotok  was  of 
such  low  birth ;  had  she  been  so,  her  son  Ngrurah  Sakti 
Pam'chuttan  would  not  have  attained  such  great  distinction 
and  power. 

At  this  time  there  were  princes'  capitals  in  T'gal;  this  is 
the  most  ancient,  and  was  founded  by  the  second  prince. 
T'gal  lies  to  the  south  of  Pam'chuttan — the  principal  family, 
of  course,  resided  here ;  thence  was  descended  the  family  in 
P'ken  Badong,  which  had  palaces  both  here  and  in  Xatriya^ 
north  of  Den  Passar.  Oalogor,  to  the  north  of  Pam'chuttan, 
was  also  a  capital,  founded  by  the  elder  brother  of  Anak 
Agung  T'las  ring  batu  Erotok;  the  family  still  exists,  and 
has  probably  been  spared  on  account  of  its  near  rela- 
tionship with  the  line  of  Pam'chuttan.  The  descendants 
became  Punggawas  of  Pam'chuttan,  and  afterwards  of  Den 
Passar. 

Pam'chuttan,  finally,  the  capital  of  Anak  Agung  T'las  ring 
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I  batu  Krotok,  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  younger  line, 
which,  however,  was  aooa  to  unite  the  whole  of  Badotig. 

7.  The  §ona  of  A'tak  Aijung   T'Uts  ring  balu  Krotok  are 
[  called  piiiras,   princes.      They  are :    (a)   Anak  Agung  ring 

Pam'ckuttan.  also  called  Ngruruh  SakH  Pmn'chiittan,  (i) 
0>t*ti  Maik  Tgal,  (c)  Gmtt  K'ful  T'labak.  Of  the  hist  two 
nothing  is  known.  The  first  is  Le  who  founded  the  power  of 
Para'chuttan.  He  had  obtained  that  great  power  by  means 
of  a  creese  pussaka,  called  .lingha — thence  his  name  SakH 
(supernatural  power).  He  subjugated  the  most  ancient 
capital  of  the  princes  of  ISadong  in  T'gal,  and  waged  sue- 
ceaaful  wars  against  Mengui,  from  which  he  wrested  the 
t«rritory  from  the  present  frontier  of  Mengui  to  the  point  of 
the  table-land.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  was 
regarded  in  Badong  as  an  independent  prince.  He  bad  five 
hundred  wives ;  the  principal  ones  (prami)  were  from  Tang- 
keban  {Bangli,  thus  an  intermixture  with  Xatriyas),  Ga/ogor, 
and  Mengui.  From  this  prince  are  descended  eight  hundred 
Gusti  Pam'chuttan,  who,  on  account  of  their  near  relation- 
ship, are  regarded  as  the  support  and  strength  of  the  land. 
But  where  brother  is  ready  to  fight  against  brother,  such  a 
strength  is  imaginary.  These  eight  hundred  Gustis  have 
a  common  sanctuary  in  Pam'chuttan,  whore  they  must 
appear  once  a  month,  and  in  ciue  of  absence  have  to  pay  a 
penalty. 

Besides  Pam'chuttan,  the  kingdom   of  the  Jambes  also 

existed  at  that  time  in  P'ken  Badong  and  Satriya  (the  last 

being  merely  a  country  residence  of  the  prince).     They  also 

gained  distinction  by  subduing  the  kingdom  of  Piuatih,  the 

eastern  portion  of  Badong.     They  were  still  of  importance 

I  at  that  period,  and  really  of  nobler  birth  than  the  princes  of 

I  Pam'chuttan.    Oalogor  had  transferred  itself  to  Pam'chuttan 

»  Punggawa. 

Ngnirah  Sakli's  principal  sons  were : 

8.  fii.)  Ngritrah  O'lle  Pum'chutltm,  ducata  di  Ukiran  (who 
died  in  Ukiran) ;  from  him  are  descended  the  present  priuces 
of  Pam'chuttan,  of  whom  we  shall  apeak  hereafter.      (b.) 
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Ngrurah  Mayun^  in  the  palace  of  Mayun^  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  to  the  east  of  Kassiman.  This  palace  no 
longer  exists ;  all  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built  have 
been  taken  to  Den  Passar.  (c.)  Ngrurah  Kaleran,  in  the 
palace  of  Kaleran ;  to  the  north  of  Pam'chuttan,  which 
position  is  also  indicated  by  the  name  kaleran  (northern). 
Little  is  recorded  of  these  princes ;  of  course  they,  too,  had 
wars  with  Mengui  and  other  states,  but  they  have  done  no 
prominent  acts,  and  are  overshadowed  by  the  fame  of  their 
father  and  their  descendants.  Pam'chuttan  remained  and 
still  remains  the  chief  seat  of  the  family  ;  the  prince  of 
Pam'chuttan  alone  can  obtain  the  Abis'eka,  that  is,  can  be 
anointed  as  prince  of  the  whole  realm. 

9.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  descendants  of  the  three 
sons  of  Ngrurah  Sakti  was  Ngrurah  Made  Pam'chuttan^  the 
son  of  Ngrurah  Kaleran,  This  chief  married  the  daughter  of 
Ngrurah  Mayun,  thereby  uniting  two  portions  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Pam'chuttan  family,  and  founded  the  palace  of 
Kassiman.  Not  content  with  this,  he  attacked  the  Jambes 
in  P'ken  Badong  and  Xatriya,  and  conquered  their  territory 
after  a  severe  struggle.  He  was  supported  by  Pam'chuttan 
and  Gianyar,  whilst  the  Jambes  received  aid  from  Mengui. 
Great  must  have  been  the  slaughter  in  the  palace  of  P'ken 
Badong — it  is  spoken  of  with  terror  to  this  day.  The  fate  is 
also  lamented  of  the  murdered  Raja  Jambe,  who,  the  people 
say,  was  entirely  blameless,  and  had  given  no  cause  for  the 
war.  He  had  his  revenge,  however,  upon  his  conqueror, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  Balinese,  for  he  was  bom  again 
in  the  family  of  his  foe,  as  his  grandson,  and  the  one  of 
noblest  birth,  a  circumstance  which  was  an  omen  of  great 
misfortune  to  that  family.  The  conqueror  began  to  build  the 
great  palace  of  Den  Passar,  but  died  before  it  was  half 
finished  ;  he  had  already  taken  up  his  residence,  however,  in 
the  now  palace,  and  in  him  began  the  line  of  the  princes  of 
Den  Passar:  the  palace  in  Kassiman  was  still  inhabited  after- 

*  Mayun  is  the  same  as  Made,  **tbe  middle  or  second  son  (or  daughter)," 
This  name  now  no  longer  exists  in  Badong ;  the  second  prince  in  the  family  of 
Pam'chuttan  is  called  Made, 
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wards  by  his  wife  from  Mayma,  and  was  finally  given  up  to 
his  second  eon  (according  to  birth),  the  still  living  Raja 
Kaasiman.  This  prince,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  is  called 
decata  di  made,  "  died  in  the  middle  "  (mmk — the  middle — ia 
here  Den  Fsssor,'  which,  both  from  the  rank  of  its  prince 
and  from  its  situation,  comes  between  Pam'chuttan  and 
Eoasiman).  His  numerous  quarrels  with  Mongui  and  nearly 
all  Bali  have  been  without  result.  Even  Tabanan  has  once 
fought  against  him,  at  the  desire  of  the  Deva  Agung,  and,  to 
save  appearances,  burnt  a  single  campong ;  in  reality,  how- 
ever, Tabanan  and  Olanyar  have  always  remained  friendly  to 
Badung,  but  they  were  obliged  for  political  reasons  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  hostility  against  their  ally.  Badong  has 
neither  gained  nor  lost  territory  under  his  rule,  while  it 
has  become  an  independent  state.  The  quarrels  with  the 
other  states  were  caused  chiefly  by  the  aggressions  of  the 
Jambes. 

10.  The  sons  of  this  prince,  besides  many  of  lower  birth, 
were ;  (n)  NgrurahMade Pam'chuliaH  in  Den  Passar,  (i)  Nijnirah 
J{ws«inuiH  in  Koseiman,  (c)  Nr/rurafi  Jtimle,  who  lives  near 
Den  Passar.  All  three  are  by  different  mothers ;  the  first  is 
by  a  mother  from  Pom'chuttan,  daughter  of  the  Derafa  di 
Vkiran  (Ngr.  G'de  Pam'chnltaii),  and  a  princess  of  Tabnnan. 
This  prince  was  younger  than  the  prince  of  Kassiman,  but  as 
he  was  bora  of  a  Raja-womaa  he  took  the  highest  rank 
among  the  sons.  Kmsuiian,  the  old  prince  who  still  lives,  is 
the  son  of  a  Gusti-woman  of  Pam'chuttan.  Ngrurah  Jambe 
is  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  last  prince  of  Xatriya,  who 
was  forced  to  marry  the  conqueror  and  murderer  of  her 
father.  By  birth  he  would  be  more  noble  than  Kassiman, 
uid  equal  to  i'am'chuttan,  but  the  descendants  of  a  con- 
quered prince  can  never  again  acquire  rank  in  Bali.  His 
noble  birth  is  acknowledged,  but  he  can  make  no  claim  to  the 
tbroae. 

The  prince  of  Den  Passar,  called  after  his  death  detata  di 

'  tin  Patiar  meuiB,  aortli  of  the  Pogalir,  or,  itiU  better,  on  the  farther  nde  uf 
Ui*  I'uur;  thus  WB  ha\B  nlsu  iJia  SuUI,"oU  ihe  turtbol  tlikitS  tll«m 
■■  •iiotliei'  Duue  for  Boleltiug. 
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Xatriya,  was  an  ally  of  Gianyar  and  Tabanan.     These  three 
began   a  fresli  war  against  Mengui,  which  was  carried  on 
more  by  artifice  than  by  force  of  arms ;  the  Punggawa  of 
Marga,  for  instance,  who  at  that  time  was  subject  to  Mengui, 
being  induced  to  surrender  to  Tabanan.     For  fear  that  he 
would  lose  all  his  territory  in  this  way,  the  prince  of  Mengui 
gave  h-is  land  in  fief  to  the  prince  of  Den  Passar,  and  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Mengui  as  Punggawa  of  Badong  ;  he 
only  lost  Marga  to  Tabanan,  and  Kadewatan,  a  small  piece 
of  territory  on  the  frontier,  to  Gianyar.     After  this  arrange- 
ment,   the  four  southern  states  were  allied  together  against 
Karang-Assem  and  Boleleng,  the  old  enemies  of  Badong  and 
Tabanan,  whilst  Klongkong  remained  neutral.     This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  Den  Passar,  which  took  place  in  1829. 

The  prince  of  Den  Passar  continued  the  building  of  the 

palace  at  that  place,  but  did  not  finish  it ;  we  see  it  now  in 

the  state  in  which  he  left  it.     Most  of  the  building  materials 

had  to  be  found  by  the  conquered  state  of  Mengui,  where 

timber  was  obtained  from  the  mountains,  this  article  being 

very  scarce  in  Badong.     He  had  several  noble  wives,  but  his 

only  son  of  noble  birth,  Ngrurah  G'de  Putra,  died  a  short 

time  before  his  father.     This  was  the  one  already  mentioned, 

^ho  was  considered  to  be  the  last  r&ja  Jambe  bom  again, 

which  belief  his  own  father  shared.     He  was  regarded  as 

certain  to  bring  misfortune  upon  the  family,  and  it  would 

seem  that  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death.     In  the  compact 

with  Mengui,  the  prince  of  that  land  had  declared  himself  a 

vassal  of  Ngrurah  Made  Pam'chuttan  and  his  son  Ngrurah 

G'de  Putra.     The  death  of  both  without  a  previous  renewal 

of  the  compact,  enabled  Mengui  to  regard  itself  as  discharged 

from  its  obligations  towards  Badong,  and  it  soon,  in  fact, 

withdrew  from  them. 

After  the  death  of  Ngrurah  Made  Pam'chuttan,  Kassiman 
was  the  only  prince  of  importance  of  the  family  of  Den 
Passar,  and  he  thus  gained  the  supremacy  in  Den  Passar 
and  Kassiman.  During  his  brother's  lifetime  these  two 
nearly  came  to  blows;    Kassiman  had  already  placed  his 
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couQtrj  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  this  civil  war  was  prevented 
by  the  intervention  of  Ngrurah  G'de  Pani'ehuttttn,  tha  tben 
prince  of  Pam'chuttan. 

The  eldest  Hur?iving  son  of  Ngrurah  Made  Pam'chuttan 
was  Ngrurah  (rde  Oka.  He  would  have  become  prince  of 
Den  Pa«aur,  but  be  would  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Eassiman.  Eassiman,  in  conjunction  with  the  prince  of 
Pam'chutfan,  compelled  him,  however,  to  leave  the  country, 
and  banished  him  to  Tabanan.  This  did  not  prevent  bim 
from  acting  against  Enssiman.  From  Tabanan  he  went  to 
Mengui,  and,  bo^h  here  and  in  BanglJ,  gained  friends  who 
were  willing  to  support  him.  To  strengthen  his  party  still 
further,  he  releuecd  Mt'ogui  from  its  vassalage  to  Badong, 
under  the  pretext  of  being  his  father's  heir,  and  gave  it  to 
the  Deva  Agung.  The  latter  hastened  to  make  use  of  this 
giit,  and  was  able  to  do  so  without  scruple,  because  the  prince 
of  Alengui  had  only  sworn  allegiance  in  the  contract  with 
Bttdong  to  the  deceased  princes  Ngrurah  Made  Pam'chuttan 
and  his  son  Ngrurah  G'de  Putra.  The  Deva  Agung  then 
commanded  that  Ngrurah  G'de  Oka  should  be  received  again 
in  Badong,  and  this  command  was  obeyed,  for  this  prince 
bad  made  his  appearance  with  a  numerous  army  from  Mengui 
and  Bangli.  Ngrurah  G'de  Oka  afterwards  carried  off  Kas- 
•iman's  only  daughter,  and  took  her  to  wife.  Old  Kassiman 
agsin  made  use  of  this  to  confirm  his  power  over  Den  Passar  : 
be  was  now  in  fact  the  prince's  father.  Not  long  after  this 
marriage,  however,  Ngrurah  G'de  Oka  died  also.  The  sudden 
deaths  of  tbia  prince,  bis  brother,  and  his  father  leads  us 
to  suspect  unnatural  means,  but  I  cannot  assert,  nor  would  I 
willingly  believe,  that  they  were  applied  by  Kassiman.  This 
old  man,  it  is  true,  took  the  best  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, not  only  in  Deu  Pas&ar,  but  also  in  Pam'chuttun, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  apeak.  The  present  prince  of  Den 
Pasaar  ia  Ngrurah  Made,  who,  against  his  will,  acknow- 
iMlges  old  prince  Eussiman  as  supreme  prince  in  Badong, 
but,  QevertheleBS,  ia  independent  and  endeavouring  to  increase 
Ills  power. 

Pam'ekuUan,  since  the  time  of  Ngrurah  Sakli,  has  been 
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«  Trams  in  Badong.     The  family  of  Den 

^  >r  its  wars,  acquired  greater  fame,  and 

c  >  ac^jer  and  brother  has,  in  fact,  held  the 

.^i»*cn^.  aiccwithstanding  the   nominally  higher 

^^  Ynn^  X  l\im'chuttan.     We  have  seen  above, 

«MM  ;ca  v^'  Xgrurah  Sakti  Pam'chuttan  took  up 

^  ^^^3i«««^  •-«  i^uttVhuttan.     His  name  was  (8)  Ngmrah 

?r^  ■•*.*?. -»!•   ii'ntta  di   Ukiran  (Ukiran  is  a  place  in 

i^.*i««^»*«  ■     ^^^  ^**  succeeded  by  his  son  (9)  Ngrurah 

T,.  -%«K?r«i  iientfa  di  Mmichuk ;    both  were  always 

ita^t^    iKHr  more  famous  relations  in  Den  Passar,  and 

.^^    \%*Mi;««k*(^   was  maintained   by   marriages.      The   last 

^_^^    ^    K»iu»  birth  was  (10)  Ngrurah  0*de  Pam'chuttan 

^ tmg  :  ho  was  anointed,^  and  played  an  important 

^  «  .«   iw  «ar«  of  Kassiman's  father  and  brother.     By  com- 

«,.•«   s   rtw  priniH)  and  Eassiman's  brother,  his  cousin  Anak 

,  ^.^,    l.uMfnj  crossed  the  sea  with  an  army  to  Jembrana^ 

.,^,    vii^uoixnl  this  country,  which  belonged   to  Boleleng. 

v,**^    VS<(^^>r  littnang  went  thither  because  the  prince  of 

\««  bVrtiir  wished  to  banish  him  from  Badong.     This  fact 

,.>*'   xhoWsH   the   supremacy   of   Den    Passar  at   that  time. 

lu^Niitiui  was  soon  lost  again,  however,  and  subsequently 

1*     im^k  Agttug  Lanang  (about  1830),  after  the  death  of 

Xv^iui'uh  irdo  Pam'chuttan,  who  left  no  sons,  became  prince 

^^    tS4Ui*ohuttan.      He  was   not   anointed,  but   yet  enjoyed 

^4\s«loi'  rttnown  than  his  son,  the  present  prince.     He  had  no 

vMu  of  iiohlo  birth ;  ho  only  had  by  a  Gundik  (concubine) 

ih\»  two  HoiiH  now  called  (12)  Ngrurah  G'de  Pam'chuttan  and 

\i/nir<ih  Madv  Pam^chattnn,      These,  during  their  father's 

Ui'oliiiiiS  worn  his  Parakans,  who  carried  after  him  his  sirih- 

Uu.  o(o.     Atlor  the  death  of  Anak  Agung  Lanang,  a  great 

|ioi'lion  of  tho  Punggawas  of  Pam'chuttan  would  not  ac- 

kiiowlndgii  hin  son  as  prince,  on  account  of  his  low  birth. 

KuiMinum,   howovor,  who  in  the  mean   time  had  also   ob- 

*  Tliii  iiiiiiiiiliiih'  «>f  H  primes  Abiirkit  (Sann.),  ix  performed  by  the  pricRts  (the 
U  III  11  Ink  tin)  III  ilii(Iiiu>7  it  Hilly  takoj«  nliioo  at  Pum*chnttan.  In  order  to  be 
iiiiiiiiiltiil,  lilt*  |ii  1111*11  iiiii^i  ho  hti'th  of  iittiilo  birth  uud  iiuttnicted  in  all  rcligioaa 
iliiiitxi  'I'liti  imni'o  oi  riuirrhiittan  ri'ferrod  to  in  the  text  was  a  Kesi;  he  had 
111  1 14 1  unit  tliii  iinRitioii  of  a  itaiiit  by  pouanvtti  (maveda). 
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tained  the  supreme  power  in  Den  Passar,  supported  tlie  now 
prince.  Some  Pnnggawas  (e.ff.  Deva  Made  Rahi,  in  Kutta) 
submitted,  and  a  Ousti  of  Legian  fled  the  country  and 
took  refuge  in  Gianyar,  Kassiman  then  eatablJshed  the  new 
prince  in  the  ancestral  palace  of  Pam'chuttan,  and  hia 
nulhority,  by  marrying  biiu  to  the  daughters  of  Ngrurah 
Q'de  Pam'chuttan,  the  cousia  and  predecessor  of  his  father. 
These  women  are  the  principal  surviving  members  of  the 
family,  aud  their  illustrious  birth  enhances  that  of  the  prince, 
who  is  himself,  as  it  were,  his  wife's  inferior.  His  principal 
wife's  name  ia  Sagung '  Adi,  another  is  called  Sriyuiii/  Mwle, 
and  a  third  Sagung  Oka.  Sagung  Adi  has  now  assumed  the 
name  of  Itatit,  which  wo  have  also  seen  was  done  by  the 
prince  of  Tubanan. 

Kassiman's  intervention  in  the  affaire  of  Fam'chutian  gave 
him  the  supreme  authority  in  this  part  of  Badong  also.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  princes  of  Den  Passar  and 
Pam'chuttan,  and  uses  circumstances  very  cleverly  to  keep 
those  princes  in  dejiendence. 

The  prince  of  Den  Passar,  Made  Ngrurah,  and  his  brothers 
K'lui  Ngrurah  and  Ngntrah  ST'titt,  were  all  bom  of  mothers 
of  low  extraction,  und  had  they  a  brother  of  higher  birth, 
would  not  have  the  least  claim  to  rule.  Besides  this,  K'tut 
Ngrurah  is  in  oppositiuu  to  Made  Ngrurah,  and  asserts  that 
ho  has  a  better  claim  than  the  lutter.  He  has  several  of  the 
Punggawas  on  his  side,  and  ilade  Ngrurah  is  therefore 
obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  hia  uncle  Kassimau  to  maintain 
bis  position.  Kassiman,  however,  it  would  seem,  does  not 
trust  Made  Ngrurah,  who  bas  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
ambitious  character ;  he,  therefore,  does  all  he  can  to  uphold 
the  power  of  Pam'chuttan,  and  has  enriched  the  priuce  of 
that  country  and  invested  him  with  a  certain  renown.  The 
.  prince  of  Pam'obuttan,  therefore,  dares  not  dispute  Kassiman 'e 
aotfaori^ ;  be  ifi  of  low  birth  and  a  peaceful  disposition,  and 


<  Sffrng  went  b 
whotp  motlkM'  wns  only 
Satit  ham  at/u,  emd,  wktich  o 
Bralutauu  (iiayu). 
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would  also  have  to  fear  the  house  of  Den  Passar,  which  con- 
siders itself  raised  above  so  low  a  birth  by  the  deeds  of  its 
father  and  grandfather.  The  prince  of  Pam'chuttan  has  not 
the  abis'eka ;  although  he  is  a  man  of  about  forty-five,  he  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  instructed  in  his  duties  and  in  religion ; 
he  has  performed  his  duties  to  the  Pitaras,  having,  with  all 
due  ceremony,  burnt  his  father,  and  built  a  new  domestic 
temple,  which  was  finished  a  year  ago ;  yet  it  appears  that  he 
will  not  receive  the  abis'eka  during  Kassiman's  lifetime,  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  this  would  also,  perhaps,  be  prevented 
by  the  opposition  of  Den  Passar.  The  prince  of  Den  Passar 
has  not  fulfilled  his  duties  towards  his  ancestors ;  his  father 
and  brother  as  well  as  other  chief  members  of  his  family  are 
still  unburnt,  and  are  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Den  Passar. 
On  this  account  Made  Ngrurah  does  not  reside  in  the 
palace. 

This  cremation  must  from  the  rank  of  the  deceased  be  very 
splendid;  the  prince  of  Den  Passar,  however,  has  not  the 
means  to  do  it,  and,  although  apparently,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Badong  works  for  him,  this  produces  very  little 
visible  result.  He  has  to  complete  the  palace  which  his  father 
left  unfinished,  and  in  which  much  work  has  still  to  be  done, 
and  further  to  improve  the  roads  of  his  country,  which  have 
fallen  into  a  very  bad  state  of  repair  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  last  prince  of  Pam'chuttan  who  had  the  abis'eka. 
And,  finally,  he  cannot  easily  raise  the  funds  for  a  great 
cremation,  and  is  opposed  in  his  undertakings  by  K'tut 
Ngrurah,  and,  in  secret,  by  Kassiman.  In  Den  Passar  also, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  position  of  afiairs  will  re- 
main imchanged  till  Eassiman's  death.  Yet  another  reason 
against  the  cremation  of  the  late  prince  of  Den  Passar  and 
his  son  G'de  Putra  appears  to  be  the  above-mentioned  super- 
stition, that  prince  Jambe  has  been  bom  again  in  the  family 
of  Den  Passar  in  the  person  of  G-'de  Putra.  This  second 
birth  indicates  misfortune  for  the  family,  which  fears  either 
that  that  prince  will  be  bom  a  third  time,  or  that  the  curse 
which  seems  to  attach  to  the  family  prevents  it  from  per- 
forming works  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
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Gbkbalooical  Tablb  op  thb  Przncbs  of  Badono. 


(1)  Gutti  Norurah  Sola, 

I 
(2)  Anak  Agung  K'tut  MandeM. 

(3)  Anak  Agung  Fad^kan. 

! 

Gusli  Wajahan  Tdgdh.       (4)  Qu$ti  Nytman  T%gih.  Guiti  K'tat  K*di. 

called  Anak  A^ng  di  Pule. 

(6)  Oiuti  Ngrurah  Jambe  Mihik, 

! 

Anak  Agong  G'de  Galogor.  (6)  Anak  Agung  tUoM  ring  batu  Krotok, 

I  in  Pam*chuttan 

The  princely  family  of 
Galogor. 


(7)  Anak  Agung  ring  Fam'ehutian,      Gosti  Made  T'gal      GuBti  K'tat  Tlabah. 
called  Ngrorah  Sakti  Pam'chuttan, 
with  600  wives. 


(8)  Ifgr.  0*de  FanCehuttan  devata  di  Ukiran.       Ngr.  Mayun        Kgr.  Kaleran; 

his  daughter,  Ngr.  | 

Putu,  married. Ngr.MaaePam'- 

chuttan,  devata 
di  Ukiran. 


(9)  Ifgr,  G'de  FawCehuttan  devata  di        Anak  Agung  Lanang. 

Munehuk,  I 

(10)  Ngrurah  G'de  Pam*ehuttun      (U)  Anak  Agung  Lanang.     See  the  foUow- 

devata  di  G*dong,  ing  table. 


i  I 

(12)  Ngr.  G'de  Fam*ch.    Ngr.  Made  Pam'ch. 

Daughters :  Ngr.  Putu,  the  only 

Sagung  Adi.        Sagung  Made.  son,  by  a  mother  of 

Sagung  Oka.        Sagung  Raka,  etc.  low  extraction. 
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t-UUtB  QJT  TBB  FaMILT  OF  EaLBRAN — DbN  PaSSAB. 


(1)  Ngrwrah  Kaleran. 


I  I  I  I 

>}.V*.-M«^^'bM*dL    Anak  Agang  Rahi.        Gusti  alitPam'ch.      GustiNgr.K'tat. 

>|^fN^  ^  X^.  i^ta    In  Kaleran  Kawan.     InKaleran  Kangiman.    In  J  ro  T'gaL 


^                 I    .  .  I                           I 

From  whom  is  de-  From  whom  is  descended  The  present 

scended  the  family  the  family  in  Kaleran  prince's  name 

of  Kaleran  Kawan  Kangiman.      The  pre-  is    also  Gusd 

and    Kutta.      The  sent   prince's    name  is  Ngrurah 

present  prince's  also    Gusti  alit  Pam'-  T'gas. 

name  is  also  Anak  chuttan. 


V. 


Agung  Eahi. 


^ 


All  these  are  Punggawas  of  Den  Passar. 


{^"S)  «\j^.  MttfU  Pamehuttan  decata  di  Xatriya. 
Mother  of  Pam'chuttan,  wife  of  Pam* chuttan, 
and  of  Tabanan  extraction. 


Ngr.Kassiman^now 
named  Ngr.  G'de, 
ruler  of  Badong. 
Mother,  a  Gum 
woman;  wife,  Sa- 
gung  Baka. 


I 
Ngr.    Jambe, 

mother  of  Xa- 
triya, wife  of 
Pam'chuttan. 

Anak  Agnng 
Alit  G'de. 


II  III 

Ngr.  G'de  Putra  -|-  Ngr.  G'de  Oka.  -}-  (4)  Made  Ngrurah.  K'tut  Ngr.    Ngr.  K'tut, 

probable     sac- 

cessor  in  Kassi- 

man. 

Other  brothers  of  Kassiman  are  : 

Ngr.  G'de  Dangin.     Devata  Anak  -}-  Devata  Banyar.      An.  Ag.  Raka  pnpuan 


A^ng  Dauh 
wife  of  Pam", 
became  Bela. 
An.  Ag.  Alit  Griha.  | 

An.  Ag.  Eahi 
(inBelaluan). 

Ngrurah  Kajanan. 


Ugung. 


An.  Ag.  Put.  Merangi 
and  An.  Ag.  Raka.      An.  Ag.  Alit 

Raka. 


All  these  are  by  mothers  of  low  caste ;  the  family  of 
Belaluan  has  again  raised  itself  in  rank  by  means  of  noble 
marriages.  The  others,  after  one  more  intermixture  with 
Sudran  blood,  will  sink  into  the  position  of  ordinary  Oustis. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Castes. 

The  DewaSy  ChMtiSj  and  Idas  are  much  too  numerous  in 
Bali  to  maintain  their  dignity ;  they,  and  especially  the  first 
two  classes,  are  too  proud  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  work. 
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iprefer  unjust  privileges.  They  rob  the  people  without 
limit ;  they  are  the  cause  of  the  plundering  of  ships,  and  of 
the  extortions  to  which  foreign  traders  are  often  exposed. 
The  high-caste  princes  are  seldom  guilty  of  such  misdeeds, 
but  they  vink  at  the  robberies  of  their  relations,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  justice  from  the  princes  against  these  pests 
of  the  land.  The  Qustis  in  th«  countries  ruled  by  Wesya 
princes,  and  the  Devas  in  those  where  Xatriyas  reign,  have 

1  properly  all  the  official  posts  about  the  prince,  but  although 
they  derive  much  honour  from  these,  they  got  little  pay. 
res 
feu 
reg 
BO  : 


Feudal  System, 


I 


As  Raffles  has  observed,  the  condition  of  Bali  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages;  there  ia  a 
feudal  ei/stem  thwitghout  the  land.  The  Beva  Agung  must  bo 
regarded  as  fhe  mipreme  feudal  lord ;  in  ancient  times  he  was 
BO  in  reality  (see  TJsana  Java,  above).  How  this  is  modified 
now,  wo  have  already  seen.  He  still  calls  the  other  seven 
princes,  and  also  the  prince  of  Lombok,  his  PitngtiiMa",* 
which  in  Bali  conveys  the  idea  of  ea^ml.  The  rest  of  the 
princes  (Salnyni  and  Wesi/ns)  have  subdivided  their  land 
among  the  members  of  their  families,  and  so  wo  find  in 
BadoDg  the  princes  of  Knleran  Kmr/in,  Kali-ran  Knnghian, 
Hgruriih  T'tjnx,  the  prince  of  Gnlogor,  and  Kossiraan'a 
brother  with  their  children  as  Pnnggawas  of  Den  Passar 
(formerly  most  of  them  were  under  Pam'chuttan,  but  they 
liave  preferred  to  acknowledge  as  their  lords  the  two  warlike 
princes  of  Den  Passar,  Euaaiman's  father  and  brother;  unless 
Kassiman  had  interfered,  even  the  sovereignty  over  Badong 
itself  would  have  been  transferred  from  Pam'chuttan  to  Den 
Passar).  Now  they  are  all  under  Eossiman,  but  only  in  so 
far  as  Den  Passar  also  is  under  his  sovereignty.  The  real 
Punggawaa  of  Eossiman,  in  his  small  original  territory,  are 
few  in  number,  and,  for  the  most  part,  merely  the  descendants 
of  tiis  brothers,  who  were  entirely  without  means. 


I  tmnau 


"  bull  *'  and  "cEKCcUsnt*'  in  Uie  Suskiit. 
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Under  these  princes,  who  are  Punggawas  of  the  highest 
princes  and  mostly  closely  related  to  the  royal  families/  stand 
the  rest  of  the  Gustis,  also  as  Punggawas ;  these  also  have 
an  undefined  authority  over  the  men  whom  they  rule,  and 
have  even  the  power  to  punish  with  death ;  the  prince  above 
them  and  the  prince  of  the  Vhole  kingdom  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  their  subjects  further  than  their  feudal 
duties  are  concerned.  The  Diaksas^  have  merely  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  between  the  Sudras  and  sometimes  between 
Gustis  of  equal  rank ;  in  aU  cases  concerning  the  distinctions 
of  caste  and  feudal  duties  the  princes  and  Punggawas  are 
judges  ;  in  spiritual  matters,  however,  the  Padandas  act  in 
this  capacity. 

The  primary  feudal  duty,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  is  service 
in  war;  and  further,  the  Punggawas  and  their  subordinates 
have  to  furnish  assistance  in  all  public  tcorks  and  festivals  of 
the  prince,  and  the  lower  orders  also  have  to  carry  out  all 
the  works  of  the  Punggawas.  The  people,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Punggawas,  have  to  build  the  princes'  palaces 
and  places  of  cremation,  to  repair  the  roads,  and  besides  this 
to  contribute,  mostly  in  kind,  towards  the  expenses  of  all 
ofierings,  family  feasts,  and  cremations.  The  direct  taxes 
are  very  unimportant ;  the  common  man  pays  a  small  tax  on 
garden  land,  and  a  little  more  on  sawahs.  The  princes, 
therefore,  cannot  be  rich,  unless  they  possess  considerable 
private  means ;  they  are  powerful,  however,  so  long  as  their 
names  hold  the  Punggawas  in  subjection,  and  they  can  there- 
fore celebrate  their  splendid  feasts  and  cremations  without 
cost  to  themselves,  and  sometimes  even  with  advantage  to 
their  private  treasuries,  their  faithful  vassals  zealously  con- 
tributing to  these  ceremonies.  (One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
great  cremation  in  Den  Passar  does  not  take  place  is,  that  the 

1  We  do  not  find  many  exceptions  to  this  riile;  in  Tabanan  the  prince  is 
descended  from  Mar^;  in  Elongkong,  ^.^.  Ngrurah  Pinatih^from  Arya  Bleteng. 
In  Gianyar  Sukawati. 

'  I  write  Diakaa  instead  of  Takaa  (as  the  judges  are  usually  called  in  Bali  and 
Java),  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript,  where  the  writing  with  the  second  d 
reveals  the  origin  of  tne  word.  Diaksa,  which  is  aUo  found  as  Adiakaa  in  the 
MSS.,  is  SVt.—adhi  and  aksa^  an  inspector,  protector  (see  Wikon).  YakiUf  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  sort  of  demon,  allied  to  the  K&ksasas. 
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nit  prince  is  not  in  very  Kigh  esteem  with  the  Pungga- 
is,  and  that  not  enough  is  contributed  towards  it,     Beaidea 

I  lliis,  Kasaiman  retaina  the  revenue.)  To  the  reveuues  of  tbe 
priucea  and  the  Punggawas  belong  also  the  dutiea  on  com- 
moix'e,  the  customs-duties,  and  the  bridge  or  road-tolls.' 
Trade  especially  produces  a  considerable  revenue  for  the 
prince,  and  haa  made  the  princes  of  Badong  comparatively 
rich,  above  all  Pam'chuttan  and  Kaasiman-     Karang-Asaem 

I  also  makes  a  great  deal  by  it.  These  impoats  affect  only  the 
lower  orders,  and  ttie  Chinese,  Bugincse,  and  Europeans. 
The  Guatis,  Devaa,  and  Idaa  who  carry  on  trade  pay  no  duty 
upon  it.  Tlio  feudal  lords,  princes,  and  Punggawas  atill  do 
something  for  the  people — they  give  them  water,  and  the 
making  of  canals  and  tbe  effective  irrigation  of  the  rice-fields 
is  their  duty  ;  in  return  for  this,  however,  they  draw  a  small 
e  from  the  rice- growers. 


SCDRAS. 

The  fourth  caste,  the  Sudrm,  have  many  duties  and  hardly 
I  any  rights,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  higher  castes.  Their 
I  aubjection  goes  so  far  that  the  prince  or  Punggawa  can  take 
I  out  of  their  houses  whatever  he  likes ;  when  the  prince  goes 
y  trova  one  place  to  another,  the  victuals,  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
V  etc,  are  usually  taken  by  the  Parakans  (followers  of  the 
|-  prince)  from  the  houses  of  the  Hudraa  in  the  'lesmia  through 
r  which  the  route  lies,  and  the  persons  thus  robbed  may  not 
[  *ven  complain.  The  prince  or  Punggawa  can  even  take 
I  Bwitj'  the  wives  of  a  Sudru,  but  religious  feeling  is  opposed 
r  to  this,  and  still  more  to  the  murder  of  a  Sudra,  who  has 
I  committed  no  fault,  by  a  noble.  Both  acts  are  done,  bow- 
I  ev«r,  although  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  in  Badong.  The 
wanton  young  Oustis  and  Devas  think  that  they  prove  their 
valour  and  noble  birth  by  the  abduction  of  women  and  the 
murder  of  innocent  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  the  Sudras  are. 

'  t  la  oaiy  anjonintul.  however,  idtli  two  liridgi»  in  Bali  (on'piitin^  tbow 

n  •tnall  briioluj  in  anj  wur  worthy  of  the  name— one  nt  Kuttn.  bualt  bj  Euro- 

I  (nani  vitb  Doliarw  aid,  and  oito,  very  dauj^oiu  lor  wudl  of  plunki,  oiec  a  rocky 
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In  Badong,  old  Kassiman  suppressed  such  deeds,  and  the  fear 
of  punisbment  after  death  also  has  a  deterrent  effect.^   Never- 
theless the  position  of  the  Sudras  is  most  miserable,  and  only 
rendered  supportable  by  their  courage  and  industry,  and  by 
the  belief  that  they  are  bom  to  it.     An  exception  to  the  rest 
of  the  Sudras  is  formed  by  the  Parakans  (the  followers  of  the 
princes,  etc.) ;  these  lead  as  idle  a  life  as  the  princes  and 
Punggawas  to  whom  they  belong,  and  plunder  the  rest  of 
the  people.     These  and  the  nobles  are  the  chief  cock-fighters 
and  opium-smokers,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  dessas  take 
little  part  in  these  dissipations.     Another  exception  to  the 
lot   of    the  ordinary   Sudras  is  formed   by   the  Mandesas, 
Prab'kSlSy  and  others,  who  occupy  official  posts. 

Mandesas  are  the  dessa-chietB  ;  they  have  been  degraded  to 
Sudras  by  the  Deva  Agung,  having  been  Wesyas  by  birth. 
Under  them  are  the  Kahayan^  Nguhukin,  and  Talikup,  Sudras 
by  birth,  who  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Mandesas. 

Gadoeh  are  the  Mandurs  in  the  deasas ;  they  are  Sudras  by 
birth.     Dangka  and  Batu-Aji  are  under  these. 

Pasek  are  also  Wesyas  who  have  been  degraded  to  Sudras, 
and  still  retain  a  certain  superiority  of  rank  above  the  rest  of 
the  populace. 

We  find  all  these  names  in  the  Fsana  Bali  (see  p.  262), 
where  their  special  religion  is  mentioned  (the  Usana  Bali,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  only  of  importance  to  the  Sudras  and  their 
chiefs  of  the  same  caste). 

The  names  are  not  heard  in  ordinary  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mandem,  For  all  the  rest  the  collective  name 
PraVhil  (the  collective  B'kfils)  is  used.  These  have  a  certain 
number  of  common  Sudras  under  them  at  the  prince's  dis- 
posal, to  serve  in  war  or  on  public  works,  and  also  to  exercise 
handicrafts  (as  smiths,  etc.).  They  are  responsible  for  the 
presence  and  the  work  of  their  subordinates,  just  as  the 
Mandesa  is  responsible  for  his  dessa.     PraVkil  or  Pam'kil, 

*  Balinese  soperstition  regards  the  fate  of  the  first  Deva  Mangu^  the  founder 
of  Gianyar,  and  that  of  the  wife  of  the  last  Deya  Agnng,  the  mnch-feared  prin- 
cess of  Karang  Assem,  as  examples  of  such  punishments;  the  former  was  changed 
into  a  serpent  {ndga),  and  the  latter  into  a  nrog  {dongkang).  Both  had  murdered 
many  Ticmma. 
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M'ki 
^B  Tl 


ftlso  M'/cfl,  lias  become  &  title  for  every  superior  among  tlie 

Sudras — the  owner  is  the  M'kol  of  the  sluve,  the  husband  the 

M'kel  of  the  wife.     This  exalted  rank  ia  also  accorded  to 

Inropeans,  but  they  stand  below  the  three  principal  castes ; 

ley  hare  not  been  born  twice  {drija). 

The  Balinese  Sudras  are  partly  of  Javan  and  partly  of 
origin.  The  former  celebrate  the  new  year  (Siiginn) 
six  days  before  the  Balineae  new  year  (Oafungun).  The 
latter,  however,  is  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  by 
the  whole  people. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  degraded  Brahmans,  Xatriyas, 
and  Wesyaa  also  belong  to  the  Sudras.  The  original  Wesyaa, 
those  who  catuc  from  Majapahit,  have  all  become  Sudras,  and 
this  at  the  same  time  that  the  descendants  of  Arya  Daraiir 
were  degraded  to  Wesyaa.  The  reason  given  for  this  does 
not  agree  with  that  of  the  degradation  of  the  Xatriyas.  All 
oajttes,  namely,  are  said  to  have  descended  a  step,  excepting 
ihe  original  Brahmans.  The  descendants  of  Buiu  Hgnggong, 
the  Deva  Agungs,  who,  on  accoitnt  of  their  procreation  by 
the  Padattda  Danij  hyaitg  KnpakUan,  were  also  regarded  as 
Brahmans,  sank  lack,  through  the  curse  or  the  anger  of  the 
Pudonda  who  produced  the  N&ga  from  the  well  (see  as  \a 
the  NAgiib'andn,  under  Cremations^),  to  true  Xatriyas.  and 
the  consequence  of  this  was  the  degradation  of  the  other 
Xatriyas  to  Wesyas,  and  of  the  Wesyas  to  Sudras.  This 
ucplanation  is  open  to  great  doubt.  Most  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Aryas,  the  brathers  of  Arya  Damar,  have  been  de- 
,ed  to  Sudras.     They  were  degraded,  as  wo  have  seen,  to 

eeyas,  but  when  they  had  also  lust  their  goveniorships  and 
teir  authority,  oppressed  by  the  descendants  of  Patih  Gaja 

ija  {the  royal  race  of  Meagui-Karang-Asaem),  they  gradu- 

ly  sank  to  the  rank  of  Sudras.  ilaiiy  of  them  are  still  called 
itia  by  the  people,  but  they  have  to  give  their  services  aa 
Taasals  to  the  princes  in  whose  territory  they  live,  and  no 
longer  enjoy  any  honour.  The  conquered  are  always  de- 
spised and  degraded  in  Bali.  Brahmans  are  also  degraded  to 
Sudnu,  if,  oo  account  of  frequent  intermixture  with  Sudnt 

>  Ant«  Vol  IX.  p.  80. 
~  iiw  esanu.]  d 
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blood,  they  are  no  longer  considered  capable  of  retaining 
their  dignity.  An  instance  of  a  Padanda  being  thus  de- 
graded is  actually  mentioned.  Brahmans  do,  indeed,  become 
Sudras,  but  the  people  hold  the  caste  in  such  great  respect, 
that  they  are  still  regarded  and  honoured  as  Brahmans. 
Brahmana  chute  are  mentioned  in  the  Usana  Java ;  the  Bali- 
nese  explain  these  to  be  lying  and  thieving  Brahmans,  who, 
on  accoimt  of  their  conduct,  have  sunk  to  the  rank  of  Sudras. 
Chute  is,  indeed,  in  Sanskrit,  chj/uta,  ''  fallen.'' 

Sangguhu  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Sudras,  tpho  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Vedas,  and  perform  the  ceremony  of 
domestic  worship,  as  well  as  the  priests.  If  they  have, 
indeed,  the  Yedas  (they  may  be  only  Mantras,  formulas), 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  originally  Brahmans.  Now 
we  find  in  the  Usana  Java  a  statement  that  the  Sangguhus 
are,  in  fact,  descended  from  Brahmana-Brahmani,  and  thus 
are  pure  Brahmans,  and  that  they  were  degraded  on  account 
of  the  worship  of  the  Da/em  mur,  that  is,  the  god  of  death 
(perhaps  as  indicating  an  exclusive  Kdla-worship,  which 
no  longer  exists  in  Bali).  We  have  therefore  had  in  Bali 
departures  from  the  worship  of  the  gods,  not  to  say  sects. 
The  present  Brahmans,  who  have  suppressed  the  sect  re- 
ferred to,  now  tell  us,  to  conceal  the  existence  of  any  other 
worship  but  their  own,  that  the  Sangguhus  are  descended 
from  a  parakan  (follower)  of  a  learned  Padanda^  who  was 
hidden  imder  the  Bale  whenever  the  Padanda  performed  his 
domestic  worship,  and  so  came  to  understand  the  Yedas. 
When  he  was  discovered,  the  Padanda  set  him  at  liberty, 
that  he  might  perform  the  Yeda- worship  for  himself  and  his 
descendants.  From  him  are  descended  the  Sangguh  or  Sang- 
guhu, which  word  is  explained  by  means  of  kira :  having  the 
appearance  of  being  Brahmans,  There  is  some  number  of 
them  in  Bali. 

Byagaha  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Usana  Java  as  a  distinct 
class,  and  these  appear  to  be  of  the  same  rank  as  the  Sang- 
guhu. The  name,  however,  is  almost  unknown,  even  to  the 
Panditas.  Thus  in  the  three  classes  of  Sudras  last  mentioned, 
we  find  also  no  mixture  of  caste ;  but  they  all  three  point  to 
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flio  fonnor  existeace  of  sects,  or  at  least  to  some  departures 
from  the  orthodox  religioo. 

It  would  be  a  fortuaat«  thing  for  the  Sudras  to  be  freed 
from  the  oppression  of  the  prioces  and  PuQggawas.  The 
Dumber  of  noblo  idlers  increases  every  day,  and  presses  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  the  poor  Sudra  populace.  One 
meuus  of  escaping  from  the  oppression  of  a  prince  is  to  flee 
to  another  state,  but  even  this  avails  them  little,  for  the 
prince  of  the  state  in  which  the  fugitive  seeks  refuge  imme- 
diately imposes  upon  him  the  verj-  burdens  from  which  he 
has  fled.  Besides  this,  a  fugitive  who  arrives  without  his 
family  is  sold  by  the  prince,  in  order  to  make  some  profit  out 
of  him,  and  to  prevent  his  escaping  again  to  another  country. 
The  best  asylum  is  generally  afforded  by  the  Padandas ;  the 
prince  has  no  right  to  fugitives  who  seek  refuge  with  them, 

•and  there  are  several  kind-hearted  really  pious  men  among 
Aese  Padaudas,  who  consider  it  shameful  to  sell  a  person 
weking  an  asylum,  or  eveu  to  require  much  work  from  him. 
Many  Padandas,  however,  are  also  genuine  natives,  and  avail 
themselves  of  these  cases  to  enrich  themselves.  The  chief 
carb  upon  tho  despotism  of  the  noble  castes  over  the  Sudras 

tia,  in  fact,  the  fear  lest  they  should  run  away,  and  the  power 
tad  revenues  of  the  nobles  should  thereby  be  diminished. 
SPhe   Balinese,    however,   are    umisually   attached    to   their 
BQuntry  and  their  dessa ;  ordinary  extortion  does  not  drive 
Ihem  to  flight ;  it  is  generally  only  some  glaring  cruelty  or 
tbe  fear  of  being  sold  out  of  Bali  that  induces  them  to 
escape.     Still,  tho  fact  that  there  are  always  many  fugitives 
in  Bali  shows  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  most  of  the  princes, 
<  uid  the  degeneration  of  the  system  of  caste.     In  Badong 
there  are  very  many  fugitives  from  Gianyar,  Mengui,  Elong- 
mg,  and  Sarang-Assem ;  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any 
hgitives  ftvm  Badong  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  states. 
|Brh«  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  governmejit  in  this  state  is 
mpunitively  mild  and  humane,  and  this  is  attributable  to 
aiman's  higher  intelligence  and  his  contact  with  Euro- 
For  the  sake  of  humanity  it  is  desirable  that  inter- 
a  between  Europeans  and  tho  Balinese  should  increase, 
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and  that  the  position  of  the  Sudras  should  thus  be  improved, 
at  any  rate  a  little,  if  they  could  not  be  entirely  freed  from 
their  oppressors.  The  character  of  the  Balineee  as  a  people, 
irrespectively  of  their  castes,  has  been  very  accurately  per- 
ceived by  Raffles  :  they  are  a  manly  nation^  both  in  body  and 
mind,  far  superior  to  the  Javanese  (although  outwardly  less 
civilized),  and  endowed  with  many  virtues  which  in  Java 
have  disappeared  beneath  the  mirQ  of  immorality  and  fickle- 
ness. The  Balinese  (excepting  those  who  carry  on  trade 
and  are  corrupted  by  undue  gains)  are  faithful  and  honest  and 
can  work  hard ;  it  is  only  for  their  prince  that  they  work  re- 
luctantly, for  they  receive  from  him  neither  payment  nor 
food ;  and,  finally,  they  are  braver  than  all  other  natives,  but 
against  the  European  they  are  as  incapable  of  resistance 
as*all  the  descendants  of  the  black  Adam,  and  the  defiant 
language  employed  to  Europeans  comes  fr^m  a  timid  heart. 
The  European  is  as  a  tiger  to  all  natives,  and  they  know 
him  by  instinct. 

Caste  in  Java. 

The  existence  of  caste  in  Java  has  hitherto  been  denied, 
but  what  we  now  know  of  Bali  appears  to  have  placed  it 
beyond  doubt.  That  all  the  institutions  of  the  Balinese  are 
of  Javan  origin  is  affirmed  by  the  manuscripts  and  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  people.  The  TJsana  Java  enumerates  Xatriyas 
of  Koripan  (where  Panji  lived),  of  Gaglang  or  Singhasari,  of 
Kediri  or  Daha,  and  of  Janggala.  In  all  the  great  kingdoms 
of  Java,  therefore,  Xatriyas  existed.  The  descent  of  the 
Xatriyas  of  Daha  is  traced  in  the  Brahm&ndapur&na  to  the 
Muni  Pulaha.  In  the  same  work  the  Brahmans  are  divided 
into  Siva-Brahmans,  Btuldha-Brahmane,  and  Bujangga-Brah- 
mam  (thus  the  Brahmans  in  Java  were  exactly  like  those 
now  in  Bali) ;  these  are  sons  of  Brahmana  Haji,  that  is  to 
say,  the  various  forms  of  worship  are  derived  bom  Haji 
Saka^  the  founder  of  the  Indo- Javanese  calendar.  Bujangga 
seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  a  distinct  sect.  We 
liave  spoken  of  the  pxesent  meaning  of  this  word ;  it  seems 
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lom&ly  to  tave  meant  a  particular  kind  of  worship,  in  con- 
trad  istiQution  to  Siva  aad  Buddha.'  The  Wesya^  are  aUo 
meutioued  in  the  Usana  Java  aa  existing  in  Java ;  to  these 
belong  the  Patihn,  D'maQga,  and  Tuinengguugs.  The  names 
Wesys  and  Gusti  (see  Tijdsch.  v.  N.  I.  7,  2,  185)  still  exist 
in  Java,  although  their  meauing  has  become  obscure.     The 

I  Sudras  are  expressly  mentioned,  and  their  name  also  is  still 

I  heard  in  Java. 

^  In  the  Usana  Java  (which  really  only  relates  to  Java)  the 
Brahmans  spring  from  Brahma's  Sil^^ltiara,  the  opening  in  the 
head  which  in  children  does  not  close  for  some  years,  the 
Xatriffiu  from  his  breast,  the  We^ijas  from  his  abdomen,  and 
the  Su<fra4  from  his  hue. 

The  nobles  of  the  courts  of  Daha  and  Majapahit,  according 
to  express  teatimony,  were  Xalriym  and  Wettyrm.  To  the 
Xafriyit  belong  all  those  who  bear  the  title  of  Ari/a,  K'bo, 
OT  MiihUa  and  Rangga.  The  titles  of  the  Wesyas  have  just 
been  given. 

The  appearance  of  caste  and  the  existence  of  the  Vedas  in 
Bali  alford  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  existence  of  both  in 
ancient  Java,  because  all  that  we  find  in  Itati  was  derived 
from  Java  alone,  not  a  single  i'act  discovered  in  Bali  proving, 
or  even  indicating,  direct  communication  between  this 
island  and  India,  and  because  the  Siva  Brahmans,  who,  after 
having  established  themselves  for  a  short  time  at  Majapahit, 
crossed  over  to  Bali,  came,  accurdiag  to  the  Ballnese,  not 
direct  from  India,  but  from  the  interior  of  Java  {Kediri). 
The  real  origin  of  all  the  Balineso  institutions  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  find  nothing  to  remind  us  directly  of 
India,  and  no  ancient  writing,  Sanskrit,  Eawi,  or  Javanese  : 
we  may  well  ask  how  could  emigrants  from  India  have  bo 
neglected  and  forgotten  their  own  writing  and  language,  and 
have  merely  preserved  the  modern  Javanese  writing  aud  the 
Kawi  tongue  ? 


I  The  Tord  Bujanffa  mains  B  ttrptnt ;  is  Indin  tlia  neipoat-worahip  hiu  be^n 

Lvdnpb^  in  tbt  Bmliiniutieal  duutrine;  we  find  it  espeviatly  ui  Caa'niirai  aerpcnt- 

runhi[i  u  atill  foiuid  in  Java  und  Bali  (VaaukiJ,  niid  die  Buiuaggiu  uppuiu  to 

'  -  -  ortifUuUj  been  Mrpvnt-vonbippcre,  cba  oftcrcitrds  Joined  the  Sivaitic  lecl. 
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The  Calculation  of  Time  in  Bali. 

The  calculation  of  time  is  of  two  kinds :  the  Indian  and 
the  Balinese.  All  that  we  know  of  it  is  contained  in  a  work 
called  Wriga  Oarga}  This  work  is  composed  of  Indian  and 
Polynesian  elements,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  literature, 
must  be  of  Javanese  origin,  as  in  that  island  alone  do  we 
find  an  almost  identical  calendar. 

We  have  an  Indian  division  of  time,  according  to  the 
lunat  months.  These  months,  however,  are  transformed  by 
interpolation,  into  the  solar  year,  and  the  solar  years  are 
calculated  from  the  time  of  Salivahana  or  Saka,  as  is  also  the 
practice  in  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  and  of  the  Dekkan. 
This  calendar  begins  on  the  14th  of  March,  78  B.C.  This  calcu- 
lation, however,  is  but  little  used  by  the  Balinese,  and  their 
scanty  astronomical  knowledge  renders  it  extremely  difficult, 
although,  for  the  sake  of  agriculture  and  a  few  feasts,  it  must 
be  preserved.  The  interpolation  is  irregular ;  in  India  two 
months  are  introduced  in  five  years,  but  in  Bali,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  month  of  Kartika  may  comprise  two  months,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  month  of  Asada  may  last  till  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Pleiades  (KrSUika)  is  visible  at  sunset.  The 
only  constellations  used  by  the  Balinese  in  such  calculations 
are  the  Pleiades  and  Orion.  The  latter  is  called  Waluku, 
the  plough,  and  also  by  the  Indian  name  Idnggala  (in  Malay 
tengala).  They  understand  by  this,  however,  only  the  three 
centre  stars  of  Orion.  To  supplement  this  defective  means 
of  calculating  the  year,  the  Balinese  observe  certain  natural 
phenomena  occurring  regularly  every  year  at  the  same  time, 
such  as  the  blossoming  of  certain  flowers  and  plants  and  the 
appearance  of  wings  on  the  white  ant,  and  also  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  sea.  A  man  of  rank  informed  me  that  the  in- 
terpolation of  a  month  had  only  happened  three  times  in  his 
life.     This  would  give  an  interval  of  about  twelve  years 

*  fiWya,  aooording  to  WilBon,  is  one  of  the  ten  MmuB  or  saints ;  one  Garga  is 

Ml  amor  of  asironomical  works  in  India ;  see  Bentley, "  Hindu  Astronomy," 

'i«  book  li  named  Sanhita;  he  liyed  660  years  b.c.     The  Balinese 

"•  tt  if »  howerer,  cannot  bo  deriyed  from  him,  becaose  it  contains 

if«  kBOini  in  Inaia. 
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between  each  interpolation;  it  is  more  probable  that  an  inter- 
politlion  is  made  every  ten  years,  hence  the  name  tenggek  for 

[  such  a  division.  At  present  the  Balinese  lunar  months  are 
rather  more  than  thirty  daj's  in  advance  of  the  Indian,  as 

,  fised  by  Wilson.  The  year  begins  with  the  month  of 
Ka»anga ;  the  Indian  name  for  this  is  Chi'Ira,  and  com- 
mences, according  to  Wilson,  in  March.  This,  then,  proves 
that  the  Balinese  years  do  indeed  start  from  the  exact  date 
of  Saka  (14th  of  March),  and  Raffles'  and  Crawfurd's  con- 

,  jet'tures  as  to  the  diSerence  of  the  calendar  in  Java  and  Bali 
cun  be  solved  by  assuming  that;  the  Balinese  Iiave  retained 
the  ancient  and  true  calendar,  whilst  the  Javanese,  through 
Muhammadan  influence,  have  forgotten  how  to  calculate  the 
solar  year,  and  have,  therefore,  got  seven  or  eight  years 
further  from  Saka  than  they  should  be. 

All  the  months  but  two  (Jije^ta  and  Asada)  have  both 
Sanskrit  and  Balinese  names. 


The  Sanskrit  names  are : 

1.  S-rJwuia. 

S.  B'sdn  or  Bidrawnda  rSonskrit 

Badrapada) . 
3.  Ai'aji   or  Aa'nje  (deriied  fioni 

«.  Kiirttik'iu 

fi.  MiLrgas'ira  or  Morgsa'trsya. 


6.  Pos'jB  or  Pttui'a, 

7.  MaffB. 

8.  P'algunit. 


The  Balinese  nam€«  for  the  first  ten  are  the  ordinal  num- 
I  bere  from  1  to  10 : 


Km, 

G.  EalimA. 

8.  Kabnla. 

Karo. 

6.  Kfluum. 

.SiiS? 

K»tiga. 

7.  Kapita. 

We  have  no  Balinese  names  for  Jyeda  and  A»'&da  (vnlgo 

Sadii),  and  this  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  original  Balineso- 

Javanose  year,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  had  only  10 

months.     Now  we  find  in  the  purely  Balinese  calendar,  of 

which  we  shall  speak  shortly,    divisions  of   35    days  or  -5 

I  weeks,  which,  it  is  true,  do  not  now  possess  a  special  name, 

llnit  no  doubt  originally  corresponded  with  the  10  months; 

I.JO  times  35  gives  about  the  duration  of  the  year  of  lunar 

IxDonths,  354  days.     The  addition  of  Jyfsta  and  At' Ada,  then. 

loocurred  at  a  later  period,  when  Indian  influence  had  led  to 
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the  division  of  the  year  into  12  months,  each  of  29  or  30 
days. 

In  the  year  1847  the  first  day  of  the  month  Kasianga  or 
Chetra  was  on  the  16th  of  February ;  in  1848  on  the  5th  of 
February  ;  in  1849  it  will  fall  on  the  24th  of  January.  In 
1844,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  on  the  24th  of  March,  almost 
on  the  day  on  which,  according  to  Wilson,  the  Indian  month 
Chetra  should  begin.  Although  in  Bali,  from  ignorance  of 
the  calculations,  the  method  of  fixing  the  solar  year  is 
obscure,  and  is  known  but  imperfectly  to  a  few  learned 
priests  (who  themselves  cannot  properly  explain  the  reasons 
for  it),  yet  we  learn  from  the  tables  called  Pengalihan  umlan 
(the  searching  of  the  moon)  how  the  time  of  the  Balinese 
calculation  is  brought  into  accordance  with  that  of  the  lunar 
months :  64  lunar  months,  of  which  30  are  of  29  and  34  of 
30  days,  give  us  1890  days,  which  agree  with  9  Balinese 
yours  of  210  days. 

According  to  the  Indian  calculation,  there  should  be  one 
or  two  intercalary  months  next  year  (1849),  because  then 
the  difference  between  the  solar  and  the  lunar  year  will  be 
from  the  24th  of  January  to  the  20th  of  March,  and  will 
thus  amount  to  55  days;  nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  said 
to  me  of  any  such  intention.  In  India,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  there  are  2  intercalary  months  every  5  years 
called  Malimlucha ;  this  name  is  unknown  in  Bali,  nor  have 
I  heard  any  name  which  could  correspond  to  it. 

The  six  Indian  seasons  do  not  exist  in  Bali.  The  lunar 
months  are  chiefly  important  for  fixing  certain  feasts.  For 
all  other  dates  use  is  made  solely  of 

The  Balinese  Calendar. 

This  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  Polynesian  week  of 
5  dat/8  (poking^  puan,  wage,  kaliwon,  mams)  with  the  Indian 
week  of  7  days  (Rediti^^  Soma^  Anggara,  JBudd'a,  JFrihaspati, 

>  The  name  Hediti  can  only  be  explained  by  Aditia^  <<  son."  Tbe  sabstitvtion 
of  f*^  for  d  may  well  hare  arisen  by  the  uncommon  initial «  banng  been  taken 
for  the  siirn  rl,  which  is  rery  well  known.  WHhmtpati  Is  found  in  ^ood  MS8. 
for  Kaapati,  which  is  the  ordinary  prunnndation. 
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Sukra^  Sanea^chara)  ;  this  combination  gives  us  35  days, 
whiclr  form  the  basis  of  the  Balinese  calendar;  we  write 
them  thus : 


Bndda  kaliwon, 
Wrehaspati  manis, 
Sukra  pahing, 
Sanes'cliara  pnan, 
Bediti  wage, 
Soma  kaliwon, 
Aneeara  maniB, 
Buaoa  pahing, 
Wr^haspati  puan, 
Sukra  wage, 
Sane8*chara  kaliwon, 
Bediti  mams, 


Soma  pahing, 
Ane&^ara  poan, 
Budda  wage, 
Wrehaapati  kaHwon, 
Sukra  manis, 
Sanes'chara  palling, 
Bediti  puan, 
Soma  wage, 
Anf  «ura  kaliwon, 
Bnada  manis, 
Wrehaspati  pahing, 
Sukra  puan. 


Sanes*chara  wage, 
Bediti  kaliwon, 
Soma  manis, 
Angara  pahing, 
Budda  puan, 
Wrdhaspati  wage, 
Sukra  kaliwon, 
Sanes'chara  manis, 
Bediti  pahing, 
Soma  puan, 
Anggara  wage. 


We  find  these  combinations  of  35  days  six  times  in  each 
Balinese  year  of  210  days,  but  they  are  not  called  months.. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  30  weeks  has  its  own  name. 
We  find  these  names  in  Raffles,  vol.  L  p.  476.  The  order  of 
sequence  is  the  same  in  Bali,  but  some  names  must  be  cor- 
rected. Each  division  begins  with  Budda  kaliwon,  the  day  on 
which  Galungan,  the  Balinese  new  year,  falls,  and  not  on 
Bediti  (or  BitiJ  Pahing^  as  Raffles  asserts.  The  week  in 
which  the  year  begins  is  Dunghulan ;  Sinta,  however,  is 
always  named  as  the  first  week  in  Bali,  as  in  Java ;  the 


names  are : 


1.  Sinta 

2.  Landdp 

3.  Wukir 

4.  Eurantil 
6.  Tolu 

6.  GCLmr^ 

7.  Wariga 

8.  Warigadian,  or  Wariganing 

Wariga 

9.  Julung  Wangi, 

10.  Julung  Sungsang 

11.  Dunghulan  (in  Baffles  6a- 

lungan) 

12.  Eunin^an 

13.  Langkir 

14.  Madang  Siha 


16.  Julung  Pujut 

16.  Pahang 

17.  Kurw'lut 

18.  Marakih 

19.  Tambir 

20.  Madangkungang 

21.  Mahatal 

22.  Huje 

23.  MenahU 

24.  Prang  Bakat 

25.  Bala  Muki 

26.  Hugu 

27.  Wayang 

28.  Eulawu 

29.  Dukut 

30.  Watu  gunung. 


Raffles,  vol.  i.  p.  376  sqq.,  gives  the  fable  respecting  the 
origin  of  these  names  of  the  weeks.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
anything  of  it  in  Bali.  In  Bali  this  division,  like  the  rest  of 
the  calendar,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  India.     Its  introduc- 
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tion  was  no  doubt  made  by  the  priests  at  an  early  period,  ia 
order  to  add  to  the  sanctity  of  the  religious  feasts  and  insti- 
tutions, which  are  regulated  according  to  this  calendar.^ 

Of  the  35  days  the  first,  eleventh,  and  ti/pentp-first  (Budda 
kaliwon,  Saties'chara  kaliwon  and  Anggara  kaliwon)  are  sacred. 
Here  again,  therefore,  the  decimal  system  prevails.  In  the 
first  five  weeks,  the  feast  of  Oalungan,  the  new  year,  falls  on 
Budda  kaliwon,  the  feast  of  Kuningan  (in  Crawfurd  Galunan 
and  Kuninan)  on  Sanes'chara  kaliwon,  and  finally  the  feast 
in  the  principal  temple  of  Uluwatu  in  Badong  on  Anggara 
kaliwon. 

Some  Balinese  only  call  this  year  of  210  days  a  half-year. 
It  is  indeed,  however,  their  civil  year,  and  they  are  only  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  a  half-year  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
Muhammadan,  Chinese,  and  European  year. 

Each  of  these  35  days  has  a  constellation,  which  indicates 
its  good  or  evil  qualities,  and  is  of  special  importance  for 
nativities ;  these  constellations  are  not  the  same,  however,  as 
our  own,  or  even  as  the  Indian,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Waluku  (Orion)  and  the  Krettika  (the  Pleiades),  the  signs 
are  somewat  arbitrary. 

Astrological  Calendar. 

These  constellations,  which  decide  the  good  or  evil  fortune 
of  the  day,  are  called  lintangan  (lintang=bintang,  "star"). 
They  are  supposed  to  pass  into  the  body  of  people  bom  on 
that  day. 

Rediti  mania  has  the  Ancha-ancha,  a  human  figure  standing 
on  its  head  and  hands.  People  born  on  that  day  have  weak 
bodies  and  weak  voices,  but  are  impertinent  to  their  parents. 

Rediti  pahing,  the  Oaja,  elephant.  This  signifies  sorrow 
caused  by  other  people. 

Rediti  ptian. — Patrim,  the  creese.  This  signifies  a  predis- 
position to  suicide. 

^  Sapta  Resi  (the  seyen  ancient  saints,  sages)  are  said  to  hare  prepared  it. 
The  pengalihan  ouiattf  also,  in  which  the  lunar  calendar  is  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  that  of  thirty  weeks,  is  attributed  to  the  same  persons. 
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Sftfiti  icfitje. —  Waliiku,  the  plough   (Orion).     Signifying 
■ItappiucsB  lute  in  life. 

Hfdili  kaliicoH. — Gowang,  a  body  without  a  head.    A  strong 
Ipropenfiity  for  fitealing  and  robbezy. 

Soma  manis. — N'yu,  the  gooseborry-buah.     Happiness  and 
■jiches,  which,  however,  witl  not  lust  long. 

Sonm  peihing. — Dupa,  incense.    Early  death  of  the  married 
|tnan  or  womtin. 

f  puitn. — TJlanjar,  b,  divorced  woman.  One  who  is 
Bprone  to  take  upon  himself  the  faults  of  others,  and  gets 
I  into  dilemmas. 

Hoina  leiijje. — Limhu,  a  white  bull.     Happiness  and  riches. 

Soma  ka/iieon. — Padali  Suaya,  the  empty  cart,  deserted  by 
its  driver.     Easily  robbed. 

Ariggara  manis. — Kiiiln,  the  horse.    Disposed  to  bad  tricks, 

Auggara  pahiwj. — Juju,  iho  crub.     Good  seuae  and  speedy 
I: acquirement  of  wealth. 

Anggara  puan. — Avit  ajak,  the  wild  dog.     Excellence  and 
r  boldness  in  war,  esteem  among  the  great. 

Anggara  irage. — Jong  sarnt,  the  overladen  boat.     Probable 
I  misfortune  at  sea. 

Anggara  kaliieon. — Chcleng,  the  hog.  Success  in  breeding 
iwine. 

Swltia  mania. — Ngerang-erang,  weeping,  lamenting.    Much 
I  Borrow  all  one's  life. 

BuMa  palling.  —  Gryamtna,   half  elephant,   half  fish.       A 
I  good  omen. 

Jiuilda  puan. — Lumbung,  the  rice-bam.     Wealth  of  goods 
Land  money  quickly  obtained ;  fortunate  in  travel. 

liudda  tcage. — Kydtika  [the  Pleiades),     In  marrying,  will 
■  obtain  many  slaves.    Spends  much  and  makes  many  presents, 
B  beloved  by  the  princes. 

Budda  kaHicon. — Titiwa,  the  carrjring  away  of  dead  bodies, 
r  the  depositing  of  the  dead  in  the  place  of  burial.  Loas  of 
ibildren. 

Wrthai^ti   manis. — Sangal  tiJicI,   the   broken   ax6.      All 
l.tuidortakiQge  unsuccessful. 

Wrehiixp'tii  pithing. — Salafi    iikur,  discontent  and  constant 
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Wrehaspati  puan. — Bade,  the  bier  (on  which  corpses  are 
burnt).     Many  long  illnesses. 

Wrehofipati  wage. — Kumba,  the  vessel  with  holy  water. 

Wrehaspati  kaliwon, — Naga,  the  serpent.  A  very  bad  dis- 
position. 

Sukra  mania, — Banyak  angrim,  the  brooding  goose.  Loss 
of  property  by  theft. 

Sukra  pahing, — Bubu  bosor,  the  open  bow-net.  Quick 
change,  coming  and  going,  rich  and  poor. 

Sukra  puan. — Praum  p^gat,  the  broken  boat.  The  husband 
will  be  deserted  by  his  wife,  the  wife  by  her  husband. 

Sukra  tvage, — Mengrabut  untang  or  glutan,  the  shifting  of 
one's  faults  on  to  another's  shoulders. 

Sukra  kaUu)on. — Udang  or  makara,  the  sea-lobster.  Poverty 
in  youth. 

Sanenchara  mania. — D^paty  a  head.  (This  and  the  Oowang, 
see  Rediti  kaliwon,  remind  us  of  the  head  and  the  body  of 
the  demon  Rahu,  which  pursue  the  moon.)  Many  members 
of  the  family  will  die. 

Saneschara  pahing. — Bu,  the  dart.  Boldness  and  skill  in 
war,  esteemed  by  princes  (Sanskrit,  ru,  "war,  battle"). 

Saneschara  puan. — Sengenge  (Jav.  Srengenge),  the  sun. 
Freedom  from  sickness. 

Saneschara  wage. — Puhuh  tarung,  a  species  of  quail  (Dutch 
vechi-kwartel,  the  "  fighting-quail ").     Much  fighting. 

Saneschara  kaliwon. — Jampana,  the  bier.  Much  misfortune. 
Repeated  illnessi 

There  is  not  much  astronomical  science  in  all  this,  and 
many  of  the  ideas  are  really  ridiculous,  yet  the  Balinese 
attach  value  to  them,  and  those  who  are  bom  on  a  day  with 
a  good  constellation  often  boast  of  it. 

In  addition  to  these  astrological  meanings  of  the  35  days, 
there  are  for  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week :  (1)  a  gody 
who  presides  over  it;  (2)  a  human  figure,  indicating  the 
character  of  the  person  ;  (3)  a  tree ;  (4)  a  bird;  (5)  a  buta 
(demon) ;  (6)  a  sattva  (beast).  The  nature  of  these  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  what  the  character  of  the  person  bom  on 
that  day  will  be. 
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The  aevea  gods  are  given,  following  the  order  of  the  days 

of  the  week,  beginning  with  Sunday,  aa  follows :  Indrii,  Uina, 

Brahma,  Wiihmt,  Guru,  Sri,  Tama  ;  or,  according  to  another 

account,  Indra,  PrS/iwi,  Wis'nu,  Brahma,  Gum,  Unm,  JJurga. 

'  The  seven   Butas  are  :    Hiilu  am  (dog's  head),  ffultt  k'ho 

I  (buffalo's   head),   Hiilu   kuda   (horse's    head),    Hulu    Umhu 

I   (cow's  head),  IIiitH  ninijlia  (lion's  head),  Hnln  t/a/'a  (elephant's 

'  head),  Hutu   gagak  (crow's  head).      From  these  the   man 

I  obtains  his  passions,  and  from  the  beasts  his  lower  qualities. 

itding  Ifl  the  astrological  notions  of  the  Balinose,  the 
I  day  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  vhich  baa  a  separate 
name,  although  they  occur  in  different  order  on  different  days. 
Raffles  also  mentions  a  division  of  the  day  into  five  parts  in 
Java  ;  but  in  Bali  we  have  different  names  and  rales  for  this 
division.  The  principal  part  is  called  Mreta  (Amrfita) ;  he  who 
is  bom  at  this  time  of  day  is  certain  to  have  good  fortune.  The 
five  parts  of  the  days  undergo  twelve  changes,  and  to  know 
their  order  on  a  particular  day,  the  number  of  the  day  of  the 
Indian  week  is  added  to  that  of  the  day  of  the  Polynesian 
week,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  twelve  combinations  of  the 
five  parts  of  the  day  (and  also  of  the  night).  The  rest  of  the 
divisions  (besides  Mrtla)  are  mmijn  (empty,  poor),  kala  (pas- 
sionate;  after  the  god  Kala),  pali  {must  die),  lini/ok  (will 
bocotne  bad  and  thievish).  The  day  is  further  divided,  in  a 
civil  aspect,  into  right  Ai>»r«,(/rt;/«HA(fn,  calculated  from  sunriae 
to  sunset  (their  names  are,  daiifi  pkaii,  stroke  one,  dauh  ro, 
dauh  tiga  or  triit,  etc.).  The  night  is  also  divided  into  eight 
parts  in  the  same  manner.  To  find  the  hour,  a  sort  of  water- 
clock  (clepsydra)  is  used,  consisting  of  a  clapper  with  a  little 
hole  in  it«  bottom,  which  rests  on  the  water.  As  soon  aa  the 
clapper  is  filled,  it  is  emptied  by  an  attendant,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  are  given  at  the  same  time  upon  a  drum. 
Contrivances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
k  palaces — e.g.  in  Den  Passar  (in  Badong),  Mengui,  etc. 

The  lunar  month  is  divided  into  the  white  and  the  black 

r  half.  »' ukla-pfik' m  and  kres'iia-pah'sn  (literally,  the  white  and 

Iblackwing),  us  is  the  casein  India.   The  days  of  the  white  half 

B  called  tanggal,  and  are  reckoned  from  new  to  full  moon ; 
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those  of  the  black  half  are  called  pangluang.  To  describe  a 
date,  the  Balinese  give  the  day  of  the  week  (of  the  Indian 
week  of  seven  days  as  well  as  of  the  Polynesian  of  five),  the 
name  of  the  week  (according  to  the  Balinese  division  of  30 
weeks),  the  name  and  the  half  of  the  lunar  month  (white  or 
black),  the  day  of  that  half,  and  finally  the  year,  calculated 
from  Saka.  Instead  of  the  year  of  Saka,  they  also  give 
simply  the  year  of  the  century,  the  century  itself  being 
understood.  The  century  is  divided  into  10  divisions,  each 
of  10  years  ;  each  such  division  is  called  tenggek,  each  single 
year  rah.  Thus  we  have,  for  instance,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1847,  Saneschara  (Saturday)  kaliwon  (according  to  the  Poly- 
nesian week)  wara  Landap  (in  the  week  of  Landap)  masa  kasa 
(in  the  month  of  Easa)  sukla  pak'm  (in  the  white  half ;  also 
simply  tanggal^  with  a  waxing  moon)  ping  13  (on  the  thir- 
teenth day)  rah  9,  tenggek  6  (thus  69).  Adding  tq  this  the 
century  (1700),  we  get  the  year  of  Saka  1769,  to  which  78 
must  be  added  to  arrive  at  the  year  of  our  Lord  (1847). 

Besides  the  Wriga  garga,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  entirely 
of  Indian  origin,  there  are  two  other  works  upon  the  calendar, 
which,  however,  are  no  longer  used ;  their  titles  are  Sundari  ^ 
tru8  and  Sundari  bungka.  As  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
a  sight  of  them,  I  cannot  say  much  about  them.  The  Pandita 
in  Taman  said  that  these  works  are  more  recent  than  the 
Wriga  Garga,  and  were  composed  in  Java,  whereas  the  Wriga 
Garga  was  composed  in  India  (Kling).  They  were  used 
formerly,  but  the  Balinese  priests  have  given  the  preference 
to  the  older  Wriga  Garga.  This  also  is  an  instance  of  their 
adherence  to  all  that  is  ancient  and,  in  their  opinion,  of 
Indian  origin.  The  Wriga  Garga  appears  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  kingdom  of  Daha  (Eediri),  whence  our  priests 
are  descended,  and  which  kingdom,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
often  confound  with  India  and  call  Baratawaraa, 

We  have  enumerated  in  the  Tijdsch.  van  N.  I.  8,  4,  211, 
still  further  divisions  of  time,  namely  a  dvivara,  trivara,  cha- 

^  The  name  Sundari  is  Sanskrit,  and  means  "  the  fair  one.'*  Trtu  and  bungka 
are  Polynesian  additions;  the  former  seems  to  indicate  that  it  contaiDsa continuous 
calendar. 
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lurrara,  uttdvara,  astavara,  mngnrarn,  and  ifammra,  besides 
the  Hnptiicara  and  fiancfiarara ;  all  these  are  less  prominent 
in  ordinary  life.  The  triiara  serves  to  indicate  the  market- 
days,  ae  the  PoDchavara  does  in  Java ;  there  ia  a  market 
every  third  day  (Dcara). 

The  g'adi-ara  is  often  found  in  dates  added  to  the  eaptavara 
and  panchavara.     The  names  of  the  aarlvara  are  Polynesian : 
Tnngglfh,  HarT/aiKj,  Witrukung,  Panivon,  Wti»,  Mahitlu.   Thus 
the  first  day  of  the  week  Sintn  is  Tanggkh  Pnhing  Settili, 
the  second  Siifynng  Pitan  Soma,  the  third  tVuriihtng  Wigr 
anggara,  the  fourth   Paniron  Kalitcon  Budda,  the  fifth  Wus 
Mimit    WifJtaapafi,   the    sixth   Ma/iiilit    Pnhing   Siikra,   the 
seventh  Tunggkh  Pucin  Saneic/itira.    The  remaining  divisions 
are  chiefly  used  for  astrological  definitions.     I  have  not  yet 
discovered  clearly  how  the  as/aeara  are  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  the  tutelar  deities  attributed  ta  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  (see  above).     The  names  of  the  gods  of  the 
Astavara  are  :    Sri,   Indra,    Guru,    Yiinw,    Riidrii,    Brahma, 
Kitla,  Wuia ;    the  tutelar  gods  of  the  seven  week-days  are : 
Ltdra,  Uma,  Bruhmo,  Wixhnit,  Gum,  Sri,  YanM.  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  account,  Indra,  Pretiiri,  Wi^hnit,  Brahma, 
Ouru,  Uma,  Dtirgn. 
The  zodiac  fraai)  is  also  used  for  astrological  purposes.   We 
,  have  given  the  names  in  the  TJjds.  v.  IS'.  I.  8,  4,  211.     In 
good  MSS.  wo  find  them  written  still  better  according  to  the 
ESttOskrit.     The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  I  found  drami  In 
a  manuscript,  are  the  Indian  ones  ;  there  is  no  aquurius,  but 
only  the  water-pitcher  (kuniba),  and  instead  of  the  ram  there 
is  K  ahrimp  (udang=niakaru).     Mrechika  is  Skrt.   Wreschika, 
the  scorpion.     Rakaia  should  be  Karkafa.     What  is  moat  re- 
I  morkable  is,  however,  the  abseiife  of  fhe  lull  (scales)  in  the 
loscript  referred  to.     This  could  not  be  an  accidental 
I  omission,   for   the   claws  of  the   scorpion   stretch  over  the 
1  place  where  llie  Cf/n  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  scorpion 
I  thus  took  up  the  room  of  two  signs.     Now  it  la  well  known 
that  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times  had  only  eleven  signs  of  the 
I  xodiac,  and  that  it  was  precisely  the  scales  which  were  absent, 
I  and  also  that  it  ia  supposed  that  the  scales  originated  out  of 
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the  claws  of  the  scorpion ;  although  it  is  not  certain  whether  a 
sign  was  lost  in  the  course  of  transmission  irom  the  East  (or 
from  Egypt),  or  whether  there  were  only  eleven  originally. 
The  discovery  of  a  zodiac  with  eleven  signs  in  India  now 
renders  this  question  still  more  intricate.  This  zodiac  cannot 
have  come  from  the  West,  for  the  entirely  Indian  character 
of  our  zodiac  excludes  this  theory;  we  must  therefore  suppose 
that  in  India  also  the  zodiac  once  had  but  eleven  signs,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  later  times  that  the  scales  were  added  both 
in  India  and  in  Greece.  In  Bali  all  twelve  signs  are  given 
by  name,  and  thus  here  also  a  twelfth  has  been  added ;  but 
the  fact  that  we  found  in  Bali  the  drawing  referred  to  proves 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  intercourse  between  India  and 
Java  the  zodiac  still  had  but  eleven  signs  in  the  former 
country.  It  is  not  known  whether  a  similar  zodiac  has  been 
found  in  India,  but  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
obtain  further  information  from  there  on  this  point,  and  if 
possible  to  determine  the  age  of  such  representations,  which 
would  furnish  a  date  of  the  utmost  importance  both  for  the 
history  of  astronomy  and  for  that  of  civilization  in  Java. 

The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  explained  in  Bali, 
as  in  India,  as  the  devouring  of  these  bodies  by  a  demon 
(Rahu)  ;  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  called  graha  and  those  of 
the  moon  rahu,  which  in  India,  however,  is  no  distinction,  as 
the  former  means  the  act  of  devouring  and  the  latter  the 
devouring  demon.  To  help  the  moon  on  these  occasions,  the 
Balinese  make  a  terrible  noise  with  their  rice-blocks  and 
other  instruments,  as  they  do  on  the  eve  of  Galungan  and  of 
the  fast-days  (nyipi),  when  the  evil  spirits  are  driven  away 
by  noise.  The  Panditas  know  that  Europeans  predict  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  questioned  me  about  it ; 
they  themselves,  however,  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  cal- 
culation. They  also  keep  this  knowledge  secret  from  the 
people,  as  the  following  instance  will  show.  A  European, 
Mr.  M.,  lived  some  time  in  Tabanan,  and  was  very  intimate 
with  the  young  prince.  On  the  approach  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  he  predicted  its  occurrence  to  the  prince,  who  was  very 
pleased  thereat,  but  was  compelled  by  his  priests  to  banish 
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the  European  from'  his  country,  for  since  the  European  knew 
more  than  the  priests,  it  necessarily  followed  that  he  was 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  from  which  he  obtained  his  know- 
ledge. Had  the  European  first  told  it  to  the  priests,  they 
would  not  have  driven  him  from  the  country,  but  would  have 
displayed  their  knowledge  to  the  people. 

As  I  do  not  possess  a  MS.  of  the  Wriga  Gttrga,  I  cannot 
give  here  any  further  information  as  to  the  astronomical  and 
astrological  science  of  the  Balinese,  although  it  is  most 
worthy  of  attention.  The  greater  portion  of  the  people  are 
still  utterly  ignorant  of  the  calendar.  Even  among  the 
priests  this  science  is  only  retained  mechanically  ;  but  what 
knowledge  they  have  they  use  especially  to  make  the  people 
dependent  upon  them.  Every*  important  undertaking  re- 
quires the  help  of  the  priest  as  the  mediator  with  the  deity, 
and  as  astronomer  and  astrologer. 
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AnT.  IV. —  Unpublished    Glass  Weights  and  Measures.    By 

Edwabd  Thomas  Rooers. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Numismatio  Chronicle  (1873, 
Part  I.  page  60),  I  enumerated  and  described  all  the  glass 
discs  with  Kufic  inscriptions  which  had  till  then  come  under 
my  notice;  comprising  those  in  my  own  cabinet,  M.  Sauvaire^s 
collection,  and  others  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Greville 
Chester.  I  then  advanced  my  reasons  for  believing  that  these 
discs  were  standard  coin-weights.  The  theory  that  they  were 
tokens,  or  equivalents  of  coins,  had  been  supported  by  several 
learned  writers;  but  all  those  students  and  collectors  with 
whom  I  have  since  been  in  communication  now  recognize 
them  as  weights. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Slade 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
learned  Curator,  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  who  kindly  allowed  me 
to  examine  those  specimens  of  Oriental  glass  in  which  I  take 
special  interest ;  and  who  has  since  furnished  me  with  casts  of 
three  glass  discs,  to  which  it  is  one  of  my  objects  in  the 
present  paper  to  draw  special  attention. 

Two  of  these  discs  are  undoubtedly  weights ;  but  the  third 
belongs  to  a  diflFerent  category,  specimens  of  which  are  so  rare 
that  I  have  only  met  with  three  examples,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  of  them  has  been  published. 

It  is  in  fact  a  stamp,  broken  from  a  vessel  manufactured  by 
authority,  and  issued  for  use  as  a  measure  of  capacity.  It 
thus  possesses  a  new  and  special  interest,  in  that  it  shows  the 
application  of  glass  by  the  Arabs  to  a  use  of  which  modern 
students  were  not  aware. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
for  having,  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  kindly 
allowed  me  the  privilege  of  examining  a  collection  of  glass 
weights  acquired  by  his  Lordship  during  a  visit  to  Egypt  last 
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winter;  and  for  haying  permitted  me  to  avail  myself  of  a 
selection  therefrom  for  publication  in  illustration  of  this  in- 
teresting subject. 

Stamps  on  Measures  of  CAPAcrrr. 

No.  1.  Dark  bluish  green,  transparent;  diameter  1*7  inch. 
Blade  Collection,  B.M.    Fig.  1. 

The  reverse,  instead  of  being  flat,  has  in  the  centre  a  convex  pro- 
jection, surrounded  by  a  concave  depression  with  irregularly  broken 
and  jagged  edges,  suggesting  the  idea  that  this  plaque  had  formed 
part  of  a  vessel,  a  bottle  or  a  vase.  On  the  obverse  there  is  an 
inscription  in  seven  lines,  surrounded  and  partially  covered  by  a 
raised  rim.  It  is  evident  that  the  inscription  and  the  marginal  rim 
were  produced  from  two  different  moulds,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  former  was  first  impressed,  and  that  before  the 
glass  had  had  time  to  cool,  the  mould  of  the  latter  was  pressed  over 
it,  thus  obliterating  portions  of  some  of  the  words. 

In  the  name  of  Gody  hy  order  of  '  Uhaid-aUah'ihn'Ol'Hahhdh^  the 

quarter  of  a  Kisf,  hy  the  hande  of -ibn- 

in  the  year  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

This  disc,  then,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  is  not  a  weight,  but 
the  official  stamp  on  a  measure  of  capacity.  The  o  of  the 
word  lauJ  is  obliterated,  as  indeed  are  several  other  letters,  by 
the  super-posing  of  the  marginal  rim,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  LIJ  is  the  measure  intended ;  that 
reading  being  confirmed  by  another  somewhat  similar  stamp 
more  recently  discovered,  on  which  this  word  occurs  and  is 
perfectly  preserved. 

The  Kist,  which  is  not  to  my  knowledge  in  use,  either  in 
Egypt  or  Syria,  is  described  in  tlie  dictionaries  as  a  measure 
equal  to  half  a  ad^a  (^)  ;  and  Don  V.  Vazquez-Queipo,  in  his 
Esmi  8ur  lea  ayatkmea  metriquea  et  motietaireay^  describes  the 

*  YoL  ii  p.  249. 
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Kist  as  the  equivalent  of  half  a  %aa^  and  he  reduces  it  to  its 
French  equivalent  of  1*377  litre;  consequently  its  quarter,  to 
which  this  stamp  belonged,  would  be  0*344  litre,  or  a  little 
over  half  a  pint  English  measure. 

The  functionary  by  whose  order  this  stamp  wan  issued, 
^IJbaid-allah-ibn-al-Habh&b,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
in  Egypt,  under  the  Governorship  of  Al-Hurr-ibn-Yusuf,  in 
A.H.  106.  He  retained  that  office  under  several  successive 
Governors ;  the  last  under  whom  he  served  being  Al-Walid- 
ibn-Baf&''ah,  in  whose  time,  a.h.  Ill,  this  authorized  measure 
was  used. 

This  name  appears  on  a  glass  weight,  No.  373,  published 
by  the  learned,  but  not  always  careful,  Pietraszewski  in  his 
"  Numi  Mohammedani,"  under  the  heading  of  "  Assignationes 
— alio  modo  :  signata  argentea ;  '*''  but  he  has  not  attempted  to 
identify  this  ^'EmirChabchab,"  limiting  himself,  as  many  other 
numismatic  writers  have  done,  to  a  bare  description  of  the 
coin  or  so-called  ^'  token,''  without  attempting  to  deduce,  from 
the  name  or  date,  any  proof  or  illustration  of  historical  facts ; 
an  omission  much  to  be  regretted  in  such  works.  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  name  of  the  officer  or  artificer 
^'  by  who^e  hands  "  this  stamp  was  made  or  issued. 

No.  2.  Green,  transparent;  diameter  1*25  inch.  Lord  Talbot. 
Fig.  2. 

The  reverse  presents  a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  No.  1,  show- 
ing that  it  also  formed  part  of  a  glass  measure  of  capacity. 

The  inscription  on  the  obverse  is  in  four  lines. 

By  order  of son  of quarter  of  a  Jpsf 

The   officer   by    whose    authority    it   was    issued  is   the 

same    ^y>   ^  j^^'^^^    whose   name    appears    on    a   weight. 

No.  371,*  erroneously  described  by  Pietraszewski,  who  reads 

yi\j^J  ^Us^  *— ft^/^  c^  c;^  j^Vi  "  Ex  iis  quos  cudi  jussit 

1  The  weight  here  referred  to  has  happily  passed  into  our  National  Collectioo, 
and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  examining  it  in  the  Medal  room  at  the  British 
Museum.  I  can  thus  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  engrarine  in  Pietraszewiki*8 
**  Tabule  Numorum,"  and  to  the  inaccuracy  of  his  reading  and  description. 
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'  HinnaD?  filius  Scherifi  ?  pretiutn  djnari  iltuttj^tis."  On 
comparing  this  reading  with  the  engraving  in  the  I'Tabulffl 
Nuinorum,"  we  find  a  great  discrepancy.  In  the  engraving  wff  ': 
fiod  ^^  just  ae  on  the  disc  before  as,  but  tbe  Professor  readd*'. 
•~-i^.  The  word  which  in  the  engraving  ie  ^^t)jr»  wf'i/^U  is 
translated  "pretium,"  for  the  Professor,  believing  that  he  had 
a  token  or  glass  bank-note  iii  his  hand,  was  induced  to  convert 
^Ijj^  into  ^Ul«,     The  word  he  ready!;  should  of  course  be 

^v 

This  disc  is  Interesting  in  that  it  represents  the  same 
tneasare  as  Xo.  1,  namely  the  quarter  uf  a  Kist,  a  measure 
I  believe  to  be  obsulete.  I  have  not  yet  identified  the 
nfficer  by  whose  authority  it  was  issued,  uor  can  I  give  any 
satis&ctory  expUuation  of  the  words  A\j»-j~i  at  the  end  of  the 
inscription. 

So.  3.  Green,  transparent;  shown  to  me  by  a  gentlemao  travelling 
in  the  East  a  few  years  ago,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  t^ke  a  copy 
of  it.     I  think  it  was  Air.  Henry  Moore. 

Ineoriptiou  tn  fire  lines : 

/i»  the  namf  of  God,  by  or4*r  of  Al-i'did-'  Vbaid-alM, 
{tc  the  brivi  f) full  meatura. 

The  word  4'Xi  from  ,_)Jj  A^  to  memure,  may  possibly  be 

liere  nsed  in  its  generic  sense,  followed  by  the  speciBc  •Uyt-> 

KjtL^,  the  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful ;  or  it  may  be  that 

'ord  is  used  as  a  con  vent!  on.iLly  specific  measure,  followed 

Iby  the  word  which  I  read  with  some  diffidence  as  ji-li  brim  or 

Derivations  of  the  verb  J^^  are  used  in  parts  of  Egypt 

Uld  Syria  for  various  specific  meik  sures,  notably  thej.^,  which 

i  Europeanized  by  Levantine  merchants  in  the  word  lii/o  de 

[  Corutantiti  ople. 

I  have  not  yet  identified  the  functionary  by  whose  authority 
Vthis  stamp  was  issued. 

I  feel  confident  tliat  the  discovery  of  these  stamps  of  measures 

uf  capacity  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  all  Orientalists,  and 

Bspccially  to  Archeologists   and  Numismatists ;  and  I  must 


'  *-J 
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apologize.fi>ll«W»*AeYeral  lacnnsB  which  will  be  observed  in  this 

^       "   •   •  • 

desciiptid&'of  them,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to  my  defi- 

,.  -/ci^t;. 'information.     I  hope  that  other   specimens  of  these 

'•:\*stlimp8  will  be  found,  and  that  thereby  further  light  may  be 

thrown  on  this  interesting  subject. 


I  will  now  submit  a  few  unpublished  glass  weights,  from 
which  further  evidence  of  their  intended  use  may  be  deduced. 
I  will  begin  with  those  denoting  the  weights  of  the  Jils,  the 
copper  coinage  of  the  Eastern  Khalifahs. 

Glass  Fils- Weight. 

No.  4.     Oreen,  transparent;   diameter  1*25  inch;   weight  60*2 
grains.     Lord  Talbot.     Fig.  3. 
Inscription  in  four  lines : 


Of  those  ordered  hy  Ahmad-ibn- Amrk^  weight  ofafiU^full  weight, 
twenty  KharUhahs, 

I  have  not  yet  identified  Ahmad-ibn-*Amru,  by  whose 
authority  this  weight  was  issued,  and  am  therefore  unable  to 
ascribe  a  date  to  it.  But  in  another  respect  it  is  of  special 
interest. 

The  few  weights  of  fikea  hitherto  published,  and  to  which 

but  little  attention  has  been  paid,  are  all  of  thirty  Kharubahs, 

and    are    in    some    instances    described    as   fils  al  Kabir^^ 

jf^\  ^jJj  "  the  large  fils.""   The  weight  now  under  consideration 

is  described  as  that  of  tkfils^  and  is  then  declared  to  be  of  only 

1  I  am  desiroQB  of  oorrectmg  an  error,  into  which  I  was  not  unnaturally  led  by 
an  Imperfection  in  the  die,  in  my  reading  of  the  inscription  on  a  glass  weight, 
No.  37,  in  my  paper  published  in  the  Num.  Chron.,  1873,  p.  67.    I  diffidently 

read  on  the  imperfect  die  j.Jij  jJl   ^/uJ,  but  this,  fh>m  subsequent  comparison 

and  analogy,  I  am  glad  now  to  be  able  to  interpret  as^MiJl  ^^mJJ  ihe  large  JUt, 

The  Numismatic  Department  of  the  British  Museum  possesses  two  duplicates  of 
this  weight.  The  functionary,  Al-^frsim-ibn-'Ubaid-AlIah,  by  whose  authority 
it  was  issued,  was  probably  the  minister  of  that  name  who  was  appointed  on  his 
father's  death  in  a.u.  288  as  his  successor  in  the  post  of  Wazlr  by  the  Khalifah 
Al-Mu'ta^d,  and  who  died  in  a.h.  295. 
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twenty  Eharubahe,  thas  showing  a  reaaou  why  aDotlier  weight 
is  described  a.^  that  of  the  lart/e  fila,  aud  proving  that  there 
was  a  second  recognized  and  authorized  weight  for  a^/s. 

Another  disc  in  my  own  collection,  whicli  I  shall  next  de- 
scribe, shows  that  there  was  a  third,  and — if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken iu  my  reading  of  a  rather  imperfect  weight  in  the 
British  Museura^ven  a  fourth  recognized  standard  weight 
for  the  ^/s. 

All  collectors  of  Kufic  coins  know  that  saaavgai  fihf»  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  their  diameter,  thickness  and  weight,  but 
DO  importance  hoa  hitherto  been  attached  by  collectors  to 
these  varieties.  None  of  the  dftacriptive  catalogues  of  public 
or  private  collections  of  Oriental  coins  give  the  weights  of  the 
copper  coins,  not  even  the  careful  Marsden;  though  he  de- 
scribes one  piece  as  a  "  double  obolua,"  thus  proving  that  he 
bad  observed  a  great  difference  in  the  weights  of  the  copper 
coins  in  bis  collection. 

No,  5.  Pale  green,  traDsparent ;  diameter  1  '39  ;  weight  99-3 
grwiiB.     E.T.B.     Fig.  4. 

Inacription  qu  a  B<iUBre  field  in.  three  lines,  in  very  bold  cha- 
racters: 

Weight  of  afih,  thirty-thret  KharAbahi. 

I  have  weighed  a  number  o^  fihen  belonging  to  the  Beni 
Umaya  and  'Abb&si  dynasties,  and  find  tliem  varying  between 
37  and  100  grains,  some  of  those  of  the  lighter  weighta  being 
apparently  as  welt  preserved  as  those  of  the  heaviest. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  reconcile  this  great  discrepancy  in 
the  various  weights  of  the  extant  Jilses  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  recognized  standard  weight  of  30  Ehariibahs  or  a 
little  over  90  grains. 

But  now  that  two  and  possibly  three  other  authorized 
weights  have  come  to  light,  one  of  20,  another  of  33,  and 
probably  a  third  of  only  14  Kharubahs,  the  difficulty 
disappears. 

I  have  formerly  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  Khariibah 
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or  Kir&t  was  equal  to  3*03  grains ;  and  if  I  be  correct  in  that 
inference,  the  foor  recognized  weights  of  fihe%  would  be  of 

14  Kir&ts  equal  to  42*42    grains 

20  Khariibahs  ,,  60*6 

30  Ditto  „  90-9 

and    33  Ditto  ,,  99-99        „ 

I  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  epochs  at 
which  these  various  weights  of  fikea  existed,  nor  which  nor 
how  many  of  them  were  contemporaneous. 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  reduction  of  the  weight 
of  our  own  copper  currency,  and  have  seen  that  even  after 
the  introduction  of  the  present  more  convenient  bronze  coinage 
of  Queen  Victoria,  not  only  were  the  earlier  and  heavier 
pieces  of  the  same  reign  still  current,  but  also  the  clumsy 
wide-rimmed  pence  of  George  III. 

Still  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  early  Muhammadan 
rulers  should  have  considered  the  weight  of  a  copper  currency 
of  such  importance  as  to  need  glass  standard  weights  for  its 
verification. 

Copper  is  so  subject  to  oxidization  and  abrasion  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  many  specimens  of  fihes  still  preserving 
their  original  weights.  But  a  variation  of  from  37  to  100  is 
far  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  that  way,  and  I  had  been 
induced  to  attribute  great  carelessness  to  the  mint-masters 
when  I  found  fikes  weighing  100  grains,  90*9  being  the 
recognized  weight.  But  now  that  a  glass  standard  of  99*9 
grains  has  been  found,  we  must  rather  pay  tribute  to  their 
general  accuracy,  and  attribute  each  extant  y!i!s  to  the  category 
to  which  it  is  nearest  in  weight,  allowing  for  the  difference  by 
corrosion  or  abrasion. 

No.  6.     Dark  green,  transparent;  diameter  1*25  inch;   weight 
90'5  grains.     E.T.R.     Fig.  5. 
Inscription  in  three  lines  : 

'  UmoTy  Weight  of  a  JUSf  thirty  KharithahB, 
This  weight  appears  to  have  lost  0*4  grain. 
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No.  7.     Pale  green,  translucent;  diameter  1*1  inch;  weight  89 
grains.    B.M.    Fig.  6. 
Inscription  in  three  lines  : 

Weight  of  afils,  full  weight 
This  weight  seems  to  have  lost  1*9  grain. 

No.  8.     Dingy  green,  transparent;  diameter  1*1  inch ;  weight  90 
grains.     B.M.     Fig.  7. 
Inscription  in  four  lines : 

In  the  name  of  God  weight  of  afih^  its  weight  thirty  Kharkhahs, 

This  weight  would  appear  to  have  lost  0*9  grain. 

The  word  which  I  have  read  *ijj  its  weighty  is  not  very 
distinct ;  I  think  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  read 
l»£«X5(jJi  or  old  filsy  but  I  leave  this  point  to  other  students 
to  decide. 

No.  9.     Dark,  opaque ;  imperfect ;    diameter  0*9  inch  ;  weight 
37  grains.    B.M.     Fig.  8. 
Inscription  in  three  lines : 

^\j^  ju^  ...    I   ^  J^J^  •   •   •    I  t/*J^    .   .    .    . 

fiU^  fuU  weight, fourteen  Kirdfs. 


It  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactory  to  make  a  positive 
deduction  from  an  imperfect  example ;  but  the  inscription  on 
this  weight,  imperfect  though  it  be,  is  so  important  that  I  feel 
bound  to  avail  myself  of  the  information  it  conveys.  We  find 
here  another  authorized  weight  for  a  fils^  the  lightest  of  all, 
14  Kir&ts,  which  would  be  equal  to  42*42  grains.  This  disc 
in  its  present  state  weighs  only  37,  having  thus  lost  5*42 
grains.  Another  interest  attaching  to  it  is  the  use  of  the 
word  1^]^  Kirat,  instead  of  the  more  usual  ^jj/>^  Kharubah. 
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Glass  Dirham-Weiohtb. 

No.  10.     Pale  green,  transparent;    diameter  0*9  inch;   weight 
38*6  grains.     E.T.R.     Fig.  9. 

Inscription  on  square  field  in  six  lines : 

In  th  f^tM  of  Ood,  iy  ord^  of  Ahd-aHrMMk'ihn'Yaikd for  the 
¥^hi  of  •  dirKam Uen  EhtHthahs, 

The  unit  of  the  number  of  Eharubahs  is  indistinct.  This 
disc  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  original  weight  by  friction. 

No«    U.     Yellowish   green,  transparent;   diameter   0*8  inch; 
wt'ight  4d  grains.    B.M.    Fig.  10. 
Insoription  in  fbur  lines  on  square  field : 

i\t  |JUm»  mrihr^  ly  tM$  Annir  Aimdd-iiH th$  weight  of  a 

dM^m^fMwm$U. 

Thb  x^i^t  is  in  good  preservation,  and  probably  originally 
r^^M^vtt'Ut^)  1%^  Khardbahs  or  45*45  grains. 

Nvv  l^ix     IVdtS'  gvt^n,  transparent;  diameter  1  inch;  weight  44 
Ht^iiin^tx     Mr*  H»  C»  Kay.    Fig.  11. 
ln»ertption  in  four  lines: 

In  M#  nmno  of  God^  hy  order  of  the  Am\r  Ynid-thn-Sidtmy  the 
^jfht  of  a  dirham,  two  thirds,  full  weight. 

At  first  sight  one  would  read  the  word  ^^^  as  thalathin 
*  thirt  V  *  5  but  the  present  weight,  though  in  perfect  preservation, 
will  not  lu'ar  any  comparison  to  thirty  Khariibahs  or  any  other 
uuit  that  might  be  understood.  The  word,  however,  when 
iH^d  )|j«  fhtlthim^  Hwo- thirds,'  is  at  once  suggestive;  and  if 
>vt»  I't^^tml  this  weight  as  representing  that  of  a  dirham,  afler- 
wainlM,  for  li^rt^itor  accuracy,  described  in  the  same  inscription  as 
im^'thii\h  (i^f  ft  dkndr  in  ellipse),  we  find  that  it  perfectly 
AgiH^tvM  with  the  woight  of  a  dirham  of  that  period,  and  also 
with  tNvo«thirda  of  tliat  of  a  din&r  of  the  same  period. 
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Yazid-ibD-H&tim,  who  aathorized  the  issue  of  this  weight, 
was  appointed  by  the  'Abb&si  Khalifah  AI-Mansur,  to  the 
governorship  of  Egypt  in  a.h.  144,  which  post  he  retained 
till  a.h.  152.  This  weight  was  therefore  probably  issued  in  the 
interval. 

We  find  many  din&rs  of  the  Khalifah  Al-Mansur  weighing 
66  grains  or  a  fraction  less ;  of  which  44  grains,  the  weight  of 
this  disc,  would  represent  two-thirds. 

The  word  Jil^  is  written  without  the  \ ;  but  whether  we 
regard  this  omission  as  effected  by  the  licence  adopted  by 
early  Arabic  writers,  e,g,  ^ J  for  jUj  J,  etc.,  or  look  upon  the 
word  without  the  \  as  another  part  of  the  same  verb,  the 
meaning  would  be  virtually  the  same :  thus,  JiL«  that  which 
equah  a  tveight^  and  Jlii^  a  umght. 

Thus  we  have  three  recognized  weights  for  the  dirham. 
Firstly  the  seven-tenths  of  a  din&r,  as  given  by  historical 
records,  and  proved  by  extant  specimens,  as  well  as  by  glass 
weight  No.  11,  to  be  45  or  45*5  grains ;  secondly,  the  glass 
weight  No.  12,  described  as  a  dirham,  two-thirds  of  a  d(n&f ,  or 
44  grains ;  and  thirdly,  glass  weight  No.  10  (and  No.  88  in 
my  former  paper^  Num.  Chron.  1873,  page  68 ;  see  fig.  12), 
described  as  thirteen  Kharubahs=:42'4  grains. 


Glass  Dinar-Weights. 

No.   13.     Brown,  transparent;   diameter  1  inch;    weight  65*3 
grains,     a.h.  96.     E.T.R.  Fig.  13. 
Inscription  in  three  lines : 

Stamp  of  a  dinar  in  the  year  96. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  earliest  known  example  of  a  glass 
dindr-weight.  The  four  strokes  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
word,  being  of  equal  height,  the  word  may  be  read  ^^*.ww  or 
^^;-*--j  90  or  70 ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  adopt  the  90, 
and  consider  it  remarkable  that  this  disc  should  stilly  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  1200  years,  represent  the  weight  (perhaps 
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varying  two-tenths  of  a  grain)  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended. 

No.  14.      Pale  green,  transparent;  diameter  1*2  inch;    weight 
65-4  grains,     a.h.  124-126.     E.T.R.     Fig.  14. 
Inscription  in  eight  lines : 

In  th$  nam$  of  God,  Ood  ordered  fidl  pat/ment,  and  the  Amir 
Jla/f'ihn^al'  Walid  ordered  the  stamping  of  this  weight  of  a 
dindr,  fuO  weighty  hy  the  hands  of  Yazid-thn- 

This  Hafs-ibn-al- Walid  was  in  a.h.  105  appointed  Prefect 
of  Police  in  Egypt,  under  the  Oovemorship  of  Muhammad-ibn- 
*Abii-al-Malik.  He  occupied  that  post  also  under  Al-Hurr- 
ibn-Yiisuf,  and  in  a.h.  108  was  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt, 
but  was  quickly  dismissed  owing  to  an  intrigue  instigated  by 
*Ul>aid-AIlali-ibu>aUHabh&b,  then  Minister  of  Finance.  He 
was,  however,  re-appointed  in  a.h.  123,  and  in  a.h.  124  was 
al»o  ohar^>d  with  the  Finance,  which  posts  he  held  till 
A«u,  Vi6^  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  same  posts  in  a.h.  127; 
tu«»  howovor,  this  third  appointment  was  only  held  for  a  short 
jM^nod,  wo  nuiv  cimsider  this  weight  was  issued  between 
\.u.  VH  and  a.h.  12G. 

No,    l»N.     Palo  groon,  transparent;   diameter  0-8  inch;   weight 
UIW  gittiu*,     Ksxu  1U4-126.     E.T.R.    Fig.  15. 
luiKM'iption  in  »ovon  lines: 


In  ihp  #MMM  i(f  Gody  God  ordered  full  payment  and  the  Amir 
//f{/ji.|AM*ff/.  IVafid  ordered  the  stamping  of  this  weight,  the  third 
i^f  a  dindr^Ml  ^^fht. 

ThU  woi^ht  of  a  third  agrees  very  nearly  with  a  third  of 
I  hat  of  a  dinir^woighti  No.  14,  struck  by  the  same  authority. 
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No.   16.     Pale  green,  transparent;  diameter  1*15  inch;  weight 
66  grains,     a.h.  143-154.     B.M.     Fig.  16. 
Inscription  in  four  lines : 

In  the  name  of  God,  hy  order  of  the  Amir,  TMid-ibn-Sidtim, 
the  weight  of  a  dkndr. 

This  weight  is  the  confirmation  of  an  observation  I  made  in 
reference  to  No.  12,  the  weight  of  a  dirham^  44  grains,  described 
as  two-thirds,  the  din&r  of  66  grains  being  the  standard ;  and 
both  are  issued  by  the  same  aathoritj. 

No.  17.     Pale  green,  transparent;   diameter  1*1  inch;   weight 
65-5  grains,     a.h.  158-169.     B.M.     Fig.  17. 
Inscription  in  six  lines : 

uJl^  |>-J  JUj^ 

In  the  name  of  God,  hy  order  of  AlMahdy- Muhammad,  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  {May  God  grant  him  hng  life)  the  weight  of 
a  dindr,  ffdl  weight. 

This  weight  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  ordinary  iiill 
weight  of  a  din&r,  65*5  grains,  as  proved  by  the  average  of  the 
best  specimens  extant  in  various  collections. 

The  inscription  is  remarkable  in  the  parenthesis  invoking  a 
blessing  on  the  Khalifah. 

No.  18.     Pale  green,  transparent;    diameter  0*7  inch;  weight 
21-8  grains,     (a.h.  295—320?)     E.T.R.     Fig.  18. 
Inscription  in  five  lines  : 

In  the  name  of  God,  hy  order  of  At-Muktadir  f  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  the  weight  of  a  third,  fuU  weight. 

Here  we  have  the  weight  of  a  third  weighing  21*8  grains, 
which  multiplied  by  three  gives  us  65*4  grains  for  the  weight 
of  the  standard  unit,  which  we  are  forced  to  admit  to  be  the 
dindr.      This  is,  therefore,  my  justification  for  supplying  the 
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word  din4r  as  the  ellipse  in  the  dirham-weight  No.  12,  which 
is  desoribed  as  two^Murtk. 

The  above  din4r-weights,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  two  centariee»  show  verj  slight  variations,  proving  that 
the  nHmr  or  gold  coin  was  the  standard  of  currency  and  of 
monetary  weights*  The  silver  currency  represented  by  the 
dirham  varied  slightly  from  time  to  time;  and  the  copper 
re(Mrv^euted  by  the  Jik  varied  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  per 
c«^t.»  bat  the  dinir  retained  very  neariy,  and  probably  exactly, 
the  sauie  w<4ght  throughont  that  period,  excepting  during  the 
rtHgu  of  AUMansur,  when  it  was  increased  by  half  a  grain. 


Largsr  Weights. 

No.  19.  Dark  green,  transparent;  diameter  2*4  inches;  weight 
1H33  grains.     Slade  Collection,  B.M.     Fig.  19. 

Nearly  circular,  on  a  square  field  of  1*1  inch  is  an  inscription  in 
four  Hues : 


Of  those  ordered  hy  the  Am\r  Ahmad-ibn-Juhair  \f) ;  the  quarter  of 
rati,  full  weight. 

The  raised  margin  around  the  field  is  irregularly  marked  by 
some  instrument  or  tool. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  readinc;  of  the  words 
Jbj  wjj  quarter  of  a  raff,  although  the  j  of  the  word  rati  is 
indistinct.  This  word  rati  is  a  generic  terra  for  a  heavy 
weight,  but  it  has  always  been  used  also  for  a  specific  weight, 
though  varying  from  time  to  time  and  contemporaneously, 
in  diflferent  places.  Thus  in  Egypt,  at  the  present  day, 
the  rati  is  about  equal  to  an  English  pound  avoirdupois ; 
while  in  Syria  it  is  equal  to  about  six  pounds  and  a  half. 
Kazimirsky  correctly  describes  its  second  meaning  as  "mw 
poids  qui  varie  aelon  lea  pays.'''* 

The  Ukiyah  or  ounce  of  the  present  day  in  Egypt  is  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  rati,  and  weiglis,  according  to  Mr.  Lane's 
calculation  (Modem  Egyptians),  from  571  j|  to  576  English 
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grains.  This  disc  weighs  exactly  twice  571 J  grains,  or  two 
akfyahs.  May  we  not,  therefore,  accept  it  as  the  equivalent 
of  two  ukiyahs^  and  infer  that  at  the  period  of  its  issue  the 
rati  contained  only  eight  ukiyahs,  instead  of  twelve  as  at 
present  P 

No.  20.  Rich  dark  blue,  transparent;  diameter  1*5  inch;  weight 
171  grains.     Slade  Collection,  B.M.     Fig.  20. 

Inscription  in  three  lines,  with  two  crescents  above,  and  two  stars 
below: 

In  God  Jaydr-ibn'Sulaimdn  eonfidea, 

Ja'far-ibn-SuIaim&n  was  a  very  important  personage  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Khalifahs  Al-Mansur,  Al-Mahdy,  Al-H&dy, 
and  Ar-Rashid ;  having  been  successively  governor  of  Al- 
Madinah,  al  Basrah,  and  other  important  places. 

Amongst  the  small  but  valuable  collection  of  Lord  Talbot, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  my  own  collection,  there  are 
many  other  very  interesting  glass  weights ;  but  as  the  inscrip- 
tions they  bear  refer  generally  either  to  the  Khalifah  or  other 
authority  by  whose  order  they  were  issued,  without  stating  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  I  must  for  the  present 
postpone  the  pleasure  of  describing  them,  as  they  would  not 
throw  any  definite  light  on  my  arguments. 

P.S.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Cairo  last  week,  I  was 
visited  by  several  dealers  in  coins  and  other  antiquities,  from 
whom  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  purchases  for  many 
years  past.  One  of  them  had  in  his  possession  a  glass  disc, 
which  I  at  once  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  category  of 
stamps  on  measures  of  capacity  above  described.  I  purchased 
it  and  added  it  to  my  collection.  It  is  of  green  glass,  trans- 
parent, and  bears  the  following  inscription  in  five  lines : 


In  the  name  of  Ood^  hy  order  of  the  Amir  Muhammad,  son  of 
{£a$hr  f)f  half  a  fisfy  full  measure. 
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I  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Yacoub  Artin  Bey, 
and  was  much  pleased  to  find  in  his  possession  another  stamp 
of  the  same  description.  It  is  also  of  green  transparent  glass, 
with  the  following  inscription  in  five  lines  : 


Of  those  ordered  hy  ^Uhaid-Allahy  son  of  AUHahhdh^  a  Kief,  full 
meamre. 

These  two  discs  added  to  those  above  described  form  a  com- 
plete series  o{  quarter y  halfy  and  whole  kiat  That  belonging 
to  Yacoub  Artin  Bey  bears  the  name  of  the  same  functionary, 
by  whose  authority  was  issued  the  quarter-kist  in  the  Slade 
collection ;  but  the  latter  is  the  only  one  yet  discovered  bear- 
ing the  date  of  its  emission. 

I  have  made  inquiries  here  as  to  the  present  use  of  the 
word  kist  as  applied  to  a  measure  of  capacity ;  and  find  that 
the  vessel  used  for  dipping  into  the  oil-jars  is  called  <^:-^^  ^a^J 
the  oil'kisty  or  the  cruize  of  oil^  but  it  is  of  no  specified  size ; 
and  the  word  is  obsolete  as  applied  to  any  fixed  measure  of 
capacity.  E.  T.  R. 

Cauu>,  June  8,  1877. 


ai  Tibet.     By  S.  0.  Eoulger. 


ft 


Onb  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Convention  recently 
signed  at  Che-foo  by  Sir  Thomoa  Wade,  and  the  Chinese 
stateamaD  Li-Hang-Chang,  sets  forth  that  a  mission  is  to  be 
BBnctioned  between  China  and  India  through  Tibet;  or,  to 
stale  this  fact  more  coraprebeDsively,  that  intercourse  be- 
tween India  and  Tibet  has  at  last  received  the  Imperial 
oousent  of  Pekin.  To  those  persons  who  are  sceptical  as 
to  the  amount  of  faith  to  be  reposed  in  written  agreements 
between  nations,  there  can  be  no  more  potent  confirmation 
for  their  disbelief  than  the  perusal  of  tboae  made  hitherto 
between  this  country  and  China.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  this,  our  own  lethargy  has  been  quite  aa 
much  to  blame  as  the  Chinese  diplomatic  craft  in  neglect- 
ing lo  fulfil  pTOmiaea,  which  we  have  seemed  content  to  let 
lemain  empty  words.  The  treaty  juat  signed  aa  the  con- 
summation of  the  long-pending  negocialiona  arising  from 
tlie  murder  of  Jfr.  Margary  aupplementa  that  of  Tientsin 
made  aome  seventeen  yeara  ago.  In  its  phrasing  it  may 
sot  be  more  liberal,  but,  as  it  has  been  obtained  by  peaceful 
means,  it  has  claims,  so  far,  to  b«  considered  the  greater  suc- 
ce«s.  A  few  more  ports  have  been  added  to  those  lo  which 
the  foreigner  ia  already  admitted,  but  some  of  its  fiacal  de- 
tails have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  excited  considerable  dis- 
approval among  those  interested  in  that  part  of  the  question. 
It  is  not  ray  intention  here  to  dilate  upon  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  theae  diaaentienta.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have 
BOW  very  seriously  to  consider,  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
wiser  course  for  us  to  regard  the  vital  clauses  of  this  agree- 
ment 88  worth  an  elfort  to  enforce,  than  by  a  temporarily 
self- deluding,  but  culpable  indifference,  to  continue  to  hand 
down  a  legacy  of  conventioa-framing,  with  the  possibility  of 
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an  eTer-preaent  war  as  the  lesalt  of  a  faflure  in  diplomacy, 
to  SQCceeding  decades.  On  this  occasion,  we  have  one  pre- 
oninentlj  fiiToaraUe  concession  made  to  ns ;  bnt,  if  it  is  not 
to  become,  practically,  a  dead  letter,  like  so  many  of  its  pre- 
decessors, th»e  mast  be  no  dday  in  putting  it  into  execution. 
The  abcogatioQ  of  this  clause  must  not  be  condoned  by  too 
loAieiit  custom,  and  its  obsenrance  may^  at  all  events,  be 
made  to  sare  aa  a  useful  precedent  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
think,  thorefiMe^  Uiat  I  shall  be  endeavouring  to  draw  public 
attenlioii  to  an  unimportant  topic,  if  I  venture  to  state,  at 
•one  kngth,  the  reasons  far  which  it  is  win  and  pcditic  to 
f«alias  the  advantages  our  diplomatist  has  secured  for  us 
with  rsfietence  to  Tibet.  I  do  not  hesilate  to  assert,  in  the 
C0Munenwment»  that  this  can  be  made  the  most  valuable 
concession  we  have  ever  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ctdnesak 

It  is  not  ncccoHTT  here  to  waste  time  and  space  on  any 
delmik  of  die  fendy  jovmey  of  llr.  Margary,  or  of  the 
Ibiilfesa  cspcdition  intended  to  promote  land  oommunica- 
lion  with  China  throng  Biimi.    The  acton  in  tiiat  un- 
happy catnstrv>|jie  auiy  exclaim,  ^*  quae  regie  in  terns  nostri 
ugn  fj^na  hUHMrisw**     The  motives  that  gave  rise  to  that 
^nt^rpriiM^  w^«e  most  Liudahle,  but   the  narratives  of  Dr. 
A«4«r«iott>  and  of  Mr.  Margary  himself,  setting  forth  the 
Uillknilties  of  the  enterprise  and  the  poverty  of  the  part  of 
i'^ina  immediately  concerned,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
W^tt  more  than  confirmed  by  the  Orosvenor  mission,  must 
ce^rtainly  damp  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  most 
iianguine  as  to  success.      Perhaps  also  the  chief  objection 
has  not  yet  been  stated  to  this  route.     The  country  through 
which  the  caravans  would  have  to  pass  is  in  many  parts  un- 
settled, and  infested  with  bauds  of  robber  clans,  unamenable 
to  any  authority,  and  outrages  would  repeatedly  take  place 
for  which  we  should  be  compelled  to  exact  redress.     The 
punishment  of  such  acts  would  entail  so  much  expense  and 
worry  on   our   Government   that   the  only  remedy   would 
eventually  be  found,  either  in  giving  up  our  own  operations, 
a  course  which  would  be  found  practically  impossible,  or  in 
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^BBllGXing  the  intermediate  territory,  an  alternative  as  ob- 
.  jectionable  na  it  well  could  be.  If  no  other  way  of  securing 
direct  land  communication  with  China  can  be  found,  then  the 
end  in  view  may  justify  the  risk  attendant  on  an  adoption 
of  this  route ;  but  as  we  have  ready  to  our  hands  another 
node  of  securing  this  most  desirable  advantage,  and  otforiog 
at  the  same  time  greut  recommendations  of  its  own,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  our  wisdom  in  putting  its  efficacy  to 
the  teat.  A  trade  with  Tibet,  and  with  China  afterwards 
through  Tibet,  would  not  be  accompanied  by  any  of  the 
dangers  incurred  on  the  route  through  Birm&.  The  Tibetans 
are  a  peace-loving,  honest  people ;  they  pouseea  great  virtues, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  few  vices.  Their  country  is  settled, 
has  been  well  governed  for  ages,  and  in  it  there  are  good 
roads  and  important  river  highways.  Beyond  our  frontier 
there  are  no  robber  clans,  who  would  cause  ua  continual 
trouble  until  extirpated,  and  enact  the  same  part  as  the 
Afreedeea  are  performing,  much  to  our  annoyance,  at  the 
present  time  on  our  north-western  borders,  and  which  the 
Kakhyens  would  also  perform  io  the  event  of  traffic  beyond 
Mandalay.  Consequently,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Tibet  route  to  China  is,  that,  iu  its  essence,  it  would 
be  8  peaceful  measure,  and  that  it  would  require  loss  direct 
interference  on  the  purt  of  the  Government  than  any  of  its 
rivals.  It  would  exist,  I  submit,  having  once  been  fairly 
started,  on  the  true  principle  of  reciprocity  of  interests.  At 
any  time  a  war  with  China  is  a  pitiable  calaraily,  and  none 
are  better  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  than  those,  who  know 
how  close  we  have,  at  several  moments  lately,  been  to  one. 
One  of  the  sure  results  of  such  an  occurrence  would  be  the 
k  CK»ui»BtJon  by  ua  of  more  territory,  and,  however  advan- 
t  tageous  in  u  strategical  point  of  view  the  possession  of  an 
island  or  another  strip  of  land  might  be,  thia  would  be  an 
liumitigated  catastrophe  for  the  true  interests  of  both  coun- 
Not  only  does  each  acquisition  leave  a  permanent 
'object  to  remind  every  loyal  and  patriotic  Chinaman — and, 
K'be  it  remembered,  loyalty  and  patriotism  arc  quite  as  great 
■  Tirtues  among  Chinamen  as  among  Englishmen — that  wa 
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are  on  his  soil  as  macli  as  conquerors  as  merchants  and 
representatives  of  the  most  enlightened  ideas  of  civilization  ; 
but  it  also  adds,  indefinitely,  to  our  own  responsibility,  with- 
out making  our  power  one  iota  more  real.  Regarded  from 
this  point  of  view  the  possession  of  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
is  an  evil,  however  necessary  in  the  past  it  may  have  been, 
and  however  ssdutary  in  the  future  the  turn  of  events  may 
make  it.  To  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly,  let  us  take 
an  illustration.  The  Americans  and  Germans  have  great  in- 
terests in  China ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  perhaps  probable, 
therefore,  that  some  day  or  other  a  cause  of  dispute  may  arise 
between  those  powers  and  the  Chinese!  A  war  might  ensue, 
and  part  of  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  conquerors 
would,  almost  certainly,  be  the  cession  of  some  permanent 
foot-hold  on  the  country.  This  event,  to  which  we  have 
ourselves  unfortunately  furnished  the  precedent,  would  not 
only  displease,  it  would  also  seriously  alarm  us.  And  why  P 
In  all  probability  it  will  occur  some  day,  and  what  have  we 
logically  to  advance  against  it  ? 

To  avoid  war  with  China,  and  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain our  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  requires  no 
ordinary  amount  of  tact  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  our 
resident  minister  in  Pekin  ;  but  this  object  can  only  be 
permanently  secured  by  an  increase  in  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  and  friendly  feeling  cannot  arise 
without  mutual  knowledge.  As  the  time  has  passed  by  in 
the  present  phase  of  Anglo-Chinese  afiairs  for  those  who 
argue  for  an  addition  to  our  hold  upon  China,  so  must  every 
efibrt  be  made  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  the 
present  settlement  to  promote  good  feeling,  and  to  increase 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  reciprocal  utility  between  the 
English  and  the  Chinese.  The  greatest  incentive  to  war 
will  have  been  removed  when  ignorance  shall  have  given 
place  to  greater  knowledge,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
innermost  provinces  of  that  great  empire  shall  recognize  the 
white  man,  whom  they  contemptuously  designate  **  foreign 
devil,"  and  who  they  have  heard  is  tolerated  in  some  of  their 
seaports,  as  their  most  powerful  and  immediate  neighbour. 
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"When  the  people  of  Szchuen  and  Shenai  wear  Manchester 
gooda  and  use  Sheffield  cutlery,  when  they  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  hooesty  is  the  guiding  principle  of  English 
merchants,  and  when,  od  the  other  band,  the  caravans 
bearing  the  flillc  and  lea  of  China  come  puuring,  in  half  the 
time  and  at  half  the  expense  that  they  do  at  present, 
through  the  passes  of  Sikhim  and  Bhutan,  to  enrich  the 
markets  of  India,  then  wo  may  well  feel  confident  that  the 
Chinese  people,  who  are,  even  at  this  moment,  progressing  so 
rapidly  towards  more  enlightened  ideas,  and  whose  virtues 
we  have  hitherto  to  a  great  extent  shut  our  eyes  to,  will 
be  more  eager  to  recognize  our  position  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, for  this  perception  will  have  been  brought  home 
to  them  by  the  most  forcible  of  all  arguments,  benefit  to 
themselves.  Our  object  is  not,  therefore,  to  rest  content 
with  having  obtained  the  removal  of  trade  restrictions  from 
a  few  additional  ports;  it  must  be  our  ambition  to  make 
China  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  great  irec  countries  of 
the  world.  The  greatest  step  in  this  direction  being,  un- 
doubtedly, the  inauguration  of  intercourse  by  land  between 
India  and  China,  we  have  to  discover  how  this  can  best  be 
effected.  The  route  through  Birma  having  been  tried,  and 
resulted  in  seeming  failure,  we  have  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tive one  through  Tibet.  As  the  Chinese  have  removed  their 
veto,  which  was  the  fundamental  objection  to  its  being 
essayed,  it  behoves  us  to  teat  its  practicability  without  any 
unnecessary  delay.  The  clause  expressing  this  concession  is 
not  only  a  most  important  diplomatic  success,  but  it  may 
also  be  made  to  serve,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
Wneficial  purpose  of  bringing  the  two  nations  into  more 
harmonious  aceord. 

Before  describing,  so  far  as  our  limited  knowledge  will 
permit,  Tibet  and  the  country  lying  beyond  towards  China, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  same  account  of  our  relations 
with  the  semi- in  dependent  states  which  are  on  our  side  of  the 
Otmalaya.  First  among  these,  both  in  right  of  its  power  and 
CKtent,  is  Ifepaul,  the  kingdom  ruled  by  ttiu  gallant  Ghoorkas, 
the  bravest   and   most  warlike  of  all  the  mountaiaeers  of 
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Hindostan.  In  the  question,  however,  under  our  considera- 
tion, its  geographical  position,  Ijring  as  it  does  much  out  of 
the  direct  road  for  us  to  Tibet,  makes  it  of  less  importance 
than  the  smaller  territories  of  Sikhim  and  Bhutan.  Nepaul 
stretches  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  from 
the  borders  of  Sikhim  on  the'  east,  to  the  River  Ealee  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kumaon  on  the  west,  or  about  500 
miles  in  all ;  at  its  'greatest  breadth  it  is  only  100  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests, 
which  abound  with  wild  game,  and  are  well  known  to  those 
sportsmen  who  can  obtain  the  requisite  permission  to  shoot 
in  them.  The  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  within 
its  confines  the  Himalayas  attain  their  greatest  altitude. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  low  lands  are  fertile,  and  the 
two  chief  towns,  Ehatmandoo  and  Ghoorka,  are  fine,  well- 
populated  cities.  Impartial  observers  estimate  the  total 
population  at  about  2,000,000,  but  the  native  accounts  place 
it  at  a  much  larger  figure.  In 'trade  the  greater  portion 
of  the  energy  of  the  community  is  devoted  to  transactions 
with  Tibet,  and  intercourse,  although  not  yet  heartily  cul- 
tivated, with  Bengal,  is  now  gradually  being  freed  from 
restrictions  of  various  kinds.  In  the  earlier  years  of  our 
rule  in  India  our  relations  with  Nepaul  were  not  free  from 
trouble ;  but  latterly,  owing  chiefly  to  the  friendly  policy, 
not  incompatible  with  the  maintenance,  however,  of  an 
isolated  position,  of  the  late  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  prime 
minister  and  most  powerful  individual  in  the  country,  our 
friendship  has  been  uninterrupted.  We  may  learn  from  the 
events  that  have  occurred  between  Nepaul  and  China  an 
instructive  lesson,  if  we  will.  Nepaul  is  nominally  a  tribu- 
tary of  China,  and,  if  we  turn  to  history,  we  discover  that 
this  suzerainty  has  been  in  fact  maintained  down  almost  to 
the  present  day.  If  we  go  back  to  the  year  1791,  we  find 
that  the  Ghoorkas,  not  content  with  having  formed  a  great 
and  powerful  State  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  had 
carried  their  victorious  arms  into  Tibet,  and,  after  ravaging 
the  intermediate  country,  had  entered  Lhasa  in  triumph. 
After  imposing  an  indemnity  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  they 
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retarned  witK  mucli  booty  besides  to  their  own  country. 
But  a  Chinese  aimy  was  despatched  after  these  invaders, 
aod  on  coming  up  with  them,  overthrew  them  in  several 
en^gements,  recovered  the  indemnity  and  much  of  the 
spoil,  and  successfully  reasserted  the  right  of  the  Pekin 
Emperor  to  homage  from  the  rulers  of  Ehntmandoo.  The 
hitherto  successful  Ghoorkas  were  compelled  to  entreat  our 
Gfovernment  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  conqueror,  but 
although  Lord  Comwallis's  compliance  was  the  chief  cause 
of  their  escaping  without  further  loss,  all  his  efforts  failed 
to  promote  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  Nepnulese. 
Once  more,  so  late  as  1856,  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  between 
Kepaul  and  Tibet,  did  the  Chinese  compel  the  former  to 
acknowledge  their  suzerainty,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
connecting  link  is  still  maintained.  After  the  return  of  the 
Ghoorkas  from  the  former  of  these  expeditions,  they  resumed 
their  aggressive  operations  on  Cis-Himalayan  territory,  and 
with  such  success  that  our  own  ausceptibilities  were  aroused. 
On  the  Nepaulese  declining  to  accede  to  our  terms,  the  wars 
of  1814-15  ensued,  during  which  we  suffered  some  slight 
reverses  at  the  commencement ;  but  Sir  David  Ouohterlony, 
by  a  seriea  of  brilliant  movements,  compelled  the  enemy  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  to  restore  much  of  his  recent  conquests. 
By  the  cession  of  Eumaon,  Nepanl  was  reduced  to  its  present 
liRiit«.  The  treaty  ratified  in  1316  still  subsists  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  friendly  spirit  shown  towards  us  by 
Jung  Bahadoor  was  more  unequivocally  demonstrated  than 
in  verbal  protestations  by  the  despatch  of  a  Ohoorka  con- 
ttngent  to  our  assistance  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  This 
aid  received  the  reward  from  our  Government  of  the  cession 
of  the  Terai.  On  his  visit  to  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  this  sagacious  ruler  had  doubtless 
formed  accurate  notions  as  to  our  true  strength,  wbilo  hia 
personal  feelings  had  been  flattered  by  the  ff^les  of  the  great 
and  by  the  cordial  reception  of  the  people,  No  mention  of 
Nepaul  would  be  adequate  if  nothing  were  said  of  those 
gallant  mountaineers,  who,  leaving  their  native  mountains, 
laka  wrrice  in  our  army,  and  are  known  as  the  best  speci- 
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mens  for  activityi  courage  and  endurance  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  native  forces. 

To  the  east  of  Nepaul  is  Sikhim,  a  narrow  strip  of  terri- 
tory, ruled  nominally  by  a  Bajah,  but  under  British  protec- 
tion, and  forming  practically  part  of  our  dominions.  Prior 
to  the  year  1814  its  independence  was  precarious  in  the 
extreme,  wedged  in  between  its  two  more  powerful  and 
warlike  neighbours  of  Nepaul  and  Bhutan.  At  the  time 
that  the  aggrandization  of  Nepaul  seemed  to  us  menacing, 
we  took  this  little  State  under  our  protection,  and  in  1836, 
in  return  for  an  annual  grant  of  £600,  the  Rajah  ceded  to 
us  the  district  round  Darjeeling,  where  are  now  the  pleasant 
settlement  and  tea  plantations  so  well  known  to  every  resi- 
dent in  India.  But  the  grant  was  declared  to  be  forfeited 
in  1850,  on  account  of  some  outrages  perpetrated  on  British 
subjects,  for  which  no  sufficient  reparation  could  be  obtained. 
Besides  possessing  a  conterminous  frontier  with  Tibet  in 
Sikhim,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  British  terri- 
tory, we  have  also  come  into  direct  contact  with  Tibet  in 
the  Chumbi  Valley,  recently  ceded  to  us,  and  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  further  on.  On  this  question  Sikhim 
is,  by  its  position,  of  far  more  importance  to  us  than  Nepaul ; 
and  among  its  chief  recommendations,  the  possession  of  the 
three  good  passes,  Kongra  Lama,  Donkia,  and  Parijong,  may 
be  mentioned.  The  last  of  these  was  the  one  used  by  Mr. 
Bogle,  Captain  Turner,  and  Mr.  Manning,  in  their  respective 
journeys. 

Bhutan,  or  Bootan,  the  country  of  the  Deb  Rajah,  the 
independent  State  lying  still  further  to  the  east,  shares  with 
Sikhim  the  place  of  the  most  importance  in  considering 
our  road  to  China  through  Tibet.  As  with  Nepaul  and 
Tibet,  so  with  Bhutan,  have  our  trade  and  general  inter- 
course been  insignificant  in  the  extreme,  and  our  political 
relations  have  been  even  more  troublesome  than  they  have 
been  with  Nepaul.  In  fact,  to  a  war  with  Bhutan  may  be 
traced  our  first  acquaintance  with  Tibet.  In  1772  the 
mountaineers  of  Bhutan  had  been  pillaging  the  plains  of 
Cooch  Behar,  and  some  alarm  had  been  caused  by  their 
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Jllon  ia  the  contiguous  parts  of  Bengal.  A  small  ex- 
pedil.iua  was,  in  consequence,  despatched  against  them  by 
Warren  Elastinga,  The  Bhutant,'se  were  driven  back  to 
tbetr  fastnesses,  routed  in  the  battle  of  Chichakotta,  aud 
compelled  to  beg  the  Teshu  Laiua  of  Tibet,  whose  influence 
extended  into  the  regions  of  these  mountaineers,  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  This  potentate,  an  enlightened  and  kind- 
hearted  man,  so  far  listened  to  their  entreaties  as  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Calcutta  asking  Warren  Hastings  to  grant  terms 
to  the  defeated  Bhutaiiese.  The  Go  vera  or- General,  anxious 
to  conciliate  his  interesting  neighbour,  and  perhaps  struck  by 
the  Bimple>minded  dignity  manifested  in  the  toneof  theTeshu  s 
letter,  readily  granted  his  request,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  sending  a  return  mia- 
Bion,  which  he  placed  under  the  charge  of  ilr.  George  Bogle. 
That  gentleman  reached  the  town  of  Siiigatze  in  safely,  and 
resided  some  time  at  the  great  Lamasery  of  Teshu  Luinbo; 
bat,  notwithstanding  the  great  friendship  be  contracted 
with  the  Teshu  Lama,  all  his  efforts  proved  abortive  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  necessary  for  his  entrance  into  the  capital 
Lhasa,  although  that  city  was  but  a  few  milea  distant.  Pos- 
sibly through  apprehension  of  sinister  iuteutiunB  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Government,  possibly  through  jealousy  of  the 
Teshu,  on  the  part  of  the  all-powerful  minister  the  Gesub 
Himboch^,  Mr.  Bogle,  alter  many  fruitless  overtures  to  re- 
move the  official  objections  raised  to  hifi  further  progress, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Calcutta  without  attaining  his 
chief  object.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  Lhasa,  he 
hud  not  seen  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  his  potent  minister,  and 
therefore  he  had  not  been  in  any  way  able  to  pave  the  path 
for  future  negoctatJon.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  &lr. 
Bogle  was  in  any  sense  blameahle  for  this  unsatisfactory 
result.  Like  many  before  him,  and  since,  he  was  bullied  by 
the  phlegm  and  stolidity  of  the  Chinese  Mandarins.  I 
iimply  make  this  statement  as  showing  the  exact  result  of 
his — the  only — mission  to  Tibet. 

But  to  return  to  Bhutan,  vre  were  again  compelled  in 
1837  to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures,  and  as  some  com- 
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pensation  for  the  non-payment  of  its  tribute,  we  took  pos- 
session of  sereral  tracts  of  their  low  country.  Once  more, 
in  1865,  an  expedition  had  to  be  despatched  against  them, 
and,  although  the  first  engagements  were  disastrous  for  our 
forces,  these  were  soon  retrieved,  and  the  war  concluded  with 
the  cession  of  the  Chumbi  Yalley.  This  acquisition  was  most 
important,  for  it  gave  us  a  direct  approach  to  Tibet,  and 
placed  in  our  hands  one  of  the  first  es^'entials  towards  effect- 
ing intercourse  with  that  country.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Bhutanese  are  averse  to  us  personally.  They 
are  shepherds,  hunters,  and  warriors,  and  they  have  the 
great  virtues  of  honesty  and  courage ;  but  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  commerce.  Their  virtues,  in  them- 
selves so  worthy  of  approval,  cause  them  to  be  to  us  a  source 
of  never-ending  trouble.  If  they  were  less  warlike,  and 
more  reconciled  to  sedentary  occupations,  time  might  ac- 
custom them  to  our  habits  and  our  empire ;  but  as  they  are 
too  brave  to  be  cowed  by  threats  alone,  and  too  wedded  to 
a  life  of  independence  to  brook  without  murmur  its  loss,  we 
find  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  them  not  easy  to  be 
discovered.  The  opinion  of  those  who  are  well  informed 
in  the  matter  that  Bhutan  must  share  the  fate  of  its  neigh- 
bour Assam,  seems  to  express  the  course  that  will  eventually 
have  to  be  adopted. 

Having  now  discussed  our  relations  at  the  present  moment 
and  in  the  past  with  those  border  states  through  which 
caravans  would  have  to  pass  en  route  for  Lhasa  and  Western 
China,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  something  about  the  passes 
through  the  great  northern  barrier  of  India.  The  town  of 
Tassisudon,  the  capital  of  Bhutan,  is  about  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  Parijong,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  is 
about  the  same.  The  Parijong  pass,  of  which  we  know 
most,  is  available  for  traffic  throughout  the  year,  and  pre- 
sents no  serious  obstacle  at  any  period.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  Donkia  and  the  Eongra  Lama  passes,  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  equally  passable  at  all  times.  There  are 
numerous  others  along  the  whole  border.  It  is  bejrond  dis- 
pute that  there  is  no  such  formidable  country  in  this  direc- 
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loa  as  that  passed  through  by  tlie  Yarkand  Embassy 
north  of  Raahmir.  Both  Mr,  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning 
trRvelled  late  in  the  year,  but  the  inconveaience  they  suffered 
seems  trivial  to  those  accustomed  to  journeys  in  elevated 
regions.  The  pundits,  who  have  recently  been  employed  by 
the  geographical  department  of  the  India  Office  in  making 
explorations,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  topo- 
graphy or  Tibet  and  Nepaul,  but  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
much  Btill  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  It  is  safe 
to  assert,  however,  that  the  roads  to  Tibet  present  no  in- 
superable difficulties.  Our  best  road  to  Tibet  lies  undoubtedly 
through  Sikhim  and  Bhutan ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
greater  experience  may  prove  that  the  most  advantageous 
route  of  all  to  China  lies  through  Assam,  and  across  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  Himalayas.  This  route,  if  found  to  be 
practicable,  offers  the  shortest  and  most  direct  highway  to 
Chins.  While  the  distance  from  Lhasa  to  Singan-foo  is 
1100  miles,  Itiiogpoor  is  only  600  from  Mahou-foo,  on  the 
Yangtze,  whence  that  river  is  navigable  to  its  mouth. 

The  following  table  of  the  cbief  passes  may  prove  useful. 
In  Bhutan  we  have  no  definite  information  as  to  any  practi- 
cable psBses.  Pemberton  says  that  those  by  the  Monass 
Biver  are  probably  the  least  difficult.  In  considering  these 
altitudes  we  must  remember  that  the  snow-line  is  exception- 
ally high,  being  about  14000  feet  south  and  16000  feet 
north  of  the  range.  A  striking  instance  of  the  mildness  of 
the  atmosphere  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
found  roses  growing  in  the  valleys  at  almost  13000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  in  the  Tibetan  table-land  com  is  sown  at 
Btill  loftier  altitudes. 
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See  Xr.  Ifawiing  only  turned 
dij^  ^«ft$9^  at  xsmt  iinacsiiit  in  tii^tr  to  obcain  admission  into 
$:i»  '.£^h«r;^«c  A  C\u&k  ^Uctnc  :^nnl  ¥«ars'  resideoce  at 
^it^^a  :!^  :»fti.  iKi^  :au^  ^m  OTnuoKsdr  before  him,  but 
!«:.  ;;;;^  ^^.ttsmUM^  ^^  j&tfaw  ar  411Q1I  Mftadarins  to  accede 
«  u^  >^vitti«W  4iK  4JL  Itt^  ^Qssfii^Mi^  to  efaKie  their  Tigilance, 
Umi^  xv^t:^  4ia»w«slii^  IVn^MCCtn^  ^  hisl  of  success  from 
^^^bA%^«j^    1^  :^9«iiO^»C  3>ii^iii^  «ttMflLl«d  in  his  purpose,    to 

>i^a£^  different  quarter.  He 
.«.v>r4.>aii|$!^  ^  Otikttfi^  aad»  crossing  the  Himalaya 
ift.  4  \<<t*Aik%r  .it^Hs>dtiiti[».  wt]^^!«MLi  any  Government  mission, 
^^a  .v  iii8v^*»^»r  ^sirt^tiiiw  im^Nred  Tibet  in  the  year  1811. 
t>i^^<^^  :^iN^  >^  ^  ;tok>(«ttnlanee  with  the  Chinese  lan- 
^^Pirf^^^  .*i*<  H^^ii^fiHtiii^  W  wiiij^i  ak«ie>  and  without  any  safe- 
liM#»v^  iw  ^^;$Mrt»Mi)^  rv^tMft^  of  Tibet.  That  he  succeeded 
^24  ^:^<>iik^'i«^  U^«ii^;  tb^  W  w«»  also  permitted  to  reside 
,il^v  ^  *  sXKiistsJitwAir  lw»t\  during  which  he  acquired  a 
^j*%Wi,;i  ^!^^JW*i^  *«^^  his  skill  as  a  physician ; 

4l^  W  >M^  Y^'^W  k  aNidiMMe  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  of 
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whom  he  has  left,  in  the  fragments  of  his  journal,  a  most 
Tivid  description ;  are  facts  which  bt'st  show  the  merit  of 
thin  most  courageous  gentleman.  Had  hia  papers  not  been 
lost  at  sea  some  years  later,  he  voQld  undoubtedly  have  left 
as  the  most  important  information  on  this  interesting  country. 
But  even  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  chief  abject,  that  of 
entering  China,  and,  after  much  useless  negociation,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  design  and  return  to  India.  Since 
then  the  French  missionaries,  Hue  and  Gabet.  have  seen 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  have  resided  in  Lhasa.  They  share 
with  Mr.  Manning  the  honour  of  being  the  only  Europeans 
who  have  beheld  that  distinguished  and  saint-like  personage. 
Tibet  is  called  Tsang  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  said  to  be 
flxtremelv  rich  in  minerals,  although  it  is  certainly  poor  as 
a  vegetable-producing  country.  Among  its  chief  recom- 
mendations Mr.  Manning  mentions  that  "excellent  mutton 
can  be  obtained  daily."  To  the  intelligent  observer  the 
people  present  many  features  of  interest.  They  are  a  simple- 
minded,  honest,  quiet  people;  yet  they  possess  a  fairer  share 
of  courage  than  most  Asiatics,  "With  a  decided  preference 
for  an  uneventful,  safe,  monotonous  sort  of  existence,  they 
are  still  not  afraid  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  belongings. 
Like  most  civilized  people,  they  are  grateful  if  the  occasion 
does  not  arise.  They  arc  far  from  being  cruel  in  their 
disposition,  they  are  clean,  for  Asiatics,  in  their  person,  and 
they  live  one  among  the  other  in  a  homely  way  without 
annecessary  qiiarrelling.  They  obey  the  edicts  issued  from 
Pekin.  they  contribute  their  quota  to  the  Imperial  expendi- 
ture, and  they  respect  the  mandarin  at  the  head  of  the 
military  stationed  in  each  town.  This  official,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  abuse  his  power,  and  confines  himself  to  his  own  pro- 
Tince,  leaving  the  people  to  jog  along  in  their  own  quiet 
iashion  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  and  exaniples  of 
their  lamas.  It  has  been  computed  that  there  are  60,000 
Chinese  troops  stationed  in  Tibet,  but  I  confess  that  this 
seems  to  me  an  exaggerated  figure ;  indeed,  it  is  most 
probable  that  not  more  than  10,000  are  required  aa  a  per- 
raoDent  guard  for  the  frontier.     A  large  trade  is  carried  on 
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i&cQK^  ^Bi»  wnanr  ■aasbi  all  inlercouse  will  have  to 

T^  EWftr  amK  i^iiiiMS  he  hbdied  ''daring  fine 

iiirsBsiNly  good  reason  for  si^h 
pMUi^  SM  QDEnit  sai  iiimniiasi  with  Sonthem  !nbet  are 
IMC  iicotmi^  ^  ;te  :Siaw  <iOpMtKei.     The  direct  aooeas  that» 
<«^a.  >v  ^a»  w;iiT^  w^mUL  W  ^teined  with  some  of  the  least 
i3»MiMi  «i»i  :^!p«tfiiMty  rKfiMSK  «f  Chinese  prorinoes  doriDg 
^ttrittY  :tt»Hi^i$'  ^'  tM  YHar.  c^ndki  not  £ul  to  {»tMliice  great 
^^^o^  40mI  ^(<tt)ltr  spict  6Mas  ^  «}neition  of  commercial  sac- 
.{^^  )^dic  $^»mAjl  W  ;ia9ainei»  the  cimmencemeDt  of  political 
4^  ^<<t!<«^  MttflMw  with  libet  mighl  with  some  justice  be 
>^f%t^  ^  w»Mt  ii«iiNV«tttt^  exent  that  had  taken  place  in 
A^ix^  ^  ^^Mifet  txM»K     In  Tibet  mar  not  oolj  be  foond  the 
^<<ii  X  K^^JM<^  hw<ucT  and  in$titatioQs»  bat  also  evidence 
«#^'  WMMQi  iijtfeJ^  (hv^witt^  H^l  on  matlers  that  have  been 
yi4i4iiiv^^  ^>  iW  auti^iKanes  and  historical  students  of  our 
«^^  fe^MMTtit  yiji*wt»Mis.     I  may  be  permitted  to  call  atten- 
1^;^  V  tW  stiMcn^k«i  of  Tibet  firom  the  pen  of  Father 
^Jl^^  tVit^Mi^  ^v^^  in  an  Jk^pendix  to  Mr.  Clanents  Mark- 
I^^^V  ^v^^^  <^..  t;it)»Ha  as  a  whole*  it  is  one  of  the  most 
^^y4^^\^  #>r««Mf«(^  v^'  that  coantrr.    It  is  possible  that  it 
iftUL\  b^x^  «Nii^K^  ihi^  i^li^  that  ttsoallj  bofdls  all  matter 
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consigned  to  an  Appendix,  and  baen  overlooked.  No  one 
(inn  arise  from  a  perusal  of  any  of  tLe  works  mentioned,  or 
indeed  from  any  other  on  Tibet,  without  experiencing  an 
increase  of  respect  for  the  Chinese.  We  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging that  their  political  system  must  be  baaed  on  a 
foundation  of  true  justice,  since  they  have  been  able  to 
govern  Tibet  for  centuries  with  lenience  and  without  diffi- 
culty. If  they  have  been  strict  in  maintaining  order,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  tolerated,  tlie  prejudices  and  customs 
of  their  aubjecte.  They  have  indeed  included  them  in  the 
Chinese  empire,  but  they  have  made  the  connecting  link  one 
of  affection  and  mutual  respect.  We  have  a  not  less  striking 
iiiBtunce  of  the  iraraense  presliffe  of  the  Chinese  Government 
in  the  fact  that  it  has,  in  recent  years,  been  able  \o  asaert  its 
suzerainty  over  such  fur-distaot  tributaries  as  Nepaiil  and 
Bhutan.  If  we  contrast  with  its  weight  and  influence  in 
these  states  our  own,  which  arc  so  near  to  them,  and  under 
whose  direct  inSuenoe  they  exist,  we  shall  find  not  only 
food  for  cogitation,  but  real  cau*e  for  admiration  of  the 
Chinese.  The  country  that  can  exercise  so  vide  a  charm 
and  fascination  must  needs  possess  some  merits  of  a  supreme 
degree.  If  the  assertion  of  this  will  impress  on  some  of 
us  a  greater  respect  for  the  Chinese,  and  if  the  study  of  their 
rule  in  Tibet  will  make  us  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  aro  not  to  be  set  down  as  mere  Asiatics,  we  shall 
have  done  something  on  our  side,  it  might  be  said  something 
of  our  duty,  towards  effecting  a  permanent  reconciliation 
between  the  two  peoples.  Those  who  care  to  devote  some 
of  their  leisure  to  the  study  of  Tibet  will  find  even  in  the 
meagre  literature  at  their  disposal  much  to  interest,  instruct, 
and  improve  tliem. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  question  without  taking 
into  consideration  another  power  besides  the  two  directly  con- 
cerned; it  is  impossible  to  follow  out  this  proposition  of  an 
embassy  to  Lhasa  to  its  logical  conclusion,  intercourse  by  land 
with  China,  without  having  the  Itussian  empire  brought  into 
llic  argument.  Russia's  intercourse  by  land  with  China  dates 
bock  to  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.     She  has  always  been 
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titiiflint  4tt  dir  iMCai^  «f  Ar  bmI  friendly  nation;  but, 
iduni^  ^1^  JKS  m  <ir  tiftRs  tcw%  h^  ^Rorts  to  force 
\iaw.^i?tnnirrai  siii  arjifiifemip  ««  Ar  CUneae  hmTe  been  more 
Mswomc.  W3Q»  omr  nnAr  Ins  tikca  die  roondaboat  line 
oc  ^a^  Steds^  JC  Xawm^  ftuaa's  las  paased  through  the 
^rstmc  tt«RX  jc  OiK^iir  F^iim.  A&mauts  may  be  frightened 
^  :ti«r  :itt[ia  jc  -iwr  4nMn%  ^iiir  aatanl  frontier  in  pursuit 
4t  ^  TxMr  ^:SfnKnw  ^imi  <«Deraiar  ^xpos  an  undertaking  which 

and  this  country. 
to  point  out  that 
mr  !>moiK  !&i^  i&ir  Y»c  wml  napaasaUe  desert  of 
WlttSj^^Mr  Td^it  wvratii  )nv  «»  nto  some  of  the  richest 
j^  :ife^  ^ic«»«rttis«^  X  :air  C^fflMQi^  Empire,  bets  enters  the  same 
#i^M^  ^tiMM'  JK^  :k^iM«tnMf  <nc«iKlaiKe8»  many  hundreds 
^   -mt^^  ir  ^  :Bictt.     TW  «aeowiler  must   take   place, 
^tK<^(«e>c^  :^  4irrMiK^  ^  (k^  knrt  of  China,  in  the  streets 
vK^  ?%^ns:  ^  1^  )4b«idr^  vf  Hankow;  just  as  at  the  present 
i^^  v>t!c*i»«itti^  «t»t  AsamcwM  keenly  dispute  with  us,  and 
^vaxxji^  ^MT  ^^liibl  V  fwig^ileftww  in  Shanghai  and  Foochow. 
tVi(^  9^  t»ic  undk  n^  ilMNtfere.  from  our  seeming  to  enter 
-itvv  *  JNs^  Awr^Ji^sc.  Vt  comiojer  up  land  communication  with 
r^v  iit<  v^:»itiik  ^^^  Jk  »»li»  with  which  we  have  already 
^dlkx^^tv^  'tttot^jcv^is^  5*x3i»  in  dispute,  like  Russia.     XJn- 
^\»>K^N  ^*<*r  twcviiMjiiji^  will  bi?  (4aced  on  a  more  equal 
<SN^^>^  %-.i^  :iurt  x"  R:a$!$«l  and  the  consequence  will  be 
%Kv,,  X  A«?^  ^^^^fti^  Jscy^  cSs-rt^p^er  and  better,  Russian  merchants 
%*;X:  >*»<lk.^  .^*<tt^^  "^  yNsw^itKi«i.  and  perhaps  the  Govem- 
wvv^  %-^t  V  xvw^s*wl  K  rfw^  mwssity,  to  give  up  the  re- 
>K  :^vv\\v  >»viW!!W!»^^^  v\*ivv  Mk^witxl  with  such  rigour  through- 
,s^,.  ,.W  ^•'K*^  wT  A^ij*.     tKi$  may  all  occur,  but,  under  any 
^v^\>*y#.vv<.v«NV«^  ^i'l  *i^**9  ^^  pljHN?  some  day  or  other,  and 
VW  m^^VnNs  yvif^*J*^  N^«K^t%>J  by  it  will  be  the  Chinaman.     We 
^  *<v*  >N>^>i  ^^  '^^  ^"^i^*^  *JmjJy  our  own  interests  and  our 
HS>^ysAK^  ^^^^  OKiHa.      W^>  of  course  wish   naturally  to 
M^^«M^'»s^  ^W  R'^'MH'^r^  aihl  w^  ar^  now  desirous  of  cementing 
>As^  ^^*A^^      t'fcK^  v^h^'  jHirjHvrt  i\f  this  paper  is  to  show  that 
^  xH^N"*^   ^s^>N>A^tk>u  a$«iiu^   misundexstanding  is   to   be 
^v^^^  V^  ^  li^'^tvn^  v>f  mutual  knowledge,  brought  to  pass 
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by  legitimate  means.  Wo  have  obtained  from  China  a 
concession,  of  which  it  will  cost  but  little  to  teat  the  practical 
■value.  Even  if  the  result  should  prove  disappointing, 
which  would  be  very  surprising,  a  mission  to  Lhasa  would 
not  occasion  much  outlay.  If  wo  could  obtain  the  right  to 
have  a  resident  agent  there,  it  would  be  additionally  ad- 
vantageous. Judiciously  selected  presents  for  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  his  minister  might  produce  great  results,  and  with 
tact  on  the  part  of  our  representative,  who  should,  above  all 
things,  possess  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chinese  etiquette, 
all  would  probably  proceed  satisfactorily.  It  might  be  wise 
not  to  arouse  susceptibilities,  which  we  know  are  tender,  by 
attempting  too  much,  and  therefore  it  would  be  preferable 
to  remain  contented  with  intercourse  with  Tibet  alone,  for 
some  lime,  until  the  more  extended  arrangement  with  China 
might  at  length  take  place,  imperceptibly  and  as  a  natural 
sequence.  Whatever  our  Indian  and  Foreign  Offices  may 
determine  on,  whether  they  confine  their  decision  to  a  mis- 
sion of  amity  to  Lhasa,  or  to  a  fresh  embassy  to  Pekin,  vii 
Tibet,  the  evils  of  delay  must  be  impressed  upon  them  both. 
If  we  are  really  to  attempt  to  resume  negociations  with 
Tibet,  if  we  are  to  make  some  provision  for  perpetuating 
good  feelings  in  the  future  between  China  and  England, 
wc  must  not  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of 
our  position,  or  of  those  secured  for  us  so  recently  by  Sir 
Thomas  AVade.  We  must,  if  we  are  not  to  sink  once  more 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Celestials,  by  a  little  well-timed 
action,  keep  the  fact  prominently  before  them  of  our  presence 
in  Asia  as  a  great  power.  In  Asia  we  must  speak  and  act 
as  the  Emperors  of  India. 

To  sum  up  briefly  on  the  question.  The  difficulty  in 
reaching  Tibet  is  no  insuperable  obstacle ;  the  route  beyond 
u  safe,  and,  probably,  also,  easy  during  nine  certain  months  ; 
the  prospects  of  commercial  success  seem  satisfactory ;  there 
is  little  danger  of  political  complications  arising ;  and  there 
is  no  risk  whatever  of  our  being  induced  to  add  to  our 
dominions.  li'  successful,  it  will  not  only  serve  to  form 
amicable  relations  with  a  new  and  highly- interesting  country. 
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but  it  may  also  tend  to  increaae  those  at  present  existiiig 
between  England  and  China.  In  a  political  point  of  Tiew 
it  will  also  strengthen  onr  hands  immeasurably,  tar  on  the 
sea-eoast  we  must  always  meet  rivals  in  other  ciriUied 
nations,  here  we  should  be  alone.  The  proqiect,  I  think, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  Tery  promising,  and  only  leqoires 
a  little  Tigour,  to  be  put  out  of  the  realms  of  possibility  into 
those  of  fact.  Our  rulers  must,  indeed,  first  show  the  way, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  rests  only  with  ooradTes. 


Akt.  VI. — Notes  and  RfcollecHom  on  Tea  CuUimiion  in 
Kumaon  and  Oarhivdl.  By  J.  H.  Batten,  F.R.G.S., 
Ben^l  Civil  Service  Retired,  formerly  Comniiaaiouer  ol' 
EiuaaoD.' 

Thk  cultivation  of  Tea  in  Kumaon  tas  become  so  important 
and  profitable,  that  it  is  interoating  to  trace  the  early  hiatory 
of  this  industry ;  and  the  duty  of  placing  on  record  as  true 
an  account  aa  possible  of  ita  introduction,  rise  and  progress, 
is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts;  yet,  after  all,  there  is  not 
very  much  to  be  told,  even  by  tJiose  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  datn,  when  they  show  that,  in  this  case — belonging,  as  it 
does,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  best  interests  of  British 
India — the  seed  of  the  sower  "  fell  upon  good  ground,  and 
yielded  fruit,  some  an  bundred-fold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty." 
Ita  history,  however,  may  be  conveniently  and  naturally 
divided  into  periods,  comprising  the  aeaaons,  firnt,  of  ignor- 
ance and  indifference ;  secondly,  of  guessing  and  conjecture ; 
tAirdlff,  of  the  first  actual  official  experiment;  fourthly,  that  of 
regidur  government  exploitation ;  fi/tMy,  of  the  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  private  enterprise ;  sijrthhj,  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  official  experiment ;  and  limtl;/,  of  the 
commercially  succesBful  result.  My  own  locollectiona  more 
particularly  belong  to  the  first  four  periods, 

I  With  regard  to  the  first  period,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  Tea  plant,  as  a  source  of  future  wealth  to  the  British 
Uim&layan  provinces,  did  not  ent«r  into  the  anticipations  of 
the  early  administrators  of  these  districts,  when  I  find  even 
the  climate,  now  their  chief  atlriiction,  was  treated  with 
indiiFerence.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  Mr  G.  W.  Traill,  then 
an  Assistant  under  the  Resident  of  Dehli,  was  first  offered 
th«  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Kumaon  in  succession 
: 
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j    :-^   3r  t^  '^t^  irar  rs  -.vcquest   m   1815,   the 
*  -    .rr^        L.-nri    ^-^^iztr     irrcrwirds  our  Kesident   in 
_    — T    -T?^  .i-i*i   -a  \.-  ja  *L"wc!Viz«.'«  OQ  the  scoro  of 
-fc.  :.     ^'^    ■ar-.ruiiT'i  n^:  ie  ixi;ri:  i-i^e  the  option   of 
^-  1.^   ::^    .     -T  '-i-:z>    :   !^::i£LaCii  iz  u-jse  the  hills  should 
—   .    «"Si^  i^:^    ■*■    — ^  -■.ricr-inuii.     Zi  I  may  not  lay  too 
^-"-  ^        -o*5«»     :i     :^.^   T^r«*  cal    :ir'."i3L5ca::ce,  I   am   un- 
......     ^vT.r*v    >    ?.  .T.-r  "ur  iu:*:  "ia:.  in  his  statistical 

^.  .  V  ^irziv.  :.    r^.-lscr*!    z  ^.'L  x-K.   ::  the  "  Asiatic 

.^.x.—  .-r^         ^'--^    rro--"     ■--■I    ---xr^'   ^xr^rlence  of    the 

■--.      -r.    I-    ""^ »■— .T  i^;^::c  j?e!i«irillT.  to  the  diver- 

.     :.:z,^.^    -T-  .^-    _:--r--a.-  xoz'i  a:  titIous  degrees  of 

-:..•,     ..    ■-•:    -s.  — 1  :^-:i>  ir^T  ir  i'c  rcrlic  information 

^    -       ■      ^..iT-:.     .    :r:    :;r-ra- deCT'j.'al  ran^e  las  indi- 

^  -«..-:-.-    ?:=v;.  "     -.a    v.'^rr-iii'::!*  made  in  the 

■    #c«>.^    .,      '^S*  ^*5=-  »wV«^^  ili-f  s«L    Almorah, 

.    --.;:.-.-  T-v    .  '  '=x.v-    '  r^-^  Tie  highest  of  the 

.  ^    .      -^..   .-v.     «-^  ^r*  . ,.  .c*!  1*  :ie  only  Sanatorium 

.j^.        ..  ,*  ^;.-      *■:..:   Vfrviri  r::  the  Dun  of  that 

..■-    .?•,    ^'-  ^^'1..;-   ::    :-^  3': r:h- western  moun- 

.  .;  ^    .:...,.    .:   i-:r-.^"  si':-:r:pioal  climates, 

1   >    ■'-  i'.--fai-c-.ir:ers  of  the 

-.  -  ^      iii^*  ^  •  .1  :r»:-  idi  not  as  vet 

^    ^.1*    -• .  S.V  u-  .i;r^r:jLnL'e  of  their 

^  -^  -.  -^  -  ■        ■  •  /•*  ■ "  ■'  "  at  Mus- 

.       ■     .   ■  '• '/-Vr"  at  Simla. 

-      -  ,      1  :  .  I  Iro^i  ^wurnxl  in   the 

.       ^    .^:,  .    .:  '    x  in  Lice.  Oiiu  I  be  accused 

,  .     •>  .  >s-.-^     ■»    *  ••*"  rLLiirht  perhaps  be 

1  -.v:-:::  :o  the  following 

^t.    AM*:::,:!  summer  seat  of 

,    V  i-:>  ••'.>i    ;V-^v.-.-v>,  w:is  onlv  dis- 

,  ,  >^vu.   -a-  »-i   -.c.-.uva::  >;;s:L-:i  in  1S43-44; 

^^        X  ^N.  ■  .      -  ■'  .1^ '^  •.-•-■  >-:-t;  \x\\k^x  in  the 

^  ^^    .^         •.>^  ■.   ■•  :■-  ■••     •.■■:-riJx:>  who  wi-re 

^     »      ■.     »  ••'•,;    ■:>»■>  .TrT.iis I V  hiirhiT 
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tliat  RSnikhet,  now  a  large  European  Military  CantonniGnt, 
reached  by  a  cnrriayc  road  from  the  plains,  was  only  known, 
until  verj-  recently,  as  forming  part  of  the  Choumoka  Devi 
range,  visited  by  Bishop  Heber  in  December,  1824,  and 
especially  admired  by  him  on  account  of  its  magnificent 
prospects  of  the  Snowy  Peaks ;  that  the  much-dreaded  mala- 
rious Bhabar  and  Terai,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kumaon  moun- 
tains, formed  a  real  and  actual  barrier  to  all  intercourse, 
except  by  letter  post,  from  April  to  November,  while  they 
now  constantly  traversed,  in  comparative  safety,  by 
European  travellers,  and  afford  a  principal  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Eumaon  exchequer,  under  the  able  management  of 
Sir  Henry  Ramsay,  the  preseiit  Commissioner  ;  that  the 
resort  of  English  men,  vFomen  and  children  to  the  raoun- 
taina,  formerly  feared  as  somewhat  of  an  invasion  and  visita- 
tion, has  become  a  constantly  increasing  source  of  wealth 
and  civilization  to  the  "poor  PahSrris";  and,  lastly,  that,  at 
the  present  date,  the  price  of  borax  from  Hundes,  in  the 
Almorah  Bazaar,  has  almost  ceased  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
trade  speculation,  while  the  price  of  Almorah  Tea  has  be- 
come an  important  topic  of  conversation  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Kabul ! 

As  these  notes  are  specially  devot«d  to  the  sabject  of  Tea 

in  Eumaon  and  Garhwal,  I  need  not  concern  myself  with 

I   the  general  specwlatiotig  as  to  tbe  growth  of  the  Tea  plant 

I   throughout  the  Himjilayan  districts,  or  elsewhere,  which  the 

valuable  paper  on  Tea  culture   read  before  the  Society  of 

Arts,  by  Mr.  A.  Burrell,  on  February  2nd,  1877,  has  fairly 

exhausted.     But  I  may  bo  permitted  to  remark  that,  looking 

to  botanical   facts,  which  show  no  true  Thea  or  Camellia 

growing  wild  in  tbe  mountains  west  of  Sikklm,  it  is  highly 

probable  that  the  specimens  of  Thca  sent  from  Nipdl  in  1816 

to  Dr.  Wallich,  then  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical 

Garden  at  Calcutta,  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Gardner,  belonged 

to   Chinese   plants,   flourishing   in   the   residency   or   other 

gardens  at  Kbatmandu — an  introduction  nowise  extraordi- 

,    nary,  considering  tbe    political    relations  exisling    between 

I  China  and  Nipal.     1  may  also  observe  that  the   traveller 
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Moorcroft,  whose  deputation  to  Cashmir  and  Tibet  took 
place  in  1819,  and  whose  special  business  was  to  look  after 
horses  and  wool,  when  mentioning  the  "  Tea  of  Bissahir " 
and  comparing  it  with  the  "  coarser  Teas  of  China,"  fell  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Tea  plant  grew  naturally 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 

Bishop  Heber,  who  visited  Almorah  in  December,  1824, 
and,  as  previously  glanced  at,  on  his  return  tour  to  the 
plains,  passed  the  site  of  the  present  cantonment  of  Ranikhet 
by  the  route  of  the  Kiuni,  Kumhpur  and  Chaumuka  D^vi 
range,^  wrote  the  following  words  in  his  journal :  "  The  Tea 
plant  grows  wild  all  through  Eumaon,  but  cannot  be  made 
use  of,  from  an  emetic  quality  which  it  possesses.  This 
perhaps  might  be  remedied  by  cultivation,  but  the  experi- 
ment has  never  been  tried.  For  the  cultivation  of  Tea  I 
should  apprehend  both  the  soil,  hilly  surface  and  climate  of 
Kumaon,  in  all  which  it  resembles  the  Tea  provinces  of  China, 
extremely  favourable." 

This  latter  remark  shows  the  observant  eye,  and  prophetical 
wisdom  of  the  good  Bishop,  and  fully  entitles  him  to  an 
honourable  place,  perhaps  the  first,  on  the  list  of  Tea  pioneers 
of  Eumaon,  but  the  former  statement  was  founded  on  a 
"vulgar  error."  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  plant 
alluded  to  is  a  species  of  Osi/ris,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  SantalacesD,  and  it  is  as  well  to  record,  in  this  place, 
that,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London  for  1838, 
Dr.  Royle  states  that  "some  specimens  of  the  Tea  Bishop 
Heber  referred  to  had  been  obtained  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shore, 
from  Mr.  Traill,  then  Commissioner  in  Kumaon,  and  were 
found  to  be  the  dried  leaves  of  Osyria  Nepalensis,  and  pro- 
duced a  very  disagreeably  tasted  nauseous  infusion  when  used 
as  Tea."^     The  indigenous  Tea,  therefore,  of  Eumaon  must, 

*  As  bearing  on  my  present  subject,  it  is  somewhat  sin^ar  that  the  principal 
Rite,  originally  selected  for  this  military  station,  was  a  Tea-garden  belonging  to 
the  Troup  family,  the  members  of  which  have  been,  from  the  first,  conspicuous 
private  Tea-growers  in  Kumaon. 

»  The  late  Captain  Edward  Madden,  Bengal  Artillery,  subsequently  better 
known,  under  the  name  of  Major  Madden,  as  the  author  of  numerous  highly 
interesting  botanical  and  other  notes  of  his  tonrs  in  the  Him&layan  districts,  and 
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I  fear,  take  its  place,  in  spite  of  episcopal  authority,  nmong 
the  roaeiiiBry  and  nettle  and  other  teas  of  our  rural  Eugllsh 
honsewiveB.  Before  cloeing  this  subject,  I  may  add  that  the 
nearest  ally  to  Thea  in  Kumaon  is  a  species  of  Eiirt/a,'  belong- 
ing to  the  same  natural  family,  the  "  Ternatromiaceie,"  but 
□Qdoubtedly  not  the  Tea-plant. 

Amidst  all  these  fjiiemes  and  conjeefures,  the  first  real 
land  which  we  descry  in  the  history  of  Kumaon  Tea  is 
the  appointment,  on  24th  January,  1834,  of  Lord  Willium 
Bentinok's  "Committee  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  plan 
for  the  accomplish  me  at  of  the  introduction  of  Tea  culture 
in  India,  and  for  the  superintendence  of  its  execution." 
This  Committee  circulated  important  queries,  and,  among 
the  botanists  and  scientific  men  aroused  by  the  inquiry,  there 
happily  appeared  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  Civil  Surgeon  of 
Suhiranpur,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  then  in  charge 
of  the  Oovemment  Botanical  Gardens  at  that  station,  and, 
eventually,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Boyle  in  that  appointment. 
His  ardent  mind  was  at  once  aroused  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  as  affecting  the  Himalayan  districts  which  over- 
hung the  scene  of  his  official  labours. 

e  ptrticolsrly  in  Kamson,  published  in  the  Jouninl  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
J  Bocipty,  in  the  jean  1817-48.49,  writes  thus  io  hia  "  Brief  ObserrBtioni  on  nome 
I  of  th«  Pinea  and  Coniferous  Trees  at  the  Himnlnya,"  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
1  JodhulI  of  the  A^cnltural  and  Hcutitnltural  Society  of  India  at  Calcutta  (I8t5): 
"  "  r.  Kc^le  mention*  'that  in  Enmaan  Tea  is  made  from  the  leavea  of  the  Hhmb 
rii  AtpalmMii,  and  this  is  probably  the  (irem  Tea  a!  Bisohitr  which  Muorcroft 
n«]g,  L  3fi,  2)  dBBCribea  as  being  imported  into  ladaVh  nnder  the  nune  u( 
I  JThh  or  Siiilair  Tra,  the  prodace  of  sa  eveivTeaD  shmb,  4t  feet  high,  growing 
I  Mi  M  drr  >oil  in  Eooloo,  lUid  Bisehur  on  tlie  bonks  of  the  Sutlei,  and  ispecinlly 
r  kbool  Shtrnl  between  Rampoor  and  Seinn.  The  learet  are  gathered  from  July 
I  to  If  ovember,  and  after  infusion  in  hot  water  are  mhbed  and  dried  in  the  son. 
I  Thvf  wU  at  the  rate  of  three  seers  per  rupee  and  are  not  much  in  requett.  The 
I  Si*t  infusion  is  reddish  and  is  reckoned  heady ;  the  seoond,  which  is  used,  is 
toUoWish  ^«en.  The  0»«™  Nipalmiit  gtovt  to  be  a  larw  shrub  ti-n  or  twelve 
foot  high  10  the  Kotai  Kbud  Bliore  SnbutBoo  and  between  KuBBowleo  and  Kalka, 
[  where  II  is  called  Erccoontee,  Keoontee,  sod  Kttneentee,  and  dIm  Loaoltt,  The 
ii  kuowQ  by  the  oiunc  of  I'eopln  or  reopra,  also  applied  to  that  uf  Marrai/a 
M.  The  natives  here  use  the  leave*  medicinally,  but  not,  1  believe,  as  Tea. 
I  Th*  blooli  Teji  of  Ilitebur,  Moorcroft  deacribes  at  the  produce  of  a  deciduous 
I  abmb  found  near  Usrung  and  Levhhee  in  Kunaur ;  of  which  the  loaves  are  pulled 
I  in  Jul;  and  August.  IFiirung  is  very  elevated,  for  a  species  of  Ehuborb  Qnnriabea 
ia  th*  BMghhuurhood." 

'  In  Mujor  Maddtta'a  Enmaun  Biitanv  Eirya  afnuniiiala  is  mentioned  mare 
than  once.     In  a  recent  wurk.   '■  The  £aren)  of   the  Golden  Chersonese,"  by 
Lieut-<CoL  A.  B.  McMabon,  the  Burmese  speci««  of  £iuy»  is  frequently  men- 
I   tiuuid  as  "  wild  tea." 
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The  mantle  of  Royle  had  indeed  fallen  on  worthy  shoulders. 
If  to  that  eminent  naturalist  at  Sah&ranpur  and  to  Wallich 
at   Calcutta,  who  were  ever  presenting  reports  and  urging 
arguments  in  the  proper  quarter  between  1827  and  1834,  we 
owe  that  formation  of  the  Tea  Committee  in  the  latter  year 
I  have  just  named  as  the  era  from  which  to  count  our  Indian 
Tea  chronology,  it  is   to  Falconer  that  the   Kumaon  and 
Garhwdl  Tea  growers  may  undoubtedly  look  back  as  the 
founder  of  their  history.     I  well  remember,  on  arriving  at 
Sah&ranpur  in  January,  1835,  my  own  delight  at  my  first 
introduction  to  this  eager  and  enthusiastic  votary  of  science. 
At  that  time,  of  course,  the  treasures  of  the  Sewalik  fossil 
ground  were  for  the  first  time  displayed  to  my  admiring  eyes, 
and  Cautley,  Durand  and  Baker,  officers  belonging  to  the 
Jumna  Canals,  were  joined  with  Falconer  in  the  enlightened 
circle^  belonging  to  that  small,  but  interesting  station,  and 
its  neighbour  D&dupur;   geology,   however,  was  far   from 
being  the  sole  topic  of  animated  discussion,  and  Falconer  was 
full  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  mountain  country  between  the 
heads  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  of  his  hopes  of  per- 
manently introducing  the  true  Tea  plant  not  only  there  and 
in  the  Dehra  Duu,  but,  also,  in  the  district   between  the 
Ganges  and  Gogra,  forming  the  British  Province  of  Kumaon. 
My  own  earliest  lessons  in  Him&layan  Botany  and  Geology 
were  there  taught  me  in  Falconer's  happiest  manner,  and  the 
sight  again  of  his  MS.  Journal,  then  shown   to  me,  with 
which  I  have  been  recently  favoured,  brings  my  thoughts 
vividly  back  to  those  instructive  days,  and   sadly  reminds 
me  that,  in  1834,  as  in  following  times,  and  alas !  to  the  very 
end,  frequent  attacks  of  illness  cut  short,  or  diminished  the 
extent  and  usefulness  of,  his  most  important  tours  of  scientific 
inquiry.      Much  of  the  ground  traversed  and  described  in 
that  Journal  of  1834  was  gone  over  by  me  in  1835 ;  and, 

^  The  fature  world-wide  distinction  of  this  circle  was  not  confined  to  Canal 
Officers  and  men  of  natural  science  ;  for,  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  then  a  young  Lieutenant,  was  Civil  Executive  Engineer 
at  Sah&ranntlr.  Dr.  John  Muir,  the  well-known  Oriental  scholar,  soon  after  the 
period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  joined  this  circle  as  one  of  the  Revenue  fdnction- 
aries  of  the  district. 
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koowiug  tlie  anxiety  of  my  friend  in  the  subject,  I  well 
recollect  ray  disuppointmeut  in  finding  that,  at  one  gardea — 
K&ma  Sural,'  in  the  heart  of  the  Ti'rhi  Rajah's  territory — the 
Tea  seeds  sown  by  the  Suhdranpur  gardener  had  not  yet 
successfully  gorminated. 

To  return  to  the  Tea  Committee.  The  Report'  received 
by  that  body  in  1834,  from  Dr.  Falconer,  is  acknowledged 
as  having  led  them  to  adopt  the  Sub-Hinaalaj'an  regions^ 
as  entirely  suitable  for  the  piojected  culture  ;  and  so  rapidly 
was  this  followed  up  by  action,  that  their  deputed  secretary, 
Mr.  Gordon,  was  able  to  send  to  them  fi-om  China  a  large 
supply  of  seeds  of  the  true  Bohea  tea,  which,  early  in  1835, 
besides  being  dcspatehed  to  Madras,  Mysore,  the  Nilgherriea, 
and  Assam,  were  distributed,  also,  in  foreign  Gurhw&l  (Tirhi), 
the  Dehra  Dun,  Sirraiir,  and  Eumaon. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  which  I  am 
treating  that  the  Commissioner  of  Eumaon,  in  1834,  was 
Mr.  George  William  TraiU.  This  gentleman,  as  shown  by 
bis  published  statistical  reports  on  Kumaon  and  the  Bliote 
Mehals,  and  by  his  great  reputation  as  a  Local  Administrator, 
was  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  the  economical  import- 
ance of  the  Tea  question ;  and  to  give  effect  to  any  suggestions 
of  the  Tea  Committee.  It  was  also  fortunate  that  he  pos- 
sessed on  the  spot  an  able  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Robert  Blink- 
worth,*  who  held,  at  Almorah,  under  Dr.  Wallich,  as  he  had 
previously  held  in  NipAl,  the  appointment  of  Plant  Collector 
for  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Calcutta.  On  receiving  the  re- 
port of  the  Tea  Committee,  BIr.  Traill  at  once  understood  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Chinese  Tea  plant  would  be  most 
likely  to  flourish  in  his  province  ;  and  he  selected  two  most 
appropriate  sit^s  for  sowing  the  Tea  Committee's  seeds.  All 
subsequent  experience  has  shown  that,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
was  quite  right  in  the  grounds  of  his  selections — climatic  and 

■  SnlM»ia«nt1]'  one  of  the  moit  fBTuornble,  though  nnkU,  aU»  of  Tea,  m 
rtpDitMl  bjr  Dr.  Jamoon,  in  Julj,  13(7. 

»  nod  rebrunrj,  163*. 
Tlml  ia,  *■  ibe  loWBr  liilli  lai  tJU)^  of  the  HiraUajan  range." 
A  nunc  not  anlmown  to  the  nomeadotuie  of  the  HiiaUaj'iu  Qura. 
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depntaFe  finom  those  gTounds 
&M»  aesL  ^iiiffciPiyMfiiftfji  fi^nd  t»  be  vubToonUe  to  the  sao- 
it  ^M  T^K  €Sp«aBHBt.    Tkae  ates  he  aelected  were 

I  Bhtttpdr,  near  Bhimtal, 
of  qU  and  emtaly  acquired 
vea*  dope  of  the'hfll  below 
^dtf  vsmisi^  'sms^  jc  SjMl^  6ct  abvie  the  aea,  die  latter  occa- 

^LJM  6et  above  the  aea,  in  the  near 

lakev  whiA  is  situated  on 

abofve  the  Bhamaori  Pass. 

i?«Q  ^Ak  1^  EnoMitt  lift  ill  experiment  was  oon- 

?!« :5iJ  « ^fmc  yeaw  fcOowia?  the  oTentfid  peri^ 

jc  55*l-15r  Ti«  iMMt  id  IS&  wiOMased  die  departure  to 
TuTfW  iC  Xr.  a  W:  TjaflL*  the  GaauusiQoer  to  whom  the 
5t»v-ac<?  ir  X»i«it  ^iww  »  ■«*.  **  His  name  will  live  for 
<«^»r  JOMQ^  iftir  jMisaKasiii^'*"  d»  dwwadants  of  Uiose  grate- 
ni  B^onrrsiii^  ii  wiwir  maofciey  their  esriiest  British  ruler 
^M^  )«M  jismuta^  wd^L  idb^  U»«gs  of  peace,  kind  dealing 
Mi^  ^Mt  ^tmtrwMOft  Wwww*  a^tsown  under  the  haid 
-iti^  X  4hi  ^5tw«i»^  if  w*  ^^  *»^  increaae  of  wealth 
4iM  ctv.-liaasttim.  :siamil  insi  awftxaL  which,  with  the  ad- 
>cttKv  .K  :oti  :iiiw§.  ii»  iitart«*l  «tee  administration  of  his 


:?   ^  ^>?fwc  V  .^WJ:««*  ^iasfi- «  Ia»Am«war  and  Bhartpiir, 
ix    >*v^.a  .^^  ^i^   t^  ?*»*^  »*  **^  ^T  ^^oh  to  Pro- 
%s«:v(Nyx  *itst   ^^    ?a«iwcti :  wd  ihst  no  very  sanguine 
v.t.K^^^^tx\*^  ^  jfltxvoe^  >otfpic«i?w  dmurbed  the  tranquillity 
.s    «V  VvtM^^  *4^^)t^w^tte^  wJA  i^f^said  to  tea.     It  was  seen. 


iV 


V  ,VM«»»^^«  j^*>^-«(<^^-—  -^ :3.. -^'-.     Au  w£us  seen, 

*i.vt^^  ^-  ^>*^  ^hsi««KNK  thit  the  plants  flourished  in 
<y;,,^;;i^i^<ri^^ ;  «»£.  jwfe^if^  the  first  &yourable  cir- 

v.vw  -^vs->  ^  ^^  *.»««^>«  ^>?r:?^*''  ^  •  *l«»«  l>f«  among  old 
K.vv.  Vsv^\  X.swv^  «w  >^^  **i^«:^  «  IW  IhvMUl  Club  in  NoTember. 

'^^  svv^   ^    *  v.^X  v\si^*h^  V<  K  VW%»«»,  I^Mii^  AnaWrr;  1839  to  1848  Mr 
.     ,        ^W--   ^^^  ^     ^^^,^.  \^  >»'^^  J;.H.  »•««,  B.C.S..  fon;,erlv 
V  .vN^>^  ^  ^.^.^-^^^    ^,»^,  .^. . .  liKf  »cv«^)  M*>ir.t5i«iwa  ,be  Honourable 
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ance  connected  with  them  and  their  produce  was,  that 
many  travellers  through  tho  Province  had  opportunities  of 
lobserving  the  tall,  flower-covered,  and  seed-laden  tea  trees 
f  growing  in  Mr,  George  Luahington's  garden,  at  his  beautiful 
country  residence  of  Eitea  Sen,*  at  Soniana,  in  Lohba,  50 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Almorah,  on  the  borders  of  Ku- 
I  and  Garhwil.  Similarly,  visitors  to  the  SahSi^anpiir 
Botanical  Garden  were  shown  live  tea  tree  plants,  the  off- 
spring of  scteds  from  the  small  patch  of  nursery  ground  at 
Soth,  in  foreign  Garhwil. 

At  Paori,  too,  the  official  residence — it  can  hardly  be 
called  the  "civil  station" — of  the  Senior  AsaiHtant  Comniia- 
doner  in  charge  of  the  British  portion  of  Garhwdl,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  range  overhanging  the  old  capital 

ISrinaggur — very  fine  tea  plants  were  growing  in  considerable 
Dumbers.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  Dr.  Falconer 
himself  paid  a  visit  to  Eumoon,  and  the  regular  formation  of 
the  Eapina  nursery  at  Almorah,  which  Mr.  Bliukworth  liad 
■elected,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Latchmeswar,  and,  like 
Hiat  plantation,  having  its  nucleus  in  un  old  Crown-plot  of 
garden,  was  the  first  result  of  his  personal  inspection  of  the 
country.  I  well  remember  his  hearty  approval  of  the  wisdom 
which  had  led  Mr.  Traill  and  Mr.  BHnkworth  to  select  the 
original  tea  sites;  but  it  is  right  to  state  that  Falconer, 
qtiite  as  much  as  his  successor.  Dr.  W.  Jameson,  at  first 
strongly  desiderated  tea  sites  in  more  fiat,  and  more  easily 
and  plentifully  irrigated  and  irrigatahle  land. 

The  extension  of  the  ofiicial  experiment  to  the  rich  slopes 
adjacent  to  Naukurchia  Tal,  the  sister  lake  of  Bhiratal,  not 
for  from  the  Bhartpiir  plantation,  followed  in  rapid  course ; 
and  early  in  1842  the  Government  was  able  fo  send  to  the 
Colcatta  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  the  following 
I  cheering  notices,  supplied  by  Falconer,  respecting  the  pro- 
ress  already  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Tea  plant  in  the 
Frovinoos  of  Eumaon  and  GarhwAI. 

"  The  first  place  In  which  the  plant  may  be  seen  is  Paori, 


)  Now  ■  tc«  plantation  buluDging  to  Mr.  J.  fiicliiuik. 
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near  Sreenuggur,  at  the  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet/  where 
there  are  some  hundred  strong  and  healthy-looking  plants 
and  seedlings.  The  next  place  is  in  a  garden  at  Lobah ; 
here,  at  a  height  of  about  5,000  feet,  are  about  as  many 
plants  as  at  Paori,  and  all  of  the  same  healthy  appearance. 
At  Almorah  there  are  two  gardens  belonging  to  Govern- 
ment ;  the  first  covers  three  acres,  and  contains  1,500  full- 
grown  trees  yielding  seed,  and  20,000  growing  seedlings. 
The  second  stands  on  eleven  and  a  half  acres,  and  has  700 
layers  and  500  seedlings.  The  most  eligible  site  nearest  the 
plains  is  at  Bheemtal,  where  there  are  two  gardens ;  Bhart- 
poor,  of  three  acres,  contains  300  trees  yielding  seed,  700 
layers,  and  200  seedlings ;  the  other,  Russeah,  on  the  Now- 
koorcha  Lake,  of  six  acres,  has  5,846  thriving  seedlings,  and 
20,000  seeds  sown.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  last  garden,  in 
the  semi-circular  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  Nowkoorcha  Lake,  a  great  extent  of  irrigatable  land, 
proved  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  tea-plant,  is  to 
be  had  at  the  distance  of  only  one  march  from  the  plains, 
and  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  In  the 
several  gardens,  not  of  too  recent  formation  to  have  trees 
yielding  seed,  there  are  calculated  to  be  not  less  than  50,000 
seeds  nearly  ready  to  be  gathered,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
these  will  germinate  may  be  concluded  from  the  produce  of 
what  have  last  year  been  sown,  and  are  now  coming  up.  On 
the  whole,  the  experiment,  in  as  far  as  the  possibility  of  rear- 
ing the  tea-plant  in  the  provinces  of  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon 
is  in  question,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  have  completely 
succeeded." 

This  quotation  brings  us  naturally  to  the  close  of  our 
period  of  first  official  experiment,  and  we  now  enter  upon  the 
period  of  regular  Government  exploitation^ — ^and,  at  this  point 


^  This  elevation  is  not  correct.  The  height  of  Paori  itself  is  not  quite 
5,250  ft.  The  tea  nurseries  at  Chopra  and  Gudolee,  in  its  neighbourhood,  were 
subsequently  established  at  elevations  extending  from  5,000  to  near  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

'  Dr.  Falconer,  on  2nd  May,  1836,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tea 
Committee,  at  Calcutta,  a  very  full  Report  on  the  sites  of  the  Five  Experimental 
Tea  Nurseries  which  he  had  established  in  Gurhwal  (Protected  State)  and  Sirmur 
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of  time,  the  6gure  of  Hugh  Falconer  begins  to  recede  from 
our  view.  But  before  ill-healtb  compelled  him  to  leave  So- 
b&riinpiir,  in  December,  1842,  he  had  accomplished  the  main 
object  which  he  had  always  in  view,  and  proved  the  success  of 
the  experiment  which  had  been  initiated  under  his  auspices, 
by  the  production  of  actual  manufactured  Kimalayan  Tea. 
He  hud  oODcluded  hia  Report  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  £u- 
maon,  at  the  close  of  1841,  by  the  following  recommendation  : 
"  I  beg,  therefore,  strongly  to  recommend  this  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  GovemmBut.  that  two  complete  sets  of 
Chinese  Tea  manufacturers  be  supplied  for  the  nurseries  at 
Kumaon  and  Garhwal,  especial  care  being  taken,  in  the 
aolection.  that  these  workmen  be  of  the  beat  description," 
In  consequence  of  that  application,'  "The  Indian  Govern- 
ment det-ermined  upon  sending  him  a  small  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  black  and  green  tea  manufacturers  how- 
ever, who  were  engaged  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
Bioner  of  Assam,  subsequently  declined,  together  with  their 
Superintendent,  to  proceed  to  Eumaon.  Dr.  Wallich  wa-a 
fortonately  enabled  to  procure  other  men  in  Calcutta  out  of 
a,  party  of  Chinese  artizans  returned  from  Assam.  A  set  of 
manufacturing  implements  were  also  procured  from  Assam. 
These  were  forwarded  to  Kumaon  in  charge  of  Mr.  Milner, 
the  gardener,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Saharanpur.  The  Chinamen  (nine  in  number)  arrived  at 
their  destination'  in  April,  1842." 

These  men  made  some  tea  from  the  Eumaon  plants  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  who  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  South  of  Europe  by  ill-health,  brought  a  speci- 
men of  the  manufacture  to  Kngland  in  June,  1843.  As 
shown  in  Dr.  Royle's  report  just  quoted,  it  was  submitted 


(PtotMted  BtBle),  and  on  the  conditifla  ai  the  Tea  seeds  vbich  he  hncl  reeeired 

mm  CalctttU.     I  nm  eapwiuUy  indebted  to  Mr.  Burrell  for  the  osb  of  Dr. 

I    FftlMDBT'a  originiJ  Diuy  anJ  other  MSS.,  and  of  thin  tint  Tea  Ecport,  nerer 

I   pabUahed,  whieb  VU.  Barrell  foond  in  the  Records  of  tha  India  OQlce,  nnd  has 

1   ptnuorios  to  print. 

'  Vide  Keport  on  the  rro^reu  of  the  China  Ten  Plant  in  the  Himftkraa,  from 
1B3J  t<i  \W!,  bv  J.  FarbcA  itoTle,  M.D..  F  fi.8.,  London,  April,  ltl4».    Joamul 
at  th«  R«^b1  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  XII.  Piirt  1. 
I  Qavubngb,  aisa  Jiinionih. 
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for  examination  to  the  eminent  tea-brokers,  Messrs.  Ewart, 
MacCaughy,  and  Delafosse,  and  their  report  of  8th  September, 
1843,  is  thus  worded: — "The  tea  brought  by  Dr.  Falconer 
as  a  specimen  of  the  growth  of  the  China  plant  in  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains  resembles  most  nearly  the  description  occa- 
sionally imported  from  China  under  the  name  of  Oolong. 
This  resemblance  is  observable  in  the  appearance  of  the  leaf 
before  and  after  infusion.  The  colour  of  the  liquor  is  also 
similar,  being  paler,  and  more  of  the  straw  colour  than  the 
general  description  of  black  tea.  It  is  not  so  high  flavoured 
as  the  fine  Oolong  tea  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  and 
has  been  too  highly  burnt  in  the  preparation ;  but  it  is  of  a 
delicate,  fine  flavour,  and  would  command  a  ready  sale  here.'' 
I  myself  well  remember  the  arrival  of  the  Chinamen ;  and 
in  my  printed  account  of  Almorah,  in  June,  1843,  where  I 
described  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  at  Hawalbagh,  and  re- 
corded the  fact  that  Major  Corbett's  large  estate  at  that 
place  had  been  purchased  by  Government,  with  my  hopes 
that,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Jameson,  the  horii' 
cultural  garden  would  yield  large  supplies  of  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  and  plums,  of  better  quality  than  then  existed, 
I  added,  "Thousands  of  Tea  plants  are  thriving  very  well 
in  the  Almorah  and  Hawulbagh  nurseries,  and  ten  Chinese 
Tea-bakers  amuse  the  puharree  population  by  their  strange 
figures,  and  still  stranger  propensities."  * 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  Failconer's  merit  that  it  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  these  first  imported  artizans 
were  not  all  of  the  right  sort  from  the  best  Tea  districts 
of  China,  or  that  Dr.  Jameson,  who  had  relieved  Falconer 
during  the  serious  illness  of  the  latter,  had,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, also  sent  specimens  of  manufactured  Tea  to  Calcutta 
and  Loudon,  and  received  a  favourable  report  thereon  in 
September,  1843,  from  Messrs.  Thomson,  of  Mincing  Lane. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  central  name  which  will  always 
most  justly  be  associated  with  the  immense  success  which 
has  attended  the  progress  of  Tea  culture  in  the  mountain 

^  Among  them  their  love  of  pork. 
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dUtncts  of  India.  William  Jameson  had  not  to  make  a 
naiuG  fur  bimsulf.  He  came  to  India  with  all  the  ymtige 
derived  from  the  reputation  in  science  of  his  celebrated  uncle, 
&ad  right  nobly  did  he  sustain  and  extend  from  Edinburgh 
and  Europe  to  tlie  Him&laya  and  Asia,  the  honours  of  his 
family. 

Having  assmaed  fuU  management  everywhere  as  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  Jameson  paid  his  first  visit  to  Eumaou,  in 
April,  184y  ;  and  made  bis  first  official  Report'  on  the  Tea 
Nurseries  of  that  Province,  on  the  28th  February,  1844, 
From  that  date  until  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Govern- 
tnent  exploitation,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  private 
enterprizes,  the  progress  of  the  whole  cultivation  of  the  Tea 
plant,  and  of  the  production  and  disposal  of  the  manufactured 
Tea,  formed  the  subject  of  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
reports,  furnished  regularly  by  the  Superintendent,  and  pub- 
lished at  first  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Calcutta  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society,"  and,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  s}'stem  of  Annual  Administration  Reports  by  the 
several  Governments  of  British  India,  in  the  official  records 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  transfer 
the  statistical  details  thus  furnished  to  the  pages  of  these 
Notes  and  Recollecliona.  I  trast  that  they  will  bo  collected 
and  embodied  in  one  general  history,  either  by  Dr.  Jameson 
himself,  or  by  some  other  competent  authority.  But  the 
following  observations,  founded  on  personal  experience  con- 
nected with  the  earlier  reports,  will  not,  I  humbly  think,  be 
out  of  place. 

With  the  exception  of  the  garden  at  Huwalbagh,  which, 
with  its  fine  house  and  offices,  were  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment at  a  most  convenient  and  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  experiment  of  which  wo  ore  treating,  and  which  be- 
came  the  lieod-quarters  of  Dr.  Jameson  in  Kumaon,  and  the 
site  of  the  principal  factory — the  new  ground  taken  up  for 
the  first  great  extension  of  the  Tea  nurseries  was  not  alt 
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happily  chosen.  At  that  time,  a  copious  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  of  the  Tea  plants  was  considered  essential  to  their 
welfare,  and  Dr.  Jameson,  in  his  additions  to  the  original 
plantations  in  the  Bhimt&l  district,  only  carried  out  the  se- 
lections and  intentions  of  his  predecessor.  Kusseah,  Kooa 
Sar,  and  Anoo  Sar,  especially  these  last,  as  their  names 
imply,  were  situated  in  essentially  vallei/  land.  The  natives 
of  Kumaon  divide  all  land  into  ooperaon,  or  high,  and  tulaon, 
or  low,  which  last  division  also  includes  seera,  or  actually 
wet  or  irrigated  soil ;  and  the  original  recommendations  of 
the  Tea  Committee  certainly  did  not  point  to  the  latter.  But 
these  nurseries  also  had  another  defect.  They  for  the  most 
part  occupied  land  which  the  villagers  of  the  Chukh&ta  dis- 
trict preferred  to  keep  in  their  own  occupation,  and  official 
pressure  was  undoubtedly  used,  before  the  landowners  agreed 
to  take  what  was  considered  a  compensating  rate  of  rent. 

I,  myself,  at  that  time,  filled  a  subordinate  position,  and, 
in  handing  over  wheat  and  rice  lands  for  the  planting  of 
Tea,  only  acted  under  the  orders  of  superior  authority.  But 
nevertheless,  in  my  civil  executive  capacity,  my  hands,  as 
duly  recorded  by  Dr.  Jameson,  dealt  the  fatal  blow,  and  I  do 
not  now  wish  to  deny  my  responsibility ;  but  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mistake,  and  some  time  before  I  resigned  the  Commis- 
sionership  to  its  present  philanthropic  incumbent,  having  been 
instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  personally  represent- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  local  Government  the  claims  and 
wishes  of  the  Zemindars,  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  re- 
storing them  their  lands,  and  receiving  their  thanks.  On 
this  matter  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  the  celebrated  gardener- 
traveller,  to  whom  English  florists  owe  so  much,  in  his  first 
report  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Tea  cultivation  in 
the  North-West  Provinces,  dated  September  6th,  1851,  after 
objecting  to  the  "low  flat  land"  as  unsuitable  for  Tea,  re- 
marked, "Besides,  such  lands  are  valuable  for  other  purposes. 
They  are  excellent  rice  lands,  and,  as  such,  of  considerable 
value  to  the  natives."  And  in  his  second  report,  in  1856, 
he  made  the  following  observation  : — "  In  my  former  report 
to  Government,  it  was  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  on 
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some  other  plantations  in  thi§  district,  where  the  land  which 
had  been  chosen  was  not  suitable  for  Tea.  Since  thut  time 
these  plantiitions  have  very  properly  been  abandoned,  and 
the  land  returned  to  the  natives  for  the  cultivation  of  rice 
and  other  crops,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted."  I  have  no 
wish  to  revive  the  controversies  raised  by  what  may  be  called 
the  "Fortune  Episode"  in  the  general  history  of  Himalayan 
Tea;  but  in  recounting  my  own  experiences  on  the  subject 
of  Kumaon  Tea  in  particular,  it  would  hove  been  almost 
dishonest  to  have  maintained  a  complete  silence  on  the  tfxala 
quasHo  of  moist  and  dry  sites,  or  to  have  omitted  some  men- 
tion of  the  only  remarkable  official  mistake  committed  in  the 
course  of  a  Government  exploitation  which  at  last  culminated 
in  such  brilliantly  successful  results. 

Putting  aside  the  point  of  controversy,  which,  after  all. 
chiefly  referred  to  a  temporary  state  of  the  Kaolagir^  planta- 
tion in  Dehra  Dun,  the  earlier  deputation  of  Mr.  Fortune  to 
the  Tt'U  plantations— a  most  important  and  beneficial  event 
in  the  history  of  Indian  Tea,  being  made  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  China — brought  to  proof  quite  as  much  as 
did  his  second,  the  very  great  I'mjieiiis  which  had  been  given 
to  the  spread  of  the  plant  by  the  energetical  efforts  of 
Jameson. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years  I  still  remember  with 

the  liveliest  pleasure  the  visit  of  Fortune  to  Kumaon  in  1851, 

and  the  enjoyment  and  profit  I  received  from  his  interesting 

and  instructive  conversations  at  Naini  Tal  and  its  vicinity ; 

I  while,  of  course,  it  was  additionally  satisfactory,  as  I  then 

[  filled  the  principal  official  post  in  the  province,  to  find  that 

[.  he  sympathized  with  my  views  as  to  the  future  sites  of  the 

I  Tea  plants.^ 

Dr.  Juneeon  in  1)444,  and  sold  to  the  Rajali  of  Slmdr  (Siba) 

a  bis  flrst  report  occnrs  the  fiillowiDg  : — "  There  is 
ind,  luch  oa  the  Tea  plimt  delights 
1  EuUint  Gurhwal  uid  Euamon. 


id'}  in  thcM  moBntuns,  more  particalarly  in  EuUint  Gurhwal  uid  Euamon. 

Jt  iliuusds  in  tlie  diGtncts  u(  Fsoree,  Kaudur,  Lolihft,  AJmnnih,  Kuttoor,  ]uid 
I  Bbtnutal :  uid  I  *»  informed  li^r  Mr  BHtUn  thai  there  ara  \irgt  tracts  about 
I  fiuagolce  uid  variouB  other  plsm  equally  -unitahle.  Much  of  thii  Imid  is  out  o[ 
lienltiTatioD,  wbilo  the  eulliritlcd  portiuni  field  on  an  aveiag«  only  two  or  three 
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I  had  been  a  little  disappointed  by  the  result  of  a  visit 
paid  by  Dr.  Jameson  in  the  autumn  of  1846  to  my  pet  tract, 
Kutyoor,  concerning  which  he  reported  in  July,  1847  : — "  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Commissioner  Lushington  to  Byznath,  being 
informed  by  him  and  Mr.  Batten  that  in  its  neighbourhood 
a  large  tract  of  country  well  adapted  to  Tea  cultivation  was 
lying  waste.  Such,  however,  no  doubt  was  the  case  prior  to 
the  last  settlement;  now  all  the  irrigable  land  is  covered 
with  rich  cultivation.  I  must,  therefore,  extend  the  planta* 
tions  in  the  Chukhata  district."  It  was  with  corresponding 
satisfaction  that  I  found  Mr.  Fortune,  in  1851,  fully  alive 
to  the  great  importance  of  Kutyoor  as  a  Tea  district,  and  I 
cannot  re&ain  from  quoting  at  length  his  recorded  opinions 
on  the  same  subject : — *'  Kutoor  is  the  name  of  a  large  dis- 
trict thirty  or  forty  miles  northward  from  Almorah,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  old  town  or  village  of  Byznath  stands. 
It  is  a  fine  undulating  country,  consisting  of  wide  valleys, 
gentle  slopes  and  little  hills,  while  the  whole  is  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  and  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
The  soil  of  this  extensive  district  is  most  fertile,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  rice  on  the  low  irrigable 
lands,  and  the  dry  grains  and  tea  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
From  some  cause,  however,  either  the  thinness  of  population 
or  the  want  of  a  remunerative  crop^  large  tracts  of  this  fertile 
district  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  Every- 
where I  observed  ruinous  and  jungle-covered  terraces,  which 
told  of  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  former  years.  Among 
some  hills  near  the  upper  portion  of  this  district,  two  small 
Tea  plantations  have  been  formed,  under  the  patronage  and 
superintendence  of  Captain  Ramsay,  Senior  Assistant  Com- 
missioner  I  never  saw,  even  in  the  most  favoured 

districts    of    China,    any    plantations   looking    better    than 
these." 

In  my  own  Settlement  Report,  written  in  1846,  and  printed 
in  the  Kumaon  Official  Reports^  published  by  the  Government 
of  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  Agra,  1851,  I  had  stated  as  follows : 
"At  one  time,  from  the  citadel  of  Runchoola  above  their 
capital  Kuttoor,  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  hilLs  must  have 
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looked  down  and  around  on  an  almost  unbroken  picture  of 
agricultural  wealth,  for,  not  only  in  the  valleys,  but  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  mountain  sides,  now  covered  with  enormous 

forests  of  pine, the  well-built  walls  of  fields 

remain  in  multitudinous  army,  terrace  upon  terrace,  a  monu- 
ment of  former  industry  and  populousness,  and  only  requiring 
the  axe  to  prepare  an  immediate  way  for  the  plough.  The 
valley  of  Byzuath,  being  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Kumaon 
with  Gurbwal,  and  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  liudhan  Fort, 
was  often,  in  all  probability,  the  scene  of  border  confiicls  and 
military  exactions,  and,  the  desertion  of  villages  having  once 
commenced,  the  deterioration  of  climate,  originating  in  the 
spread  of  rank  vegetation,  and  the  neglect  of  drainage,  etc., 
may  be  supposed  to  have  gone  on  from  worse  to  worse,  till 
finally  the  heat  and  moisture  were  left  to  perform  all  their 
natural  ill-otHces,  unchecked  by  the  industry  of  man.  View- 
ing, however,  the  present  slight  improvement  in  a  hopeful 
light,  and  remembering  the  less  favourable  situations  in  which 
nurseries  are  thriving,  /  am  of  opinion  that  the  dixtrict  of 
Kuttoor  (Byznnth)  trould  6e  found  the  oiie  most  deaeriHng  of 
aeUclioH  for  the  future  upread  of  Ihf  Kumaon  Tea  cultiralion. 
Irrigatable  unoccupied  lands,  at  between  -1,000  and  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  abound  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills, 
while  much  of  the  good  land  in  actual  possession  is  oc- 
cupied by  migratory  tenants  at  will,  unattached  to  the 
soil,  in  whose  place  the  Fudhans  of  villages  could  have 
no  reasonable  objection  to  see  proHt-pajing,  wealth-planting 
Oardmen." 

In  another  place,  after  describing  the  desolation  caused 
by  tigers  in  the  neighbouring  Pergunnah  of  Gimgolee,  and 
after  showing  the  small  amount  and  precarious  character  of 
it«  revenue,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  waste  lands,  I 
added,  "  I  have  named  this  Pergunnah  us  one  of  those 
most  favourable  for  the  Tea-growing  experiment.  I  do 
not  fear  the  expulsion  of  well-armed,  and,  what  is  better, 
well-paid  Malices  from  their  fenced  nurseries  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  the  ftnn  nniurx  of  Gungolec."  I  may, 
I  trust,  be  permitted  to  look  back  with  pride  to  these,  and 
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other  similar  vaticinations  with  regard  to  Eamaon  Tea,  when, 
in  1877, 1  am  able,  in  recording  my  recollections  of  my  **  an- 
tiqu£e  sedes/'  to  point  to  the  long  list  of  flourishing  Tea 
Plantations  in  Eutyoor,  and  now,  on  the  earliest  possible 
occasion,  publicly  to  thank  those  of  the  existing  Eumaon 
Planters  who  have  given  or  sent  to  me  their  thanks  for 
having  been  the  first  to  declare  the  suitability  of  the  sites 
now  occupied  by  their  estates,  and  to  prophesy  their  future 
wealth.  But  my  chief  triumph,  as  it  is,  also,  the  main  cause 
of  the  existing  prosperity,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact— one 
most  kindly  and  hospitably  brought  before  my  own  eyes  in 
1565,  when  I  took  leave  of  Kumaon  during  a  final  visit  from 
my  last  Indian  station,  Agra, — that  Dr.  Jameson  himself 
established^  a  principal  nursery  and  factory  at  Ayar  Toli, 
near  Byznath,  of  more  than  2,000  acres,  which  became  the 
centre  of  the  best  and  richest  Tea  district  in  Eumaon. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  adding  to  the  names, 
which,  in  these  notes,  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  introduction  and  progress  of  Tea  in  Eumaon  and 
Garhw&l,  the  distinguished  one  of  Sir  John  Strachey,  the 
present  Financial  Minister  of  India,  lately  Lieut. -Governor 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and,  for  more  than  ten  years  of  his 
younger  life,  a  most  important  member  of  the  Eumaon  Civil 
Commission.  To  hira,  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  the  Hill 
Provinces  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  If  Science 
owes  to  his  well-known  and  able  elder  brothers.  Colonel 
Henry  Strachey,  and  General  Richard  Strachey,  the  pioneer 
dovolopmcnt  and  elucidation  of  all  that  is  most  interesting 
in  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  Himalayan  regions,  be- 
lon^^ing  to,  or  adjacent  to,  Eumaon, — with  no  less  distinction 
will  the  words  Progress  and  Light  be  always  associated  with 
the  name  of  John  Strachey,  in  the  civil,  moral,  intellectual, 
sanitary,  and  material  history  of  Eumaon  and  Garhw&l.' 

*  rmlor  onlera  of  Lieut. -Governor  N.W.  ProTinces,  dated  Slst  July  1854. 

'As  bearinjf  on  my  own  particular  subject,  the  "  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Ton  in  Kumaon  amlGurhwal,"  written  by  J.  Stracbev,  Esq.,  Senior  Assistant 
rommiMtionor,  Gurhwal,  dated  30th  Mav,  1854,  and  prmted  oy  the  Govenunent 
N.W.  IVkvinces,  among  other  papers  of  that  year,  at  their  Agra  Press,  may  b« 
refttr«d  to  as  a  communication  of  the  highest  value.    While  deprecatmg 'any 
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As  the  very  beat  commentary  on  what  I  have  been  atatiDg, 
I  append  the  list  of  private  plantations  in  the  Dehra  Bun, 
which  accompanied  the  admirable  official  memoir  on  that 
district  in  1874  by  Mr.  G.  R.  C.  Williams,  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  and  a  similar  list  for  Kumaon  and  Garhw41  in  1877, 
which  I  have  recently  received  from  Alraorah,  Verily,  the 
few  seeds  sown  in  those  early  diiuiautive  plots  in  1835,  under 
the  auspices  of  Traill  and  Falconer,  have  produced  abundant 
fruit  1 

The  very  names  of  some  of  the  gardens  and  of  their 
proprietors  are  highly  suggestive  of  that  part  of  the  history 
of  Tea  in  the  Hill  Provinces,  which  has  been  omitted  from 
this  sketch,  as  not  belonging  to  my  own  personal  recollec- 
tions, and  as  being  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  future 
notice  by  competent  authorities.  Although  the  completion 
of  the  Oorernment  exploitation,  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  private  enterprise,  the  abandonment  of  the  official 
experiments,  and  the  several  stages  by  which  the  present 
commercially  successful  result  has  been  reached,  have  been 
loft  for  descriptioo  by  others,  I  am  not  travelling  beyond  my 
own  appointed  record  when,  before  closing  this  paper,  I  recur 
to  the  period  which  preceded  the  full  working  of  his  large 
factories  at  Hawalbagh,  Bhimt^l,  Xykr  Toli,  Paori,  and 
Kaolagir,  by  Dr.  Jameson. 

This  period  includes  the  decade  of  years  from  1845  to 
1855,  during  which  the  reins  of  government  in  the  North- 
Weet  Proviuces  were  held  by  the  hands  of  those  highly 
distinguished  and  deeply  lamented  Lien  tenant- Governors, 
the  Honble.  James  Thomaaon  and  the  Honble.  John  Russell 
Colvin,  whose  able  Secretaries '  liappily  still  survive,  and 
could  testify  to  the  anxious  int«rest  taken  by  their  chiefs  in 
Tea  culture.  That  interest  led  to  a  great  amount  of  personal 
inqoiry,  and  of  consultation  with  the  local  ofBcers,  and  to 

MiiflBial  forting  of  Wn  cnlliTBtion.  Mr.  SirBcher  diatinctly  anlicipatt-d  Ihe  fmrt 
of  tea  bcmmmg  ■  ituple  produce  under  Ihe  tnnuence  of  Earoptan  capital,  and 
ba  orgeutl}'  reoommenaed  the  formntiaa  of  good  lines  nf  road  coiDroumcktion 
"  MiuboDt  the  mil  ProTincM, 
,  >  Mt.  John  Thnnilon,  B  C.S.  Ketirtid,  and  Sir  'William  Muir,  K.C.B.t.,  late 
limt.-GovenarN.W.P.,»iul,QOir,  OD  Uia  Council  fur  India- 
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all  wUA  liad  reference  and 

tabBahment  of   the  new 

of  die  State  should  have 

dsvs»  die  incfeaaed  prosperity 

of  vi^es  was  clearly  pro- 

a  new  fidd  of  a  staple 

ovB  eountrrnien,  who 

capital  ia  die  tea-gnnrmg  oiterprise. 

abo  Kxed  op  with  the  dis- 

rhai  Tagne  notion 

tfaemaelTes  engage  in 

which   I   find  in   one 

icpoKts)  that  die  ''jealous  occopants 

hnmUe  applicants 
Tarioos  plans  were  pro- 
adopted,  tor  the  introdaction 
rf  di»  p&yai  ilia  WBipja»  mach  as  the  finee  or  conditional 
liMrtboj^Mi  «f  weAt^  the  gnating  advances  (tocc4Yee)  to 
jfffcftyfl>ay  (til  pJMil^rF  aaiQBg  the  Zemindars,  the  promise 
to  Wt  (Mi49av«»  WiM^t  ia  by  the  jwaaants  to  the  several 
i£ic^oir«kj«>.  ^W  ««€abi&haKQt  of  petty  tea  farms  under  native 
9wucis&;£^c^  vioh  ;as$c$saafei>f  6om  GoT^nm^it  in  the  way  of 
.^fpfr^rr  ^njl  attaoL&fcrtocikM^  for  the  sHUul  preparation  of  tea, 
;u:n1  $tittilakr  «w«K$<i)K«s^  of  «iKoarag«m^it ;  while,  equally  to 
X^ltYv^  ;ft»  to  K^ropMUD^  the  promise  was  held  out  that,  at 
^m^  vv-s$^tiesa^al  of  rvvynae  liabilities,  no  higher  rate  of 
^kj^^<«t«M«tl  $ho«U  b^  leviied  on  tea  lands  than  the  average 
mto  )ft$^  tior  bi^fe  yielding  the  best  ordinary  products ;  and 
Wt^  ttv>l  k«$l%  ihdit  $ood  rviads  to  markets  should  be  opened. 
VW  Um^  of  ^^i^ittg  {banters  show  that  the  anticipations  of 
(i^l  i^^hI  b^x^  ih4  beiMd  fulfiUed  with  regard  to  the  Native 
^rHHiUuml^  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  content  to 
«^i^^tY   in   iboir  own  persons  the  well-paid  and  carefully 
^^iH^rvi^i^i  UboMt  which  has  been,  on  experience,  found  to  be 
l^y^M^rv  R^  tbo  successful  cultivation  of  tea  by  their  Euro- 
k^^u  ^^lvk>Y^»Wk     Again,  the  records  of  the  period  to  which 
\  4kWk  wvK^W  *^^^^  ^'^•^^  during  the  re-action  occurring  in 
i^wmt  ^^MT  lakiuy  up  for  tea  every  available  waste  site^  which 
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succeeded  the  time  of  selecting  for  that  purpose  only  a  few 
supposed  appropriate  tocalitjea,  there  were  vast  over-estimates 
put  forward  of  the  extent  of  territory  suitable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plant ;  and  the  z«al,  even  of  the  prudent  and 
I  wise  Director  of  the  Tea  experiment,  Dr.  Jameson,  led  him 
I  into  language  on  this  point  which,  doubtless,  he  would  him- 
I  self  now  allow  to  have  been  far  too  sanguine.     On  reverting 
to  the  correspondence  of  the  year  1852,  I  find  that,  notwith- 
J  standing  Mr.  Fortune's  and  my  own  statement  on  the  subject 
I  of  land  available  for  tea  (which  have  been  previously  quoted 
I  in  ttis  paper),  I  myself  (fortunately  for  my  reputiition  at  the 
I  present  lime)  informed  the  Government'  that  if  50  ready 
I  terraced  waste  sites  in  Garhw4l,  and   150  similar  8il«a  in 
I  Kumaon,  at  abso/ute  dispoml  of  the  Slate,  could  be  found  fit 
■  survey,  and  for  ofi'er  to  tea  speculators,    that    quantity 
I  would  be  as  much  as  might  fairly  bo  expected.     1  am  now 
I  credibly  informed  that  my  estimate  was  too  high,  and  that 
I  unless  a  change  of  system  should  occur,  and  nnlesa  uncleared 
I  mountain    slopes,  covered   with    oaks  and  pines,  should    bo 
I  thought  suitable  for  the  planting  of  future  nurseries,  instead 
I  of,  as  now,  being  only  used  for  the  supply  of  fuel  and  timber, 
[  the  Kumaon  and  Garhw41  tea   growers  must  give  up  the 
I  idea  of  occupying  old  abandoned  sites,  and  must  purchase 
I  from  the  Hill  Zemindars  whatever  land  they  may  require, 
\rithin  the  area  of  exiating  occupied  villages. 
Whether  this  state  of  affairs  is  matter  for  congratulation 
I  or   for  regret,  is  a  topic  on  which   I  cannot  now  enter ; 
I  though,   however  anxious  I  may  be  for  the   spread  of  tea 
I  cultivation,  I,  as  a  philanthropist,  am  inclined  to  rejoice  in 
the  absence  of  "waste  %'illage8."    But  this  sketch  would  have 
been  manifestly  incomplete  if  I  had  introduced,  at  its  close, 
a  statistical   proof  of  the  existing  prosperity   of  the   Tea 
I  industry,  without  some  allusion  to  the  early  period,  within 
■  my  own  memory,  of  preparation  and  hope  which  preceded  it. 

a  Sfcrctnrj  o(  GoTcnunent  N.W.P., 
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LIST    OP    PLANTATIONS    IN    KUMAON   AND    GARHWAL,    1877. 

FUBNISHBD  BT  H.  G.  BaTTBN,  EsQ.,  ExTEA  ASSISTANT  CoMXISSIONSR. 


AlphabeUcal  Names  of' 
Concerns. 


1.  Beren&g     

(In  Pergunnah  Gungo- 

lee,  Puttee  Boraon) 

2.  Cheerapanee      

(In  Pergunnah    Ealee 

Eumaon,Puttee  Tulla 
Charal) 

3.  Chowkooree       

(In  Pergunnah  Gungo- 

lee,  ItLttee  Buraon) 

4.  Doonagiree        

(In    Pergunnah  Palee, 

Puttee  Mulla  Dwara) 
6.  Dr.  Oldham's  Tea 
Gtirdens 

(No.  1,  at  Hawulbagh 
old  Cantonment,  near 
Almorah 

No.  2,  in  Pergunnah 
Chukh&ta,  near  the 
Bheemtal  Lake,  and 
all  the  remainder  in 
the  great  Tea  Dis- 
trict of  Eutyoor  to  the 
North  of  Almorah) 

6.  Dumlote    

(In  Pergunnah  Eutyoor) 

7.  Femhill     

(In   Pergunnah    Ealee 

Kumaon,  Puttee  Bi- 
song) 

8.  Government  Tea  Gar- 
dens 

9.  Gwaldum  ...     .^     ... 
(In  Pergunnah  Budh&n, 

ZiUah  Gurhw&l) 

10.  Jhultola  and  Sunood- 
hi&r 

(No.  I  in  Puttee  Buraon 

No.'iin  Puttee  Kumsyar, 

Pergunnah  Gungolee) 

11.  Kousanie  Tea  Co 
Limited  (in  Pergun- 
nah Eutyoor) 

12.  Eumaon  and  Eutyoor 
Tea  Co. 

(In  Pergunnah  Eut- 
yoor) 


Name  of  Gardens. 


Beren&g 

Purana  Thul,  Peerpulta 

Cheerapanee        ...    .. 


Chowkooree 

Chinnatee 

Doonagiree 


1.  Hawulbagh  Lines 

2.  Bheemtal 

3.  Nowghur 

4.  Lucuiee 
6.  Burgwar 

6.  MuUa  Dhoba 

7.  Tulla  Dhoba 

8.  Downee 

9.  Nurguaree 

10.  Pitlakote 

11.  Whendra 


Dumlote 
Femhill 


»•         •••         •• 


»••         •••         •*• 


(1.  Ayar  Tolee 

(2.  Hawulbagh 

1.  Gwaldum 

2.  Cheringa 

1.  Jhultola 

2.  Sunoodhiar 


Eousanie      


1.  "Wagoola 

2.  Megree,  etc 

•••  •••  •••         •••         ••• 


Proprietors. 


W.  J.  Galway 

S.  Carrington  and 

J.  Isaac 

Major  C.  A.  de  SLantzow 


J.  G.  Bellairs 
Craw  and  Co. 


A 


.T.Oldham,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
/    F.R.S.,F.G.S.,etc. 


) 

R.  M.  Dalzell 
Col.  J.  J.  Dansey 


1.  Messrs.  C.& N.Troup 

2.  Motee  Ram  Sah 
T.  A.  Warrand 


Moonshee  Etm&m  Ali 


Eousanie  Tea  Co. 


C.  J.  R.  Troup 
Sir  R.J.  Meade,  E.C.S.L 
Major  D.  N.  Murray 
Col.  W.  H.  Hawes 
Col.  H.  J.  Hawes 
Col.  J.  P.  Waterman 
Capt.  G  W.  Cockbum 
Major  C.  H.  Hinchcliff 
N.  F.  J.  Troup 
Col.  A.  S.  Smith 
Capt.  G*  S.  Tait 
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List  of  Plantations  in  Extmaon  and  Garhwal  {e(miinued). 


Alphabetical  Names  of 
Conoenu. 


»••  ••« 


13.  Loekington) 
(In    Pergpannah    Eut- 
yoor) 


•••  ■■< 


■■•  ••• 


•••  ■••  ft 


14.  Lodh 
(In    Pergmmah   Bara- 

mundm,  Puttee  Bo- 
rake  Rao) 

15.  Lohooghat       

(In  Pergunnah    Ealee 

Eumaon,  Puttee  Bi- 
Bong) 

16.  Moosetee 

(In  Pergunnah  Chand- 

poor,  Puttee  Chupra- 
kot  Zillah  Gurhwal) 

17.  Newton  Dale 

(In   Pergunnah    Ealee 

Eumaon,  Puttee 
Ch&r&l) 

18.  Nowgbur... 
(In  Eutyoor) 

19.  Paoree 
(In  Pergunnah    Barah 

Syoon,  Puttee  Nan- 
dul  Syoon,  Zillah 
Gurhwal) 

20.  Ramg^h  and  Jhulna 
(1.  In  Pergunnah  Ram- 

gnrh,  Eumaon. 
2.  In  Pergunnah  Bara- 
mundul,  Puttee   Oo- 
choor) 

21.  Ryekote 

(In  Pergunnah    Ealee 

Eumaon,  Puttee 
Ch&r&l) 

22.  Silkote     

(In      Puttee      Lohba, 

Zillah  Gurhwal) 

23.  Sitolee     

(In    the    suburbs    of 

Almorah) 

24.  Tilwaree 

(In  Pergunnah  Budh&n, 

ZUlah  Gurhwal) 

26.  Willow  Bank 

(In      Puttee     Lohba, 
Zillah  Gurhwal) 


Name  of  Gardens. 


1.  Chuttyeo 

2.  Bronga    

3.  Ayar  Tolee 

4.  Dishholee 

JjOuU        ««a        ...        ... 


Lohooghat    

j&ooseiieo      ...     ... 

Newton  Dale 

Nowghur      

X  ftoroG  •••     •••     ••• 


•     •  •  t 


1.  Ramghur 

2.  .Thulna     


Ryekote 


Proprietors. 


N.  F.  J.  Troup 
C.  J,  Ackland  (lessee) 

Mrs.  Richards 

J.  Henry 

J.  Newton 

Dr.  Oldham 
J.  Henry 


...    F.  J.  Wheeler 

Captain  R.  Wheeler 


•••         •••         ••• 


W.  J.  Lyall 


Silkote Mrs.  Cumberland 

oivOiee  •••     *■■     ...     .. 

Tilwaree 

Willow  Bank       J.  Richards 


Capt.  T.  N.  Harward  and 
brother 

H.  M.  Shepherd 


Mem.  -Yield  of  Eumaon  Tea,  1876  :  678,000  lbs.  (350.000  lbs.  sold  in  India 
to  Central  Asian  merchants).    Estimated  yield,  1877  :   690,000  lbs. 
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Abt.  VII. — Note  on  Pliny't  Geography  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Arabia.  By  Major-General  S.  B.  Miles,  Bombay  Staff 
Corps. 
At  the  period  Pliny  wrote  hU  Natural  History,  the  whole 
coast  of  Arabia  appears  to  have  become  tolerably  well  known 
to  the  Greeks  aod  Romans.  With  the  western  and  southern 
portions  of  the  peninsula  they  had  perhaps  long  been  ac- 
quainted ;  but  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  and  more 
remote  parts  was  of  much  more  recent  date.  Regarding  the 
history  of  their  gradual  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the 
light  afforded  ua  is  very  faint.  Arrian  mentions  that  the  first 
attempt  to  sail  round  the  Arabian  Chersonese  was  made  from 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  Persian  and  Susian 
shores,  but  that  the  expedition,  after  having  coasted  along 
the  greatest  part  of  Arabia,  was  compelled  by  want  of  water 
to  snil  back  again.  Who  these  navigators  were,  and  by 
whose  command  they  undertook  the  joumev,  he  does  not  say, 
but  it  seems  probable  they  came  from  Egypt. 

The  next  attempts  at  the  exploration  of  the  eastern 
Arabian  coast  were  due  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  the  information  acquired  by  him 
was  unfortunately  to  a  great  extent  lost  at  his  death,  and,  for 
a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  these  shores  remained  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  Europeans,  until,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny, 
ui  exploration  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  King  Antiochus 
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During  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  he  had,  in 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  sighted  from  a  distance 
the  great  promontory  of  Maketa,  but  he  did  not  visit  it»  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  learned  the  name  of  a  single  town  on 
the  Arab  coast.  His  report  to  Alexander,  howevery  doubtless 
served  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  conquest,  and  was  partly 
the  cause  of  the  determination  of  that  monarch  to  attempt  an 
invasion  of  Arabia.  It  was  with  this  view,  and  while  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  the  enterprise,  that  Alexander, 
after  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  sent  out  three  successive  expedi- 
tions to  explore  the  coast,  and  obtain  as  much  information  as 
possible.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  entrusted  to  the 
command  of  Archias,  who  had  sailed  with  Nearchus,  and  had 
already  distinguished  himself.  He,  however,  only  sailed  as 
far  as  the  islands  of  £1  Bahrein,  and  then  returned.  The 
voyage  of  Androsthenes,  who  was  next  sent  out,  is  described 
by  Strabo  from  Eratosthenes.  This  expedition  does  not 
appear  to  have  reached  much  further  than  the  former  one^  as 
Tylos  is  the  last  place  mentioned,  and  the  distance  Andro- 
sthenes gives  from  it  to  Cape  Mussendom,  viz.  one  day's  sail 
« about  sixtv  miles),  is  far  too  short :  a  mistake  he  could  not 
have  made  had  he  actually  navigated  the  intermediate  space. 
The  third  vessel  despatched  was  under  Hiero,  who  sailed  as 
ias  as  a  great  promontory,  beyond  which  he  dared  not  go, 
aud  whence  he  returned  to  Alexander.  Arrian  states  dis- 
tinctly that  none  of  these  navigators  succeeded  in  getting 
bey  cud  Cape  Mussendom,  but  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been 
mistaken,  and  that  llioro  reached  as  far  as  Ras  el  Had. 
Pr^^uming  such  to  be  the  case,  his  vojTige  must  be  looked  on 
&$  a  considerable  achievement,  and  second  only  in  importance 
to  that  of  2foarvhus  himself  Xo  record,  however,  of  the 
journey  has  been  preserved,  and  the  results  of  it,  so  far  as 
the  adv;incemout  of  geography  is  concerned,  were  practically 
nil.  Alexander  alone  seems  to  have  been  capaUe  of  appre- 
oiatiug  the  value  and  importance  of  these  attempts;  and 
when  the  master-mind  was  removed  by  death,  the  stores  of 
geovrraphioal  knowledge  collected  by  him  for  the  prosecution 
oi  his  ambitious  schemes  were  in  great  part  lost. 
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PUny  himself,  indeed,  does  not  vouchsafe  any  further  in- 
formntiou  regarding  the  expedition  sent  out  by  Antiochus, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  eucceasful  one  and  followed  by  othera, 
Be  the  relations  of  several  navigators  were  extant  in  Pliny's 
day,  from  which  he  compiled  his  account.  After  this  time 
the  ocqaisition  of  knowledge  coatinued  to  be  rapid  enough, 
as  we  may  see  from  Ptolemy,  whose  systematic  investigation 
gave  him  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  geography 
of  the  country ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  mentioning  a  few  only  of  the  most  salient 
pointa  on  the  Oman  coast,  and  did  not  condescend  to  work  up 
and  embody  in  his  own  account  all  the  material  he  undoubt- 
edly had  at  his  disposal.  Pliny's  list  of  localities  is  suffi- 
ciently copious,  but  the  slate  of  confusion  it  is  in  is  almost 
chaotic.  This  is  due  to  his  own  want  of  method,  and  partly 
to  ignorance  of  the  contiguration  of  Arabia ;  for,  notwith- 
-4tanding  his  indefatigable  industry,  he  copied  down  too 
indiscriminately,  and,  perhaps,  too  hastily,  to  admit  of  the 
names  being  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  account  should  be  not  only  full  of  repetitions,  but 
also  of  misplacements  of  whole  passages. 

The  state  of  Pliny's  Arabia  being  thus  obscure,  does  not 
render  it  verj-  inviting  to  commentators,  and  not  much,  con- 
sequently, appears  to  have  been  effected  towards  its  elucida- 
tion: the  recent  work,  however,  of  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  on  the 
ancient  geography  of  Arabia,  in  which  he  has  taken  Ptolemy 
for  his  text,  and  made  use  of  the  old  Arab  geographers,  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  subject  that  there  can  be  lesa 
hesitation  now  in  venturing  to  follow  it  up. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  chapter,  book  vi.,  on  the  vo3'age  to 
India,  which  is  full  of  interest,  Pliny  makes  mention  inci- 
dentally of  certain  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia ; 
and  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  he  discourses  on  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  Gulfs ;  but  it  is  in  the  thirty-second  chapter 
that  he  more  particularly  describes  the  peninsula,  and  in  this, 
ftfter  giving  an  account  of  the  northern  portion,  he  proceeds 
thus  (I  follow  Riley's  translation) :  "  We  will  now  proceed 

dusoribe  the  coast  after  leaving  Gharax,  which  was  first 
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explored  by  order  of  King  Epiphanes.  We  first  come  to  the 
place  where  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  formerly  existed, 
the  river  Salsus  and  the  promontory  of  Chaldone,  from  which 
spot  the  sea  along  the  coast  for  an  extent  of  fifty  miles  bears 
more  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  whirlpools  than  of  ordinary  sea ; 
the  riyer  Achenus,  and  then  a  desert  tract  for  a  space  of  one 
hundred  miles,  until  we  come  to  the  island  of  Ichara ;  the 
Gulf  of  Capeus,  on  the  shores  of  which  dwell  the  Gaulopes 
and  the  Chateni,  and  then  the  Gulf  of  Gerra.  Here  we  find 
the  city  of  Gerra,  five  miles  in  circumference,  with  towers 
built  of  square  blocks  of  salt."  The  names  in  this  passage 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unrecognizable  at  the  present 
day ;  but  the  natural  features  of  the  land  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  enable  us  to  identify  them  with  tolerable  certainty. 
It  shows,  however,  that  Pliny's  knowledge  of  the  coast  so  far 
was  greatly  inferior  to  Ptolemy's.  The  river  Salsus  is  most 
probably  the  same  as  the  Coromauis  of  Ptolemy,  and  identical 
with  Khor  Subeyeh,  between  Bubiyan  and  the  mainland. 
The  prefix  Cor  in  this  and  similar  instances  is  equivalent  to 
Khor,  the  Arabic  word  for  a  creek  or  inlet.  Pliny  has  just 
before  mentioned  the  Omani  as  a  tribe  extending  from  Petra 
to  Gharax,  and  I  take  Coromanis  therefore  to  be  Khor 
Omani,  the  creek  of  the  Omani.  Chaldone  is  the  southern 
point  of  the  Gulf  of  Koweyt,  viz.,  Ras  el  Ard  or  Ras  el  Loor. 
The  description  of  the  sea  off  this  part  of  the  coast  is  some- 
what exaggerated,  and  would  be  more  applicable  to  Ras 
Tanooreh,  about  200  miles  lower  down,  which  obtains  its 
name  from  the  confused  and  dangerous  sea  off  it  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  the  tides  there.  Fifty  miles  below  Chaldone 
is  Achenus  Fluvius,  which,  in  consideration  of  the  distance,  I 
believe  to  be  Khor  el  Zowar,  a  salt  creek  extending  some 
distance,  and  used  by  coasting  and  fishing  craft  as  a  place  of 
shelter.  Ichara  InsulaB,  100  miles  further,  would  appear  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Ichara  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  island  to 
which  Alexander  gave  the  name  of  Ikaros.  The  similarity 
of  name  would  point  to  the  island  of  Karak,  opposite  Bushire, 
but  it  is  far  more  probably  identical  with  Jezeeret  Boo  'Ali, 
the  only  large  island  on  the  Bar  el  'Adan.    The  Gulf  of 
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;peus  IB  Enteef  Bay ;  P[inj''s  word  being  obviously  a  cor- 

option  of  its  present  name,  wbich  we  know   from   Arab 

ters  to  be  an  ancient  one.    The  Gaulopea,  who  are  said  to 

.well  on  these  shores,  I  imagine  to  be  some  tribe  that  has 

ice  become  extinct  or  absorbed,  but  there  is  a  nomadic  tribe 

wer  down,  the  GhafMeh  (-JUi),  to  which  the  name  may 

possibly  refer.     Sprenger's  derivation  is  very  ingenious  and 

probable.     The  Cbatteni  are  the   same  as  tbe  Attene  and 

people   of  Attana  mentioned   immediately  after  by  Pliny, 

«nd  have  been  identified  with  the  people  of  El  Khntt,  or  the 

coast-line  opposite  to  El  Bahrein,  and  the  subject  will  be 

found   fully   elucidated    in   Spreoger's   work.     There    may 

possibly  have  been  a  town  EI  Ebatt  there  once,  hut  it  is  no 

longer  known,  and  the  only  village  of  that  name  I  have  heard 

of  is  on  the  pirate  coast.     The  next  position  requiring  to  bs 

determined,  viz.  the  town  of  Gerra,  is  the  most  important 

on  the  whole  coast,  and  its  exact  site  has  not  even  yet,  I 

believe,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.     The  Gulf  of  Gerra 

is  well  known  to  be  the  same  as  the  Gulf  of  El  Bahrein,  and 

Gerra  itself,  the  grandest  emporium  of  ancient  times  in  the 

'crsian  Gulf,  was  situated  some  miles  from  the  sea,  probably 

or  near  the  present  town  of  El  Ahsa,  its  seaport  being  at 

Ojeyr.     Strabo'e  account  of  Gerra  is  very  similar  to  that 

Pliny,   and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Arab  geographers. 

The  commerce  and  sit«  of  this  emporium  have  formed  the 

text  of  many  writers. 

Pliny  continues :  "  Fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  lying  in  the 
interior,  is  the  region  of  Attene,  and  opposite  to  Gerra  is 
the  island  of  Tylos,  as  many  miles  distant  from  the  shore; 
it  is  famous  for  the  vast  number  of  its  pearls,  and  has  a  town 
of  the  same  name;  in  ita  vicinity  there  is  a  smaller  island 
distant  from  a  promontory  on  the  larger  one  twelve  miles 
id  a  half.  They  say  that  beyond  this,  large  islands  may 
1  upon  which  no  one  has  ever  landed :  the  circum- 
ice  of  the  smaller  island  is  113}  miles,  and  it  is  more 
in  that  distance  from  the  Persian  coast,  being  accessible 
only  one  narrow  channel."  The  region  of  Att«ne,  as 
y  observed,  is  El  Khatt,  ajid  the  two  islands,  Tyloa 
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and  the  smaller  one,  which  Strabo  calls  Aradus,  have  long 
since  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the  Bahrein  Islands ; 
viz/Men&meh,  formerly  called  Awal^  and  Maharrak.  The 
name  Tylos  (Soor)  has  quite  disappeared  from  Men&meh,  but 
a  portion  of  Maharrak  still  bears  the  name  Arad.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  these  islands  had  temples  resembling  those  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  that,  according  to  the  inhabitants^  the 
islands  and  cities,  bearing  the  same  name  as  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  are  their  own  colonies.  The  Phoenicians,  there 
is  no  question,  must  have  had  several  colonies  or  trading 
stations  in  the  Persian  and  Oman  Gulfs  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  commercial  operations,  the  real  extent  of  which  has 
perhaps  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated.  Besides  G^rra  and 
El  Bahrein,  they  appear  to  have  had  one  on  the  Persian 
coast  at  Sidodone,  the  village  touched  at  by  Nearchus,  and 
possibly  the  same  as  Taw&nah  near  Gharak.  Another  station 
was  near  Mussendom,  as  Arrian  states  Nearchus  was  informed 
there  was  a  spice  mart  at  Maketa,  and  there  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  ascribing  its  establishment  to  the  Phoenicians. 
Where  it  was  situated  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us,  but  the 
most  probable  sites  are  Khasab  and  Has  el  Eheimah.  The 
present  Soor,  15  miles  west  of  Ras  el  Had,  was  another 
colony,  and  possibly  also  the  town  of  Karyat,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Muscat.  The  Tur  of  Niebuhr  on  Cape  Julfar  and  the 
Soor  of  Palgrave  on  the  Beni  Yas  coast  have,  however,  no 
real  existence.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  Soor  near  Ras  el 
Had  is  not  mentioned  either  by  the  Hebrew  writers  or  by 
the  classical  geographers,  but  the  information  afforded 
by  them  about  the  Phoenicians  is  so  extremely  meagre  that 
the  omission  is  the  less  significant.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
no  hesitation  in  looking  upon  Soor  as  a  Phoenician  colony. 
The  name  alone  is  sufficient  evidence,  and  its  position  as 
being  the  nearest  port  in  Arabia  to  India,  and  the  excellent 
security  and  suitability  of  its  creek  for  native  craft  of  the 
largest  size,  point  it  out  as  a  spot  which  a  keen-sighted 
commercial  race  like  the  Phoenicians  could  not  have  over- 
looked or  disregarded.  It  has  no  harbour  properly  so  called, 
but  its  extensive   creek,   which   runs  up  in  a  serpentine 
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direction  for  nearly  two  miles,  is  more  adapted  for  building 
and  hauling  up  baghlas  than  Muscat  cove,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  free  and  open  com miinication  with  the  interior. 
It  is  in  short  a  most  advantageous  place  for  auch  a  settle- 
ment. The  drawbark  at  Soor  is  the  want  of  good  drinking 
water,  which  has  to  be  obtained  from  a  considerable  distance. 
It  was  probably  to  some  extent  in  connexion  with  this 
circumstance  that  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  El  Kilhat,  only  nine  miles  distant,  where  there  was 
also  a  creek,  but  smaller  and  now  tilled  up,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  fresh  water.  The  other  large  island  referred 
to  by  Pliny  in  the  above-quoted  passage  is  the  arid  and 
inhospitable  peninsula  of  Katsr,  which  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  l«  this  day  not  particularly 
civil  to  strangers.  The  circumference  of  Mon&ineh  is  not 
more  than  80  miles;  it  is  about  140  miles  distant  from 
the  Persian  main,  and  it  is  separated  from  Maharrak  by  a 
channel  of  less  than  l\  milea.  OlF  this  coast  the  pearl 
fishery  is  still,  I  believe,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ; 
the  average  production  at  the  present  day  being  about 
£WO,000  per  annum.  "We  then  come  to  the  island  of 
Asclie  and  the  nations  of  the  Nocheti,  the  Zurazi,  the 
Borgodi,  the  Catharrei,  the  Nomades,  and  then  the  river 
Cynos.  Beyond  this  the  navigation  is  impracticable  on  that 
aide,  according  to  Juba,  on  account  of  the  rocks;  and  he 
haa  omitted  all  mention  of  Batrasave,  a  town  of  the  Omani, 
iind  of  the  city  of  Omana,  which  former  writers  have  made 
out  to  be  a  famous  port  of  Carmania ;  as  also  of  Uomna 
and  Attana,  towns  which,  at  tho  present  day,  our  merchants 
Bay  are  by  far  the  most  famous  ones  in  the  Persian  sea. 
Passing  the  river  Cynos  there  is  a  mountain,  Juba  says, 
that  bears  marks  of  the  action  of  fire ;  also  the  nation  of 
the  Epimaranit^n,  then  a  nation  of  Ichlbyophagi,  and  then 
a  desert  island,  and  the  nation  of  the  Bathymi."  There  is 
no  other  island  about  here  to  which  Pliny's  names  can  be 
referred  with  any  probability,  but,  on  the  east  side  of 
Menimeh  island,  there  is  a  village  called  'Askcr,  which 
Pliny,  or  perhaps  the  traveller  he  copied  from,  may  have 
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mistaken  for  another  island.  The  Nocheti  are  unknown  to 
me.  The  Zurazi  (yar.  Zurachi)  and  Borgodi  are  found  by 
Blau  at  Zurak  and  Borgod,  two  towns  in  El  Ahsa. 

The  Catharrei  are  of  course  the  people  of  Katar,  and  the 
Nomades  refer  to  the  numerous  Bedouin  tribes  on  this  coast. 
The  river  Cynos  I  believe  to  be  identical  with  the  Lar  of 
Ptolemy,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  great  watercourse 
that  receives  the  drainage  of  south-east  Nejd,  and  finds  its 
outlet  at  Khor  el  Dhoan,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Wady  Sohbeh.  Ptolemy  says  the  source  of  the  Lar  is  in 
Nejran,  by  which  he  only  means,  I  suppose,  that  it  comes 
from  a  long  distance  in  the  interior,  and  in  this  he  is  right. 
The  Wady  Sohbeh  is  the  only  river-bed  on  this  coast  at  all 
answering  to  this  description,  and  though  the  position  laid 
down  by  Ptolemy  does  not  quite  suit,  the  natural  feature  is 
too  marked  to  be  mistaken.  The  statement  of  Juba  about  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  coast  for  navigation  to  the  east- 
ward is  perfectly  true  and  applicable,  as,  so  far  as  Abuthabee, 
it  is  full  of  rocks  and  shoaU,  and  imapproachable  by  any 
but  the  smallest  craft,  and  is  a  further  corroboration  of  the 
identity  of  Cynos  with  Sohbeh.  Pliny  here  censures  Juba 
for  not  mentioning  Batrasave  and  Omana,  but  though  he  has 
the  merit  of  supplying  the  omission,  it  is  clear  he  does  not 
know  where  to  locate  them  himself.  The  former  is  most 
likely  Seeb,  a  commercial  town  on  the  shore,  thirty  miles 
from  Muscat,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Semail  Yalley,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  Batha  means  a  river-bed  or 
watercourse  in  a  sandy  country,  and  Batha  Seeb  is  a  name 
retained  to  this  day,  though  its  more  frequent  appellation  is 
Batha  Fanja.  The  city  of  Omana  is  Sohar,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Oman,  which  name,  as  is  well  known,  it  then  bore,  and 
Pliny  seems  to  be  quite  right  in  correcting  former  writers, 
who  had  placed  it  in  Carmania,  on  which  coast  there  is  no 
good  evidence  that  there  ever  was  a  place  of  this  name. 
Nearchus  does  not  mention  it,  and  though  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea  does  locate  it  in  Persis,  it  is 
pretty  evident  he  never  visited  the  place  himself,  and  he 
must  have  mistaken  the  information  he  obtained  from  others. 
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It  wa8  this  city  of  Soliar  most  probably  tbat  bore  tbe  appella- 
tion of  Emporium  Persarum,  and  io  wbich,  as  Fhilostorgius 
relates,  permissioQ  was  given  to  Tbeophilus,  the  Ambassador 
of  Cons  tan  tine,  to  erect  a  Christiun  church.  Homna  and 
Attana  are,  I  believe,  simply  repetitions  through  ignorance 
of  Omana  or  Sohar,  and  Attene  or  El  Khatt,  which  he  has 
already  mentioned.  After,  that  is  to  the  eastward  of  Khor 
el  Dhoan,  there  ties,  though  Pliiiy  docs  not  notice  it,  tbe 
Sabkhah  or  Sabkhah  Mattih,  a  strip  of  marshy  ground 
extending  many  miles  westward  toward  El  Jabrin.  This 
Sabkhab  is  recognized  by  the  Arabs  as  the  nutural  boundary 
between  El  Nejd  and  Oman,  and  hence  consequently  the 
description  of  the  Oman  coast  naay  properly  be  said  to  com- 
monoe.  Ptolemy  has  a  place  called  Sarkoe  (SapKotj),  and 
Spronger  takes  this  for  Sabkoe  {Xh^kot})  or  Sabkhah,  which 
seems  to  me  a  highly  probable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
important  identification.  The  Epimaranitte  may  be  the  Al 
Murra  or  Abu  Murra,  a  very  widely  scattered  tribe  on  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  but  Sprenger  takes  them  to  be 
the  Abu  Ncyr,  the  Nareitm  of  Ptolemy,  a  tribe  tbat  gave 
their  name  to  tbe  island  Sir  Abu  Neyr,  but  now  extinct. 
The  Bathymi  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  people  of  Buthabee 
or  Abuthabee,  the  bead-quarters  at  present  of  the  Beni  Yas 
tribe.  This  is  by  far  tbe  largest  town  on  the  whole  pirate 
coast,  having  a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  but  the 
drawback  here,  as  at  Soor,  is  the  scarcity  of  sweet  water. 
Tbe  mountain  showing  the  action  of  fire  is  not  improbably 
Jebel  Bar&kbeh,  but  the  low  bills  on  that  treacherous  shore 
are  all  of  plutonic  origin,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  visited  it.  The  term  Ichthyopbagi  does  not  require 
i  much  explanation,  as  it  is  well  known  the  inhabitants  of 
Abuthabee  and  the  settlements  on  that  coast  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  sea  for  support,  and  the  appellation  could 
1  not  be  more  npproprialely  applied  than  to  them.  There  is 
very  little  intercourse  between  these  nomads  of  the  sea  and 
J  tlio  still  wilder  nomada  of  the  desert,  but  there  is  a  little 
[  mart  culled  Redeym,  where  tbo  latter  come  at  certain  seasons 
I  U)  bttrter  their  amiUI  requirements;  there  are,  however,  no 
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any  connexion  with  the  former  name,  as  the  ortho- 
graphy ia  radically  different,  and  I  merely  note  it  aa  a 
coincidence.  The  rocky  promontory  of  Mussendom  is  at 
present  inhabited  by  the  Shihiyin  tribe,  with  a  few  Persian 
and  other  settlers.  The  Shihij-in  are  a  very  curious  and 
primitive  race,  aud  were  probably  driven  into  this  corner  by 
the  influx  of  more  powerful  tribes ;  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  they  deserve.  They  hold  them- 
selves aloof  OS  much  as  possible  from  the  Arabs,  and  do  not 
intermarry  with  them,  I  believe,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The 
whole  tribe  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Beni  Hedeya 
(4jA»  ^)  and  El  Koomizareh  (jjjL*C!l},  and  a  part  of  the 
latter,  settled  at  KoomztLr  and  on  the  island  of  Larek,  retain 
a  peculiar  dialect,  which  is  unintelligible  to  Arabs,  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  several  dialects  spoken  in  the  peninsula 
before  Islam.  Omoenus  is  Umm  el  Kowein,  a  flourishing 
little  town  of  the  Al  All  tribe,  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  creeks,  Khor  Umm  el 
Kowein  and  Khor  el  Beilheh.  The  old  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  force  in  1819,  and  was  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  present  setllemcnt.  The  port  of  Mochorbe  is  un- 
known to  me,  and  I  can  make  no  suggestion  at  all  satis- 
factory to  myself.  On  this  coast  Bochart  and  many  of  the 
best  authorities  have  located  the  Haamah  of  Ezekicl  and  the 
Kegama  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  name  has  been  recognized  in 
I  the  present  village  of  Rams,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Ras 
L  al  Eheimah.  The  identity  of  Raamah  and  Regama  will  he  ac- 
1  Imowledged  without  hesitation,  but  the  identity  of  both  with 
pBams  will  perhaps  not  be  so  easily  admitt«d,  from  the  nidical 
difference  of  the  orthography,  which  appears  to  me  a  con- 
siderable difficidty.  The  gens  Kadtei  I  look  upon  as  the 
people  of  Kadeh,  a  village  with  a  date- plantation  close  to 
Ehasab,  or  the  name  may  remain  in  the  Makadeheh,  one  of 
the  subtribes  of  the  Shihiyin.  On  this  coast  lies  tiie'Hklov 
&Kpov  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  promontory  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Sun.  Allowing  Ptolemy's  longitudes  to  be  not  always  quite 
accurate,  I  think  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  triangular 
L  peuiiLsula  formed  by  Ehor  el  Sham  and  K.har  Ghdb  AU,  and 
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on  which  is  a  high  hill  called  Jebel  Sham.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the 
name  of  the  inlet  is  again  changing  to  £hor  el  Seem,  or 
Telegraph  Inlet,  from  the  fact  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cable 
having  been  landed  there,  and  a  station  established  a  few 
years  back. 

We  have  now  five  islands  to  dispose  of,  viz. :  Etaxalos, 
Inchobrice,  Isura,  and  Rhinnea,  with  one  having  no  name 
given  to  it,  but  remarkable  as  having  an  undecipherable  in- 
scription  on  stone  pillars.  Having  regard  to  the  confused 
state  of  Pliny^s  account,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  these 
islands  quite  in  the  order  he  has  given  them,  and  as  he  has 
added  no  description,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the 
similarity  of  name  and  the  supposition  that  he  alludes  to  the 
more  important  ones  in  that  sea.  Etaxalos  I  take,  therefore, 
to  be  the  same  as  Et  Tawakkal,  an  island  off  Gape  Mussendom, 
and  Inchobrice  an  inversion  of  Has  Kabr  Hindi  (Hindi  Kabr 
Has),  the  latter  probably  being  a  corruption  of  some  ancient 
name.  This  is,  infact,  only  a  peninsula,  but  it  is  joined  by 
so  narrow  an  isthmus,  hardly  100  yards  broad,  that  it  was 
very  likely  mistaken  for  an  island.  Isura  and  Rhinnea  are 
Sel&mah  wa  Ben&tha,  the  two  quoins  called  also  by  the  Arabs 
Koseyr  and  Oweyr.  The  island  still  nearer  the  shore  is 
Mussendom,  which  still  bears  the  remains  of  Titanic  masonry 
attributed  as  usual  to  the  Adites.  The  stones  in  this  are 
squared  and  smoothed  similarly  to  those  at  Nakab  el  Hajar, 
which  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  ruins  in 
Oman.  The  remark  about  the  other  islands  is  fairly  correct, 
as  there  are  numerous  rocky  islets  off  the  Cape,  though  prob- 
ably few  of  them  are  nameless.  The  straits  between  the 
island  of  Mussendom  and  the  mainland  are  called  El  Bab, 
and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  PapisD  Islands 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of  the  ErythrsDan  Sea.  The  Mens 
Pulcher  of  the  same  is  Jebel  Lahreem  or  Sh'uam,  the  loftiest 
and  most  conspicuous  peak  on  the  whole  cape,  being  nearly 
7000  feet  high.  The  next  following  passage  of  Pliny  I  omit, 
as  it  should  unmistakably  have  been  included  in  his  account 
of  the  Red  Sea,  though  he  gives  no  indication  here  of  having 
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left  the  Oman  coast.  "We  then  come,"  he  continues,  "to 
the  Sabsci,  a  nation  of  Skenitte,  with  numerous  ishinds,  and 
the  city  of  Akilla,  which  is  thoir  mart,  and  from  which 
persona  embark  for  India.  We  next  come  to  the  region  of 
Amithoscuta,  Damnia,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Mizi,  and 
the  Drimati.  The  promontory  of  the  NaumachEei  over 
against  Carmania  is  distant  from  it  fifty  miles.  A  wonderful 
circumstance  ia  said  to  have  happened  here.  Numenias,  who 
was  made  Governor  of  Meseua  by  King  Antiochus,  wliile 
fighting  against  the  Persians,  defeated  them  at  sea,  and  at 
low  water  by  land,  with  an  army  of  cavalry  on  the  same 
day;  in  memory  of  which  event  he  erected  a  twofold  trophy 
on  the  same  spot,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune.  Oppo- 
site to  this  place,  in  the  main  sea,  lies  the  island  of  Ogyris, 
famous  for  being  the  burial-place  of  King  Erythros;  it  is 
distant  from  the  mainland  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
being  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  circumference."  The  dire 
confusion  in  Pliny's  mind  regarding  the  coaBguration  of  this 
part  of  Arabia  is  well  exemplified  in  this  curious  passage. 
Notwithstanding  the  repetitions  and  derangement  of  the 
proper  order,  there  is  but  little  obscurity ;  the  names  and 
places  are  as  easily  recognizable  in  most  cases  as  if  he  had 
correctly  defined  their  positions.  Pliny  is  fond  of  islands, 
and  he  has  here  indulged  himself  freely,  but  he  might  easily 
have  avoided  again  mentioning  the  promontory  over  against 
Carmania.  Jlost  geographers  appear  to  place  Akilla  in  the 
Red  Sea,  identifying  it  with  Okelis,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  both  Pliny  and  Straho  have  confounded  two  places 
under  this  name,  As  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show, 
this  name  refers  to  El  Kilhat,  a  very  ancient  town  close  to 
Soor,  and  the  numerous  islands  are  the  three  groups  off  the 
Batinah  coast,  which  are  called  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  the  islands  of  Kalaios.  Amithoscuta  ia  Muscat, 
as  is  also  the  Cryptus  Portus  of  Ptolemy,  an  identification 
too  generally  admitted  to  require  demonstration.  It  ia  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  felicitous  and  apposite  appellation 
for  it  than  that  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  many  are  the  in- 
•tODces  I  could  adduce  in  illustration  of  the  difficulty  vessels 
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bound  for  Muscat  from  an  easterly  direction  have  in  finding 
the  entrance.  Damnia  has  generally  been  considered  a  town, 
and  searched  for  on  the  coast,  but  I  take  it  to  be  more  likely 
meant  for  the  Deym&niyeh  islands,  the  centre  of  the  three 
groups  lying  off  the  Batinah  coast,  and  consisting  of  seven 
islands  nearly  opposite  to  Barka;  they  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  islands  of  Akilla.  It  would  appear  at  first 
view  as  if  Pliny  had  omitted  to  mention  the  promontory  of 
Bas  el  Had,  from  which  point  the  coast  falls  to  the  south 
and  west.  It  is  true  he  does  not  notice  the  existence  here  of 
a  promontory  at  all,  and  the  omission  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able one,  but  it  happens  curiously  enough  that  he  does 
mention  the  very  same  and  much  more  peculiar  natural 
feature,  the  name  of  which  has  been  transferred  by  Ptolemy 
to  the  headland.  By  the  eminent  geographer  D'Anville, 
the  promontory  of  Syagros  was  assigned  to  Has  el  Had,  and 
though  this  error  has  been  rectified  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  favour 
of  Korodamon,  the  latter  name  has  always  remained  a  puzzle 
which  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  considered  removed  by  the 
recognition  of  Korodamon  in  Khor  Jerftmah.  Further,  it  is 
easy  to  discern  the  identity  of  the  region  of  the  Drimati  or 
(stripped  of  its  Latin  termination)  Derima  with  Jer&mah  and 
Odamon,  and  I  therefore  look  on  them  all  as  one  and  the 
same  name  and  place.  The  Cape  Has  el  Had  is  in  itself  a 
low  sandy  point,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it  to  attract 
attention.  The  feature  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  viz.  Khor  Jer&mah,  is  a  capacious  and  invaluable 
natural  basin  and  harbour  of  refuge,  and  is  exactly  what 
would  necessarily  have  fixed  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  navi- 
gators of  that  age,  who  were  compelled  to  creep  carefully 
along  the  coast  and  take  advantage  of  every  available  shelter. 
At  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  monsoons  crowds  of 
baghlas  may  be  seen  collected  together  in  this  lagoon,  lying 
as  safe  as  if  in  dock,  filling  up  cargo  and  stores  from  Soor, 
preparatory  to  starting  on  their  voyage  for  the  season.  Khor 
Jer&mah  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  M&lkhi  tribe,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called 
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Lebeed,'  The  greater  and  lesser  Mizi  are  obecure ;  the 
former  U  perhaps  meant  for  the  island  of  Maseera,  and  the 
latter  may  be  the  largest  island  of  the  Euria  Muria  group, 
or  they  may  both  refer  to  this  group.  The  first  syllable  of 
Tfaumacb^oTum  Promontorium  is  evidently  due  to  corrup- 
tion, and  certainly  does  not  properly  form  part  of  the  name. 
Sprenger  Ingeniously  suggests  that  Nau  is  for  Has  Nus  in 
£uria  Muria  Bay,  which  seems  a  very  happy  and  probable 
identification.  The  wonderful  circumstance  that  happened 
here  to  Numenius  derives  more  wonder  from  the  locality  at 
which  it  took  place,  that  b,  if  Pliny  really  means  that  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Capo  Makai,  but  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  Carmania  was  the  field  of  it.  If  it  was 
Mussendom,  it  must  have  occurred  somewhere  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Ras  el  Khoima,  but  even  here  the  country  is  quite  un- 
Buited  for  cuvalry,  as  there  is  no  graaa  or  forage  for  horses 
along  the  whole  of  the  pirate  coast,  and  how  Numenius' 
army  of  cavalry  managed  to  support  itself  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  The  island  of  Ogyris  is  Maseera,  the  Serapis  of 
the  PeripUis,  which  is,  however,  only  nine  miles  from  the 
mainland,  but  it  Is  creditable  to  Pliny  that  he  gives  it  the 
same  circumference  as  the  island  of  Tylos,  which  is  quite 
correct ;  they  correspond  In  size  almost  exactly.  Pliny  now 
passes  on  to  Hadramaut,  whither  I  have  no  intention  of 
following  him  at  present.  In  another  passage  further  on, 
however,  he  appears  to  return  again  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
some  of  the  names  undoubtedly  belong  there,  but  there  Is  so 
I  much  doubt  and  confusion  that  it  seems  hopeless  to  unravel 
I  it  satisfactorily.  He  says:  " Noxt  to  these  are  the  Chacu- 
latic,  then  the  town  of  Sibi,  by  the  Greeks  called  Apate,  the 
Arsi,  the  Codani,  the  Vadei,  who  dwell  in  a  large  town ;  the 
ItaraAaso.'!,  the  Lechieni,  and  the  Island  of  Sygaros,  into  the 
interior  of  which  no  dogs  are  admitted,  and  so  being  esposed 
i-  on  the  sea-shore,  they  wander  about  there  and  are  loft  to  die. 

'  It  hu  t)«eii  niimued  lliat  thv  Bos  el  Cute  of  tlie  Partngnese  ia  a  corruption 
«f  Bm  ca  yad.  But  thu  Huh  el  Gad  (jU!l  i^^j)  ol  the  Arabs  u  ul  goor,  jiul 
Aftaen  mile)  Irom  itu  el  tfaA,  end  tbare  tan  be  Uttk  doubt,  1  tlibk.  that  the 
PortogiUH  pDoU  confaaaded  the  namet  ul  tnu  D«ighlK>ahii£  headhuidB. 
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We  then  come  to  a  gulf  which  rons  far  into  the  interior, 
upon  which  are  situate  the  Lseenitse,  who  have  given  to  it 
their  name ;  also  their  royal  city  of  Agra,  and  upon  the  gulf 
that  of  LsBana,  or,  as  some  call  it,  ^lana ;  indeed,  by  some 
of  our  writers  this  has  been  called  the  ^lanitic  Gulf,  and  by 
others  again  the  ^lenitic ;  Artemidorus  calls  it  the  Alenitic, 
and  Juba  the  LsBnitic."  Who  the  ChaculatSB  are  I  cannot 
guess  even.  The  town  of  Sibi  is  probably  Seeb,  which  he 
mentioned  above  as  Batrasave,  the  word  Apate  being  the 
equivalent  of  El  Batha.  The  Arsi  are  perhaps  the  Harth,  a 
powerful  tribe  in  Oman ;  the  Godani,  the  Beni  Kodha.  The 
Vadei  I  take  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Wady  Semail,  the  moftt 
populous  valley  in  Oman,  and  in  which  is  the  large  town  of 
Semail.  The  BarasassDi  seem  to  be  the  people  of  a  place  in 
Maseera  Island,  called  Abu  Rasas,  the  island  itself  being 
called  just  after  Sygaros,  a  variation,  doubtless,  of  Ogyris. 
The  Lechieni  are  identified  by  Sprenger  with  the  Lihyan 
tribe  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  are  the  same  as  the  LseanitsB ; 
but  riiny  has  made  terrible  confusion  here  by  confounding 
the  name  with  that  of  the  Elenitic  Gulf  in  the  Red  Sea. 


Art.  VriT.— 77(f  Malditf  hlnnfls :  irith  a  Vocabulary  taken 
from  Fi-anfois  Pyrard  tie  Laval,  1602-1607.  By  A.  Gray, 
late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

It  IB  one  of  several  disadvantages  which  the  island  of  Ceylon 
has  had  to  endure  in  its  political  separatioo  from  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire,  that  its  language  lias  until  lately  been  loft 
out  of  the  category  of  Indian  tongues,  and  has  received  but 
little  attention,  except  from  the  few  scholars  whom  so  small 
a  country  has  been  able  to  produce.  There  haa  also  been  an 
nnfortunat«  wrangling  among  those  who  have  touched  the 
subject  as  to  whether  Sinhalese  is  a  Turanian  or  an  Aryan 
tongue.  This  dispute  has  now  for  some  time  been  settled  in 
favour  of  the  Aryan  origin  ;  and  we  can  but  repeat  the  sur- 
prise of  Professor  Childers  that  Mr.  lieames  should  omit  the 
Sinhalese  in  his  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  Modern  Aryan 
Languages  of  India."'  The  naere  mention  of  the  name  of 
Childers  recalls  the  immense  loss  occasioned  to  Ceylon  litera- 
ture by  his  death — a  loss  which  has  been  sadly  crowned  by 
the  doath  of  Dr.  Paul  Ooldschmidt,  at  a  time  when  his  two 
years*  labours  in  the  island  were  about  to  bear  fruit.  It  will 
not  be  long,  we  trust,  ere  others  equally  competent  will  be  in- 
duced to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  which  these  eminent 
scholars  pursued. 

It  waa  Dr.  Ooldachmidt's  taslt  to  investigate  the  history  of 
the  Sinhalese  language  back  to  its  Indian  sources,  to  define 
aa  accurately  as  might  be  the  influences  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali, 
and  to  note  its  correspondence  and  kinship  with  the  other 
descendants  of  those  ancient  tongues,  and  Anally  to  mark  its 
history  through  the  period  when  it  was  known  as  Elu  down 
to  the  Sinhalese  of  to-day.     A  atudy  of  Sinhalese  and  of  the 

<  See  Cbildera,  J.BJi.a.  K.t.  Vol.  VII.  p.  40. 

X.— {XIW  IBBIIfi.]  12 
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Sinhalese  inscriptions  was  of  course  the  first  and  principal 
stage ;  but  the  work  would  not  have  been  complete  without 
an  examination  of  the  dialect  of  the  Maldive  Islands,  where, 
as  has  long  been  known,  a  race  of  Sinhalese  origin  resides, 
and  a  language  of  Sinhalese  descent  is  spoken.     And  it  was 
during  Dr.  Goldschmidt's  first  year  in  Ceylon,  while  I  was 
in  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him,  that  a  visit  to  the 
Maldives  was  suggested,  which  was  fated  never  to  be  per- 
formed.    On  my  return  to  this  country  in  1876,  it  struck  me 
that  the  vocabulary  which  I  now  offer  might  be  of  some  use 
to  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  before  he  could  visit  the  islands  himself, 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  this  view  that  I  compiled  it.     I  was 
also  aware  that  the  late  Governor  of  Ceylon,  Sir  W.  Gregory, 
had  long  outortained  hopes  of  being  able  to  visit  these  islands 
during  his  term  of  office;  but  he  has  returned  to  Europe 
without  olFooting  a  journey  which  would  have  had  results  as 
im|mrtaut  and  beneficial  to  those  concerned  as  have  accrued 
(ii  Ct>yloii  iVom  his  eosthetic  tastes  and  kindly  interest  in 
thiiiir^  uativt). 

Ki*MU\)oiii  Pynird  of  Laval  in  Bas-Maine  was  one  of  a 
iHMU|»uuy  of  Fivnoh  adventurers,  who,  incited  by  the  reports 
\\(  grtH4t  tliMoovorios  made  and  vast  wealth  gained  by  the 
luuriuorMitf  otiior  oountrios  in  the  sixteenth  century,  equipped 
tw(»  voMMi'U,  wliioh  loft  St.  Malo  in  Normandy  in  the  year 
Idol.  Pyrurd  was  on  board  the  Corbin.  Both  vessels 
rouiidiul  tlu)  (vupo,  and  left  Madagascar  in  safety ;  but  the 
(Wbint  piloted  by  an  Englishman  who  had  lost  his  bearings 
ill  tliu  Iiuliun  Ocoan,  was  wrecked  on  the  Malosmadou  Atoll 
of  tho  Maldives  on  the  2nd  July,  1602.  The  crew  were 
luknii  ('iipiive,  and  all  the  property  recovered  from  the  wreck 
liueuinn  by  Mttldive  law  the  property  of  the  king.  The  sub- 
aie(|  11011 1  \\\nU)Ty  of  the  captives  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
timt  of  Knox's  crew  in  Ceylon.  They  were  dispersed  to 
Vttrioij«  iMliinds,  to  prevent  conspiracy  to  escape.  Some  were 
hhm'mU'A^  many  died  from  sickness.  Prrard,  by  learning  the 
lttri^iiiig<5  and  conducting  himself  discreetly,  won,  as  Knox 
f\'u\,  thi3  favour  of  his  guardians,  and«  finally,  of  the  king;  and 
in  i\^  mmt  way  was  allowed  to  go  fitom  island  to  ialand  tx 
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parposes  of  trade.  His  captivity  was  shorter  than  that  of 
Knox.  In  1607,  when  he  hod  been  five  years  at  the  islands, 
the  King  of  Bengal  made  a  descent  with  a  powerful  fleet 
mantled  by  Mukwaa,  ravaged  the  islands,  slew  the  king,  and 
conveyed  Pyrard  to  India.  Here  he  underwent  many  further 
adventures  and  more  captivity,  and  it  was  not  till  1611  that 
he  once  more  set  foot  on  tho  beloved  soil  of  France.  His 
adventures,  and  his  evident  honesty  in  their  narration,  created 
BO  warm  an  interest  in  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  it 
went  through  no  less  than  four  editions  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Eegarding  these  editions  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

Ist,  of  1611,  8vo.,  published  the  year  of  Pyrard's  return. 
It  is  hardly  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  third  or  fourth  edition, 
and  was  evidently  a  hasty  sketch  of  a  story  which  was  creating 
interest  at  the  time.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  not  by 
Pyrard  himself,  but,  at  his  dictation,  by  Pierre  Bergeron. 
Querard,  in  his  "Superch^ries  Litteraires  Devoil^ee,"  re- 
marks :  "  Une  premiere  redaction  bien  moins  developp^e 
Bvait  M  publi^e  avec  le  nom  de  Pyrard.  .  ,  ,  Huet  a  men- 
tionne  sur  son  exemplaire  possed^  par  la  BiblJotbeque  imp^- 
riale  que  Pyrard  n'avait  fait  que  fournir  les  memoirea  sur 
lequels  Bergeron  ecrivit  cette  relation :  ce  fait  est  confirm^ 
par  le  temoignage  de  8orbiere  qui  declare  '  ce  Pyrard  chirur- 
gien  asaez  idiot  et  qui  n'eljt  pas  est4  capable  de  former  un 
discours  de  longue  haleine'  (Sorberiana,  p.  115)." 

2nd,  of  1615-16,  8vo.  I  have  not  seen  this  edition.  It  is 
not  in  the  British  Museum.  I  find,  however,  from  the 
French  Catalogue  of  Voyages,  that  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  the  third.     It  contains  the  Maldive  vocabulary. 

3rd,  of  1619,  8vo.  This  is  the  edition  I  have  used,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  fourth,  as  it  was  published  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  author,  and  contains  the  vocabulary. 

4th,  of  1679,  4to.  This  edition  was  edited  by  Duval,  after 
the  death  of  Pyrard.  It  seems  t«  be  a  careful  reprint  of  the 
third,  but  for  some  reason  the  vocabulary  has  been  omitted. 

Seoidee  these  French  editions,  the  work  has  been  translated 
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Abridgments  of  it  will  be  foand 


f-^j^-s.  fffJiMsicns  of  Tovages :    I   may  instanoe 
^  T|«cwf»    Lb  Have,  1753),  vol.  10;  Charton, 
^  iLTtafctf  ic  Moienies  (Paris,  1856),  toL  4.     Also 
T  53C-w«-  «  ■  ?'«?«*''*  Pilgrims,"  and  "  The  AVorld  Dis- 
^  ■«*■  ^'-    -^  Jf*"  pages  have  been  translated  by  Capt. 

~.X,  n  w  I  cod.  Geog.  Jonm.  vol.  ii.   The  book  has 
Otf  jcTtfcnon  it  deserres  in  England,  and  I  am 
^^  awir  .>^^'^a  possesses  a  single  copy  of  it.     It  does 
j^Trtr-  It  :iw  OawJogue  of  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society's 
:  ?»,»<-^  *«*»•  ^^-"^^^  I  ^^^c  not  a  list  to  refer  to,  it  is  nn- 
,;^«    £iwi  k  -ivc^  ^^  little  known  should  be  in  the  Colombo 
.  ;f^«.     V^'tfu:  is'  it  be  there,  I  presume  that  some  advance 
;    r«i  ^-viNv^t^^  of  the  Maldive  language  may  be  made  by 
^^^^•wsjaiii^  :i^  interesting  Tocabulary  of  Pyrard.      The 
^^%.    ^iKiC  v^vabulary  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that 
,..'«M  .>  ^^•-  Christopher,  R.X..  in  the  J.S.A.S.  VoL  VI. 
.cs.  *  •^-     ^^'  Christopher  was  engaged  under  the  Indian 
i:j.«jtttuiett;  in  the  survey  of  the  Atolls,  and  during  his 
,,a^c*iivv  :here  he  seems  to  have  obtained  a  considerable 
^ v^^.**;*  siiivv  with  the  language.*     As  it  will  be  of  great  im- 
^.».,*>^iwv  :o  scholars  to  compare  the  language  of  the  beginning 
^    iW   seventeenth  century  with  that  of  the  nineteenth,  I 
*w>v    yl;4v\\l  side  by  side  with  Pyrard's  the   words   given 
A.wucver  given'  by  Christopher  to  express  the  same  idea. 
•    wve  not  thought  it  necessary  to  copy  the  whole  of  Chris- 
,,^»aor's  vocabulary,  for  two  reasons:    ^i.'^  the  J.R.A.S.  is 
*^vv**sible  to  all  scholars;  ai.>  the  lansruage  as  sriven  bv  him 
dk  :hat  of  to-dav,  and  anv  one  who  visits  the  Atolls  will  find 
'iNLUg  dictionaries  of  more  than  the  thousand  words  or  so 
^ivou  by  Christopher.* 

'muiu»:<-.     u>  *:.iv  e\:;i;.::x'  :r\>".v.  J •.■.?.;•.  I>.»4.  to  S*v:t7::>r,  lSc3. — Trans. 

ihw'UkiS.  \i  \\\\  '.v.ix'rv.vAi'.oi'.  i>  xvttxv^  Mr  I .  *k  .*.\\:a  Mu.l.^/.y.ir  :*  ivlltvtinff 
lu^U-kuU  U\x  \)\c  •,»lirlyy^^  Vh**  \V>'.x".*.  li\'^c:Tr:r::ii3  «.".:'.i  do  w»*'  «o  hint  to 
ilu'  MjIiU^c  Su'.u«  \V.\\  *  w^  y.».4v.ttvt '.'.*!*  >»vv.\l  Sf  A  ^:i.*^f  i^vi'ptable  offering 
\\iA\i  \\w  vo^iiiw  l\t;uul  ?.xh  v.tU  «'jiKm  ^:v*aj:^i  ^>  f~t-  ;juls  A^sujd  Ambassador. 
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From  a  comparison  of  Pyrard'a  Maldivan  witt  Sinhalese, 
philologists  may  be  able  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  date 
of  the  separation  of  the  races.  I  will  translate  here  Pyrard'a 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Maldivans ; 

"The  natives  hold  that  the  Maldives  were  formerly  peopled 
by  the  Cingala  (bo  the  inhabitants  of  Ceyian  are  named),  but 
I  find  that  the  Maldivans  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  Cingala, 
who  are  black  and  ill  shapes.  The  former  are  well  shaped 
and  proportioned,  and  difier  bat  little  from  ourselves,  except 
in  their  colour,  which  is  olive.  Yet  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  climate  and  lapse  of  time  have  rendered  them  more  fair 
than  were  those  who  first  colonized  the  islands." 

Again,  "They  say  that  the  Maldives  began  to  be  inhabited 
about  400  years  ago  [circa  a.d.  1200],  and  that  the  first  who 
came  and  peopled  them  were  (as  I  have  already  said  in  pass- 
ing) the  Cingalles  of  the  island  of  Ceyian,  which  is  not  far 
distant,  and  were  idolaters,  but  have  since  changed  their 
religion,  it  being  about  150  or  200  years  at  moat  since  they 
received  Mahometanisro  through  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  who, 
while  trading  over  all  the  coulinent  and  islands  of  India, 
brought  there  also  their  law,  which  has  since  remained  in 
most  of  those  parts.'  It  also  appears  that  it  was  then  that 
the  Tartars,  who  extended  their  dominion  throughout  the 
East,  and  even  to  these  islands,  became  infected  with  this 
accursed  and  false  doctrine  of  liahomet.  The  Maldivans 
have  ever  siace  retained  this  faith  even  to  the  present 
time." 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Pyrard  has  a  chapter  on 
Ceylon,  which  commences  thus  : 

"  While  I  was  at  Gfoa  with  the  Portuguese,  I  was  a 
soldier  in  most  of  the  armies  which  they  equipped  while  I 
sojourned  among  them,  chiefly  on  the  coast  where  Goa  is,  in 
the  ialand  of  Ceyian,  in  Malacca,  Samatra,  Java,  and  other 

'  IbD  Batuta,  while  cesiding  at  Ihe  Ual^v«i,  marrivJ,  about  1340  a.d.,  iIih 
dkoghtn'  of  a  riiiei  who  was  EianilsOD  of  the  SuIUa  Daouil.  whu  niiB  the  ^unJ- 
wn  of  ChenaiirSiali.  the  first  king  wbu  embmcod  the  MohaniniBdnD  faith. — Iba. 
BaL,  Ttiiia,  1B58.  vol.  iv.  p.  1S4.  The  probable  date  uf  die  ooDTersion  ii  tbere- 
fon  ItOO  AJ>.  Iba  Batota  uv  the  record  eugrsvea  ia  wood  in  tlio  chief  moBouc, 
I   9.4.  p.  181 
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islands  of  the  Sound,  and  the  Moluocas,  and  was  paid  as 
the  others." 

He  did  not  apparently  serve  long  in  Ceylon,  and  perhaps 
did  not  go  heyond  the  Portuguese  fortresses  of  Colombo  and 
Galle.  His  knowledge  of  the  Kandyan  kingdom  amounts 
to  this :  "  The  principal  and  greatest  king  of  the  island  is 
called  Rashil;  there  are  many  other  kings."  He  mentions 
that  the  Sinhalese  ''  wear  their  hair  long,  as  do  the  Maldi- 
vans."  When  he  says  that  the  Maldiyans  are  olive  and  the 
Sinhalese  black,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  he  served  only 
in  a  Tamil  district  of  Ceylon,  and  never  saw  the  fair-skinned 
Eandyans.  I  shall  point  out  hereafter  that  Pyrard  knew  of 
Tamil  only  as  the  language  of  Ceylon. 

The  date  given  by  Pyrard  of  the  colonization  of  the 
Maldives  (a.d.  1200)  must  be  put  back  several  centuries. 
Pappus  of  Alexandria  (end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.) 
reckoned  1370  islands  as  dependencies  of  Ceylon.^  Fah- 
Hian  (beginning  of  fifth  century  a.d.)  says:  "On  every 
side  (of  Ceylon)  are  small  islands,  perhaps  amounting  to 
one  hundred  in  number.  They  are  distant  from  one  another 
t«n  or  twenty  //,  and  as  much  as  two  hundred  /t.  All 
of  them  depend  on  the  great  island.  Most  of  them  pro- 
duce precious  stones  and  pearls"  (Beal's  Buddhist  Pilgrims, 
p.  148).  We  hear  also  of  these  islands  from  Ptolemy  and 
Cosmas.  Both  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  inhabited 
in  their  day.  Cosmas  (sixth  century)  says :  "  Around  the 
island  (Taprobane)  are  a  great  number  of  small  islands ;  all 
possess  fresh  water,  and  are  planted  with  coco-nut.  They 
are  situate  very  close  to  each  other."  He  gives  them  no 
name. 

Sulejrman,  the  Persian  traveller  of  the  ninth  century  (see 
Reinaud,  Relation  des  Voyages  faits  par  les  Arabes,  et  les 
Persans  dans  Tlnde  et  k  la  Chine  dans  le  ix®  siecle),  calls 
them  Dybadjat,*  and  mentions  that  "  they  are  governed  by 
a  queen,  that  they  are  all  inhabited,  and  that  a  brisk  trade 

^  Moses  Cborenensis,  bj  Whiston,  1786,  p.  367. 

*  Afterwards  cormpted  by  Arab  writers  to  Rybah&t,  and  by  the  French  to 
Roibahat. 
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carried  on  in  cowries,  amber,  and  coir."  A  notice  of 
the  Maldives  will  also  be  found  in  the  travels  of  the  two 
Muhammadana  ("ninth  century),  a  translation  of  which  is 
given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages. 

Albvrouny  (eleventh  century)  calls  them  all  Dyvah,  di- 
viding them  into  Dyvah  Konzah,  i.e.  Cowrie  Islands,  and 
Dyvah  Kauhar,  the  Coir  Islands,  from  their  chief  products.' 

I  find  no  mention  in  Pyrard  of  any  other  race  who  may 
have  yielded  to  Sinhalese  conquerors,  and  if  the  Sinhalese 
were  the  first  colonists,  they  were  probably  there  as  far  back 
as  the  Christian  era,  when  Ceylon  was  a  powerful  monarchy. 
There  are  probably  many  passages  in  the  various  unpub- 
lished Sinhalese  books  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the 
Maldives  with  Ceylon  prior  to  the  Portuguese  advent,  and 
the  Sinhalese  pandits  would  do  a  service  by  extracting  such 
information.  Of  demon  worship,  bali  worship,  and  Sinhalese 
superstitions  generally,  abundant  illustration  is  afiTorded  by 
both  Pyrard  and  Christopher,  in  descriptions  which  have 
their  counterpart  in  Knox's  'Ceylon.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  but  few  traces  of  Buddhism.*  The  principal 
festival,  that  of  poycacan,  celebrated  at  the  full  moon  of 
April  or  May,  at  once  recalls  the  '  depoya '  (ftdl  moon)  of 
Weeat  (May),  when  the  Sinhalese  commemorate  the  attain- 
ment of  Nirwana  by  Gautama.  But  the  Maldivans  attribute 
the  origin  of  the  festival  to  the  first  introduction  of  rice  to 
the  islands,  which  would  connect  it  rather  with  the  '  Alut 
Sal,'  or  new  rice,  festival  of  Ceylon  (held  in  January),  than 
with  the  thoroughly  Buddhistic  holiday  of  May  (v.  infrd, 
p.  201,  s.V.  Poyeacan).  It  can  hardly  be  that  the  Maldivans, 
living  in  close  proximity,  if  not  subject,'  to  the  Sinhalese, 

'  Joam.  Asiatiqnc.  18««,  p.  2C5. 

*  Li«ut.  L'brutopber  remarks  {^Tnm 
ha  h*d  been  informed  br  a  Ruddhut  priert  tbnt  1^ 
ia  imi  of  ths  Uliioda,  the  nunes  of  wbicb,  boweTer,  be  forgot. 
oaanl  tfac  isliuidt  of  Mali  AloU  is  Ftharmanltar/MrH,  'tbe  deligbCful  cilr  of 
■■■       •     ■         '     '  "    -  ofthe 


eog.  Bnc  tol  i.  p.  3U),that 
o  Buddhist  templea  -       *     ■ 


wfhtrw.'     It  i«  alio  anid  thnt  lbs  Moldive  dead  k 


«od  tbe  Isft  on  the  left  thi^h,  the  body  bping;  Uid  on  tbe  rieht  tide.   Cbrislophet 
mlio  ujs  that  the  bo-tree  lb  etill  ^ovn  ai  the  mofionn,  ana  b«ld  iq  vonemtioD. 
■  Tvnnant'a  Cerlon,  rol.  iL  p.  \15.    Seal's  BuddW  PUgriou,  p.  148.     MoiM 
1736,  p.  267. 
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escaped  conversion  during  those  centuries  when  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  was  still  in  Buddhism,  and  they  themselves 
had  only  a  barbarous  faith ;  yet  the  traces  of  an  intervening 
Buddhism  are  curiously  faint.^  Whatever  further  inquiry 
in  that  direction  may  prove,  the  picture  presented  by  the 
modem  religious  state  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Sinhalese 
family  is  curious  indeed.  The  one  has  held  to  the  cosmo- 
politan principles,  the  atheistic  creed,  and  the  simple  worship 
of  the  Buddhist  faith ;  the  other  has  adopted  the  exclusive, 
monotheistic,  and  ceremonious  faith  of  Muhammad.  These 
religions  have  not,  however,  altered  to  any  extent  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  race,  and  both  have  suffered  the  co-existence 
of  the  older  worship  of  demons  and  of  the  elements, — a 
common  inheritance  of  both  branches  of  the  family,  but  an 
alien  to  both  their  creeds.  It  may  be  that  during  long 
centuries  no  life  was  imparted  to  Maldive  Buddhism  from 
Ceylon,  and  that  the  religion  of  '  the  Blessed  One '  at 
last  flickered  to  extinction,  while  the  barbarous  rites  and 
superstitions  of  the  dewales  and  the  groves  remained  con- 
nected in  the  native  mind  with  those  purely  temporal  ills 
from  which  in  their  daily  life  men  sought  deliverance. 
Such  must  have  been  the  religious  state  of  the  Maldives 
when  the  Arabs  began  to  frequent  the  Atolls — ^a  worship  of 
devils  who  brought  sickness,  and  of  the  wind  and  stars  who 
ruled  the  sea — and  it  must  have  been  without  real  resistance 
that  another  realm  was  added  to  the  vast  spiritual  empire 
of  Islam.^ 

*  The  modem  Maldive  for  *  image  *  is  budu  (J.R.A.S.  Vol.  VI.  p.  67).  Ibn 
Batuta  (Paris  ed.  1858,  vol.  iv.  p.  126)  mentions  boudkhanah  *an  iaol  temple*; 
see  next  note.  The  word  bodd^  however,  was  a  general  term  for  an  idol  temple 
with  the  Arab  Oriental  travellers,  and  seems  only  to  indicate  that  the  Buddhist 
parts  of  India  were  the  first  mited  by  the  Arabs. — Joom.  Asiat.  1845,  p.  167. 

'  The  story  of  the  Muhammadan  conversion,  as  ^ven  by  Ibn  Batuta,  contain- 
ing so  curious  a  record  of  the  superstitious  worship  mentioned  by  Pyrard  (v.i. 
sub  V.  Stare)  y  and  existing  at  the  present  day,  should  not  be  omitted  in  this 
connexion  : — "  When  the  people  of  the  islands  were  idolators,  there  appeared  to 
them  every  month  an  evil  spirit,  who  came  from  the  sea,  resembling  a  ship  filled 
with  lamps.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  natives  when  they  beheld  him  to  adorn  a 
young  virgin,  and  to  conduct  her  to  a  boudkhdnah^  or  temple  of  idols,  built  on 
the  shore,  and  having  a  window  by  which  she  could  be  seen.  They  left  her  for 
the  night,  and  when  they  retumea  in  the  morning  they  found  her  violated  and 
dead.  So  every  month  they  cast  lots,  and  he  on  whom  the  lot  fell  gave  up  his 
daughter.     In  course  of  time  arrived  a  Maghr^bin,  named  Abou'l  Berec&t,  the 
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.  have  collected  the  remarks  of  Pyrard  concerning  the 
Maldive  language,  and  will  now  give  a  translation  of  them. 
The  reference  before  each  passage  is  to  the  page  of  the  third 
edition  of  Pyrard's  Voyage, 

P.  138.  "  There  are  two  languages  in  use.  The  first  is 
that  peculiar  to  the  Maldives,  which  is  a  very  full  one.  In 
the  five  years  and  more  which  I  spent  there  t  had  mastered 
it  as  though  it  were  my  mother- tongue,  and  was  quite  familiar 
with  it.  The  second  is  the  Arabic,  which  is  much  cultivated, 
and  is  learnt  by  them  as  Latin  ia  with  us.  It  is  also  used  in 
their  daily  prayers.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  languages, 
such  as  those  of  Gambaye,  Guzerati,  of  Malalaca,  and  the 

Berber,  irho  knew  by  heart  the  glorious  Koran.  He  loilged  in  the  bouse  of  an 
old  waman  at  Mahttl.  One  day  he  found  her  faniUy  aasembled,  sod  the  women 
weepJDg  lu  at  B  funeral.  He  Bslied  but  could  not  be  made  to  nudentaiid  the 
cauM,  nnffl  an  interpieler  ctime  who  told  him  that  the  lot  had  fallen  upon  the 
oM  woman,  and  that  she  had  one  only  daughter.  Abuu'l  Berocat  (hen  said  to  the 
old  woman,  '  I  will  ko  to-niffht  in  thy  daughter'*  Mead ' :  he  was  then  entiratj 
beardleu.  So  at  night,  after  his  ablu^ons.  he  was  led  to  the  idol  temple.  There 
he  set  himself  to  recite  the  Korun,  and  in  a  while  beheld  the  demon.  He  con- 
tinned  his  recitation,  and  the  demon,  as  eoad  as  he  came  within  hearing  of 
the  Koran,  plunged  into  the  lea.  So  when  it  was  dawn,  the  peonle,  who  came 
ai  was  their  enstom  to  remote  and  bum  the  coTpae.  found  the  Meghr£bin  aCill 
reciting  the  Konn.  He  was  conducted  to  the  King,  named  Clitnmtaiah,  who 
WW  Mlimiahed  to  bear  what  had  happened.  Tlie  Ma^hrfhin  then  propoeed  to 
him  to  embrace  the  true  faith,  and  pressed  him  to  receiie  it.  But  Cnenoolazah 
•aid,  '  Stay  with  iu  till  next  month :  and  if  yon  do  wun  as  you  have  now  dona 
■nd  eacape  the  evil  genie.  I  will  he  conierted.'  Ulie  atran^r  remained,  and 
God  dispos^  the  heart  of  the  King  le  receive  the  true  faith.  He  becams 
Uusulman  before  the  end  of  the  month,  with  his  wivea,  children,  and  conrL  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  month  the  Maghr^bin  was  conducted  to  the  idol 
temple;  but  the  demon  eame  not,  and  he  recited  the  Korun  till  the  morning, 
whni  the  Sultan  and  his  subjecta  arrived,  and  found  him  bo  employed.  They 
then  broke  the  idols  and  raied  the  temple  to  the  ground.  The  people  of  the 
ialoud  embraced  the  faith,  and  sent  moBcugen  who  eonverted  the  other  ialandera 
abo.  The  Sfaghr£bin  remained  among  them  and  enjoyed  their  high  esteem: 
and  it  wai  the  doctrine  of  his  feet,  vii.  that  of  the  Imam  Hulik,  which  the 
natives  profebsed.  Even  at  preKBI  they  re«pect  the  Maghr^binei  for  his  sake. 
He  bitilt  a  moHgne  wbicb  is  known  hv  bis  name.  I  have  read  the  following 
insoription  graven  in  wood  on  the  enclosed  pulpit  of  the  grand  moiquo :  ■  Tha 
Sultan  AhiHti  Ckmauratah  hat  rtetirtd  tht  Inn  faiih  at  tht  handt  of  Jieu'l 
StTte/U,  IS*  Btrhtr,  Iht  Mashr^Un.'  ....  One  nieht  before  I  knew  of  tbe«e 
tbingt,  when  I  was  at  one  of  my  occopationa.  I  heard  of  a  audden  people  crying 
with  lond  voice  the  formulw,  '  There  is  no  God  but  God,'  and  '  tiod  is  very 
ptmX.'  I  anw  children  carrying  Eoraue  on  their  heads,  and  women  capping  the 
inaidat  ot  basins  anil  vessels  o?  copper.  I  was  astonished  and  siud,  '  What  is 
happaniogF'  and  they  replied,  'Do  you  not  see  the  sea  P '  Upon  which  I 
loolud  and  saw  a  kind  of  Urge  vessel,  aeeminglv  full  of  lamps  and  chaQng-diahes. 
(Ine  atid  to  me,  '  It  is  the  demon  :  be  ahows  himself  once  a  month  :  but  when 
once  we  have  done  as  yon  have  seen,  he  returns  and  does  lu  no  harm.'  " — Iba 
BtL,  Paiii  ad,  vol.  ir. 
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Portuguese,^  which  some  learn  for  the  sake  of  trade^  and  by 
reason  of  the  communication  they  have  with  those  peoples. 
In  the  Atoll  of  Souadou  and  towards  the  south  they  speak  a 
language  hard  to  understand,  rough  and  barbarous,  but  still 
it  is  the  common  (Maldive)  language." 

Appendix.  Introduction  to  Vocabulary.  "  I  have  re- 
marked in  many  places  in  my  book  on  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages which  are  current  throughout  the  East  Indies ;  and  I 
shall  content  myself  here  with  merely  repeating  that  at  Gtoa. 
and  its  environs,  besides  the  Portuguese,  which  is  the  chief 
one  in  vogue,  there  is  a  native  language  called  Canarine 
(Canarese) ;  then  there  is  the  Malabar^  which  prevails  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Malabar  coast,  then  in  Zeilan  '  and 
Cape  Comory  as  far  as  Goa;  for  on  the  coast  towards  the 
east  they  speak  generally  the  Ghizerate  language,  which  ex- 
tends over  the  continent  and  the  country  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  is  spoken  also  in  Cambaye,  Bengale,  Bisnagat,  and  else- 
where, differing  only  in  its  dialects  and  idioms.  And  in 
Malacca  there  is  the  Malay  language,  which  prevails  over  a 
wide  extent,  even  to  the  isles  of  the  Sound,  Sumatra,  the 
Javas,  Moluccas,  and  others.  As  for  the  Maldives,  they  have 
a  language  apart,  which  is  spoken  only  in  these  islands,  and 
the  best  is  spoken  in  the  northern  islands  more  immediately 
under  the  king.  For  towards  the  south  they  speak  bar- 
barously, being  further  from  the  coast,  and  from  traffic  with 
other  nations.  Besides  this  vulgar  tongue  there  is  also  the 
Arabic,  for  the  affairs  of  religion  and  the  sciences,  as  Latin 
is  with  us,  and  is  only  spoken  and  understood  by  the  priests 
and  the  learned.  I  could  have  made  a  complete  dictionary 
of  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  my  long  residence  had  given  me  a 
sufficiently  large  and  exact  acquaintance  with  it,  but,  not  to 
weary  my  readers,  I  will  content  myself  with  giving  some  of 
the  principal  and  more  necessary  words,  which  will  satisfy 
even  the  most  curious." 

'  The  Portugaese  overran  the  Maldives  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  having  dis- 
covered them  in  1506,  the  same  year  in  which  they  first  visited  Ceylon.  The 
Maldivans  afterwards  rehelled,  and  obtained  a  treaty  according  them  the  same 
independence  which  they  at  present  enjoy  under  the  British  Government. 

*  Here  again  is  a  proof  that  Pyrard  was  acquainted  only  with  Tamil  Ceylon. 


THE  MALDIVE  ALPHABET («)  COMPARED  WITH  THE  ANCIENT  SINHALESK<>) 
Name.  Value. 
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NoTK.  (i)  The  Maldive  alphabet  is  taken  from  Christopher's  list,  carefully  compared 
with  his  facsimile  of  a  Maldive  letter.     {\  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  VI.) 

NoTK.  (})  The  Sinhalese  letters  are  taken  from  a  photo^fraph  of  the  inscriptkm  of 
Nissanka  Malla  (A.  D.  1191.)  discovered  at  Anuradhapura  in  1874. 
NoTi.  {\)  The  vowd  siens  are  called yi/i,  or  severally,     aha^  abH^   iH,  tbi,  ebe.  He, 
n/'u,  ubu,  olfo  and  oto,  JtU: 

"Only  six  consonants  can  take  the  sokun  (•)  over  them,  and  consequently  these  only 
can  terminate  a  syllable;  they  are  a,  n,  n,  rh,  s,  &  t.  and  in  this  case  with  the  eitcqi- 
tion  of  8,  their  sounds  receive  some  modification:  a  becomes  g;  n  or  n  sometimes  take  tne 
sound  of  ngi  t  is  sounded  like  a  very  short  i;  and  rh  merely  takes  the  sound  of  the 
fcMlowinn  consonant,  ^ving-  an  emphasis  to  the  syllable  it  terminates:  but  when  rh 
terminates  the  word  it  is  silent,  and  appears  wholly  unnecessary,  except  for  the 
division  It  causes,  but  the  natives  cannot  understand  writing-  without  it.  "Chnstopher  in 
I.  K.  A.  S.  VI.  4S'  There  is  no  inherent  vowel  'a';  accordingly  every  oooscNimnt 
luui  either  a  vowd  sign  or  the  tokun:  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  consonant  cannot  take 
Ut«  ^^kuHf  It  Is  chan|red  to  one  which  can.  The  initial  vowels  are  formed  hj  the  qnm 
CrMttonant '  a '  with  tne  aopropriate  vowd  sign,  and  the  second  of  two  vow^  foUoinng 
i  oofiionAnt  Is  •xprctsed  in  the  tame  way,  thus  '  gai '  is  written  '  g '  with  tlm  ^pora 
dfll '  i  *  fottow«d  by  tht  quad  •  consonant '  a '  with  the  sign  '  i '. 
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P.  143.  "The  priests  teacli  tlie  children  to  read  and  write 
the  language  of  the  country  and  the  Arabic," 

P.  205.  "Their  studies  are  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  ond 
to  leara  their  Alcoran,  for  they  are  oil  obliged  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  that.  The  letters  are  of  three  kinds :  (i.)  the 
Arabic,  with  some  letters  and  points,  which  they  have  added 
to  express  their  own  language;  (ii.)  another  whose  characters 
are  peculiar  to  the  Maldive  language ;  (iii.)  a  third,  which  ia 
common  to  Ceylon  and  a  great  part  of  India." 

It  may  be  concluded  with  confidence  that  the  third  alphabet 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  Sinhalese,  but  the  Tamil.'  Ilad 
Pyrard  known  the  Sinhalese,  he  could  not  have  said  that  it 
was  common  to  a  great  part  of  India.  Tamil  was  probably 
at  that  time,  as  it  is  now  in  the  bazars  of  Ceylou,  the  lim- 
guage  of  trade.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  Pyrard 
knew  little  of  Sinhalese  Ceylon,  The  second  alphabet  men- 
tioned was  doubtless  that  derived  from  the  Sinhalese,  part  of 
which  is  in  use  in  the  Maldives  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Christopher,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  baa  given  a  list  of 
the  Maldive  characters  ancient  and  modem,  and  Mr.  Prinaep 
has  given  another  (J.E.A.S.  Beng.  vol.  v.  p.  784),  obtained 
from  the  captain  of  a  Maldive  vessel  at  Calcutta. 

I  am  enabled  to  give,  on  the  plate  opposite  this  page,  lists 
of  the  Sinhalese  and  Maldivan  letters  in  parallel  columns, 
from  which  the  resemblance  between  the  Old  Maldivan  and 
Old  Sinhalese  will  be  apparent.  The  last  nine  of  the  old 
letters  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  first  nine  Arabic 
numerals.  Formerly  the  Maldivan  language  was  written 
&om  led  to  right,  but  since  the  supremacy  of  Muhammadan 
literature  it  has  been  written  from  right  to  left.*     It  will  be 

'  Andao  thinkatbe  Fortagaece  editor,  VUgem  ie  F.  Tjmri,Ni)n  Ooa,  1353, 
Tol.  L  ^  ISO. 

*  l^OHp  (J.A.5.  Beng.  toI.  t.  p.  TBI)  atnte*  tlist  modem  Maldivui  i« 
written  (ram  left  to  right ;  bnl  with  u\  lespecl  to  so  grr»t  a  name,  I  leir  be  wot 
IlliWlllilll  1  wilt  here  quote  whnt  Christopher  (Bom.  Geog.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  6i) 
Mfl  on  the  lubject :  "  The  diffprent  oritlBD  chintctBr*  found  on  tombfltonea  on 
the  Hildire  iBlnnila  are  of  three  Lintls:  I.  The  most  ancient  are  cnllrd  bj  the 
lutiiM  Diu-fii  Outnrg  {letters  of  the  g(»da?)  which  in  nil  likelihood  were  nsed 
b;  Iha  Grit  inhabitants,  but  now  the  knovled^  of  ihem  is  ueulv  lost,  being 
\  wadoed  to  ■  few  indiiiduiils.  In  the  Southern  Atolli  ■  knowledge  lA  this  writing 
i   tppran  to  hare  b«en  retained  longeit,  for  it  it  not  remembered  in  the  Northein 
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hard  to  find  another  historical  instance  of  so  radical  a 
change. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society  or  the 
Oeylon  Goyemment  possess  any  of  the  Maldive  charts^  speci- 
mens of  which  would  certainly  be  interesting  objects  in  the 
New  Museum  at  Colombo.  Pyrard  (p.  112)  says :  "  I  have 
seen  many  Maldive  charts  with  the  dangerous  reefs  accurately 
described."  Emerson  Tennent  mentions  that  he  too  saw  them.^ 
It  is  also  stated  in  Mr.  Christopher's  paper ^  that  Sir  A.  John- 
ston, late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  presented  two  such  charts 
to  the  Asiatic  Society,  as  well  as  a  '^  copy  in  the  Maldive  lan- 
guage of  the  book  of  astrology,  according  to  which  the 
navigators  decided  upon  the  days  of  departure  from,  and  the 
arrival  at  different  places,  and  the  probable  success  of  their 
voyage."  ^ 

ones  at  all,  whereas  orders  are  now  written  at  Mal^  in  this  character  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Atolls.  No  old  manuscripts  with  this  character  are 
preserved.  One  peculiarity  in  the  alphabet  is  that  some  of  the  consonants 
change  their  form  according  to  the  yarious  TOwel-sounds  with  which  they  are 
united,  the  construction  of  the  letter  being  altogether  different.  This  character  ii 
written  from  the  left  hand.  2.  Arabic  (most  inscriptions  are  in  it).  3.  Modem 
Maldive,  culled  Qahali  Tana^  written  from  the  right  hand,  was  introduced  when 
the  Portuguese  garrison  was  overcome,  and  Muhammadanism  re-established  by  a 
chief  and  men  from  the  Northern  Atolls,  and  is  now  used  throughout  the  islands. 
The  language  spoken  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  Atolls,  though  the 
Southern  ones  have  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  as  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Mrriting  longest,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  dialect  will  have  the 
most  resemblance  to  the  lan^age  of  the  aborigines,  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
intercourse  with  Bengal  and  other  parts,  the  language  now  spoken  at  Mal£  is 
intermixed  with  many  foreie^n  words.  There  are  several  kinds  of  Tana  writing  ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  one  at  present  used  was  not  generaUy 
adopted  until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  many  tombstones  are  evic^ntly  in- 
Bcrined  in  a  character  differing  from  the  Gabali  Tana :  the  letters  at  least  naye 
a  different  sound,  and  the  signs  for  vowels  are  different."  The  mariners  who  con- 
vcrsotl  with  Prinsep  could  not  have  been  some  of  the  few  individuals  who  knew 
the  *'I)ewohi  llaKura,"  for  the  letters  used  by  them  are  clearly  the  Gabali 
Tana,  containing  the  nine  Arabic  numerals.  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  few  wonls  in  Maldive  character  given  in  Prinsep's  plate  are  written  from  left 
to  right,  except  on  the  inference  drawn  from  Christopher's  assertion  of  the  present 
use  of  tile  Dnvfhi  i/rtAwr*.  The  orders  issued  to  the  Southern  Atolls  may  be  not 
only  writt4m  in  the  ancient  character,  but  also  in  the  ancient  direction,  i.*.  left  to 
right.  If  Prinsep's  informant  was  a  Government  officer,  or  a  man  from  the 
Southern  Atolls,  he  may  have  been  able  to  use  both  methods.  As  to  the  ordinary 
methml  there  is  no  doubt.  (See  the  facsimile  of  a  Maldive  letter  in  the  Joumu 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VI.) 
'  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  612,  note. 

•  J.H.A.a.  Vol.  VI. 

*  I  rt^gret  that  neither  charts  nor  book  can  be  found  at  present  in  the  Library 
of  the  Uoyal  Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Vaux.  however,  entertains  hopes  of  coming 
upon  them  in  the  ooutm  of  hit  labours  upon  the  new  catalogue. 
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Before  procGediog  to  give  Pyrard's  vocabulaiy,  I  must 
remind  those  who  peruse  it — 

(i.)  That  Pyrard  was  a  Frenchman :  the  Maldive  words 
most  therefore  be  pronounced  as  if  they  were  French,  in 
order  to  sound  as  Pyrard  intended  thera  to  sound. 

(ii.)  Tliat  in  old  French  printing  v  is  used  only  as  an 
initial ;  elsewhere  in  a  word  ti  is  invariably  used. 

In  my  transUtenition  of  the  Sinhalese  words  I  have  not 
attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  most  modem  philologists. 
Their  rules  change  bo  often,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  when  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  are  at  present. 
To  take  the  word  "  Sinhalese  "  as  an  instance ;  first  we  had 
Singhalese ;  Mr,  Childers  introduced  Sinhalese,  then  Sinha- 
lese ;  and  lastly  Dr.  Goldschmidt  wrote  Siffihaleae. 

To  show  the  resemblance  better  to  the  words  given  by 

I   Pyrard,  who  (being  French)  uses  *',  I  have  written  the  Sinha- 

[  lese  p-w  in  some  cases  c,  though  in  my  opinion,  if  we  wish  to 

■   give  an  equivalent  which  shall  represent  the  Sinhalese  letter 

v-w  in  English  speech,  we  should  use  the  letter  tr.    Take  as  an 

instance  the  word  for  "to  become":  does  renavd  represent 

the  Sinhalese  pronunciation  ?  or  does  icenawd  ?  or  the  word 

I  for  "  a  tank,"  does  Cffira  so  well  as  tcieiirn  ?     It  scoras  to  me 

I  that  the  great  object  is  to  transliterate  according  to  the  correct 

'   sound  of  the  language  in  question,  and  that  we  should  avoid 

the  use  of  letters  which  not  only  fail  to  give  that  sound,  but 

often  give  quite  another. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Christopher  invariably  writes/  in 
I  place  of  Pyrard'a  p,  when  they  give  the  same  words,  in  fact 
I  that  there  is  no  Maldivan  p  in  the  alphabet  given  by  Chris- 
topher ;   the  Persian  letter  being  borrowed  when  required. 
The  ph,   however,   of  the   ancient  writing,   is  clearly  the 
Sinhalese  p,  which  has  degenerated  not  only   into  f,  but 
I  also  in  many  cases,  according  to  Christopher,  to  the  mere 
I  iupirat«.' 

1  See  plnte  opp<»it«  p.  183. 
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I.  Ptbabd's  Maldivb  Yocabulabt. 


EvauffK. 


Malditb. 


S 


God 

paradise 

heU 

angel 

devil 

Lucifer 

evil  spirit 

good  deed 

prayer 

sin 

love 

wiU 

law  or  religion 

understanding 

soul 

world 

bcavons 

sun 

star 

star  of  the  north 

Bouthom  cross 

planets 

north »« 

south" 

east  ** 

west** 

fire 

water 


Calangue 

Bouergue 

narque 

roiia* 

chaitanne  * 

Pourete 

ybilis' 

daroumant 

aloquan  coura* 

papa 

niet 

rohon 

dime^ 

bouddy 

pourane 

donia* 

ouddou 

yrouB 

tary 

gaa 

cally 

naquate 

outourou 

deconnou 

yroiiea 

olangon 

alipan** 

penne 


Kalange 
suwaruge 

malakatu 
saitanu 

jinni 


Ufa 
lobi 

d!n 
buddi 
furana' 
dunniya 

U(jiU 

iru 
tari 


•warga 
naraka 


Purcehuta* 

daruma 

p§pa 


iru 


alifang 
feng 


bodhi 
prana 

uda 

iru 

tamwm 


nakat 
uturu 
dakunu 
iru 


poen 


>  Tbe  Sinhalese  words  in  this  column,  some  of  which  ire  borrowed  from 
Sanskrit,  and  some,  though  Sinhalese,  are  not  in  collo<)uial  use,  hare  special 
reference  to  Pyrard's  Tocal^anr,  and  are  not  intended  to  illostrat*  Mr.  Christo- 
pher's, all  of  whose  words  are  not  giren. 
■  Chr.  gires  riiA*  •  spirit,*  *  life,*  Ar.  ruk. 

Ar.  tk^jftmm. 

Kpithet  of  Indrm — Clough. 

Ar,  Ms, 

Ar.  mli^UL 

Ar,  4m. 

With  moaning  *  life,* 

.\r.  dtm$/ii. 

IViiVJtep  gives  ^««  as  the  word  in  use,  ruk  m^  fmtt, 

lVin*fp  givtw  mJkiL 

IVinM^p  gir^s  irMra, 

l^rin»«^p  ^yiw  kmS^fm. 
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EveusH. 


Malditb. 


Pt&abd. 


Chbistophxb. 


S 


earth 

bin 

bing 

bima 

sea 

candoue 

ka^u 

— - 

doudfl 

vilas 

wila 

vala 

thunder 

gougourou 

guguri 

gigiri* 

lightning 

vidi 

widani 

vidu 

rain 

var^ 

ware 

Tarusa 

-wind 

vae 

wae 

va 

tempest 

vissare 

— 

visaii 

dew 

pini 

fini 

pini 

day 

duale 

duto 

dawal 

night 

regande 

re 

roB 

noon 

medurou 

menduru 

maddana 

midnight 

medan 

— 

demaddan 

morning 

indunon 

hendung 

— 

evening 

auire 

hawiri 

hawasa 

to-day 

adu 

ada 

yesterday 

y6 

Tyye 

lye 

to-morrow 

madaman 

madama' 

— 

past  time 

eyouduas 

— 

— 

future 

paon  duas 

— 

poemini  dawas 

hour 

dam 

sahadu* 

— 

Sunday 

Adyta* 

Idlta 

— 

Monday 

Homa 

Homa 

Homadina ' 

Tuesday 

Engare 

Anggara 

Angaharuwada 

"Wednesday 

Bouda 

Buda 

Budadina* 

Thursday 

Bouraspaty 

Burasfati 

Brahaspatin^ 

Friday 

Oucourou 

Hukuru 

Sikurada 

Saturday 

Onnyre 

Honihini 

Senasurada 

month 

masse 

mas 

mase 

clear 

aly 

ali 

eliya 

dull 

endiry 

andiri 

andura 

'tis  day 

aly  viligu6 

— 

eliya 

'tis  night 

reueque 

— 

roe 

life 

dyril 

— 

diwi 

death 

mare 

— 

marana 

sickness 

bally 

ball 

ball ' 

fever 

homan ' 

hung 

^  And  the  rerb  gorawanawa. 
'  Also  stands  for  *  yesterday.' 

*  At.  9ahat  *  hour. 

*  Pali  athit^  Sans,  aditiya. 

'  The  ordinary  Sin.  is  handuda. 

*  The  ordinary  Sin.  is  Badadd. 

^  Clay  image  of  j^anetary  deitr  made  and  worshipped  in  time  of  sickness. 

*  Ar.  humma.    This  seems  to  oe  the  common  name  for  ferer ;  yet  the  common 
Sinhalese  word  una  is  preseryed  in  MaU  on»  *  Mal£  feyer '  (p.  96). 
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English. 

Malj 

DITE. 

SlKHJL£BBl 

Ptsabd. 

Chbibtophib. 

conn  try 

ral 

?rata 

sea  shore 

atiry 

atiri 

tiraya 

island 

guesiral  * 

rag 

— 

kingdom 

ragu6 

raje 

rajya 

nver 

core* 

— 

— 

salt 

lone 

lonu 

lunu 

salt  water 

lonepene 

lunu,  poen 

fresh  water 

mirepene 

— 

miri  poBn 

scented  water 

pinipene 

pini  poen 

rain  water 

varepene 

— 

yarosa,  ponn 

sand 

vely 

well 

veli 

coast 

caras' 

kara 

cape 

capy* 

— 

^— 

trees 

gats 

gas» 

gas 

herhs 

pila 

— 

pill 

birds 

donny 

duni 

A 

fishes 

masse 

mas 

mas 

beasts 

soupis 

— 

siupawa 

lion 

singa 

— 

sinha 

elephant 

el 

matang  and  eg 

aliya 

camel 

ol 

og 

otuwa 

horse 

asse 

as 

aswaya 

ox  or  cow 

guery 

geri 

geriya 

pig 

oure 

uru 

ura 

dog 

nagoubalou 

balu 

baUa 

cat 

boulau 

bulau 

balala 

sheep  (w.  and/.) 

bacary* 

— 

rat 

mida 

— 

mlya 

civet 

zabade  boulau' 

— 

balala 

leopard 

vagou 

waguedurea 

vaga 

stag 

poulla  ® 

fula 

— 

hen 

coucoulou 

kukula 

kukula' 

*  Ax.  jazlrat  or  gazirat. 

*  Comp.  Sin.  Koralan^  name  of  a  river  fish,  and  kuriya^  a  fish. 

'  Tamil  karei\  but  for  Christopher's  equivalent  which  has  the  first  'a'  short, 
we  might  suppose  it  connected  with  Malay  karang,  a  *  coral  reef.' 

*  Eur.  Port.  eabo. 

*  Chr.  has  gas  =  *  a  tree.*  If  he  be  right,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  present  nom.  plu.  is.  Oasa  was  the  old  Sinhalese  singular,  found  in  Eln. 
See  Childers'  Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language,  I. 

*  The  Sinhalese  is  bataluwa ;  but  comp.  bakalaya^  a  distorted  animal.  Ax. 
bakara  *  cow.* 

'  Ar.  tabab  *  civet/ 

^  Perhaps  from  Sin.  pulli  '  spot,' '  mark.' 

»  Kukula  is  *  cock,'  kikUi  *  henJ 


English. 


cock 

crow 

pigeon 

parrot 

heron 
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Maxdiyb. 


Ptbard. 


aule* 

caule* 

cotarou 

gouray 

macana 


Chbistophbb. 

liaa 
kalu 
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kalu 

kotoruwa  • 
girawa 
kana  koka  * 


coconut  tree 
fruit 
timber 
leaves 
flower 
root 
top 

coco-honey 

bees-honey 

sugar 

sugar-candy 

wine 

pepper 

cinnamon 

nutmeg 

cloves 

ginger 

oranges 

limes 

pomegranates 

dates 


roul 

car6* 

ory' 

pan 

maoe 

moul 

coury 

acourou 

ma  mouy 

ous-courou  • 

lone  acourou* 

ras 

mirou 

ponianboutory" 

tacoua  *' 

carampou  " 

ingourou 

narigue 

lomboy** 

anare" 

cadourou 


karhi 
nirolu 

mau 

godi  and  bu<jiu 

hakuru 
ma  mui 

ussakuru 

Inauwasa 
hakuru 
ra 

mirus 
fonitori 
takuwa 
kurunful 
ingguru 
narengga 

annaru 

•  • 

kaduru 


pana 
mala 
mula 

hakuru 

imakshika, 
madhu 
uk,  hakuru 

lunu,  hakuru 

raW 
miris 


inguru 
narange^i 


kaduru 


8 
S 

« 

6 
6 
7 
• 


^  Comp.  Tarn.  Mval. 

%.€,  *  the  black.' 

A  kind  of  woodpecker. 

A  small  kind  of  heron  known  as  the  paddy  bird — Loxia  orhwora. 

Comp.  Sin.  ruka^  "  a  tree.' 

Cf.  Greekf  Kdpv-oy.     Coconuts  are  called  by  Cosmas  icdpva  *ly9ucd. 

Comp.  Sin.  oruwa  *  boat.' 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  *  Benares/  Trans.  Bom.  Greog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  102,  says 
the  sagar  got  from  the  coconut  is  called  ghoor. 

*  '  Salt  sugar/  i.e,  in  the  form  of  salt,  crystallized ;  the  Sinhalese  is  gal^slniy 
i.e. '  rock  sugar.' 
»o   Tm  rft#  pay*  '  toddy.* 
^^  Also  wriiisti  poniembous  thory. 
^'  Comp.  Sin.  takuly  the  nut  of  a  hibiscus. 
^*  Tamil,  kardmpu, 
^*  At.  laymun.    Hind,  limbu, 
"  Pers.  a#i5r. 
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EveusH. 

Ma] 

[J>XVE. 

SmuuBK. 

Ptsa«p. 

Gkbistophbr. 

gold 

rhan 

rang 

ran 

silyer 

rihy 

rihi 

lidi 

tin 

oudu  timara^ 

timara 

sudu  (white) 

lead 

callothimara 

timara 

kalu 

iron 

dagande 

daga4u 

yakada 

steel 

miellany' 

ekata 

brass 

taras' 

rangwanlo 

bronze 

loe 

— 

loha 

copper 

ramvanloi  * 

ratulo 

ranwan^  loha 

man  (m.) 

pyrienne 

firihenung 

pirimi 

woman 

anghaine 

anghennng 

gseni* 

child 

dary 

danng 

daru 

my  son 

mapoutte 

c 

maye  puta 

my  daughter 

mandi6 

T 

maye  duwa 

my  wife 

ambye 

abi 

ambu 

husband 

piris 

firimiha 

pirimi 

full  brother  or ) 
sister            { 

hecbande  ■ 

— 

— 

son-in-law 

damy' 

— 

— 

father-in-law 

hours*® 

•  — 

mother-in-law 

housse 

— 

male  relative 

lien 

- — 

female  do. 

pauery 

— 

— 

father 

bapa 

baffa 

bapa 

grandfather 

capae 

— 

— 

mother 

ama^ 

amae 

amma 

grandmother 

mamonia 

— 

— 

d  an  ghtcr-in-law 

lis 

— 

leU 

elder  brother 

bee 

bebe 

boB,  bcena 

elder  sister 

daitas 

daita 

duhita 

younger  brother 

coe" 

goiya 

— 

younger  sister 

coeas 

— 

— 

parents 

timans 

— 

de  maw  piyo 

^  Malay  tlmah ;  Macassar  tumbera, 

'  Malay  malela. 

'  Comp.  tarapilly  *  trumpets,'  r.  infrh^  p.  201. 

*  *  The  gold-like  metal,    it  will  be  seen  that  Ohr. 


brass. 


gives  the  same  word  for 


^  Comp.  Pali  angaria^  also  used  in  Sinhalese  literature. 

•  ChriHtopher  gives  daring-fulu  for  *  son.* 
'  Chr.  angheng -daring  *  daughter.* 

*  Perhaps  Sin.  ek^  bandha^  joined. 
»  Pers.  damad  *  son-in-law. 

*o  Pers.  khusar. 
^*  Comp.  Sin.  kolla. 


EirausH. 


cousms  gennan 

companions 

friends 

enemies 

my  master 

schoolmasteor 

mistress 
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Maloitx. 

SnfHALBSB. 

Ptsaxd*               CHBXraOFBK. 

de  bee  dedary^             — 

debcena^dedam 

demitourou          rahn  maiteri 

de,  mituru 

macelats                        — 

— 

rouly                            — * 

— 

manica                          — 

aydni                  wastadu 

maniqu6  •                      — 

king 

rascan 

rasge 

rajan 

queen 

reneqnilagae 

rajini 

prince 

callans* 

princess 

camenas 

— 

lord 

saibou^ 

saibeng 

lady 

saibas^ 

gentleman 

tacoiirou 

damsel 

bibis' 

well-bom  man 

calogue* 

,,     woman 

can\ulogue 

low-born  man 

callo 

II       woman 

• 

camulo 

% 

captain 

soldiers 

warrior 

arms 

cannon 

powder 

musket 

baU 

lance 

sword 


sardare' 

engou  *** 

engouran 

sillia 

badi" 

badi  baise 

caytte" 

onda 

lancia  " 

candye 


hanggube 


ba^i 

badi  bes 

kaetiwa' 

udda 

longsi 

kadi 


sili 
we^i 
we^i  bet 

unde 

lanshaya 

ka^uwa 


^  Literally '  the  two  cliildreii  of  two  (elder)  brothersi'  or  brothers*  children.  This 
JB  a  good  example  of  the  old  dual  (see  the  preceding  Sin.  word  demawpipo 
*  parents,'  and  the  succeeding  Maldire  word  demitourou)  remaining  in  use  as  a 
plnral ;  do  bw  de  daru  is  not  used  in  Sinhalese. 

^  Chr.  gives  adungweka^  adawatu  (Ar.)  and  hasada  (Ar.),  enmity. 

^  Comp.  Sin.  monike,  a  name  of  a  woman  of  rank. 

^  Or  as  elsewhere  eatano,    Comp.  Pers.  kalan  *  great.' 

^  Ar.  Hind.  Pers.  sahib, 
Ar.  Pers.  tahiba, 
Pers.  bibi  *  lady.' 
Chr.  translates  kalung  as  '  people/  used  respectfully. 

■  Pers.  oardw, 

*o  Comp.  Sin.  ehatur-anga  *  an  army.* 

**  Malaya  and  Jav.  budil,  and  badel, 

>'  Comp.  Malay  kayit^  *  a  crook.' 

"  Port.  Umqa. 


7 
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Enolish. 

Maldive. 

SUTHAXBSB 

Ptbabd. 

Chrthtopher. 

shield 

addande 

an^ana 

_ 

dagger 

creis* 

— 



knife 

piohy 

fiyohi 

pihiya 

javelin 

ziconty 

— 

a  person 

miou 

mlhung 

miniha 

head 

boUe" 

bo 

— 

hair 

ystarin 

istari 

isa  (head) 

ears 

campat 

kangfai 

kana 

eyebrows 

bouman 

buma 

bcema 

eyes 

lols» 

15 

— 

nose 

nepat 

nefai 

nahaya 

mustaches 

naraualle  * 

matimas 

nara,  wala 

beard 

tombouly 

tubiili 

'— 

lips 

tombou 

tungfai 

tol 

mouth 

anga 

aga 

anga  (limb) 

teeth 

dat 

dai 

dat 

tongue 

donls 

du 

diva 

cheeks 

cos 

— 

neck 

gandouras 

kadura 

kantha 

shoulders 

condou 

ko^u 

arms 

at 

ai 

at  • 

right  arm 

canat* 

kanai 

kana,  ata 

left  arm 

vaat 

wai 

vama,  ata 

the  side 

quibat 

— 

fingers 

inguily 

igili 

anguli 

nails 

niapaty 

niafati 

niyapotta 

skin 

ans 

hang 

hama,  ban  * 

nerves 

nare 

nam 

nahara 

blood 

lets 

le 

le 

chest 

oura 

uramati 

ura 

navel 

poulou 

fulu 

abdomen 

bande 

badu 

bada 

knees 

cacoulou 

kaku 

kakulu 

buttocks 

boudou 

fu' 

feet 

pae 

fiyolu 

paya 

heart 

il 

hing 

liver 

mee 

me 

ak-mawa 

^  Malay  kres.    Pyrard  says  these  come  *  from  Achen  in  Sumatra,  from  Java 
and  China.' 
'  Comp.  Sin.  mole  *  brains.' 
'  Chr.  gives  *  eyelids'  =Mj9tyat  which  preserves  the  Sin.  lit.  *  eye-feathers.' 

*  t.#.  *  manly  hair.' 

'  *  The  eating  hand.' 

*  hama  becomes  han  in  compounds. 
7  Comp.  Qm.puka. 
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SiKHALBSE. 


Ptrard. 


Ghbibtophbil 


cloth 

sacalaa 

_ 

»— 

linen 

pell6 

1 

pill 

white 

houde 

hudu 

hudu 

black 

caIIo 

kalu 

kalu 

yellow 

lindou 

rindu 

«— 

red 

rat 

rai 

rat 

blue 

bes 

nu 

nil 

Kllk 

farouy' 

farui 

— 

thread 

ouy 

ui 

— 

cotton 

capa 

cafa 

kapa 

wool 

cambali 

keheri 

kampala 

hemp 

quitan' 

— 

velvet 

velouzy* 

— 

satin 

sopy 

— 

petticoat 

engu6 

— 

— 

turban 

caqu6 

fagu^i 

— 

slippers 

paeuane 

^ewang 

paya  (foot) 

hat 

topye 

takiha 

toppiya 

cloak 

caban 

— 

kabaya*  (Port.) 

shoes 

samboc 

— 

^— 

one 

hec 

^_^ 

eka 

two 

dec 

deka 

three 

tinet 

— 

tuna 

four 

ataret 

hatara 

five 

pahet 

fas 

paha 

six 

ahet 

haya 

seven 

atec 

( hang,  hai,     ) 
(  and  hataka  ) 

hata 

eight 

aret 

— 

ata 

nine 

nouahet 

— 

nawaya 

ten 

diahet 

diha 

daha- 

eleven 

ecolohet 

— 

ekolaha 

twelve 

dolohet  • 

doles 

dolaha 

'  Chr.  giyee 

feli* 

'  cotton  cloth.* 

'  Ar.  harir. 

>  Comp.  Ar, 

kattan. 

*  Port,  viloudda. 

*  Derived  from  Ar.  aba. 

fViA    fnllnivinfr  •    «  JZn^A 

fYiaf  ftiav  YiavA   4Ka 

nambers  up  to  tweWe  (as  we  have  them  ap  to  ten) :  then  they  go  on  by  twelves, 
and  their  nondced  is  96,  or  eight  times  12."  It  will  be  seen  by  the  numbers 
which  follow  that  those  only  which  are  correct  according  to  Sinhalese  enumera- 
tion are  compounds  of  cUUct,  viz.  tin  dolosy  pa$»edolo»,  and  addoloa.  They  are 
simply,  *  three  dozen,'  *  five  dozen,'  and  '  seven  dozen.'  On  the  other  hand,  those 
which  are  not  compounds  of  dolot  are  altered  values  of  the  ordinary  Sinhalese 
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twenty-four 

thirty-six 

forty-eight 

sixty 

seventy-two 

eighty-four 

ninety-six 

thousand,  or 

10  times  96 
million,  or'  10 

times  1000 


Maldits. 


Chbirophbb. 


passee 
tindolos 
panas 
passedolos 

(omitted) 
addolos 
ya* 

assa 


1 

I    lacqua 


lanka 


house 

gn6 

^, 

temple 

mesquite  • 

miski 

kitchen 

vadique 

door 

dore 

doru 

house-fence 

gouety 

wall 

paore 

fauru 

guest 

nasile^ 

precious  stones 
diamond 
ruby 
emerald 


es 


alimas  * 
yacouth ' 
akika^ 


Tissa  (20) 
tun,  doles 
panas  (50) 
pas,  dolos 

hata,  dolos 
siya  (100) 

Idaha,  ^isa 
(1000) 

lakshaya 


wadiya 
dora 
ge,  Yfleta 
pahura 


ces 


decimal  numbers.  Yet  it  is  stran^  that  Pyrard  could  make  mistakes  with 
numbers  so  low  as  twentr-four  and  forty-eignt,  which  by  analogy  ought  to  be 
dedohs  and  hdradolot.  From  the  letter  given  by  Christopher,  and  from  the 
Sultan's  title  (v.i.))  it  seems  that  the  Maldivans  count  much  by  dozens;  indeed, 
Christopher  (Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  64,  etc.)  says,  **  they  reckon  by 
dozens  as  we  do  by  tens ; "  but  they  have  not  abandonea  altogether  the  decimal 
system.  If,  however,  passee  and  panas  reaUy  stand  for  twenty-four  and  forty- 
eight,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  Maldive  for  twenty  and  fifty.  Christopher 
(Maldive  letter  in  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  YI.)  has  salts,  forty  =  Sin.  hatalis.  Saiis  is,  I 
believe,  also  used  in  Elu. 

1  Ibn  Batuta  (Paris  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  121)  has  syah  100,/a/  700,  eoUa  12,000, 
and  bostou  100,000.     He  uses  these  numbers  in  speaking  of  packages  of  cowries. 

'  Milton  ou  dixfois  mil.  Perhaps  he  means  that  the  Maldive  laeqtta  corre- 
sponds to  milioHf  as  a  vast  and  not  very  definite  number. 

*  Ar.  ma^id,  Pers.  maski.  The  use  of  the  more  Persian  form  tends  to  confirm 
the  Maldive  tradition,  according  to  which  the  islanders  were  converted  to  Mu- 
hammadanism  by  PersiauB  from  Tabrix  (see  Trans,  Bom.  Oeog.  Soc.  vol.  L  p.  74). 

*  Ar.  muel. 

^  Sin.  oMseyes. 

*  Comp.  alipan,  'fire * ;  a/ima s*  that  has  light.' 
^  Ar.  yakut. 

*  Ar.  akika^  *  blood-stone.' 
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EireLTHH. 

M 

ATJ)iVJB. 

Sl5HAL18B. 

Ptrabs. 

Chbutophui. 

turquoise 

persi* 

m^^ 

_— 

pearls 

moul 

mu'i 

mutta 

eairings 

moudi 

— 

mudu  (ring) 

bracelets 

oula 

— . 

waklla 

necklace 

guilH 

— 

— . 

chaiii 

partare 

— ■^" 

"™" 

ambergris 

gomman 

goma 

^^^ 

musk 

castury 

— 

kastun 

civet 

zabade  ' 

zabadu 

— 

storax 

comozane 

-^ 

.—. 

sulphur 

cassadoine 

kasanduwani 

kasa 

quicksilver 

raha 

raha 

idum 

sabou' 

— 

— - 

copperas 

tutia* 

tutya 

compass 

samca^ 

samug& 

__ 

loadstone 

niamirgau 

— 

( noewa  (mir 
j     At.)  gala 

pilot 

niamir 

niyameng 

noBwa(mir.Ar.) 

mariner 

calassir* 

— 

— 

chart 

mouraban 

muruba 

— 

cross-bow  for  ] 

1 

taking  the 

pilagaha 

— 

?  pila,  gaha 

stars 

1 

— 

ship    * 

ody 

o4i 

— 

galley 

gourrabe ' 

— 

anchor 

naguilly  * 

nagili 

na,  noewa  (ship) 

^  *  The  Penrsian  stone/  t»  we  eall  it  the  Turkish. 
'  Ar.  Mabcib,  from  which  '  cWet '  is  derived. 
'  Ar.  »habb$, 

*  Ar.  tutiya, 

^  Tamil  Bam%tkka^  Saas.  chumbuka  *  loadstone.' 

*  Malay  xaUui, 
^  Ar.  ghurab. 

^  '  Ship  chain,'  nawm  and  guiUy  (t.8.). 
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II.  Maldive  Words  and  Expressions  used  in  the  course 

OP  Pyrard's  Narrative. 

(i.)  The  Atolls. 

Atollons  (p.  107),  Atolls,  the  Maldive  name,  Chr.  atolu. 

The  thirteen  Atolls^  in  order  from  the  North  are : 

1.  TiUa  dou  matia*  (p.  Ill),  the  northernmost  Atoll,  called  by  the 
Portugaese  **  Cabexa  des  las  ilhas,"  the  Maldive  name  having 
the  same  signification. 

2.  Mille  doue  madoue, 

3.  Padypolo. 

4.  Malosmadou. 

5.  AriatoUon.     Comp.  the  Art  islands. 

6.  Mali  atollonf  the  AtoU  containing  MaU,  the  royal  island. 

7.  Foulisdous,  now  Phalidu. 

8.  Molucque.     Comp.  Molucca. 

9.  NiUandouB, 

10.  CollomadotiSf  now  CoUomandu, 

11.  Adoumatis, 

12.  Sotiodou.     Also  called  Ouadou, 

13.  Addou  and  Paua  Molacqw,    Two  Atolls,  but  counted  politically 

as  one,  and  generally  caUed  Addou? 

(ii.)   Islands.* 
Fouladou  (p.  60),  at  the  N.  of  the  atoll  Fhalidu. 

^  This  division  into  thirteen  Atolls  is  political  rather  than  physical:  thus 
Tilla  dou  tnatis  inclades  what  is  really  the  northernmost  atoll,  Heawandu  Pholo^ 
and  does  not  include  Milh  doue  madoue,  though  hoth  form  one  long  straggling 
atoll  intersected  hy  no  deep  soundings.  Malcolm  Atoll  (so  called  hy  the  English 
surveyors)  is  taken  to  belong  to  M^  doue  Madoue :  Horsbureh  Atoll  to  Malos' 
madou,  MaU  has  three  atolls ;  Ari  and  Addou  each  two.  Ibn  Batuta  gives  the 
following  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  provinces:  1.  Pulipur,  2.  Cannalous,  3. 
Mahal,  *■  which  gives  its  name  to  all  the  islands,'  4.  Teladib,  6.  Caraidou,  6. 
Tei'm,  7.  Td6domm6ty,  8.  H^l^ommety,  9.  Bereidou,  10.  Candacal,  11.  Moloiic, 
12.  Souweid.  These  do  not  seem  to  be  eiven  in  any  order,  but  Mahal  (Mal6), 
Oaraidou  (Cardiva,  the  island  N.  of  Ma^i^  atoll  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Channel),  T^ledomm^y  rXilladumati),  Moloue  (Moluk)  and  Souweid  (Suadiva) 
are  easily  recognizable.  The  Maldives  generally  are  called  Dhibdi  Al  Mahal  by 
Ibn  Batuta  [see  Ibn  Batoutah  by  Defrraiery  and  Sanguinetti.  Paris,  1658,  vol. 
iv.].  The  Maldivans  at  the  present  day  write  Ma^ldtb  [J.A.S.  Beng.  vol. 
V.  plate  49,  at  p.  7941. 

*  The  word  *  dou,  *  dous,'  or  *  done,'  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  following 
names,  ^island,  *  diues '  or  *  dinar '  sislanders.    Sans,  dwipa.  Sin.  duwa, 

'  These  atolls  with  Suadiva  were  sometimes  considered  as  a  sub -kingdom, 
apart  from  the  other  atolls.  The  dethroned  king  who  lived  at  Cochin  entitled 
himself  *■  King  of  the  Maldive  Islands  and  of  the  three  atolls  of  Cuaydu '  (see 
pp.  199,  200). 

*  The  number  of  the  islands  has  been  variously  stated.  The  Maldive  king 
claimed  to  rule  12,000  isles :  the  two  Muhammadans  of  the  9th  century  ^ve  the 
number  1900;  Ibn  Batuta  says  '  about  2000 ' :  while  Juan  de  Barros  aerives  the 
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Pandio  OT  Pai»doui  (p.  71).  probably  Fainu,  tlia  chief  island  of  tbe 
northern  ilivisioii  of  Muloatnudou  (see  Adm.  Cburt,  1866). 

Tbuladou  (p.  83),  smull  island  ten  lengues  from  Pandio. 

Maoontuidott  (p.  66),  small  island  bcloaging  to  the  High  Admiral, 
between  Pandio  and  Mali. 

Sandot  (p.  97),  near  MalS. 

Jfudotu  (p.  263),  in  the  Atoll  JVilUndoti*. 

GoHradw  (p.  268),  tea  Icagiies  N.  of  Mali. 

Oamt  (p.  261),  in  the  Atoll  Simadoa;  a  fortress  was  built  here 
against  the  Fortngiiese.     Cf.  ^in.  gama  'a  yillag;e.' 

Mupiliatpoury  (p.  291),  an  island  belonging  to  the  ftueen,  forty 
leagues  N.  of  Male ;  cf.  Sin.  Paliu-U-pura,  the  correct  name 
of  the  mined  city  known  as  PolloHaruwa. 

PeUouoyt  (p.  316),  an  island  120  leagues  S.  of  the  Maldives,  known 
only  traditionally.  The  story  goes  that  some  Maldive  sailors 
once  landed  there,  hut  wore  obliged  to  leave  it,  owing  to  the 
devils  who  visibly  tormented  them.  The  king  sent  several 
times  to  rediscover  it,  the  expeditionary  force  being  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  magicians,  who  were  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  the  devils  for  colonization,  but  it  was  not  sighted 
again,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  sailing  due  south  against 
monsoon  and  current.  One  of  the  Pcros  Bonhos  group  of  the 
Chagos  Archipelago,  situate  lat.  5"  20*  8.,  is  named  Poulf 
in  the  charts.  The  must  southern  Ualdive  Atoll  {Addou)  is 
in  lat.  0''  4(r  8. 

Caridou  (p.  116),  an  island  which  gives  its  name  to  the  chief 
passage  of  the  Atolls  between  Ariatollon  and  the  Mule  At^ll. 
By  later  geographers  spelt  Cerdiva.  One  of  the  islands  at  the 
K.  of  Ceylon  is  also  called  Shrativu  (named  Amsterdam  by 
the  Dutch). 

Jiadou  (p.  318),  an  island  of  the  Atoll  Adoumatio. 

ftiftwi*  (p.  345),  the  northernmost  isle.    {&ui.antima,Bi\nB.uttama.) 

nuno  from  JUnl,  the  Malabar  (?)  for  1000,  and  dita,  islaniig.     Ciipt.  Oncn 

beliered  tbe  total  Dumber  wiki  three  or  foar  timea  12,000  (J.K.G.S.  toI.  ii.  p. 

Hi).     It  would  be  a  difficult  and  uanEceenary  Inboar  to  attempt  to  count  tbem 

liTni  with  our  ccimplete  enrveji.    Tbe  Adiairaltj  charts,  boweTHr,  corrected  np  to 

186(1,  eUBhle  ui  b)  fii  the  total  namber  of  inhabited  islandB,  spread  over  the 

I   atotli  u  ghowa  in  the  table  below.    There  is  no  means  of  OMertainiiig  Ibe  total 

popolation;  it  has  been  estimated  at  160,000  to  300,000  (rbartan.  <at.  ir.  p. 

Vie)  1  but  30,000  wnald.  I  imagine,  be  uenrer  the  mark.    That  of  Malf ,  b9  I  am 

I   tafonned  bj  a  sailor,  nho  was  shipwrecked  there  last  year,  oa  the  authorii^  of 

I   Um  proHmt  Saltan's  brothor,  is  3U00.    Lieut.  PowsU  found  TSO  people  in  tbe 

I  N*en  bliabitBd  iihindi  of  Heawaadu  atoll  (J.A.S.  Bcng.  toL  it.  p.  319). 

Abill  IntubltFd  liluidi  Atoll  InLibiud  Isluds 

I  1  Tilladumati  IT  8  MolQk  8 

I  2  Utllodumulu  32  jl  NiUaiidu  13 

I  3  Plddipbob  2  10  Collumandu  11 

4  Holoaniada  30  tl  Aduinati  12 

5  Ari  13  12  Sundira  17 

6  Malf  H  13  Addu  7 

7  I'halidu  S 

Total 175 
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Mdicfd  (p.  345),  a  small  island  tbirty-five  leagues  N.  of  the 
Maldives,  inhabited  by  people  of  Maldive  race  and  language ; 
it  was  formerly  under  the  Maldive  r^',  but  was  given  to  a 
relative  by  a  former  king.  At  the  time  of  Pyrard's  escape  it 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Cannanore. 

Biuandurou  (p.  346),  islands  thirty  leagues  N.  of  Malicut  (part  of 
the  Laccadive  group),  also  under  tiie  Baja  of  Cannanore^  now 
called  Underou. 

(iii.)  Nakes  akd  Titlss. 

Tbrahim  Pouhdou  quilague  (p.  61),  Ibrahim  governor  of  Fouladou. 

Chr.  says  the  title  kelege  can  be  bought  for  350  rupees. 
Assant  caounm  cahgue  (p.  78),  title  of  an  officer  sent  to  Fyrard  by 

the  king.     Assant  is  probably  Hassan. 
Omaaint  Ranamandi  cologne  (p.  78),  another  officer.     OuasairU  is 

probably  Hussein. 
Misdau^  quilague  (p.  263),  lord  of  Misdoue. 
Quilague  (p.  230),  regent  elect  for  the  kingdom,  to  act  in  absence 

of  the  Sultan.     Cf.  renequilague,     Ibn.  Bat.  ealaky  'grand 

vizier.  * 
Manage  Quilague  (p.  267),  queen  (cf.  Sin.  menika), 
Pammedery  cahgue  (p.  267),  name  of  a  great  lord.     Christopher 

says  the  fourth  vizier  is  called  Famederi,    Ibn  Bat.  Idmeld&ry 

*  treasurer.' 
Ranahandery  tacourau  (p.  62),  title  of  a  brother  of  the  chief  queen, 

meaning  *lord  of  the  treasury."    Tacourou  is  a  shortened  form 

of  atacourou.    The  pilot  used  by  the  ship  *  Recovery  *  in  1682, 

at  the  island  Mapara,  was  called  Susan  Takra^  Joum.  Geog. 

Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
Rans  handery  (p.  231),  the  treasury.     Ibn  Bat.  lender.      Comp. 

Sinhalese  handhdra  *  treasury.*    Rana  and  rans  probably  «=  gold, 

Sin.  ran, 
Mas  handery  (p.  231),  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Mas  per- 
haps =wflfAfl  'great.' 
Ali  Patidio  Atacourou  (p.  71),  Ali,  governor  of  Pandio. 
Rode  ta  Courou  (p.  262),  title  of  Mahomet,  elder  of  two  brothers 

who  reigned  just  before  Pyrard's  time;  it  means  ** great  lord." 

In  the  Maldive  letter  given  by  Christopher  the  Governor  of 

Ceylon  is  called  hoda  sahibeng,^ 
Parenae  tacourou  (p.  268),  **name  of  a  great  lord,"  but  apparently 

a  mere  title  of  the  minister  next  in  rank  to  the  quilague. 
Darad^  Tacourou  (p.  285),  high  title  **  corresponding  to  count  or 

duke."     Chr.  calls  the  sixth  vizier  Dakar  a,    Ibn  Bat.  deherd 

=  *  commander-in-chief.' 

^  All  the  words  quoted  from  Ibn.  Bat.  will  be  found  in  the  Parifi  ed.  1868, 
vol.  iv. 

*  At  p.  344  his  title  is  spelt  Rana  banduy  Tacourou:  banduy  perhaps  as  Sin. 
banda,    Christopher  found  tne  treasurer  called  *  Hindeggeree.' 

»  J.K.A.S.  Vol.  VI. 
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ToMurtm  (p.  234),  honorific  added  to  names  of  nobloB,  wbose  -wives 
take  tiie  title  Bybi»  (see  Vocabuluiy). 

Caltofuu  (p,  234),  honorific  added  to  namos  of  ihosc  in  office  who 
ore  not  nobles  bj  birth.  Their  wives  aad  daughters  take  the 
title  Camulogvet, 

Mahomet,  Bolg,  Jlttatum,  Auan,  Ibrahim  (p.  234),  are  common 
names  of  men. 

Thraim  ealtenn  (p.  287),  name  of  the  king's  nephew. 

Capwou  (p.  274),  namo  given  to  infidels  by  Mussulmana ;  Ar.  Kafir. 

I^raddi  (p.  96),  CbT.furadi  mika  (Jiiradi=royiige),  a  foreigner. 

Mal^  dium  or  diuar  (p.  95),  the  Maldlvane'  name  for  tbemaelves. 

Parmai  (p.  230),  minister,  next  in  rank  after  quilaKue. 

Endequ&ry  (p,  230),  a  lord  privy  councillor,  alwav^i  in  attendance 
upon  the  king.  Chr.  has  Jlind^gtre  'treoauror/  Ibn  Bat. 
JTrndid/irj/  '  predicatour.' 

Vdanna*  (p.  231),  First  Lord  of  Admiralty  and  President  of  Board 
of  Tmde  in  one,  has  charge  of  all  shipping ;  also  (p.  104)  called 
ma^  dau  da  file.     Chr.  calls  him  the  wihno  shadander. 

Jfir  fmm  (p.  231),  subordinattts  of  the  Velantuu.  two  in  number; 
they  take  count  of  all  veeKcls  sailing  ontward  and  inward;  also 
(p.  104)  officers  of  the  king.  Ace.  to  Chr.  only  one  aucb  officer 
now,  eaJled  £mir-et-Bahr. 

Dorimmaz  (p.  231),  or  Torimanaa  (p.  289).  Cf.  Tarn,  turn,  com- 
mander-in- chief  of  the  army.  Now  Laritnind,  ace.  to  Christo- 
pher, wbo  colls  thia  ofEcinl  the  fSrst  vizier, 

Aecwm  (p.  231),  deputy  of  dortmimat.,  spelt  by  Chr.  Hakura,  and 
said  to  be  the  second  vizier. 

Manpat  (p.  231),  chancellor,  keeper  of  tbc  king's  privy  seal,  which 
consists  of  the  king's  name  graven  in  Arabic  characters  on 
silver;  when  used  it  is  dipped  in  ink  and  impressed  on  paper, 
the  Ualdivans  bad  no  wax.  Called  by  Chr.  mafae  or  fifth 
vizier.     Ihn  Bat.  mdfde-ahu  '  receiver  general.' 

Caratu  {p.  231),  the  king^s  secretory. 

Etiru  (p.  283),  chief  of  the  royal  artillery. 

Mou*eouliU  (p.  79).  Chr.  has  mu»kulia.  Chief  men  of  ishiids  who 
BBKiBt  the  king  in  bearing  appeals  from  the  Fandiare's  court. 

3*dtan  Ibrahim  doies  aaaa  ral  tera  athoUm  (p.  lOB),  '  Ibrahim  Hultan, 
king  of  thirteen  provinces  and  12,0UO  islands.'  He  has  else- 
where given  the  meanings  of  all  these  words  except  tera, 
'thirteen,'  a  compound  of  some  numeral  three  {ef.  Fiili  taHtan 
=  13),  'doloB  ussa  ral'=12,000  lands.  Chr.  says,  "After 
the  Saltan's  name  all  communications  in  writing  have  the 
foUowing  expreAsioDs,  I  suppose  denoting  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  monarch,  but  unexplainable  at  the  present 
day — KHkittai^  dura  kaltiri  Bowana  mahi  raduttg,"  The  last 
two  words,  I  apprehend,  ar«  moAd  raja.  The  Portuguese 
editor  of  Pyrnrd  has  this  note,  "  The  Christian  king  of  these 
inlands  who  lived  at  Cochin  (being  dethroned)  wan  entitled 
thus :    '  Dom  Manoel   per  gra^a  da  Seos  rei  das  ilbaa  de 
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Maldiva  e  de  tree  Fatanas  de  Cuaydu  e  de  sete  ilhas  de 
Pullobay,  da  conquista  e  naviga^ao  de  toda  a  costa  brava 
de  Sumatra  e  do  Estreito  de  Manacnma,  etc.' — Documento  de 
1560."  Patana  is  another  word  for  Atoll  according  to  this 
editor.* 

Rasean  et  Sultan  (p.  257),  ''  Mascan  is  the  ordinary  term  for  the 
king,  but  Sultan  is  used  as  his  signature  after  Mohammedan 
usage." 

Mowouris  (p.  221),  'Docteurs  et  savants'  without  office,  except 
that  they  assist  the  Fandiar  in  deciding  appeals  &om  the 
Naybe's  court.    Ar.  Mukarrif  a  teacher. 

Va/ruery  (p.  222),  "  Collectors  (one  in  each  Atoll)  of  the  revenues 
and  dues,  not  only  of  the  Maldive  king,  but  also  of  the 
Christian  king  who  is  at  Goa.  These  officers  are  much 
respected  and  honoured."  This  shows  that  the  Fortuguese 
exercised  a  certain  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 

Mouscouhf  auare  (p.  222),  **  elder  of  a  parish."  Each  island  was 
divided  into  parishes :  Mal6  had  five. 

Moucois  (p.  336),  Mukwas,  race  of  Malabar  pirates,  who  manned  the 
fleet  of  the  **  king  of  Bengal,"  who  conquered  the  Maldives 
and  took  Fyrard  off. 

jRauery  (p.  401),  coconut  gatherers  (probably  from  rd  'toddy') 

Cisdy  (p.  196),  a  cook  ;  also  a  term  of  reproach  used  to  a  man. 

Alio  (p.  224),  Chr.  alu,  the  lowest  class  of  slaves.  Sin.  vdld  *  a 
dave.' 

(iv.)  Religion. 

Pandiare,  chief  priest  of  the  Maldives,  as  well  as  chief  justice. 
Catihe  (p.  142),  chief  priest  of  an  island.     Ar.  katih  *  scribe.' 
Moudin  (p.  142),  incumbent  of  a  mosque.     Ar.  mueddin, 
Quiauany  (p.  179),  other  priests  attached  to  each  mosque. 
Detiantts  (p.  158),  petty  officers  of  mosques,     ^in.  dewiya  *  God.' 
Sallam  ahcon  (p.  79),  or  solan  d  lescon  (p.  150),  the  ortfinary  greet- 

of  all  Muhammadans,  *  Peace  be  on  you.* 
Oucourou  mesquite  (p.  141),  the  Friday  mosque ;  a  principal  mosque 

large  enough  to  contain  aU  the  men  of  an  island  on  Fridays 

and  holy  days. 
Couroan  (p.  146),  the  Koran.     Chr.  guruwang, 
Saluat  (p.  146),  evening  prayer  {salut)^  not  part  of  the  regular 

office.     Ar.  salah. 
Pastia  (p.  146),  a  prayer  used  at  home. 
Namandi  (p.  143),  Chr.  namudu^  prayers  and  ceremonies  used  in 

private ;  cf.  Sin.  namanawd, 
Seunat  (p.  144),  circumcision.     Chr.  has  the  verb  gehaindang^  to 

circumcise.    Ar.  sunnah^  *  the  duty.* 
JDida  (p.  145),  "a  piece  of  white  silk  cut  to  a  point,  like  a  little 

flag,"  used  in  ceremonies. 

*  Viagem  de  F.  Pyrard,  voL  i.  p.  86. 
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Cotg  (p.  146),  a  bell  rung  by  tho  mueddin  as  a  call  to  prayer ;  it  is 
strnck  with  a  voodon  hammor. 

TaropiUt/  (p.  147),  Clir.  gives  dumarhi,  ci.  Malayal.  lara,  and  Tamil 
Utrti,  straight  trumpets  used  tts  a  BummocR  to  prarer. 

J/o#  a/ojt  Of fwW  [p.  148),  'Allah  Allah  Akbar,'  Ood.  God  is  great. 

Aly  ala*  Mithofntdin  (p.  166),  cries  during  tho  chanting  and  furious 
dancing  at  the  mosquea. 

Rod*t  (p.  151],  Bamadau. 

Hodtl pillauay  (p.  154),  t'enst  to  celebrate  the  dose  of  Ramadan. 

Pitourou  (p,  156),  offering  given  to  the  Pondiare  at  Male  or  to  tbi> 
Nayhe  in  the  other  Atolls,  consisting  of  half  a  larin  per  head, 
at  the  annual  eenaua  which  takes  place  at  tlie  close  of  Rama- 
dan. This  is  a  poll-tax  levied  on  tho  whole  population, 
including  women  and  children. 

Ydu  (p.  158),  feaat  of  the  now  moon  following  tho  close  of  Rama- 
dan, Id-al-fetr  (sue  Sale's  Koran,  Prel.  Disc.  vii.).  Ar.  U 
'in  general. 
H  (p,  161),  feast  of  the  same  moon  when  full, 
n  (p.  161),  "fuU  moon"  feast  of  April  or  May.  "It  is 
-  more  d  rejoicing  than  a  religious  festival."  "  They  say  that  at 
this  moon  rice  was  first  brought  to  the  islands,  and  on  that 
account  they  huvo  ever  kept  up  this  festival,  which  lasts  three 
dujs."  This  may  be  the  remains  of  the  Buddhist  festival  of 
the  full  moon  of  Wesak  (May),  on  which  day  Buddha  attained 
Nirvana  (Sin.  pOya.) 

CanSit  cacan  (p.  163),  a  fcnst  in  August  or  September,  when  the 
king  makes  a  vast  quantity  of  ian/i  (rice  gruel)  mixed  with 
jaggery  and  coco-milk,  which  is  carric<i  about  in  small  vessels 
and  partaken  of  by  all.  (Sin.  iomrfrt=kanji.  and  iatiawa,  kakd 
'to  eat,') 

MauUtd*  (p.  163).  "Festival  of  Muhammad's  death -night  in  October." 
Either  tho  Maldivans  or  Pyrard  must  be  in  error.  Muhammad 
died  at  noon  on  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  day  of  the  third  month 
of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Bejra  (8th  ,Tune,  A.n.  608).  Sec 
Deutsch,  Lit.  Hem.  p.  118.     Ar.  nw«^= birthday. 

Zieourou  (p.  166).  Chanted  bymns :  "ils  disent  que  ce  sont  Ics 
Fsalmes  de  David."  Nor  is  this  impossible.  Mungo  Park, 
attending  a  Mnhamraadan  examination  for  degree  at  Eamaha 
in  Central  Africa,  found  the  young  negroes  well  versed  in  the 
Pentat«uch,  the  Psalms  of  I>avid,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament. — Trareh.  eh.  xi.  It  may  be  (but  it  is  unlikely) 
that  the  Psalms  were  brought  to  the  Maldives  by  the  Jews 
before  tho  Muhammadan  conversion.  The  "  two  Mnhamma- 
dans"  of  the  ninth  century  eay  there  were  a  large  number  of 
Jews  in  Ceylon.  If  in  Ceylon,  probably  also  in  the  Maldives. 
(Cf.  At.  xikr.) 

CMalolan  (p.  176),  burial.    (Chr.  walulaitff.)    Sin.  walalanama. 

Capon  (p.  177),  a  store  of  money  laid  up  in  each  family  against 
funerals. 
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Chayde9  (p.  181 ),  sonb  in  a  state  of  blias.     Ar.  tktfkld  '  martjn.' 

Aay  (p.  186),  those  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
Hadji    (Ar.  %'.) 

Fouloi  (p.  197).  Ablutions  before  entering  mosque.  (Ar.  wun$  or 
woaU,)    See  Sale's  Koran,  Prel.  Disc.  iv. 

Irman  (p.  198).  Bathing  the  entire  body.  Perhaps  corruption  of 
Ar.  hammdm ;  but  Sale  says  this  is  called  '  ghost.' 

Caueny  (p.  169),  Chr.  kaweni,  'marriage.' 

Rani  (p.  169),  dowry  (rAa»— gold). 

Faricar  (p.  172),  divorce. 

Medupiry  (p.  1 74),  middlemen  (Sin.  maday  ptnmt)  who  commit  a 
loignod  adultery  in  order  that  a  woman,  already  twice  divorced, 
may  remarry  her  old  husband.  See  Sale's  Koran,  Prel.  Disc, 
vi.  95,  and  Sura  ii.  Muhammad's  law  was,  that  if  a  man 
divorced  his  wife  thrice,  he  could  not  take  her  again,  unless 
she  had  been  in  the  interval  married  and  divorced  by  another. 

Store  (p.  199).  **  A  spot  dedicated  to  the  king  of  the  winds  in  a 
sooludod  comer  of  each  island,  where  those  who  have  escaped 
from  danger  (at  sea),  come  to  make  offering  daily  of  little 
boats  and  ships  fashioned  on  purpose,  and  filled  witk  per- 
i\imoR,  gums,  flowers,  and  odoriferous  woods.    They  set  the 

Sortumos  on  fire,  and  east  into  the  sea  the  little  boats,  which 
oat  till  thoy  are  burned ;  and  this,  say  they,  in  order  that  the 
king  of  the  winds  may  accept  them."'  We  have  here  the 
remains  of  pro-Buddhistic  worship  of  the  elements,  which 
grow  into  a  propitiation  of  a  god  or  devil,  at  whose  hands 
thoy  foiirod  harm.  This  worship  seems  to  have  survived 
BuadhiHm,  and  to  have  lived  with  Islam,  just  as  the  dewale- 
woi'Hlup  livwl  with  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  or  as  the  mysterious 
grovo-wtirnhip  oxisteii  along  with  Hebrew  monotheism.  I 
may  add  hero  another  passage  from  Pyrard  concerning  the 
same  cult:  **Al80  when  they  find  difficulty  in  launching 
their  ships  and  giiUeys,  they  kill  some  cocks  and  hens,  and 
throw  them  into  the  sea  in  front  of  the  ship  or  boat."  A  cock 
is  a  favourite  offering  to  the  Ceylon  devils.  The  custom  of 
sacrificing  a  model  ship  at  a  launch  is  still  preserved. — Trans. 
Bom.  Oaog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  302.* 

*  S^  rhn  Bahitn's  aoooant  of  the  Muhammadaii  roBrersion,  ngrrd,  p.  180,  note. 

*  IVnctitNKi  MiuUar  to  thoM  mentioned  here  and  below  (s.v.  Cmmny)  are  still 
preserved  anuui^  the  Malap  in  ca£st*$  of  dangerous  sickness.  In  order  to  remove 
the  evil  !tpirit»«  they  c\>ik»truct  a  miniature  prahu,  or  war  boat,  of  wood,  complete  in 
every  why,  with  ma;«t,  rig^yr,  black  dag«  paddles,  and  rudder.  The  boat  is  filled 
with\arious  articU^  a  b^  ot  rice  at  the  stem,  and  a  lamp  made  out  of  a  cockle- 
shell at  the  pri^w  :  the  bi^x  of  the  KmiI  i«  stufied  with  ciqis  made  of  leaTcs,  con- 
taiuii^^  li\)Uor»  of  various  sort^  entrail^of  fowls,  sweetmeats  of  all  kind^,  tobacco, 
ttower»«  and  iH«p(HT  c\nu».  The  Uvit  is  supported  br  a  sl^ider  square  bamboo 
plal(Wm,«iurr\miuU>l  with  pemlent  ^rnkf^  to  the  ends  of  which  are  tied  all  sorts  of 
eatables*,  and  at  the  iHMmer»  the  le^  and  wings  of  a  chicken.  Abont  eirhtecn 
\nehea  below  the  b^vit  aiv  figures  of  twrtles,  croe^HliKMs  and  litafd»,  made  of  rioe, 
re«lini;  ^ui  a  idautain  leaf ;  the  whole  being  supported  bv  four  slZ7ii|:ht  branchei 
ab%^tt  Aevein  leei  hi^^  ythe  top  k«T««  forming  a  cmopy}  Mck  into  a  rail  made  of 
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Dutide,  (p.  200).  '■  They  lay  great  store  by  certain  ehnrraa  called 
'  Tauido,'  which  they  cany  under  their  dress  icclosed  in  little 
boxes  which  the  rich  get  made  of  gold  or  silver.  They  carry 
them  HometiioeB  on  their  arms,  at  the  neck  or  the  waist,  or 
even  at  the  feet,  according  to  the  subject  of  ttistreaa ;  for  they 
aorve  aU  purpoMS,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  loving  or  for 
vrinning  love,  for  raiidng  hatred,  for  cursing  or  bringing  on 
ucknoBS."     Cfar.  has  tawldu.     At.  ta'unt  'amulet.' 

Ciumy  (p.  201),  "  They  believe  that  evil  ia  caused  by  the  do^-il 
troubling  them,  and  that  he  is  the  solo  author  of  death  and 
eicluiess.  They  invoke  him  accordingly,  offering  flowers  and 
preparing  a  banquet  of  all  sorts  of  nieate  and  drinks,  which 
they  place  in  a.  secret  spot  and  leave  to  be  wasted.  unlesH 
perehance  some  ef  the  poor  come  and  take  them.  With  the 
same  design,  they  kill  some  cocks  and  hens,  turning  towards 
the  sepulchre  of  Mahomet,  and  then  and  there  lay  them  down 
and  leave  them,  praying  the  devil  to  accept  the  offerings  and 
to  lake  himself  off  and  leave  tho  patient  at  case.  This  sorcery 
they  call  eauery."     (Sans,  hiwi  '  incantation'.)     Compare 

Qufntwi/  (p.  290),  also  sorceries. 


(v.)  MARrrtME  Tbrms. 

Panguaya  (p.  ST),  raft  of  osiers ;  perhaps  Sin.  pan  '  bulrushes,'  and 
gl  "house.' 

Can4ou»pati»  (p.  76),  raft  mode  of  candou  wood,  rida  in/rd  Botani- 
cal Terms. 

D<mny  (p.  9D),  a  bout,  "  called  bird  because  it  ia  quick  of  sailing." 
In  the  VoeabuJary,  Part  I.,  it  will  be  seen  the  same  word  is 
given  for  '  bird '  j  but  this  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  Tamil 
Ihoni,  Sana,  drona.     Chr.  has  d6ni. 

PmiwnttVp.  109),Bhark8(Chr./«uiunuortni'yiiru);  " grands poissons 
qui  devorent  Ics  hommos  et  rompent  les  bras  et  lea  jambes," 
He  says  these  arc  larger  tban  another  kind  also  found  at  the 
Maldives,  goUed  by  the  Portuguese  (wJeron**  (tuberSo).  The 
latter  arc  probably  the  miyara  of  Chr, 

Aqviry  (p.  110),  (Chr.  AiVi),  madrepore,  a  compound  ot  girt  '  rock,' 
as  in  Nilgiri,  Kouth  India,  and  often  in  Ceylon.  1'he  dintinctivo 
part  of  the  compound  is  now  \-03t,  and  y  is  softened  to  A. 

Caeoittti  (p.  110),    (Chr.    kaiuni),    a   kind   of   large   crab.      Sin. 

,    Oyuarou  (p.  Hi),  sea  currents,  running  now  east,  now  west.    Sin. 
»ya  '  river ' ;  this  plural  oyawtint  is  found  in  Elu,  before  the 

I  pUntain  tmn.    Slips  uf  bRtnboo  am  stuch  roond  the  raft,  vith  partiallf-bumcd 

I  ned  ngi  tied  to  them.    Th^  ttSt  ii  evt  aQwit,  anil  it  is  Eupposed  that  ib«  «vi] 

I   tpiri^  •niticM.-d  iiTB]'  by  tfae  food  in  (be  bunti  Ivatv  llie  patient  und  nttoch  tlii.'ni- 

wItm  to  the  boat.     (Bpb  '•  Medical  Histoty  of  tlio  Lnroot  field  Furre,"  by 

SiitSHm>Majot  Dorie,  ia  Appondix  lo  tha  Array  Medioal  DepartaiEal  Bopoit, 

1878.) 
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?liiral  suffix  vol  became  prevalent  for  inanimates.  See 
^rof.  Childers  in  J.R.A.8.  Vol.  VII.  n.s.  p.  35. 

Candou  (p.  116),  canals  or  straits  which  divide  the  Atolls. 

CoboUy  masse  (p.  210),  or  comholly  masse  (p.  214).  Ibn  Batuta 
calls  it  koulh  cthnds}  A  black  fish  caught  in  great  shoals, 
cooked  in  sea- water,  and  preserved.  The  words  mean  *  black 
fish' ;  masse^^m.  massan, 

Pha/re  masse  (p.  214),  a  fish  caught  in  the  shallows  of  the  Atolls. 
'^  Car  phare  c'est  d  dire  un  basse  ou  un  banc  et  roche."  Tam. 
par, 

Qomen  fp.  247),  another  spelling  of  gomman  *  ambergris.' 

Meuuari  (p.  247),  prepared  ambergris. 

ToMarcarre  (p.  248),  coco  de  mer,  "  called  by  the  Portuguese  eoeos 
des  Maldives,^*  It  grows  not  at  the  Maldives  but  at  the 
Seychelles. 

Bolly  (p.  251),  or  hottis  (p.  262),  Chr.  holif  'cowries.'  Ibn  Batuta 
calls  them  wada^  and  the  two  Muhammadans  of  the  ninth 
century  kaptq/e,  ''In  these  is  the  greatest  Maldive  trade; 
and  chiefly  with  Bengal,  where  cowries  are  used  as  the  com- 
mon money."  In  the  Maldives  12,000  cowries  valued  1  larin. 
In  trading  with  the  Bengal  merchants,  20  measures  (coquetees, 
?  a  Norman  measure) =12,000  cowries,  which  formed  the  usual 
parcel.     (Comp.  Sin.  hella.) 

Cambe  (p.  252),  tortoise-shell.  The  trade  in  this  article  was 
chiefly  with  Cambay.  A  gaut  (Jib.)  was  worth  a  larin.  Comp. 
Sin.  kesmhdwa. 

Bekigm  (p.  269),  a  term  applied  to  sailing  with  the  current.  Comp. 
Sin.  hahtnawa  *  to  descend.' 

Ogate  gourahe^  the  royal  galley.  "  Gourahe  veut  dire  galere,  et  ogate 
royale." 

(vi.)   Judicial  Tebms. 

Pandiare  (p.  220  et  pass.)^  chief  minister  of  justice,  as  well  as  of 

religion,   also  called  cady  (Ar.),  lives  at  Male,  but  goes  on 

circuit  and  hears  appeals  from  the  Naybes'  courts.     Chr.  has 

fandiarMe, 
Nayhe  (p.  219),  governor  of  an  Atoll,  and  the  only  judge  therein; 

holds  assizes  in  the  islands  of  their  Atolls  four  times  a  year. 

Chr.  says  the  chiefs  of  Atolls  are  called  attol-tcari,     Ibn  Bat. 

gives  cordouery  and  cordouiy}    Ar.  naih  '  a  lieutenant.' 
Sacouest  (p.  223),  justice. 
Deuanits  (p.  223),  process  servers,  and  (p.  227)  executioners;  also 

petty  officials  at  mosques.    (See  under  Religion.) 
Pemousseri  (p.  225),  *  bondsmen  on  loan,'  debtors  who  have  to  serve 

their  creditor  till  they  pay.     They  are  generally  well  treated 

1  Ibn  Batoutah,  by  Defr^mery  and  Sangoinetti,  toI.  iv.  p.  112. 
»  Paria  ed.  1858,  vol.  iv.  p.  120. 
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and  fed ;  if  not,  tiiey  are  entitled  to  their  freedom.  "  Man^ 
a  poor  man  voluntarily  enters  the  Borvice  of  some  great  lord 
Bs  a  pemouMiri  to  gain  his  protection  and  favour,"  Chr.  Bays 
that  the  men  of  Male  having  to  pay  no  taxes  are  very  lazy. 
and  "  become  dependents  of  any  of  the  chiefs,  most  of  whom 
retain  as  many  followers  as  they  may  be  able  to  support,  a 
large  retinue  being  a.  sign  of  rank  and  power."  Compare  with 
this  custom  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  West. 
[  Rotan  (p.  228),  Chr.  rallan ;  usL-d  for  corporal  punishment,  "  brought 
from  Bengal." 

J'ougtallan  (p.  324),  a  crime  committed  by  women. 

GUau  (p,  327),  leathern  thongs  usud  for  corporal  punishment. 

Odiean  <ih/mi»  (p.  91),  crime. 

(vii.)    Botanical  Tehms. 
I   P{um»  fp.  195),  pepper  (also  miroa,  v.g.). 

Cahoa  (p.  195),  a  grain  which  with  parnnt,  coco-mUk,  and  water, 

makes  u  favourite  warm  drink  of  the  Maldivans. 
-irtfua  (p.  253),  urt'ca,  "for  eating  with  betel,"  had  to  be  im- 
ported; aho  poua  (p.  320).     Sia.puwa. 
Onny  (p.  885),  tho  areca-tree. 
I  Morattqut  giuU  (p.  391),  the  mora-tree  (Sin.  mora  gat). 
I   Congnart  (p.  391),  a  tree,  "  leaves  round,  with  little  pricks ;  fruit 

like  little  plums,  and  of  b  delicious  taste." 
\  PapoM  (p.  891),  thepapat/i  (Sin.),  Chr. /a/o. 
Amhau  (p.  392),  the  janAu  tree.     The  mango  (Sin.  amha)  docs  not 
grow  at  the  Maldives. 
1  MMortqiuau  (pp.  205and  392).  A  large  wide-spreading  tree,  "whoso 
roots  are  above  ground;"  they  are  long,  round,  and  smooth, 
and  form  as  it  were  arcades.     When  they  want  some  of  the 
wood  ihey  cut  some  of  the  roots,  leaving  enough  for  the  tree 
to  stand  uu.     It  then  throws  out  othoi'a.     The  flowor  is  a  foot 
long,  white,  and  folded,  and  with  an  excellent  perfume.     The 
fruit  is  as  big  as  a  large  gourd,  round,  and  with  a  hard  outer 
skill.     It  is  divided  by  partitions  which  go  to  tho  heart,  as  in 
a  pine-apple.     It  ie  of  a  very  red  colojir ;  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
is  not  eoXim  :  it  is  full  of  kernels  inside,  which  are  extremely 
tasty.     The  leaves  are  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  and  a  span 
broad.     They  divide  them  into  two  leaves  and  write  on  these 
with  ink  as  on  parchment. 
hn^M  (p.  394),  a  flowering  tree,  odoriferous ;  used  by  tho  Uoldi- 

vans  for  rdhbing  their  handa  and  feet,  and  making  them  rod. 
fynamau*  (p.  394),  the  flower  of  the  foregoing. 
OitniinMU  (p.  394),  a  flower,  white  and  perfumed.      "It  remain.'* 
ou  tlie  tree  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  falls." 


I  Jroudemaut  (p.  394),  ' 
flower  (Sin.  tVi*  '  e 
Siriya-kanta). 
Ovra  (p.  127),  millet. 


'  the  B 
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Bimhy  (p.  127),  ^^a  small  grain  like  millet,  but  black  like  rapeseed." 

Itelpottl  (p.  127),  **  an  edible  root  which  grows  in  abundance,  round 
and  large  as  the  two  fists."     Cf.  Sin.  puhtd  *  pumpkin.' 

Aku  (p.  127),  another  edible  root,  of  two  kinds,  **  the  one  red  like 
beetroot,  the  other  white  like  turnip,"  i.e.  i/ams  (Sin.  ala), 

Oodam  (p.  127),  Chr.  godang^  wheat,  "  not  grown  but  imported." 
Sans,  godhuma,     Tam.  kothumei. 

Andue  (p.  128),  Chr.  hadu^  rice,  ^*  not  grown  but  imported  from  the 
continent." 

Quella  (p.  128),  Chr.  keu,  bananas,  **  which  grow  in  great  abund- 
ance."    Sin.  keheL 

CaU  (p.  129),  must  be  a  misprint  for  eard,  as  in  vocabulary.  Chr. 
has  kdrhif  fruit  of  the  coco-tree.  These  were  very  cheap  in 
Pyrard*8  day;  400  for  a  larin=8  sols. 

Candau  (p.  135).  Kameof  a  tree,  as  large  as  a  wednut,  with  leaves 
like  the  aspen  and  as  white,  but  very  soft.  It  has  no  fruit 
and  is  not  good  for  burning.  It  is  cut  into  planks,  and  it  is 
the  lightest  of  all  woods,  more  so  than  cork.  It  is  used  (i.) 
for  floating  up  coral  from  the  sea-bottom,  (ii.)  for  making  rafts 
{candouepatis),  (iii.)  for  generating  fire  by  rubbing.  (Comp. 
Sin.  kanda,  trunk  of  a  tree.) 

(viii.)   Diseases. 

MaU  ona  (p.  95),  Male  fever.     (Sin.  una  *  fever.') 

Ont  eary  (p.  96),  or  on  cary  (p.  203),  disease  of  the  spleen,  accom- 
panied by  fever,  supposed  to  be  due  to  bad  water ;  cured  by 
the  application  of  caustic ;  this  makes  a  large  cicatrix,  to  which 
they  apply  cotton  soaked  in  coconut  oil,  which  relieves  them. 

Cariuadiri  (p.  202),  Chr.  kariwedwri.     Sin.  wasuri,  *  smallpox.' 

Romans  (p.  202),  Chr.  roshuwandu.  A  blindness  which  comes  on 
after  sunset,  cured  thus :  They  boil  the  liver  of  a  cock,  and 
write  certain  words  and  charms  over  it ;  it  is  eaten  by  the 
patient  at  sunset.  Pyrard  and  his  companions,  being  troubled 
with  this  ailment,  tried  the  same  remedy  (omitting  the  sorcery) 
with  perfect  success. 

Caz  (p.  202),  Chr.  kaSj  Hind.  khq;\  Sin.  kushta,  *the  itch.'  This 
is  very  common :  cured  by  coconut  oil. 

Quilla  pants  (p.  202),  *'  C*est  d  dire  cirons  de  boue,"  parasitical 
worms  (perhaps  Sin.  ^<wa^= excrement,  panuwa^  worm), 

Farangui  baescour  (p.  203),  syphilis,  **from  which  they  do  not 
suffer  much."  "They  call  this  disease  farangui  haescour,  on 
account  of  it  having  come  from  Europe,  whose  inhabitants 
they  call  by  a  common  name  farangui  or  frangui^  from  the 
French  being  the  most  renowned  people  of  the  West."*  With 
baescour  comp.  Ar.  bdsar  *  piles.' 

1  <*  0  auctor  devia  sabor  que  tambem  na  Enropa  o  nome  desta  molestia  traz  a 
sua  deriyacao  da  mesma  origem,  priyilegio  que  as  outras  na^oes  nao  inyejam  por 
certo  aofl  Francezes." — Yiagem  de  F.  Pyrard,  vol.  L  p.  159,  note. 
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(ix.)  Social  asd  Hisc£U,uibou9. 


),  Chr.  iB»d»ng,  present  given  to  a 

Sin.  k<xfi. 

the  length  ot  the  arm 


Vt4<m  0  Soiuipou  (p.  ( 

of  rank. 
Calg  (p.  90),  a  hill-hook- 
Jiimt  (p.  99),  Chr.  rii/tt,  i 

Sin.  rij/ana  is  only  a  cubit. 
JKiH^  (p.    99),   Chr.   murhf,    a  ineaaare,    from  elhow  to   tips  of 

fingers. 
Fint/uy  (p.  110),  ppngiiins, 
Aua  (p.  198],  'purdon  me,' said  by  one  who  passes  behind  another: 

probably  connected  with  the  Sin.  awtuara  '  leave, '  used  on 

BimiLir  oecasiona. 
Omx  {p.  208),  Chr,  ga«.     Lieut,  BobinBon,  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog. 

8oc.  vol.  i.  p.  102,  gift'*  goolah=a  qoarter  of  b  pound.     Sin. 

gala,  i.e.  '  a  Bt«De  weight.' 
Aphvm  (p.  216),  Chr.  afehung,  Ar.  afyiln,  opimu,  commonly  eaten 

by  tlio  MoldivoDB. 
Gat  (p.  218),  'make  way,'  or  '  beware,'  cry  given  by  a  man  who  is 

condaeting  a  woman  to  pay  a  nocturnal  viait,  in  order  that  uU 

paeaers-by  may  move  out  of  the  way,  and  may  not  discover 

who  she  IB  nor  where  she  is  going. 
Oandoyre  (p.  236),   and  gandhonere  (p.  337),  Chr.  gaduiearu,  the 

royal  palace  and  its  offices ;    also    the  hooses  of  the  royal 

princes. 
laitr  (p.  239),  a  Bengal  carpet  or  curtain  of  fine  cloth. 
Larint  (p.  248).    The  larin  wan  a  silver  coin  (token  from  Persia) 

worth  B  sols,  "as  long  as  the  finger  bnt  doubled."      This 

coinage  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  fish-hook  of  Ceylon.' 

"  The  king  coins  them  in  his  own  island  and  impresses  them 

with  his  own  name  in  Arabic  characters." 
CWia  (p.  249),   "a  mctul  white   as  tin,   but  harder  and  finer, 

commonly  used  throughout  India  for  coinage."      Ar.  kala^i 

Cain  (p.  262),  Chr.  ronu,  Tam.  kayiru,    'coir.'     The  tribute  to 

Hie  Portuguese  at  Goa  consisted  of  coir  and  cowries. 
Anapvttt»  iringua  (p.  289),  "  my  son,  be  seated,"  c/.  Sin.  ani  puld 

"my  son." 
SoMf»M  (p.  339),  misfortune,  disaster. 
S^att  (p.  334),  'thank  you,'   and  also  'well  done!'    "a  word 

commonly  used  in  India." 
Lot  (p.  402),  varnish  or  paint. 
Arae  (p.  408).  arrack. 
Suppara  (p.  400),  dried  coconut,  much  exported  from  the  Maldives 

8s  copra. 

OHentuIiu  by  Mr,  Bhjs  Dividt^  p.  31 ;  Knox'i 
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The  preceding  pages  sufficiently  indicate  on  the  side  of 
language  the  relationship  of  the  Maldivans  and  the  Sinhalese. 
The  political  connexion,  which  has  been  incidentally  alluded 
to,  is  slight  and  undefined.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
embassy  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  the 
former  claims  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  British 
Government;  the  Governor  on  the  other  hand  stipulates 
for  succour  to  Europeans  shipwrecked  at  the  Atolls.  It  is 
well  understood  by  the  islanders  that  their  independence 
rests  upon  compliance  in  this  respect.  In  Pyrard's  day  a 
wreck  became  the  property  of  the  Sultan ;  similar  law  applied 
to  a  ship  whose  captain  died  at  the  islands,  and  nefarious 
means  were  occasionally  adopted  to  expedite  that  event. 
Such  acts  are  attributable  to  the  cupidity  of  the  rulers,  the 
natives  themselves  being  reputed  in  all  ages  peaceable  and 
humane.  In  modem  times  the  wholesome  dread  of  English 
power  has  induced  the  Sultan  to  render  all  necessary  protec- 
tion to  the  lives  of  those  shipwrecked  on  his  coasts.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  still  thought  that,  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
wreck,  the  captain  has  lost  all  right  to  his  goods  and  cargo. 
When  the  "  Liffey  "  was  wrecked  on  the  Nillandu  Atoll  in 
August  last  year,  the  people  would  in  no  way  assist  the 
master  to  recover  any  of  the  cargo,  "they  could  not  do  so 
without  express  leave  of  the  Sultan,**  though  they  provided 
boats,  pilots,  and  provisions  for  the  conveyance  of  the  crew 
to  Mal^.     This  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  state  of  things. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Ceylon 
Government  should  be  turned  is  that  of  Maldive  trade, 
which  all  accounts  describe  as  being  in  a  state  of  decline. 
In  the  days  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  Pyrard,  the  islands  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  of  traffic  and  productiveness.  But,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  peace  and  plenty  have  given  place  to  listless- 
ness  and  scarcity.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  generally  disregarded;  and  the  supply  of  grain,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  imported,  is  precarious  and  insufficient.  Even 
at  Mal^  last  year,  rice  was  not  procurable  by  the  sailors  of 
the  "  Liffisy,"  who  had  to  subsist  for  three  weeks  on  coco- 
nuts and  fish.     The  islands  used  to  produce,  and  could  now 
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produce  in  abundance  most  kinds  of  tropical  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, while  the  trade  in  coconuts,  coir  and  oil,  in  fish  and 
tortoise-shell,  arising  from  175  inhabited  islands,  might  be 
▼astly  increased. 

Lastly,  attention  should  be  directed  to  Maldive  literature 
and  archaeology.  There  are  said  to  be  but  few  old  MSS.  in 
existence ;  but  the  islands  abound  with  inscriptions  on  walls 
and  gravestones  of  many  ages,  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  in  the 
Dewehi  Hakura,  and  in  two  kinds  of  the  Oabali  Tana. 

Measures  should  be  taken  by  the  Ceylon  Government 
without  delay  to  render  more  intimate  the  connexion  with 
its  only  dependency,  and,  overcoming  the  jealousy  of  the 
Maldive  ruler,  if  any  still  exist,  to  extend  to  his  subjects  some 
of  the  benefits  of  Ceylon  civilization.  Lord  Londonderry, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  is  said  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  British  Resident 
at  Mal^,  but  the  promise  has  never  been  carried  out.  Con- 
sidering the  present  condition  of  the  islands,  and  their  reputed 
unhealthy  climate,  no  European  need  be  subjected  to  so  severe 
a  banishment;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  civilian  of 
tact  and  experience,  accompanied  by  a  competent  Sinhalese 
secretary,  should  be  sent  for  three  or  four  months  in  successive 
years  to  report  upon  the  government,  trade,  and  archaeology 
of  the  Maldives.  The  Government  steamer  might  also  make 
perhaps  two  visits  a  year  to  the  Atolls,  without  seriously 
interfering  with  its  Ceylon  duties.  If  some  such  measures 
are  taken,  much  advantage  may  be  predicted  both  for  Ceylon 
and  for  its  dependency,  the  innumerable  Maldives. 
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Art.  IX. — On  Tibeto-Burman  Languages.     By  Capt.  C.  J. 
F.  S.  Forbes,  of  the  Burmese  Civil  Commission. 

The  term  '  Tibeto-Burman '  has  latterly  crept  into  use  as  a 
convenient  designation  of  a  very  large  family  of  languages 
which  appear  more  or  less  to  approximate  to  each  other. 
They  are  those  which  Max  Miiller  classes  as  Gangetic  and 
Lohitic,  names  which,  with  all  due  reference  to  the  learned 
Professor,  really  have  little  relevant  meaning  in  this  case. 

Under  no  other  head  perhaps  is  so  vast  a  number  of  dialects 
included.  Max  Miiller  gives  forty-five,  and  this  only  in- 
cludes the  dialects  known  and  recorded ;  whereas  it  is  stated 
that,  among  the  N&ga  tribes,  different  dialects  exist  in  almost 
every  separate  village,  which  would  increase  the  number  ad 
infinitum.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  while  referring  to  Prof. 
Max  Miiller's  list,^  that  he  has  erroneously  entered  under  the 
class  *  Lohitic '  a  language  called  '  Tunglhu '  in  Tenasserim. 
By  this  is  evidently  meant  the  *  Toungthoo,'  which  however 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Karen,  which  the  Professor  does  not,  and 
rightly  so,  class  as  Lohitic.  Whether  it  is  really  necessary  to 
preserve  this  long  nomenclature  is  a  question.  Logan  has 
concisely  described  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  these 
multifarious  dialects. 

'*  Perpetual  aggressions  and  frequent  conquests,  extirpa- 
tions of  villages,  and  migrations,  mark  the  modern  history  of 
nearly  all  these  Tibeto-Burman  tribes,  and  of  the  different 
clans  of  the  same  tribe.  Their  normal  condition  and  rela- 
tions, while  extremely  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
minute  division  of  communities  and  dialects,  are  opposed  to 
any  long  preservation  of  their  peculiarities.     We  find  the 

>  Science  of  Language,  toL  i.  p.  452. 
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e  tribe  Beparating  into  clans  and  villagea  permanently  at 
war  with  each  other.  Euki  fleeing  from  Kuki,  Singpho  from 
Singpho,  Abor  from  Abor.  We  can  thus  underBtand  how,  in 
enoh  a  country,  and  before  the  Aryans  filled  the  plains,  the 
lapse  of  a  few  centuries  would  transform  a  colony  from  a 
barbarous  Sifan  clan,  descending  the  Himalaya  by  a  single 
pa&s,  into  a  dozen  scattered  tribes,  speaking  as  many  dialects, 
and  no  longer  recognizing  their  common  descent."  ' 

"Within  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  limits  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  N^pal  there  are  thirteen  distinct  and  strongly 
marked  dialects  spoken.  They  are  extremely  rude,  owing  to 
the  people  who  speak  them  having  crossed  the  snows  before 
learning  dawned  on  Tibet,  and  the  physical  features  of  their 
new  home  having  tended  to  break  tip  and  enfeeble  the  common 
speech  they  brought  with  them.  At  present  the  several 
tribes  or  clans  can  hardly  speak  intelligibly  to  each  other." ' 

Wg  shall  have  to  contemplute  a  similar  state  of  things  in 
the  country  lying  east  of  the  Brahmapootra  river,  and  along 
the  chain  of  mountains  that  hem  in  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Bnrma  on  the  north  and  west. 

The  affinity  between  the  Burmon  and  Tibetan  races  has 
been  sufficiently  recognized  not  to  require  detailed  proof. 
The  connexion  and  relation  of  the  minor  tribes  to  the  Bur- 
mese has  been  in  some  cases  allowed,  in  others  left  an  open 
question  requiring  further  investigation. 

X)r.  Uason  enumerates  eleven  Burmese  tribes  "  of  unques- 
tionably common  origin,"  and  adds  several  others  whom  he 
considers  as  doubtful.     They  are  as  under : 


Bdhiibbb. 

Dqubtht.. 

1.  BuniiMe. 

Eikhvens  or  Kxkaoo. 

a.  Anncuii«e. 

Kiimu  OT  Kemece. 

3.  Hug*. 

Kj-BUS. 

*.  Kwya.. 

Kooa>. 

G.  ToangDocra. 

Ssk. 

Mm. 

7'.  T.o»  or  i-o.. 

Sht^idooa  (or  Kllku}. 

8.  Yebmin.  or  Zehwgs. 

lo!  liiXi. 

11.  CiDn.. 

■  Jcnni.  Ind.  Aroli.  < 


*  AaiHtio  Bewiucbea,  toL  i' 
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We  may  very  shortly  dispose  of  several  in  this  list.  The 
term  '  Mugs '  is  simply  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Arracanese 
by  the  people  of  Bengal,  unknown  to  the  Burmese  language ; 
the  meaning  of  the  word  cannot  even  be  ascertained,  and  to 
enter  it  as  a  tribal  name  in  a  scientific  list  is  like  including 
the  '  Yankees '  as  one  of  the  nations  of  America,  distinct 
from  the  Americans.  It  is  rendered  still  more  absurd  when 
Phayre  derives  it  "  probably  from  a  tribe  of  Brahmins  termed 
'  Magas,'  said  to  have  emigrated  eastward  from  Bengal ;  '^  to 
which  Mason  adds,  '^  Magas  looks  very  much  like  Magos,  the 
priest  of  the  Modes."  Was  this  meant  in  earnest  ?  Next 
we  have  the  '  Kanyans,'  who  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  tribes  that  were  incorporated  to  form  the 
'  Burman  *  nation ;  where  they  now  exist,  or  what  is  their 
language,  it  would  be  a  puzzle  to  ascertain.  The  same 
applies  to  the  '  Pyus,'  said  to  have  been  the  tribe  inhabiting 
the  present  district  of  Prome,  but  now  as  unknown  there  as 
the  Trinobantes  are  in  Middlesex.  Toungoo  or  Toungnoo 
was  one  of  the  petty  kingdoms  founded  by  younger  branches 
of  the  Burman  royal  family,  as  the  head  of  the  race  grew 
weak,  and  though  the  main  body  of  the  population  was 
Burmese,  it  was  very  mixed,  and  has  no  more  claim  to 
rank  as  a  separate  tribe  than  has  that  of  any  other  Burman 
town. 

The  *  Tavoyers,'  or  people  of  Tavoy,  might,  in  virtue  of  a 
very  peculiar  dialect,  claim  tribal  rank;  but  they  are  only 
a  colony  of  the  Arracanese,  as  is  stated  in  their  traditions  and 
confirmed  by  their  language,  which  has  since  become  cor- 
rupted by  Shan  or  Siamese  influence.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  separating  them  either  ethnologically  or  linguistically 
from  their  parent  stock. 

The  Yaus,  Yebaings,  Kados,  and  Danus,  are  recognized  by 
the  Burmans  proper  as  being  the  wilder  and  more  primitive 
branches  of  their  race ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy specimens  of  their  dialects  from  which  to  form  con- 
clusions. The  dialects  of  the  Yaus  and  Yebaings  are  cer- 
tainly unintelligible  to  any  Burmans,  and  the  numerals  of 
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They 


are : 


ft 


:.t«ooiDoik.  e.  Inuk-kay. 

3.  Uoo-taunj;.  7.  tlini  kitaii. 

U,  bRloiUl^hl.  S.  loUDg  lUUD. 

i.  lab-bwi.  9.  Dgsin  koung. 

5.  hgay  hoak.  10.  loung-teik.' 

Mason  says  the  Danus  "  speak  the  Burmese  language  in  a 
rude  nasal  and  guttural  dialect." 

In  the  absence  of  further  information  we  can  only  conclude 
that  these  are  some  of  the  many  petly  clana  of  kindred  race 
which  the  force  of  circumaUinces  aioalgamated  into  a  political 
unit  aa  the  Burman  nation,  these  retaining  in  a  greater 
degree  their  pnmitive  characteriMlics. 

We  nre  now  reduced  to  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Hyamma  or  Burmese  race ;  the  Burmana  proper,  and  the 
Arraoaneae.  Should  these  be  so  clearly  and  absolutely 
divided  P 

The  traditions  or  histories  of  hoth  nations  give  us  the  same 
account,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  firat  Burman 
kingdom,  his  two  eons  disputed  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  one  of  them  led  a  part  of  the  people  to  the  westward 
across  the  mountains,  and  established  a  separate  kingdom  in 
Arracan,  driving  out  the  savage  occupants  of  the  country. 
According  to  this  there  is  no  ethnological  distinction  origi- 
nally between  the  Arracanese  and  the  Burmans  proper. 
What  is  the  divergence  in  language  ? 

The  Burmans  acknowledge  that  the  oldest  and  purest  form 
of  their  language  has  been  preserved  in  Arracan.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  dialect  itself,  which  retains 
the  original  pronunciation  of  words  which  are  subject  to  per- 
mutation of  the  letters  in  Bunncae,  and  which  also  uses  many 
words  in  a  sense  now  obsolete  in  Burma  proper.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  two  dialects  is  however  precisely  the  aame,  and 
their  divergence  is  not  more  than  exists  between  the  English 
of  Somersetshire  and  Middlesex. 

The  Arracanese  and  Burmese  differ  in  two  essential  points ; 

namely,  that,  in  the  former,  words  are  pronounced  phonetic- 

>  Collated  b;  CapL  Forbes  in  tbe  SluTcgjecn  Diatiivt. 
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ally  or  nearly  so,  while,  in  the  latter,  several  letters  acquire 
in  certain  combinations  entirely  different  values.  Thus  in  all 
the  Indo-Chinese  languages  the  vowel  ^  a '  being  inherent  in 
every  consonant  where  no  other  form  vowel  is  expressed,  the 
combination  'k'k  '  would  be  pronounced  truly  in  Arracaneee 
^  kftk,'  but  in  Burmese  both  the  sound  of  the  inherent  vowel 
and  of  the  final  consonant  would  be  entirely  changed,  and 
the  above  combination  would  be  pronounced  '  ket.'  In  the 
same  way  '  ap  '  is  pronounced  *at ' ;— 'am,'  'an^-'et' 
'eik' ; — ^and  so  in  several  other  forms,  whereas  in  Arracanese 
these  retain  their  natural  phonetic  values. 

Secondly  the  Arracanese  uses  many  words  and  forms  of 
expression  which  have  either  become  obsolete  in  Burmese,  or 
have  acquired  another  meaning.  To  instance  one  striking 
case.  The  Arracanese  and  several  of  the  Hill  tribes  use  the 
word  '1&*  for  *  go,'  while  this  in  Burmese  means  *  to  come,' 
and  could  not  possibly  signify  'go,'  but  we  find  that  in 
Burmese  this  same  root  '  la,'  with  the  heavy  accent,  means 
(to  use  Judson's  definition),  ''  to  proceed  from  a  starting 
place  to  some  boundary,"  although  it  is  never  found  in  actual 
use  in  this  sense.  The  Arracanese  has  thus  retained  the  root 
in  both  its  forms  and  senses  as  *  to  come '  and  *  to  go,'  while 
the  Burmese  has  rejected  its  application  in  the  latter  sense. 
The  Arracanese  dialect  is  also  much  more  guttural  and 
harsher  in  sound  than  the  Burmese,  which  delights  in  soften- 
ing and  smoothing  over  any  difficulties   of  pronunciation. 

This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  letter  Cj,  which  is  really 

an  r,  and  so  pronounced  by  the  Arracanese,  but  is  softened 
into  a  y  by  the  Burmans.  The  following  examples  will 
afford  the  means  of  Contrasting,  by  a  few  simple  sentences, 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  two  dialects,  and  will  show  how 
little  real  difference  there  is  between  them.  The  upper  line 
gives  the  Burmese,  the  middle  the  English  translation,  and 
the  lower  the  Arracanese. 

1.  kyunop-doy  or  kyun-do. 
we  we 

akyuanop-ro,     akyuan-ro. 

The  Burmese  omits  the  inherent  'a'  in  'kyu'n'  which  the 
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icanese  ftilly  gives.      Tbe  plural  affis  is  '  do '  in  the  first 
in  the  second. 


1.  ming  bey  go   Ihwn   mte   lai. 

jfou      whore     go        will  ?    (Whore  ai 
maag     7,ngo       \k       bpo  Ini. 


jfon  going  P) 


The  Atracanese  here  gives  the  true  sound  of  the  inherent 
TowgI  in  the  form  '  m'ng '  which  tbe  Burmese  converts  into 
an  'i'  'ming.'  Instead  of  the  Burmese  'hey'  'what,' 
'where,'  the  Arracanese  has  an  old  form  'za,'  now  obsolete 
io  Burma.  We  find  '  la '  '  go '  for  the  Burmese  '  thwa,'  as 
mentioned  above,  and  in  place  of  the  verbal  affix  '  mee '  the 
Arracanese  uses  '  hpo.' 

i,    Ning     nga    yeik    I«m  nuw. 

You         I      l)«it         will. 

Nang  ga  nga    Ihit     loim  mee. 

Here  the  word  '  that '  is  employed  by  the  Arracanese  in 
the  sense  merely  of  '  to  beat,'  '  to  strike,'  but  in  Burmese  it 
would  mean  only  'to  kill,'  used  in  such  an  expression  as  the 
above;  yet  in  one  case  it  is  still  retained  in  Burmese  in 
the  sense  of  '  to  strike,'  namely,  with  respect  to  the  act  of 
striking  in  boxing. 

These  examples  display  the  chief  points  of  divergence 
between  the  two  dialects,  and  show  that  the  Arracanese  has 
preserved  the  older  and  purer  form  of  the  language,  while 
the  Burmese  has  been  greatly  subject  to  phonetic  decay  or 
corruption.  This  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
different  social  and  political  history  of  the  two  countries. 
Arracan  has  been  much  more  isolal«d,  and  the  people  have 
preserved  their  race  purity  to  a  greater  extent.  Their  inter- 
course has  chiefiy  been  with  the  distinct  and  alien  Hindu 
race,  whose  influence,  though  in  some  things  great,  has  little 
afibctcd  their  language  or  their  blood.     Burma,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  has  been  subject  to  long  and  frequent  periods  of 
domination  by  nations  of  kindred  origin,  the  Shans,  and  the 
Mons,  and  to  close  intercourse  with  them  and  also  with  the 
Chinese,  throughout  her  history.  The  Burmans  have  re- 
ceived a  vast  amount  of  foreign  and  yet  kindred  element 
into  their  nation,  which  has  amalgamated  with  and  been 
insensibly  affected  by  it ;  while  the  Arracanese  and  their 
Hindu  neighbours  have  remained  in  contact,  but,  like  oil  and 
water,  without  fusion. 

We  have  thus  reduced  Mason's  list  of  eleven  Burmese 
tribes  to  six  ascertained  varieties  of  dialect,  and  it  is  probable 
that  for  a  general  classification  of  languages,  which  does  not 
deal  with  mere  provincialisms,  the  term  'Burmese'  should 
be  made  to  include  the  Arracanese,  Kados,  and  Danoos. 
The  Yau  and  Yebaing,  as  far  as  we  know  of  them,  must  still 
be  kept  distinct. 

There  remain  the  '  doubtful '  tribes,  all  of  whom,  except 
the  Kakhyens,  inhabit  the  mountainous  country  lying  be- 
tween ]Bengal  and  Burma,  generally  known  as  the  Arracan 
range,  whence  these  tribes  are  known  as  the  '  Arracan  Hill 
Tribes.'  Logan  often  terms  them  'Yoma  tribes,'  but  *Yoma' 
is  simply  a  Burmese  word  meaning  any  mountain  range,  and 
therefore  a  misnomer  if  applied  thus  specifically.  Of  late 
years  our  knowledge  of  these  tribes,  and  others  in  similar 
positions  in  the  North-East  part  of  Bengal,  has  much  in- 
creased, and  their  mutual  relationship  and  connexion  with 
the  Tibeto-Burman  family  more  clearly  established.  Of  all 
these  tribes  the  Burmese  (including  their  Arracanese  brethren) 
alone  have  any  literature,  or  possess  any  probable  traditions 
of  their  origin  and  early  history.  According  to  Burmese 
traditions,  the  founders  of  their  race  and  nation  came  from 
the  West,  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  into  their  present 
seats,  which  they  found  occupied  previously  by  the  wilder 
tribes  who  are  now  confined  to  the  mountain  tracts.  They 
even  claim  a  Rajpoot  origin  for  the  people,  while  the  royal 
family  pretend  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  sacred  Solar 
and  Lunar  dynasties  of  Hindustan.  This  myth  has  generally 
been  aacribed  to  national  vanity  and  arrogance,  and  com- 
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pletely  ignored.  Sir  A.  Plmyre  is  quite  opposed  to  the 
theory,  and  sftys :  "  The  Buppoaed  immigration  of  any  of  the 
royal  races  of  Qangetic  India  to  the  Irrawaddy  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  or  even  luter,  will  appear  very  improbable.  I 
8oe  no  reason  for  doubting  that  they  {the  Burman  tribes) 
found  their  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  by  what  la 
now  the  track  of  the  Chinese  caravans  from  Yunnan,  which 
truck  debouchea  at  Bamo  on  the  river."  '  That  is  to  say,  Sir 
A.  Phayre  places  the  original  domicile  of  the  Burman  race 
in  the  Soulh-Weatern  provinces  of  China.  Whether  he 
would  now  deliberately  uphold  this  opinion  is  doubtful,  and, 
with  all  respect  for  so  great  au  authority,  it  appears  utterly 
without  foundation.  There  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
peremptorily  reject  the  Burman  tradition  in  so  far  as  it 
traces  their  migratory  route  from  the  Qangetic  valley. 
Their  Rajpoot  origin  is  of  course  an  invention  of  courtly 
historians  of  a  date  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  appears  more  reasonable  to  follow  the  lines  of  ancient  tra- 
dition as  far  as  they  agree  with  probabilities.  What  little 
evidence  on  the  subject  we  can  collect  seems  also  to  support 
this  idea. 

The  Burmans  represent  themselves  as  the  last  comers  in 
the  country,  and  state  that  when  they  penetrated  into  Arra- 
can,  they  found  the  country  occupied  by  savage  monsters 
termed  by  them  Beloos,  whom  they  expelled ;  an  evidently 
figurative  account  of  the  wilder  tribes  whom  they  found  in 
prior  possession  of  the  soil.  Sir  A.  Phayre  and  other  autho- 
rities consider  it  as  must  probable  that  such  actually  was  the 
case.  We  should  then  have,  after  the  first  wave  of  the  Mon- 
Annam  immigration,  an  irruption  of  a  number  of  petty 
BBvnge  tribes,  whose  representatives  and  descendants  at  the 
present  day  occupy  the  Hill  tracts,  in  much  the  same  state  as 
their  forefathers  were. 

The  Hill  tribes  of  Arracan  are,  according  to  the  Adminis- 
tration  Reports,  the   Ehyenge,  the   Kamis   or   Euniis,  the 
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Mrus,  the  Sak,  the  Kyaus  or  Chyaus,  the  Anoos,  the 
ToungthaSy  the  Shendoos  or  Kakis,  and  two  or  three 
other  petty  tribes^  of  which  only  a  few  families  exist ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  them  would 
show  that  these  are  only  clannish  divisions  of  some  other 
tribe. 

These  tribes,  if  we  allow  the  evidence  of  language,  of 
manners,  and  of  physical  characteristics,  are  closely  allied 
to  the  N&ga  tribes  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  to  the  Abors 
and  Mishmis  of  Ass&m.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
or  kindred  races  of  Turanian  origin  occupied  the  valley  of 
Gangetic  India  before  the  advancing  Aryan  invaders  drove 
them  from  the  plains  to  their  present  mountain  fastnesses. 
All  these  tribes  doubtless  formed  the  first  wave  of  the  later 
Turanian  emigration  from  the  Central  Asian  plateau,  the 
Bhotian  and  Burman  races  being  their  successors.  To  them 
also  would  seem  to  belong  those  whom  Hodgson  calls  the 
"  broken  tribes  "  of  Nep&l,  the  Chepang,  Vayu  and  Kusunda. 
These  latter  tribes  afibrd  an  important  and  curious  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence,  which  thus  stretches  from  the  Arracan 
Hills  far  away  to  the  westward,  to  the  Kali  and  Gunduk 
rivers  in  West  If ep&l. 

Hodgson  has  clearly  shown  the  connexion  of  the  Chepangs 
with  the  Tibetan  and  Lhopa  races,  and  has  traced  the  affini- 
ties in  these  dialects  in  a  pretty  full  vocabulary  of  the 
Chepang  language.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
coincident  words  are  derived  from  roots  common  to  all  or 
nearly  all  the  cognate  dialects  of  Tibet,  Nep&l  and  High 
Asia.  Thus  variations  of  the  simple  roots  for  such  words 
as  eye,  fire,  day,  moon,  dog,  fish,  sun,  road,  and  several 
others  which  he  gives,  are  common  to  a  dozen  other  dialects 
besides  the  Chepang  and  Tibetan  or  Lhopa,  and  are  found 
in  Nep&l,  in  Sifan,  in  Burma,  in  Siam,  and  do  not  prove 
a  closer  affinity  between  the  Chepangs  and  the  Lhopas, 
than  between  the  former  and  the  N^wars,  the  Manyak  or 
the  Burmans. 

But  when  we  compare  the  widely  sundered  languages  of 
the  Chepangs  and  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arracan,  we  are  at 
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once  stmck  by  the  identity  sometimes  of  roots,  often  of  actual 
words,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  cognate 
Tibeto-Himalayan  or  Sifanese  dialects.  In  some  cases  the 
root  is  common  to  others  of  these  languages,  but  the  particular 
form  in  the  Chepang  is  only  found  in  the  Khyeng,  the  Kumi, 
or  the  Karen. 

Some  examples  are  given  below  for  comparison,  there  are 
many  other  words  in  which  a  common  root  may  be  found  in 
other  dialects : 


Chbpano. 

Arbacan  ' 

Tribbs. 

1.  Arm 

Krat 

Maknht 

Khyeng. 

2.  Bird 

Mo-w& 

Ta.w& 

Mro. 

W4-si 

Sak. 

3.  Blood 

Wi 

Wi 

Mm. 

4.  Child 

Cho 

So 

Ehyen. 

6.  Dawn 

Wfcgo 

Aw& 

Khyen. 

6.  Fowl 

W& 

Ta-w& 

Mm. 

7.  Hog 

Piak 

Ta-pak 

Mm. 

8.  Hand 

E6t-pa 

Kuth 

Khyen. 

A.k6 

Eumi. 

Rut 

Mra. 

Ta-ku 

Sak. 

9.  Hair 

Min 

Etf-mi 

Sak. 

10.  Insect,  ant 

Pling 

Mling 

Khyen. 

Ba-lin 

Knmi. 

Pa-lin 

Kumi. 

U.  Milk 

Gud-ti 

Sui-twi 

Khyen. 

Nuh-tie 

Karen. 

12.  Ox 

Shya 

Sharh 

Khyen. 

T8i-y& 

Mra. 

13.  Monkey 

Y6kh 

Ta-ydt 

Mra. 

14.  Night 

Yk 

A-y&n 

Khyen. 

15.  Woman 

Mird 

Mra  (=man) 

Mra. 

16.  To  Give 

Bni-sa 

Na-ptf 

Kami. 

8a = verb  affix. 

Pei 

Kumi. 

17.  To  take 

Li-sa 

La 

Kami. 

Lo 

Kumi. 

In  2,  6,  7,  13,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  syllable  'ta'  is  the 
nominal  prefix  in  Mm.  In  9  'ku'  in  Sak  means  ^head/ 
*  ku-mi '  is  therefore  '  head-hair.'  In  11  the  first  root  in  each 
dialect  signifies  '  breast/  the  second  '  water/  milk  is  there- 
fore literally  '  breast-water/ 

This  resemblance  between  dialects  separated  by  so  great  a 
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distance  geographically,  and  by  centuries  of  time,  is  surely 
in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  tribes  speaking 
them.  Hodgson  has  conjectured  that  these  '  broken  tribes ' 
between  the  Kali  and  Gunduk  rivers  may  have  been 
separated  from  their  kindred  and  driven  westward.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  at  an  early  period  the  whole  sub- 
Himalayan  region  was  occupied  by  tribes  allied  to  the 
Chepangs  and  Arracan  mountaineers,  who  were  cut  asunder 
and  driven  out  of  central  Nepal  by  the  incursion  of  the 
Newar  races  at  present  possessing  the  country,  some  1000 
to  1300  years  ago,  which  is  the  date  Hodgson  assigns  to  this 
event. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Hodgson,  by  his  re- 
searches, indicated  'Hhat  the  sub-Him&layan  races  are  all 
closely  affiliated,  and  are  all  of  northern  origin ; "  it  would 
only  be  quoting  from  his  well-known  papers  to  enter  further 
on  this  subject.  We  have  linked  the  Western  Hill  Tribes  of 
Burma  with  the  widely  sundered  Chepangs  and  Kusundas  of 
Nep&l,  but  a  vast  gap  exists  between  the  Gunduk  river  in 
Nepdl  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  where  we 
meet  the  next  representatives  of  this  race. 

Here,  in  the  vast  tract  of  mountainous  country  stretching 
from  the  Garo  Hills  along  the  southern  part  of  As&m,  and 
bordering  on  Munipur  and  Burma,  is  the  home  of  those 
multifold  tribes  and  clans,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  is 
classed  together  under  the  term  *  Ndgd.'  Here  also  are  the 
Gdros,  Khasias,  Kacharis,  Eukis,  Singphos,  and  several  other 
tribes  whose  mutual  relation  to  each  other  does  not  yet  seem 
quite  determined.  When  we  compare  their  vocabularies 
with  each  other,  they  exhibit  singular  affinities,  and  all  that 
we  know  of  them  confirms  the  supposition  that  they  form  but 
one  great  race,  of  which  the  tribes  in  the  Arracan  Mountains 
of  Burma  are  but  the  branches.  One  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  Nagd  races.  Captain  J.  Butler,  affirms  :  **  Our  late 
explorations  have  clearly  ascertained  that  the  great  Nagd 
race  does  undoubtedly  cross  over  the  main  watershed  dividing 
the  waters  which  flow  north  into  the  Brahmaputra,  from 
those  flowing  south  into  the  Ir&wadi;  and  they  have  also 
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furnished  Tery  etrong  grounda  for  believing  that  in  all  prob- 
ability it  extends  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Eaiendwen 
(X4n)ton&i  or  Ningthi)  river,  the  great  western  tributary  of 
the  Ir4w&dl.  Indeed,  there  is  room  to  believe  that  further 
explorations  may,  ere  long,  lead  us  to  discover  that  the 
Eakhyen  and  Khyen  (often  pronounced  Eacbin  and  Chin) 
tribes,  spoken  of  by  former  writers  (Pemberton,  Yule, 
Hnnnay,  etc.),  are  but  ofisboota  of  this  one  great  race."' 
In  1835  Captain  Hannay,  with  the  little  knowledge  then 
possessed  of  these  people,  identified  "the  Khyens  with  the 
Tfag^  of  the  Asdra  mountains,"  In  comparing  the  vocabu- 
laries of  these  races,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  we 
must  remember  that  the  peculiar  character  of  these  dialects, 
and  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  speaking  them,  con- 
stitute an  important  element  in  the  comparison.  Max  Miillcr 
truly  says ;  "  No  doubt  the  evidence  on  which  the  relation- 
ship of  French  and  Italian,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Lithuanian 
and  Sanskrit,  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  has  been  established,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  ;  (but)  to  call  for  the  same  evidence  in 
support  of  the  homogeneousness  of  the  Turanian  languages, 
is  to  call  for  evidence  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
is  impossible  to  supply.  .  .  ,  The  Tuianian  languages  allow 
of  no  grammatical  petrifactions  like  those  on  which  the 
relationship  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  is  chiefly 
founded.     If  they  did,   they   would  cease  to  he  what  they 

■e;  they  would  be  inflectional,  not  agglutinative.  If  lan- 
guages were  all  of  one  and  the  same  texture,  they  might  bo 
unraveUed,  no  douht,  with  the  same  tools."' 

In  the  case  of  the  languages  and  dialects  about  to  be  men- 
tioned their  greatest  peculiarity  is  their  mutability.  We 
are  told  of  oflshoot  villages  from  a  clan  being  formed  across 
two  or  three  mountain  ranges  distant  from  the  parent  valley, 
and  in  three  generations  the  language  of  their  grandfathers 
has  become  unintelligible  to  the  colonists.  Among  civilized 
tribes,  before  we  assumed  any  racial  connexion  on  the  mere 
evidence    of   affinities   discovered    in    their   languages,   we 
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should  naturally  seek  to  aBcertain  in  the  first  place  whether 
any  historic  connexion  or  intercourse  had  oyer  existed 
between  thenii  by  which  they  might  have  mutually  in- 
fluenced each  other's  speech.  But  among  these  rude  and 
savage  tribes,  to  be  separate  is  to  be  hostile ;  each  village,  or 
at  least  each  dan,  is  too  isolated,  and  too  jealous  of  its 
neighbours,  to  borrow  from  them  any  appreciable  portion  of 
their  language.  Where  then  we  find  an  unmistakable 
affinity  of  speech,  we  may  safely  suppose  an  affinity  of  race 
and  a  common  origin.  But  when  we  find  a  number  of  tribes 
differing  from  each  other  in  dialect,  preserving  amongst 
them  a  large  number  of  words  or  roots,  which  we  discover 
again  among  certain  other  tribes  separated  by  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  with  whom  they  have  had  no  intercourse  for  ages, 
and  these  words  not  common  to  all  of  them,  but  some  here 
and  some  there,  the  evidence  of  their  mutual  relationship  is 
rendered  much  stronger.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  two 
groups  of  languages  or  dialects  we  shall  now  compare.  The 
first  consists  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arracan,  viz.  the  Khyeng, 
the  Kami,  the  Kumi,  the  Mm  and  the  Sak.  The  second 
consists  of  the  Garo,  the  Kachari,  the  various  N4gd  tribes, 
the  tribes  of  the  Munipuri  valley,  the  Abor  and  Mi'shmi  of 
As&m,  and  the  Singpho.  The  words  are  taken  for  the  sake 
of  easy  reference  entirely  from  Hunter's  Dictionary  and  the 
Rev.  N.  Brown's  Tables.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  corre- 
sponding roots  are  not  found  in  all  the  dialects  alike,  but 
some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  large 
number  of  them  are  found  to  correspond  with  the  Mru  and 
Sak  tribes  that  have  been  long  under  Burmese  influence,  and 
are  said  to  be  of  the  ''same  lineage  as  the  Burmese."^ 
Only  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  serve  as  a  fair  ex- 
ample  are  quoted,  and  all  words  which  are  common  to  the 
Burmese  and  other  Tibetan  dialects  are  omitted.  Such  are, 
boat,  day,  fire,  fish,  hog,  moon,  road  and  many  others  which 
belong  to  the  mother-language  of  all  the  Tibeto-Burman 
dialects. 

1  Mawm. 
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The  first  three  numerals  are  either  peculiar  to  each  dialect 
by  itself,  or  are  founded  on  Tibetan  roots,  then  follow : 


AS&ACAN. 

Naoa,  bto. 

BUSMBSE 

Fonr. 

ma-li 

me-li 

lay 

ta-li 

a-U 

pa-ln 

pha-li 

Five. 

pang-gni 

pha-ng& 

ng& 

ta-ng& 

ha-ng& 

Six. 

ta-ru 

ta-n^ 

khyouk 

Seren. 

tha-ni 

ihe-ne 

koh-hnit 

Eight. 

sat 

i-sat 

shit 

Nine. 

ta-ku 

ta-ku 

k6 

Ten. 

si-sn 

si 

ts^ 

Twenty. 

htin 

khtin 

nhit-t86 

Arrow. 

to-li-ma]& 

mB\k 

hmy& 

U 

\k 

Bird. 

ta-v& 

v& 

hnget 

ta-wn 

wn 

Blood. 

a-thi 

a-thi 

thway 

Cow. 

tha-mnk 

sa-mnk 

nua 

Ear. 

ka-nhan 

kha-na 

na 

a-ka-na 

akhana 

Earth. 

ka-lai 

klai,  thalai 

myay 

Elephant. 

ka-Bai 

kasai 

tsin 

Hand. 

knth 

kut-pak 

let 

Head. 

Id 

In 

goung 

Horn. 

a-ning 

a-reng,  rung 

gyo 

ta.ki 

ta-ki 

Horse. 

sapa 

sapuk 

myen 

Mother. 

ana,  nu 

an-nu,  onu 

amay 

Night. 

ay&n 

ayan 

nya 

Star. 

kirek 

merik 

kyay 

Tree. 

tBindung 

sundong 

apin 

thin 

thing 

Village. 

nam,  thing 

nam,  ting 

yua 

Water. 

ttU 

tii,  tui 

yay 

We  have  thus  a  large  number  of  common  words  in  which 
the  Arracan  dialects  agree  closely  with  the  various  dialects 
spread  over  the  country  extending  north  and  west  to  the 
Brahmaputra  River,  and  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
Burman.  The  extent  of  the  coincidence  is  too  great  to 
be  fortuitous,  and  the  past  history  and  social  condition 
of  these  tribes  forbid  our  ascribing  it  to  mutual  intercourse 
and  influence,  such  as  has  caused  the  adoption  of  several 
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Hindustani    words    for   domestic  objects,   in  some    of  the 
Brahmaputra  dialects. 

We  have  thus  collected  into  one  group,  more  or  less  closely 
allied,  the  Chepang  and  other  '  broken  tribes '  of  West  Nep&l, 
the  Arracan  Hill  tribes,  and  those  various  races  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
show  the  connexion  between  these  last  and  the  Burman. 
That  they  belong  to  the  Tibeto-Burman  stock  is  generally 
conceded,  it  will  only  therefore  need  to  take  a  few  examples 
from  three  representative  dialects,  the  Mikir,  the  !Kuki,  and 
Nagd: 


BURITESB. 

MiKnt. 

KtJxi. 

NAoi. 

Bitter 

Kha 

ak6-ho 

akhai 

E^khu 

Blood 

Thway 

Thi 

Th^-za 

Eye 

Myet(k) 

m^ 

Mit 

MM 

Eyebrow 

Myet-kon 

m6k(Sin 

kemit-kho 

Fire 

Mee 

m^ 

mei 

mi 

Fish 

Nga 

ngk 

n& 

Fruit 

a-thse 

atb6 

Great 

kyee-thee 

k6-th6 

k6-di 

House 

Eim 

h^m 

in 

KiU 

that 

that  tan 

Listen 

na-toung 

ngai-tAn 

Little 

a-nay 

a-n6o 

Long 

a-shay 

a-shao 

Moon 

la 

Ui& 

Nose 

na-koiing 

no-kan 

naktli 

Rice 

tsau 

sang 

chang-chang 

Koad 

lam 

lampi 

lam& 

Sick 

na 

ana 

TaU 

a-myee 

ann6 

amei 

mi 

Water 

yay 

lang 

tui 

dzu 
(Kachari  di) 

The  word  *  water '  is  singular  in  having  preserved  in  each 
dialect  a  separate  root,  and  all  differing  from  the  Burmese. 
Thus  the  Kuki  has  the  *  tui '  of  the  Arracan  Hill  Tribes, 
from  the  Chinese  *  sui ' ;  the  N&gd  has  *  dzu,'  derived,  like 
the  Tibetan  and  Serpa  *  chu,'  from  the  Chinese  '  chui ' ;  the 
Kachari  preserves  the  *  ti '  root  of  the  Karen  dialects  in  the 
form  of  *di'  (d=t) ;  while  the  Mikir  *lang'  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Newar  '  la,'  or  more  probably  is  a  form  of 
an  archaic  root  preserved  in  the  Kusunda  'tang.'     Thus 
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these  kmdred  and  neighbouring  dialects  poBseas  in  tliie  word 
■  water '  distinctive  roots  belonging  to  four  widely  sundered 
separate  branches  of  Turanian  speech.  This  can  hardly  bo 
chance,  still  less  probable  is  it  that  each  deliberately  borrowed 
its  peculiar  term ;  we  must  believe  that  each  dialect  in  its 
earliest  growth  adopted  and  kept  one  of  the  many  synon- 
ymous roots  of  the  common  mother  Turanian  language. 

The  first  five  numerals  are  given  below,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  they  afford  an  instance  of  what  Mas  Miiller  and 
other  philologists  have  remarked  of  the  tendency  of  these 
savage  dialects  to  find  separate  expressions  for  the  first  and 
often  the  second  numerals,  while  deriving  the  others  from 
1  roots. 


BUBMBSB. 

Mixitt. 

KrKi. 

Naqa. 

T^tit 

U 

Khit 

A-khet 

Nit 

Hi-oi 

Ni,  DJk 

A-ne 

Thong 

Thnm 

A-Bom 

I^jr 

Plii-U 

LI,  li 

PhUi 

Nga 

Plm-np. 

Ra-nga 

Pha-ngi 

ft 

I 


Four 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  less  resemblance  to  the  Bur- 
mese forms  than  to  some  of  the  Himalayan  dialects,  especially 
to  the  Magar  numerals,  1.  kat,  2.  nis,  3.  song,  4.  bu-li,  5. 
ba-nga.  The  country  of  the  NagS  tribes  has  been  already 
described ;  the  Kukis  extend  over  the  hilly  tracts  from  the 
valley  of  the  Koladan  in  Arracan,  where  they  border  on  the 
Eumis,  to  Northern  Cachar,  where  they  march  with  the 
Mikir  tribe  on  the  Kopilee  river.  This  latt«r  clan  (the  Mikir) 
occupy  the  hills  of  the  Nowgong  District  east  of  the  Brahma- 
putra River.  They  are  the  furthest  removed  of  all  these 
tribes  from  possible  Burman  influence,  and  still  they  exhibit 
the  closest  affinity  in  language  to  them.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  these  tribes,  having  probably  the  same  origin  as 
those  of  the  Arracan  Hills,  seem  to  have  formerly  occupied 
the  whole  mountainous  country  around  the  head-waters  of 
the  Kyendwen  River,  until  in  comparatively  recent  times 
they  were  driven  westward  by  the  Singpho,  Abor,  and 
Ehamti  races. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  wilder  tribes  on  the 
western  side  of  Burma,  but  there  remains  one   great  and 
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important  race  which  extends  itself  along  the  whole  northern 
frontier  of  Burma  Proper  from  Yunnan,  where  it  is  desig- 
nated '  Kakhyen/  into  Assam,  where  the  tribes  style  th^n- 
selves  '  Singpho,'  that  is,  '  men '  par  excellence.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  they  are  allied  to  the  Karen  race,  and  this 
by  so  late  a  writer  as  Anderson  in  his  ^*  Mandelay  to  Momein/' 
published  in  1876,  but  except  in  their  state  of  savage 
rudeness,  and  certain  customs  that  are  common  to  almost  all 
the  primitiye  tribes  of  these  regions,  there  is  really  nothing 
to  warrant  this  idea.  On  the  contrary,  the  comparison  of 
their  vocabularies  shows  that,  outside  the  common  Indo- 
Chinese  roots,  all  their  lingual  affinities  are  with  the  Bormo- 
Naga  lauguages,  as  shown  below : 


Burmese. 

Naoa  Dialects. 

SiNQPHO. 

Kaben. 

One 

ta,  tit 

Ama 

Ai-m& 

hta,la 

Two 

nhit 

nkhong 

*kie,  nift 

Three 

thong 

A-sam 

ma-sum 

thea 

Four 

16 

a-li,  be-li 

me-li 

Iwie,  lie 

Five 

nga 

manga 

ma-nga 

yai 

Six 

krouk 

{ ta-mk                  ) 
kruk  (Chepang) 

kra 

khu,  khoo 

Seyen 

koo-nit 

nith,  i-ngnit 

si-nith 

Bwi,  nwai 

I 

nga 

ngai 

ngai 

ya,yer 

Thou 

nang,  nin 

nang 

nangy  ni 

nah,  ner 

He 

thoo 

mih,  kho  (Tihet) 

khi 

awai,  nr 

Air 

le 

ma-hung 

m*bung 

kli,U 

Bird 

nghet 

ta-wu  (Kumi) 

wu 

to,ta 

Blood 

thway 

ai-€hui 

sal 

thwi 

Bone 

aro 

rha,  kereng  (Garo) 

nrang 

khi,  kwi 

Cow 

nua 

masu 

kan-su 

po,  k*lau 

Doj? 

kway 

kui 

gui 

htwi 

Fire 

mee 

van 

wan 

may,  mi 

Flower 

pan 

taben 

sibaa 

paw 

Hair 

san 

J  kra  (Murmi) 
}  9kra  (Tibet) 

kara 

kho-thoo 

Hand 

let 

lappa  (Bhutan) 

Iett& 

tsn,  so. 

Head 

khoung 

gu-bong 

bong 

hko 

Hog 

wak 

yak,  yah  (Horpa) 

wa 

to,  htu 

Horse 

mrang 

se  rang  (Chepang) 

ka-mrang 

ka.thi,thi 

Moon 

la 

yita,  lita 

sita 

lah 

Mother 

may 

annu,  nu  (Khyen) 

nu 

mo 

RiTer 

mrach 

kharr 

kh& 

klo 

Eoad 

lam 

lam 

lam 

klay 

Salt 

tsa 

hum,  sum 

jnm 

itha,htQla 

Sun 

nay 

san,  sanh 

jan 

mo,  mob 
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In  these  examples  some  of  the  Burmese  words  are  written 
as  spelt>  and  not  as  pronounced,  to  show  the  true  root.  There 
is  surely  enough  to  warrant  our  affiliating  the  Singpho  to 
the  Nag&,  and  not  to  the  Earen  race,  until  the  latter  theory 
is  proved  by  some  incontestable  evidence. 

The  Singpho  or  Kakhyens  now  fringe  the  whole  northern 
frontier  of  Burma,  extending  Arom  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan  into  the  valley  of  Assam.  Their  irruption  into 
Assam  took  place  about  1783^  and  is  a  comparatively  modem 
instance  of  the  flux  and  reflux  which  characterized  the  early 
movements  of  all  these  races.  Gut  off  for  centuries  from 
their  Nagk  brethren,  who  at  one  time  joined  them  in  the 
Upper  Valley  of  the  Ehyeen-dwen  River,  as  their  tribes 
increased  in  numbers,  they  have  had  no  room  to  expand 
eastward,  owing  to  the  barrier  opposed  by  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  Burman  power  checked  them  on  the  south :  they 
have  thus  been  forced  to  use  the  only  outlet  afforded  them, 
and  partly  retrace  westward  the  route  of  their  original 
migrations. 
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Art.  X. — Burmese  Transliteration.      By  H.  L.  St.  Barbb, 

Esq.,  Resident  at  Mandelay. 

In  1872  the  Local  Goyernment  of  the  province  arranged  to 
become  purchaser  of  Dr.  Mason's  work  on  "Burma."  The 
author  was  an  American  missionary,  who  had  spent  nearly 
all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  whose  name  is  well  known 
amongst  Oriental  scholars  as  having  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  bring  to  light  Kaccayano's  Pali  Grammar,  which 
is  to  this  day  the  handbook  here  in  every  village  school. 
The  last  edition  of  "Burma''  had  been  published  in  I860. 
Since  that  date  the  writer  had  been  amassing  new  collec- 
tanea, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  personally  supervise 
a  fresh  publication,  which  was  intended,  in  his  hands,  to 
become  a  kind  of  encyclopsDdia  of  all  scientific  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  province.  But  Dr.  Mason  was  never  de- 
stined to  see  the  consummation  of  the  work  he  had  laboured 
at  so  long.  For  some  time  his  missionary  duties  interfered 
with  all  active  literary  endeavour,  and  his  death  in  1874 
finally  prevented  the  execution  of  the  original  design.  His 
notes  and  MSS.,  after  remaining  for  three  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  widow,  have  been  consigned  by  Government  to  one 
who  is  fully  conscious  how  incompetent  he  is  single-handed 
for  the  task. 

Before  his  decease.  Dr.  Mason  had  consulted  with  the 
Secretariat  on  the  question  of  an  uniform  scheme  of  Burmese 
transliteration  to  be  employed  in  the  forthcoming  work.  He 
pointed  out  that  no  recognized  system  was  at  present  in 
force :  every  Government  servant  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  method ;  the  result  being  that  the  English  equivalents 
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ro^eren  the  commoneBt  vernacular  names  were  very  rarely 
alike  in  two  publications.' 

No  definite  plan,  however,  was  adopted,  either  by  the  Local 
Government  or  by  Dr.  Mason,  and  the  same  initial  difficulty 
still  remains  in  the  way  of  hia  successor. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  systfima  suggested.  Captain 
Latter,  Dr.  Judson,  Colonel  Horace  Browne,  and  Dr.  Hunter 
have  all  attempted  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Their  efforts 
have  been  entirely  confined  to  a  more  or  Icaa  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  language  aa  it  is  spoken.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
difficult  matter,  but  the  difficulty  in  their  case  has  been  in- 
tensified by  their  reluctance  to  diverge  too  widely  from  the 
written  Burmese  character.  There  is  probably  no  language 
in  the  world  where  the  letters  offer  so  little  clue  to  the 
pronunciation,  whore  there  are  so  many  modifications  of 
vocal  sounds,  and  so  much  change,  confusion,  and  euphonic 
variation  of  consonantal  sounds,  without  any  corresponding 
variation  in  the  writing.  If  you  want  to  represent  the 
speech,  you  must  altogether  neglect  the  spelling,  and  vice 
rersa.     No  compromise  is  possible  between  the  two. 

But  in  a  book  with  any  scientific  preteuaious,  due  regard 
must  be  had  to  both  the  spoken  and  written  character.  Few 
languages  can  bo  of  any  real  philological  value  until  we 
know  the  symbols  of  which  they  are  composed.  Moreover, 
all  the  more  civilized  peoples  of  the  province  have  borrowed 
their  alphabet,  their  literature,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  vocabulary,  from  the  adjacent  continent.  They  have 
generally  altered  the  use  and  appearance  of  their  ac<juisitions, 
BO  that,  to  enable  us  to  trace  their  origin,  these  must  be  re- 
attired  in  their  original  garb.  On  the  other  band,  for 
ordinary  every-day  purposes,  the  written  or  antique  form 
of  a  language  is  practically  worthless.  What  is  wanted  is 
some  arrangement  of  letters  which  articulation  renders  in- 
telligible with  more  or  leas  completeness. 

I  have  tried  to  secure  both  these  ends  by  developing  a 


I  have  BeeD  the  name  of  a  lai^e  di&trict,  in  the  Tenauerim  Dirition  tram- 
»yB  :— Shwe^h*eD,  Shwuygheen,  ShwajgJEB,  Shway- 


I    Uteratsd  in  the  foUowing  ways  :^-tihne^h«ea, ; 
L  Khan,  81iiTBg7Bii,  Shotregjen,  and  ShoHesyGGQ 
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method  which  Dr.  Hnnter  has  made  use  of  in  his  ''Non- 
Aryan  Languages/'  i.e.  by  giving  two  versions  of  every 
word,  the  one  as  it  is  written^  the  other  as  it  is  pronounced. 
The  Burmese  alphabet  is  simply  one  of  the  numerous  modifi- 
cations of  the  old  Pali  or  Nagari  type.  In  representing  its 
individual  characters  I  have  accordingly  used  the  English 
symbols  which  are  now  employed  in  every  attempt  at  Indian 
transliteration.  As  a  fact,  they  do  not  accurately  give  the 
present  sound  of  the  consonants  of  the  second  varga,  and  one 
or  two  other  letters.  But  apart  from  the  advantage  of  uni- 
formity with  the  continental  system,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  change  in  pronunciation  has  occurred  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  date.  In  Father  Sangermano's  time,  00  was 
certainly  pronounced  as  '  s '  (as  it  is  still  by  the  Shans  and 
Talaings),  and  o  probably  as  the  'ch'  in  church.  Thus 
he  talks  of  ' swa'  (to  go),  'hansa,'  ' mahasamata,'  and  'Che- 
pang  '  and  *  Chittaun,'  for  '  Sagain '  and  '  Sittoung ' ;  while 
Captain  Latter  mentions   OO   ^  the  only  sibilant  in  the 

language  approaching  to  the  sound  of  '  s/  I  have  therefore 
made  no  change  in  the  English  equivalent  so  far  as  the 
written  character  is  concerned,  but  in  representing  this  or 
any  other  sound,  the  nearest  English  letter  will  always  be 
employed. 

The  Burmese  alphabet  consists  of  11  vowels  and  32  con- 
sonants.    They  are  as  follows  : 

Consonants. 

n 
ft 

n 

m 

s  ui 

I  may  remark  that  the  vowel  '  ui '  (or  '  o '  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  written)  is  generally  described  as  a  diphthong. 
It  is  no  more  of  a  diphthong,  of  course,  than  '  ai '  or  '  au.' 


k 

c 

t 

• 

kh 
ch 
th 

• 

g 

• 

J 
d 

• 

gt 
dh 

• 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

p 

ph 

b 

bh 

y 
h 

r 
I 

1 

w 

Vowels. 

a 

a 

• 

1 

I 

u 

u 

e 

ai 

0 

au 
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I  have  tranaliterated  It  'ui'  to  represoat  its  apparent  com- 
poneDtfi.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  above  letters 
are  no  guide  whatever  to  tho  pronunciatiou.  They  are 
simply  intended  to  indicate  the  corresponding  charactera  in 
our  Indian  alphabet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  en- 
able any  Burmese  scholar  to  reproduce  the  exact  vernacular 
combination  they  express.  Ttey  represent  in  short  the 
written  language. 
The  spoken  language  may  be  roughly  analyzed  as  follows : 
First,  the  vowel  sounds  as  above,  a,  S,  i,  1,  u,  Q,  e,  ai,  o,  au, 
which  are  all  to  be  pronounced  according  to  tho  Hunterian 
method.  Here  again  it  ia  necessary  to  note  that  these  sym- 
bols {especially  the  last  three)  afford  no  clue  to  the  written 
character.  The  Burmese,  in  adopting  the  letters  '  ai '  and 
'  o '  and  '  au,'  changed  the  first  from  the  sound  of  the  '  ai '  in 
'  aisle'  to  nearly  the  sound  of  the  '  ai '  in  '  hair,'  and  both  the 
second  and  third  from  the  vowel  sounds  in  '  toll '  and  '  haus ' 
to  the  vowel  sound  in  'auglit,'  pronounced  more  or  lesa 
broadly.  These  new  vocables  will  require  fresh  English 
symbols.  I  propose  espressing  the  first  by  '  S '  and  the 
second  by  '  oa '  (as  in  '  oar ').  The  appropriate  English  com- 
bination is  manifestly  '  au,'  and  it  is  a  pity  that,  ordinarily, 
this  is  used  (o  indicate  a  sound  which  '  au  '  more  clearly  re- 
presents. There  la  another  vowel  which  I  shall  have  to 
denote.  It  is  a  short '  e,'  like  the  '  e  '  in  '  met,'  and  will  be, 
I  think,  best  designated  by  the  letter  '  c  '  with  a  diacritical 
mark.  It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  now  got  the  letter  'e' 
to  represent  three  diflerent  vowel  sounds.  But  as  a  fact 
these  sounds  are  not  very  divergent  in  Burmese.  Most 
English  students  find  it  hard  to  discriminate  between  '€' 
and  '^,'  and  the  latter  vowel  with  an  acute  accent  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  '  e.*  '  Ai '  is  the  prevalent 
method  of  expressing  '  ^,'  but  these  characters,  as  I  have 
just  shown,  are  already  employed  in  the  Hunterian  system. 
There  is  one  more  vocable  in  the  Burmese  which  may  be 
thought  to  require  a  distinguishing  symbol.  The  letter  '  w  ' 
before  certain  final  consonants  modifies  the  inherent  vowel 
into  a  sound  about  midway  between  '  o '  and  '  u.'      It  is 
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usually  tranflliterated  *  oo  *  and  '  u/  but  both  these  forms  are 
clearly  exceptionable.  The  modification  differs  in  no  appre- 
ciable degree  from  *  u/  and  this  letter  may  be  used  accord- 
ingly. 

Turning  to  the  consonants  we  find  the  following  sounds : 


k 

Uc 

g 

°« 

s 

hs 

z 

ny 

t 

ht 

d 

n 

P 

hp 

b 

m 

y 

1 

w 

th, 

h  and  the  com- 
pound ch  and  sh.  When  the  reader  compares  this  with  thef 
foregoing  table  of  the  written  characters,  he  will  gather 
correctly  enough  that  the  Burmese  make  no  distinction  (1) 
between  an  aspirated  and  an  imaspirated  soft  consonant,  (2) 
between  cerebrals  and  dentals,  and  (3)  between  *  y '  and  '  r.' 
He  will  notice  also  that  I  have  had  to  prefix  instead  of  affix 
the  aspirate,  to  avoid  confusion  between  '  hs '  and  '  sh,'  *  ht ' 
and  '  th.' 

I  can  now  now  give  a  Aill  alphabetical  table  of  the  spoken 
language. 

Vowels. 


a  as 

in  woman 

6  as 

in  rate 

&      > 

,      father 

6      , 

,      hair 

• 

1            , 

»      pin 

0       , 

,      note 

1            , 

,      pique 

oa    , 

,      soar 

U          > 

,      fuU 

ai     , 

,      aisle 

^          , 

,      mute 

au    , 

,      sound 

6        i 

,      met 

The  consonants  require  but  little  explanation.  '  ng '  is  a 
sound  that  cannot  be  exemplified  ;  's'  and  'hs'  are  generally 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  *  ts '  and  '  hts ';  *  w '  is  oc- 
casionally slurred  altogether,  when  its  sequent  vowel  is  modi- 
fied into  *  u ' ;  '  ch '  and  *  sh '  approximate  to  the  sound  in 
the  English  words  ' church'  and  'shame.' 

I  have  made  this  paper  as  brief  and  clear  as  possible,  in 
the  hopes  of  provoking  some  criticism  and  discussion.  The 
chief  advantage  of  the  method  I  suggest  is  its  entire  con- 
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formity  with  the  Hunterian  system,  on  the  ground  which  the 
latter  covers.  To  obtain  this  result  some  sacrifices  have  to 
be  made  when  we  pass  beyond  these  limits ;  but  the  changes 
are  few  and  not  especially  uncouth,  and  very  little  practice 
would  make  them  natural  and  familiar. 

The  whole  design  differs  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  that 
which  has  been  adopted  and  uniformly  practised  by  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre,  than  whom  no  better  authority  could  be 
cited  on  any  subject  connected  with  Indo-Chinese  philology  ^ 
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Art.  XI. — On  the  Connexion  of  the  Mbns  of  Pegu  tcith  the 
Kolea  of  Central  India.  By  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  S.  Fobbes, 
of  the  Burmese  Civil  Commission. 

Among  the  races  now  occupying  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
the  oldest,  the  Mon,  has  been  little  studied,  and  is  generally 
passed  over  as  an  insignificant  tribe  of  little  interest  in  any 
way.  Yet  the  facts  which  point  them  out  as  being  the 
occupiers  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes,  from  whom  they  are  quite 
distinct,  seem  worthy  of  consideration. 

Although  the  Mons  are  the  oldest  race  now  existing  in  the 
Peninsula,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  their 
predecessors.  The  earliest  Mon  traditions  state  that  when 
the  Buddhist  missionaries  arrived  on  the  coast,  they  were 
welcomed  near  Thatone,  but  were  opposed  and  stoned  by  the 
Beloos  when  they  attempted  to  land  near  Martaban.  Close 
opposite  Martaban  is  the  large  island  called  to  this  day  Beloo- 
gyun^  (Beloo  Island).  We  know  that  Beloos  (Monsters)  was 
the  name  given  to  an  aboriginal  people  whom  the  Mon  and 
Burman  races  found  occupying  the  sea-coast.  It  may 
reasonably  be  conjectured  that  these  aborigines  belonged  to 
some  of  the  tribes  now  found  on  the  Andaman  or  Nicobar 
groups.  These  last  have  been  conjectured  to  be  descended 
from  refugees  of  the  Mon  race  themselves.  F.  A.  de  Roep- 
storff,  the  latest  authority  we  have  on  these  islanders,  in  his 
interesting  monograph  and  vocabulary,  and  also  in  his  re- 
marks in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  July, 
1876,  thinks  they  "are  possibly  the  remains  of  a  race  of  Mon- 
golians, who  were  peaceably  settled  on  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
cultivating  the  land,  and  perhaps  in  a  higher  state  of  civili- 

^  In  the  MOn  langaage,  T'kaw  'k'mlng. 
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zation.  They  were  perhaps  attacked  hy  the  Malay  race  that 
is  now  living  on  the  Nancowry  group,"  This  may  be  so; 
but,  from  the  little  known  of  them  and  their  language,  though 
there  may  be  sufficieut  to  connect  them  with  the  great  family 
of  Mongoloids,  their  affinity  with  the  Mona  of  Pogu  ia  at 
present  merely  a  conjecture  unsupported  by  evidence.'  That 
the  Moos  found  an  aboriginal  race  in  the  country,  and  drove 
them  out,  is  probable.  Whence  came  the  Mods  themselves  ? 
That  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  ia 
clear  and  acknowledged.  Two  authorities,  to  whom  great 
deference  on  this  point  is  due,  the  lato  Dr,  Mason  and  Sir  A. 
Phayre,  have  adoptod  a  theory  which,  as  it  appears  to  be 
gaining  ground,  demanda  examination. 

Dr.  Mason,  in  1860,  was  the  first  to  propound  it.  In  his 
work  on  Burma,  page  130,  he  writes :  "  In  its  vocables  the 
Talaing  (Mou)  is  the  most  iaoluted  language  of  Farther 
India.  Its  roote  are  not  allied  to  Tai,  Barman,  £aren, 
Toungthu,  Kyen,  Kemu,  Singpu.  Naga,  Manipuri,  nor  any 
other  known  language  spoken  hy  the  Indo-Chinese  nations. 
Nor  is  it  cognate  with  the  Chinese  or  Tibetian,  or  any  of  the 
Tatar  tongues,  of  which  specimens  have  been  publiahed.  It 
is  not  related  to  the  Sanskrit  or  Hindu  families  of  Northern 
Hindustan;  nor  to  the  cultivated  tongues  of  Southern  India 
and  Ceylon,  the  Telugu,  Carnataka,  Tuluva,  Tamil,  Malay- 
ilam,  Malabar,  and  Singalese.  I  have  compared  the  Talaing 
with  vocabularies  of  all  these  and  others,  and  find  it  radically 
different ;  though,  here  and  there,  words  of  apparently  com- 
mon origin  may  be  discovered.  Whence  then  has  it  been 
derived  P  In  Central  Hindustan  there  are  several  wild  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions,  which  are  called  Koles, 
Oraona,  and  Goands,  whose  languages  seem  to  have  had  a 
common  origin.  The  first  notice  of  these  people  which  I 
have  seen  was  published  hy  Major  Tickell  in  1840,  in  a 
paper  on  the  Eotes,  whom  he  denominates  IIos.  This  paper 
affords  the  most  complete  view  of  the  people  and  their  lan- 
guage that  has  yet  been  made  public ;  and  &om  this  it  is 
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apparent,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  Talaing  language 
has  a  radical  affinity  with  the  Kole.  The  first  six  numeralsy 
the  personal  pronouns,  the  words  for  several  members  of  the 
body  and  many  objects  of  nature,  with  a  few  Terbs,  are  un- 
questionably of  common  origin,  while  many  other  words 
bearing  a  more  remote  resemblance  are  probably  derived 
from  the  same  roots/'     (Then  follows  a  list  of  words.) 

''  The  Chinese,  the  Tai,  the  Burman,  the  Karen,  and  all 
the  known  languages  of  Farther  India,  including  the  Assam- 
ese, are  known  to  use  numeral  affixes ;  while  the  Talaing 
language  stands  alone,  and,  like  Occidental  tongues,  unites 
the  numeral  to  the  noun.  Thus  a  Talaing  says :  *  &kSbaing 
b&'  two  passages,'  tnom  pi'  three  stones,  and  'sgni  paun'  four 
houses.  While  in  Chinese,  and  in  all  the  other  Indo-Chinese 
languages,  the  numeral  is  united  to  an  affix.  The  Kole  has 
the  same  idiom  as  the  Talaing.  A  singular  noun  in  Kole  is 
made  plural  by  affixing  A;o,  and,  in  Talaing,  there  is  a  plural 
affix  tau.  But  what  confirms  still  more  the  common  origin 
for  the  Talaings  and  Koles  is  their  name.  One  tribe  among 
the  Koles  are  called  Oraons,  who,  at  an  unknown  period, 
were  driven  by  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ganges.  'It  is  these  Oraons,'  writes 
Major  Tickell,  *who  first  give  us  accounts  of  a  people 
called  Moondas,  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  Chootia 
Nagpoor. '  These  Moondas  now  call  themselves  Hos,  but 
are  more  generally  known  as  Koles,  Moond,  their  ancient 
name,  is  almost  identical  with  moan,  the  name  by  which  the 
Talaings  now  call  themselves,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  two  nations  of  a  different  origin  with  names  so 
nearly  the  same." 

Sir  A.  Phayre,  in  his  "History  of  Pegu,"^  follows  Dr. 
Mason.  He  says :  "  That  learned  man  has,  in  his  work  on 
Burma,  pointed  out  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
language  of  the  Mun  of  Pegu,  and  that  of  the  Horo  or 
Mund&  people  of  Chutid  N&gpiir,  called  the  Kols.  The  first 
syllable  of  the  word  Mundd,  which  is  used,  as  I  understand, 

# 

>  Journal  Asiatic  Society  Bengal,  1873,  p.  35. 
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designate  the  language  of  several  tribes  in  the  western 
ighlands  of  Bengal,  rather  than  aa  a  tribal  name,  is  identi- 

,1  in  sound  with  the  race  name  of  the  people  of  Pegu.  The 
connexion  of  the  two  peoples,  as  shown  by  the  similarity  of 
their  languages  in  a  aeries  of  teat  words,  has  been  commented 
on  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Campbell,  in  a  paper  on  the  Races 
of  India,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Kthnological  Society.  We 
appciir,  then,  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Mun  or 
Talking  people  of  Pegu  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Kols 
and  other  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  who  may  have  occupied 
that  country  before  even  the  Dravidiana  entered  it." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  same  Society  for  1876,  Sir.  A.  Phayre 

repeats,  and  finds  a  confirmation  of,  this  theory,  in  the  re- 

iblanco  between  the  stone  implements  found  in  Pegu  and 

Cbutia  Nagpiir,  which  will  be  considered  separately. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  philological  arguments  adduced. 

The  coincidence  of  words  in  the  two  languages  we  shall 

ive  for  the  present,  merely  remarking  that  the  comparative 
ibles  given  at  the  end  will  show  equal,  if  not  greater  affini- 
ios  to  several  other  languages.  With  regni-d  to  any  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  resemblance  between  the  tribal  names 
Mun  and  Mundd,  we  may  observe  that  we  find  the  tribal 
names  Mundu  used  by  the  Man  and  Kamba,  and  Muntu  by 
the  Pokomo  tribes  in  South  Africa,  according  to  Prichard, 
jltnt  we  surely  would  not  thence  conclude  any  connexion  be- 
ptween  these  latter  and  the  Eolarians. 

Max  Miiller  truly  says,  "Grammar  is  the  most  essential 
element,  and  therefore  the  ground  of  classification  in  all 
lang^ges  which  have  produced  a  definite  grammatical  ar- 
ticulation." Again,  "  Languages,  though  mixed  in  their 
ictionary,  can  never  be  mixed  in  their  grammar,"     Let  us 

en  compare  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Mon  or  Mun, 
-and  the  Kol  or  Ho  languages. 

The  Mon  is  exceedingly  rough  and  guttural,  abounding  in 
a  rolling  sound  of  the  letter  r,  and  sudden  abrupt  checks  in 
the  pronunciation  of  words  ending  in  a  silent  h. 

The  Ho  language  of  Cbutia  Nagpur  is  described  Ihus : 
"  Tlie  sounds  are  exceedingly  pure  and  liijuid,  without  stroag 
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id  plural ;  to  which  the  pronouna  add  a  fourth,  the  plural 
comprehensive.  The  Mon  has  not  the  alighteat  trace  of  the 
peculiar  dual  number. 

It  Beema  almost  impoaaible  to  consider  two  languages  so 
idely  apurt  in  their  structural  character  as  capable  of  being 

lUght  into  affinity  with  each  other  on  the  strength  of  a 
resemblance  in  a  certain  number  of  worda  in  their  vocabu- 
laries. A  aimUar  coincidence  between  worda  in  Chinese  and 
Anglo-Saxon  English  has  been  traced,  but  we  must  seek  the 
explanation  of  this  elsewhere  than  in  affinity  of  race. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  A.  Phayro  finds  strong  confirmation  of 
this  theory  in  the  resemblance  between  the  peculiar  stone 
implementa  originally  found  in  Burma  and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  but,  lately  also,  discovered  in  Chuti4  N&gpur.  He 
remarks  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  Januaiy,  1876:  "I  observe  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  for  June,  1875,  a  paper  by  Mr,  V.  Ball,  on 
Stone  Implements  of  the  Burmese  type  found  in  the  diatrict 

Singbhum.  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  the  atone 
'eapons  hitherto  sent  from  Burma  have,  I  believe,  all  been 
ibund  within  the  limits  of  the  teiTitory,  in  the  delta  and 
valley  of  the  lower  Erawati,  occupied  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Talibg  or  Mun  people.  The  language  of  the  Mun 
race  of  Pegu  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Ho  or  Munda 
people  of  Chutia  Nigpiir,  colled  Kol.  I  beg,  on  this  subject, 
to  refer  to  my  paper  on  the  History  of  Pegu,  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  xlii.  of  1873. 

The  form  of  the  atone  implementa  remarked  on  by  Mr, 
tends  to  indicate  a  connexion  of  race,  or  intercourse  in 
prehistoric  time,  between  the  Kols  and  the  Mun  of  Pegu. 
The  supposed  origin  of  these  weapons,  as  thrown  to  earth  in 
the  lightning  flash,  is,  aa  remarked  by  Mr.  Theobald,  the 
same  among  both  peoples." 

This  argument  is  again  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ball  in  the 
same  Society's  Proceedings  for  June,  1876,  where  he  says: 
"  Sir  A.  Phayre  shows  that  the  part  of  Burma  in  wbich  the 
atone  implements  occur — the  valley  and  delta  of  the  lower 
£rawati — is  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Mun,  whose  language 
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presents  affinities  with  that  of  the  Mund&s  of  Singbhdm. 
Hence  the  probability  of  an  early  intercourse  having  existed, 
and  possibly  of  an  identity  of  origin,  between  these  now 
widely-separated  peoples,  becomes  very  great." 

Now  to  carry  out  Sir  A.  Phayre's  argument,  we  must 
allow  the  premiss,  either  that  the  Miins  and  Mund&s  are  the 
autochthones  of  Pegu  and  Singbhum,  or  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ancestors  of  these  peoples  used  stone  imple- 
ments when  they  migrated  into  their  present  localities. 

With  regard  to  the  Mund&s  of  Singbhum,  we  know  that 
they  are  not  autochthonous,  for  the  Bhooyas  or  Bhooians 
occupied  the  coimtry  before  them.  We  have  certainly  no 
proof  of  who  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Mdns  in  Pegu,  bat 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  found  an  aboriginal 
race  before  them. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  cause  to  suppose,  according  to  the 
second  premiss,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Muns,  or  of  the 
Mund&s,  were  among  the  races  who  employed  stone  imple- 
ments, at  the  period  when  they  arrived  in  their  present 
localities.  The  probability  is  to  the  contrary.  Both  races 
possess  words  for  iron  original  to  their  languages,  and  not 
Ix^rrowed  from  their  neighbours,  and  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  constant  waves  of  migration  that  swept  over  Eastern 
lands  in  the  prehistoric  times,  it  appears  far  too  arbitrary 
an  assumption  that  neolithic  implements  belong  necessarily 
to  the  variety  of  the  human  species  now  occupying  the 
locality  in  which  thev  are  found. 

The  remark  respecting  the  similar  origin  ascribed  to  these 
implements  by  both  peoples  is  not  of  much  value  as  an  argu- 
ment in  point,  for  we  find  the  same  idea  prevailing  in 
England,  in  Brittany,  in  Finnland,  in  Japan,  and  other 
countries.* 

There  resiUy,  then,  is  no  proof  that  the  stone  implements 
found  in  Pegu  and  Singbhum  wer^  fashioned  or  ever  used 
by  the  early  Miins  and  Eols  inhabiting  those  distiictBy  and 
i;ot  by  some  still  eiarlier  primaeval  races,  perhaps  of  the 
Necriuo  lamilv. 

*  Trior,  £sr>  Hxss«t  «x  Ma,  p.  22CL 
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But  although  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  in  a  race 
connexion  between  the  Mons  of  Pegu  and  the  Kolarian  races, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  have  hecu  a  prehistoric 
intercourse  between  them.  The  former  idea  has  been  car- 
ried to  ita  fullest  development  in  the  Official  Report  on  the 
Imperial  Census  of  British  Burma  in  1872,  where  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  Talaing  nation  appears  to  have  been  formed  from 
two  distinct  stocks,  both  starting  from  India,  and  uniting 
into  one  people  at  Burma.  The  name  Talaing  is  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  reproduction  of  Telinga  or  Telingana,  and  the 
people  to  whom  the  name  was  primarily  applied  are  taken  to 
have  been  Dravidian  colonists  ■who  came  over  by  sen  and 
settled  at  Thatun.  .  .  .  The  other,  and  probably  more  nume- 
rous stock,  are  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  pre-Aryan 
Kols  of  Central  India,  and  call  tbemaelves  Muns." 
I  Dr.  Logan  appears  to  present  the  most  reasonable  view  of 
I  the  subject.  "  The  first  migration  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  Himalaya  is  now  beat  represented  by  the  -Vnam,  Eam- 
bojan,  Mou,  and  Lau  tribes.  Their  languages  have  struc- 
tural and  gtoBsarial  characters  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  Tibetan,  and,  in  the  first  era  of  their  southern  dispersion, 
they  must  have  occupied  a  part  of  Bengal,  and  had  a  close 
intercourse  with  aboriginal  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-east 
Dravidian  or  Eol  family.  At  a  later  period  they  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  succeeding  great  migration  from 
Tibet,  that  of  the  proper  Tibeto-Burman  tribes,  but  appear 
to  have  been  gradually  pressed  by  them  to  the  eastward  and 
southward.  .  .  .  Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese  found 
the  Anamese  in  possession  of  ite  baaia  of  the  Sang-koi." 
"The  Mons  long  preceded  the  Siamese  in  the  Tenasserim 
provinces,  and  the  languages  of  the  Simang  and  Binoa  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  retain  deep  traces  of  their  ancient  in- 
fluence to  the  south.  Before  the  great  southern  movement 
of  the  Lau,  the  Mon  appear  to  have  occupied  the  basin  of  the 
Menam  also,  and  to  have  marched  and  intermixed  with  the 
I  closely-allied  Eambojans  of  the  Lower  Mekong."' 

1  Journ.  Ind.  Arch.  vol.  it.  pp.  70,  76. 
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The  actual  routes  of  the  successive  migrations  of  branches 
of  the  human  race  in  the  earliest  times  must  ever  be  a  matter, 
more  or  less,  of  mere  speculation.  At  the  same  time,  physical 
geography  points  out  to  us  prominently  three  great  lines 
eastward  along  which  the  masses  must  have  moved;  viz.,  one 
over  the  passes  of  the  Thian  Shan,  along  the  great  highway 
of  Chinese  Tatary,  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  into  China 
Proper:  the  second,  over  the  Karakorum  range  into  the 
Yalley  of  Kashmir,  and  thence  into  Tibet:  the  third, 
through  the  Khyber  Pass  into  the  Yalley  of  the  Indus. 

The  Chinese,  and  probably  the  Karens,  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  first,  but,  according  to  the  earliest  Chinese  annals 
and  traditions,  they  found  aboriginal  tribes,  the  Miau,  Lo 
Lo,  and  others  before  them. 

The  Mon-Anam  races,  to  use  Logan's  term,  appear  to  have 
taken  the  second  route,  through  Tibet,  debouching  into  the 
Upper  Yalley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and,  thence,  spreading  at 
an  unknown  date  eastwards  into  Farther  India  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquin,  probably  pressed  on  by  their  cousins,  the 
Tibeto-Burman  tribes,  following  the  same  course.  This,  of 
course,  must  remain  a  mere  conjecture,  but,  if  we  allow  a 
sojourn  more  or  less  extended  in  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra to  the  early  progenitors  of  the  Mon-Anam  races,  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  those  Kolarian  tribes  who  once 
occupied  Bengal  is  accounted  for. 

The  relation  of  the  Mon-Anam  languages  to  each  other, 
and  their  divergence  from  their  neighbours,  is  shown  in  their 
structure  even  more  than  in  their  vocabulary. 

1.  The  Mon,  Siamese,  and  Annamitic  are  agreed  in  the  use 
of  prefixed  case  particles  (prepositions),  while  all  the  Tibetan 
dialects  adopt  suffixes  (postpositions).  The  Chinese  employs 
suffixes  to  mark  the  locative  case,  but  prefixes  in  the  others. 
The  Karen  also  employs  prepositions  throughout. 

2.  The  Mon,  Siamese,  and  Annamitic  are  distinguished  by 
the  inverted  form  of  the  genitive,  that  is,  the  thing  pos- 
sessed precedes  the  possessor,  as  h(m%e  man ;  in  Chinese, 
Karen  and  Tibeto-Burman,  the  natural  order,  man^s  home,  is 
followed. 
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,  Tbe  Hon,  Siamese,   Annamitic,  and   Karen  agree  in 
I  the  postposition  of  the  demonstrative,  while  the  Chinese  and 
Tibelo-Burman  place  the  pronoan  before  the  substantive. 

The  Tibetan  languages  are,  above  all,  distinguished 
from  the  Chinese  and  East  Himalayan,  or  Illon-Anam,  by  the 
great  inversion  of  the  sentence  in  which  the  verb  comea  after 
ita  object. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  Man,  Siamese,  and  Anna- 
mitic dialects  all  accord  with  each  other  on  these  important 
atrnctural  points,  they  differ  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  in  a!l, 
and  with  the  Chinese  and  Karen  iu  some,  while  they  agree 
in  others.  We  are,  therefore,  apparently  warranted  in  class- 
ing the  former  languages  under  a  separate  head,  and,  from 
their  structure,  awarding  them  a  date  anterior  to  any  of  their 
preaent  neighbours. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  compare  the  vocabularies  of 

I  all  these  races,  we  find  affinities  that  can  be  accounted  for 

only  on  the  ground  of  intimate  connexion  and  intercourse  at 

some  period  of  their  history  in  their  present  localities,  or  by 

the  theory  that  they  formed,   in  a  prehistoric   time   while 

still  settled  in  their  original  Weatem  home,  one  family  speak- 

I  ing  a  common  tongue,  before  each  in  its  turn  quitted  the 

I  primaeval  hive  on  its  Eastern  migration.      There  is  no  doubt 

the  Mon,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese,  the  Karen,  have,  to  a 

certain  extent,  mutually  influenced  each  other  by  contact  and 

intercourse  in  their  present  abodes ;  but  we  cannot  conclude 

the  same  of  the  Mon  with  the  Chinese  and  pure  Tibetan 

dialects,  and  must  therefore  refer  the  coincidences  between 

these  to  a  common  radical  origin — calling  this  Turanian, 

Mongolian,  or  what  you  will. 
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Art.  XII. — Studies  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Semitic  Langimgea,  with  Special  Reference  to  Assyrian. 
By  Paul  Haupt. 

The  Oldest  Semitic  Verb-Form. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  made  by  comparatiYe  Indo- 
European  philology,  we  can  only  wonder  that  even  after  the 
discovery  of  Assyrian,  which  undoubtedly  represents  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  languages,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  form  a  comparative  Semitic  grammar.  Assyrian  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  at  most  useful  for  the  explanation 
of  certain  questions  of  Hebrew  lexicography;  as  for  the 
morphology  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  scholars  have  been  con- 
tent with  simply  stating  the  analogies  which  exist  between 
Assyrian  and  the  allied  languages.  The  cause  of  this  lies 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  Assyrian  is  regarded  as  a  corrupt 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  speech ;  and  much  that  is 
peculiar  in  its  structure,  the  preservation  of  which  really 
implies  the  highest  antiquity,  is  treated  as  so  many  new 
formations,  so  that  the  possibility  of  properly  utilizing 
Assyrian  grammatical  forms  for  the  explanation  of  Semitic 
grammar  is  at  the  outset  taken  away.  Hence,  as  long  as 
such  thoroughly  perverse  views  are  not  given  up,  a  scientific 
philology  of  the  Semitic  languages  can  never  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 

Before  all  else  it  is  needful  distinctly  to  state  and  demon- 
strate that  Assyrian  is  in  truth  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  speech,  as  E.  Hincks  and  A.  H.  Sayce  have  already 
clearly  recognized. 

This  fact  ought  of  itself  to  indicate  that  Assyrian  is  the 
oldest  Semitic  language  of  which  we  know.  In  spite  of  this 
high  antiquity ;  in  spite,  too,  of  its  being  specially  character- 
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ized  by  the  fixity  that  diatinguishes  the  Semitic  languages ; 
it  is  just  of  Assyrian  that  such  a  linguistio  decay — such  a  loss 
of  the  original  features  of  Semitic  speech — has  been  asserted, 
that  an  Indo-European  scholar  would  look  suspiciously  on  a 
atatement  like  the  above  when  miide  by  the  Semitic  philolo- 
gist, and  ask  doubtfully:  "How  can  this  fit  together P  The 
Assyrian  language,  we  are  told,  is  an  old  one,  in  fact  the 
oldest  Semitic  dialect  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  yet 
the  Perfect,  which  has  been  so  richly  developed  in  all  the 
sister- idioms,  has  already  disappeared,  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind,  in  the  earliest  mooucaeiits  of  Assyrian  litera- 
ture 1  " 

"  The  Passive  forms,  again,  with  internal  vowel-change, 
have  been  completely  lost,  with  one  exception  which  is  itself 
extremely  uncertain,'  and  replaced  by  Reflexive  forms — 
Reflexive  forms,  bo  it  observed,  which  are  always  older  and 
more  original  than  Passive  forms,  as  a  glance  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Passive  in  the  Indo-European  languages  will 
inform  us." 

"  Assyrian,  moreover,  it  is  said,  agrees  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  with  Ethiopic,  which,  though  separated  from 
it  at  BO  early  a  period,  has  accidentally  lighted  upon  the 
creation  of  exactly  the  same  Imperfect  form  {ytnugir, 
iqdtitl) ;  in  Ethiopic.  according  to  the  usual  %'iew,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  modal  forms  with  final  vowels  pre- 
served in  Arabic  {yaqiulu,  yaqtula,  yaqful,  or  rather  ijaqlult) ; 

'  Pii«aee«  Uke  W.  A.  I.  i(.  16, 67  *,  ^^fj  »-<  J  ^'^^  *^}Vl  *'*'"" 

la&iri-aa  nl-fir  'like  ita  original  written,'   may  ptrhnps  lead  us  to  cinim  for 

AMyriaa  s  puiire  participle  of  the  form   galll,  clnsely  conrspondini;  to  the 

AnuDiic  grill.    Witti  eqoal  justice  we  coul'd  also  cinim  tbe  cnrre^pondt'Dcc  of  ■ 

|iann  yatiJ  with  the  Hebrew  pau.  pnrt.   ^^O^;   cf.  V.  A.  I.  ii.  31,  OAv.  11 : 

ir  «nd  holt*  (of  the  underworld)  "^   ^^  ^.JH  'l>JJ  ^| 

F  la-pu-uA  ip-ru,  is  spread  the  dust."     Both  forma,  however,  we  Tery  niniertain, 

"   X  the  length  of  the  rnwel  of  the  second  ejjllable  bus  not  yet  been  prated  by 

pile  plena  ;   U  M  cvtnta,  I  am  uoacquainled  with  any  ptasage  in  whicl 

I  V  ^»^  ^  ^in  "  "^"«'-  On  the  contrarj,  the  reading  ■<'||]'  *^]]]} 

I  ^-/ir  maket  it  more  probable  that  we  ibnold  tinnsmbe,  not  galll  and  gatil,  but 

'  i'(  and  giitiil.    In  dvaling  with  the  AseyriaD  conjugution  in  a  future  puhUeu- 

I,  I  hope  to  point  ont  that  in  AMyriiin  the  participle  puiive  and  the  participle 

L  ScUie  aie  not  yet  shaiplj  distiogniihed  liom  one  another. 
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in  Assyrian,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
Perfect." 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  so-called  new  formation,  the 
Imperfect,  occurs  by  no  means  rarely  mth  final  vowels  in 
Assyrian,  forms  like  iqdtala  being  common  enough ;  while  in 
Ethiopic,  unhappily  for  the  ordinary  explanation,  the  Perfect, 
whose  loss  in  Assyrian  would  have  occasioned  this  so-called 
new  formation,  is  found  richly  developed. 

Hence  it  follows  plainly  that  both  views  are  false,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  new  formation  can  be  justified  upon  no  satis- 
fectory  ground. 

Instead  of  assuming  that  two  languages,  so  far  removed 
from  one  another,  the  one  in  the  extreme  north,  the  other  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Semitic  region,  should  yet  have  both 
hit  upon  one  and  the  self-same  new  formation  in  the  earliest 
period  known  to  us,  and  with  a  most  remarkable,  though 
accidental,  uniformity  of  action,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
natural  to  believe  that  where  the  Assyrian  and  Ethiopic 
agree  in  forms  (and  words),  we  are  dealing  not  with  new 
formations  which  have  accidentally  assumed  the  same  ap- 
pearance, but  with  the  primitive  possessions  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  speech.     We  therefore  maintain : 

1.  The  Assyrian  Present  (iqdtal)  and  the  Ethiopic  Im- 
perfect {y^qdUl)  are  no  new  formations,  but  the  oldest  verbal 
forms  of  the  Semitic  family  of  speech. 

2.  The  common  Semitic  Perfect  is  a  new  formation  from 
the  participle,  which  has  not  yet  been  developed  in  Assyrian 
into  a  stereotyped  tense.  The  Assyrian  has  not  lost  it,  a  few 
traces  of  it  excepted ;  on  the  contrary,  these  apparent  vestiges 
of  its  former  existence  are  really  the  fresh  nucleus  of  a  form 
the  growth  of  which  we  can  watch. 

3.  Similarly  the  Passives  with  internal  vowel-change  have 
not  been  lost  in  Assyrian,  but  are  not  yet  developed.  Here, 
too,  we  may  clearly  discover  the  first  beginnings  of  a  new 
form  which  owes  its  origin  to  an  arbitrary  differentiation. 

4.  Assyrian  is  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  Ethiopic 
ranking  next  to  it  in  point  of  antiquity. 

If  these  four  axioms  can  be  satisfactorily  established,  the 
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whole  Btracture  of  Semitic  morphology,  constructed,  aa  it 
has  been,  with  ao  much  pains,  "will  be  simply  overthrown, 
and  a  thorough  revision  of  Semitic  philology,  and  there- 
with of  aJI  Semitic  grammars,  will  have  to  follow.  Here, 
again,  Assyrian,  to  which  we  owe  our  recognition  of  these 
facts,  introduces  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  Semitic  speech. 

But  oven  without  the  help  of  Assyrian,  scholars  ought 
long  ago  to  have  seen  that  the  Ethiopic  Imperfect  [yhidgt^r, 
yX^C, ;)  is  no  new  formation  from  the  Subjunctive  d/faffir). 
The  mere  comparison  of  the  two  forms  {yin&gir  and  yingir) 
ought  of  itself  to  have  convinced  every  scientifically  trained 
philologist  that  here,  aa  generally  elsewhere,  the  fuller 
formation  is  the  oldest,  and  that  the  shorter  form  yei'gfr 
mast  have  been  derived  from  the  longer  i/hidgfr.  Not  a 
single  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion,  since 
ytnagfr,  or  rather  ydnagar  {as  it  was  originally  pronounced), 
easily  becomes  ydngar,  yiiigfr;  and  later — when  the  fine 
instinct  of  language  came  to  set  apart  the  fuller  form  for 
the  expression  of  the  Present,  the  weaker  for  that  of  the 
Preterite — i/fiiiigfr  would  have  been  preserved   in   order  to 

iinark  distinctly  the  dilference  of  meaniog  which  had  come 

I  to  be  felt. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  ytndgfr  is  explained  according  to  the 

'current  view,  as  derived  from  y^ngir,  we  must  assume,  with 
Dillmann,  that  the  differentiation  of  moods,  carried  out  with 
■uch  consistency  in  the  literary  Arabic  dialect  (yaqtulu, 
yaqluUi,  yaqtul  or  rather  yrrqfuH),  was  once  found  in  Ethiopic 
also,  where,  however,  all  three  forma  subsequently  coalesced 
in  one  iyaqftil ::^ yingiri,  yfiigfir).  But  this  hj'potheais,  even 
apart  from  any  other  consideration,  is  at  once  made  highly 
improbable  by  the  following  fact.  Had  Ethiopic  created  a 
new  form,  and  that,  too,  a  form  of  a  very  definite  character, 
there  mnat  have  been  a  need  of  it,  and  therefore  also  a  living 
consciousness  of  the  difference  between  the  moods.  But  if 
the  language  felt  it  necessary  to  express  such  modal  differ- 
ences, it  could  never  have  oome  about  that  the  phonetic 
characteristics  and  the  symbols  of  the  moods  would  have 
disappeared  entirely  instead  of  being  still  more  distinctly 
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marked,^  and  that  afterwards,  just  as  if  the  language  had 
capriciously  determined  that  the  old  forms  no  longer  suited  it, 
a  new  form  have  been  create,  which  distinguished  the  moods 
one  from  the  other  far  less  clearly  than  the  forms  which  had 
been  allowed  to  perish. 

The  only  possible  alternative  would  be  to  assume  that 
Ethiopic  originally  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  the  moods,  then  lost  it  some  time  afterwards,  but 
eventually  recovered  it.  Such  an  alternative,  however, 
though  the  only  possible  one,  is  as  good  as  none;  at  all 
events  it  cannot  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific 
hypothesis. 

These  considerations,  even  without  the  aid  of  Assyrian, 
must  have  led  us  to  recognize  that  the  Ethiopic  Imperfect 
{y^ndg^r)  is  no  new  formation  from  the  Subjunctive  {y^ng^r)^ 
but  rather  the  form  out  of  which  the  Subjunctive  has  grown. 

If,  however,  y^ngir,  or  rather  yaqtul^  already  belongs  to 
the  parent  Semitic  speech,  y^ndgir,  or  rather  the  Assyrian 
iqdtalf  must  have  belonged  to  it  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  This 
conclusion  finds  its  most  complete  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that  Assyrian  and  Ethiopic  agree  in  having  the  form  with 
an  accented  a  after  the  first  radical,  and,  I  repeat,  cannot  be 
based  on  a  mere  accident,  but  must  go  back  to  primitive 
Semitic  influence. 

In  this  way  the  theory  that  the  Perfect  in  Assyrian  has 
disappeared  in  the  oldest  literary  monuments,  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind  it,  is  still  further  shaken,  or  rather  utterly 
upset ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  philology,  it  can  only  be  called  monstrous.  In 
retaining  iqdtal  among  its  verbal  forms,  Assyrian  shows 
signs  of  the  greatest  archaism ;  how  then  could  we  explain 
the  entire  loss  of  the  Perfect  qatalUy  which  occupies  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  the  allied  languages,  and  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  conjugation,  although 
Assyrian  presents  such  a  fixity  of  type  that  we  cannot  point 
to  the  slightest  change  which  the  language  has  undergone  in 

^  YengerUy  yengera^  yengeri^  would  perhaps  have  become  yenger&j  yengera, 
yengerif  as  labatka,  labaskij  labasku,  have  become  labatka^  iabasktf  labatku. 
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The  suppoaitioQ   ia   simply   im- 


course  of  centuries  ? 

issible. 

If,  now,  Assyrian  can  never  have  lost  the  Perfect,  and  yet 
does  not  possess  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  cotutnoa  Semitic 
Perfect  of  the  cognate  dialects  must  be  of  later  formation, 
and  indeed  later  than  the  verbal  forms  found  in  Assyrian, 
— later,  that  is,  than  the  Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participle, 
and,  above  all,  later  than  the  Present  and  Imperfect. 

Since,  further,  as  we  have  seen,  j/fndgfr  cannot  Lave 
grown  out  of  yfngfr,  but,  conversely,  yfng^r  is  shortened 
from  y^nagfi;  yhidgh'  or  iqdtal  must  be  the  oldest  real  form 
of  the  primitive  Semitic  verb. 

These  conclusions,  necessarily  following,  as  they  do,  one 
upou  the  other,  are  of  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  show 
the  facts  of  the  case.  They  can.,  however,  be  supported  by 
three  important  arguments.^ 

(1).  The  identity  of  the  vowels  in  the  forma  of  the  Arabic 
Perfect,  when  contrasted  with  their  variety  in  the  forms  of 
ifiie  Imperfect,  indicate  clearly  the  greater  antiquity  of  the 
itter.  All  forms  of  the  Perfect  in  Arabic,  which  is  decidedly 
iDst  primitive  in  the  matter  of  vocalization,  have  the  same 
'Trowel  a :  qalnla,  qattala,  aqlala,  taqattala,  etc.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  thorough- going  regularity  which  points  to  the 
secondary  action  of  analogy.  W'heii,  however,  we  come  to 
contrast  the  manifold  variety  of  the  forms  of  the  Imperfect 
{yaqtul,  ywjattU,  yiujtil,  yatnqatfal)  with  this  monotonous 
uniformity  of  the  forms  of  the  Perfect,  every  scholar  who 
haa  the  smallest  tincture  of  the  spirit  of  scientific  philology 
must  at  once  adjudge  the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  Imperfect. 

(2).  In  Arabic  wo  have  inqataia  as  Perfect  of  the  seventh 
conjugation,  with  Imperfect  yangalilu,  iqtatala  in  the  eighth 
conjugation  with  i/aqtatilu,  and  i»taqtnlii  in  the  tenth  conjuj^- 
tion  with  t/oitaqtilii.  Now  if  th«  Perfect  went  back  to  the 
Parent-Semitic,  these  three  forms  ought  plainly  to  have  been 
ttaqalala,  qal-iala  (more  clearly  kathnla  jjlii;  cp,  the  forms 
inserted  /  iu  Assyrian),  and  mtaqatala,  which  could 

'  The  niilj  pirejitiun  tbat  cuulit  be  qnoud  would  hv  tb»  nldiir  fonn  tpahd,  whiub 
mn  in  on  inwri|itiap  of  Ti^cUth-Pileaer.  inilend  of  Oie  tuunl  4i>hi. 
tnllm  ftalemenC  of  the  jwinu  brii'lly  Qot«il  liere  ia  outline,  which  is  quite 
.    II  tor  all  who  are  annuunted  with  tba  'luestiuae  ctlwuncd,  will  be  pren  in 
a  mmomphi,  one  on  TA<  tnntr  FUctitn,  a  ucond  aa   Tht  Orou'th  of  (A< 
"it  Af(ri|jw(w»,  ajid  a  tbiid  on  TAt  Atyriaa  fmnaimtt. 
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become  either  sataqtala  or  satqatala.  But  how  then  are  we 
to  explain  the  forms  of  the  Perfect  above  quoted,  how  could 

inqatala,  etc.,  originate  from  naqatala,  naqtala  (cf.  7bp!|)P 

All  this  only  becomes  clear,  when  we  regard  the  Perfect  as 
younger  than  the  Imperfect.  From  ydnaqatala  we  coold 
easily  get  ydnqatala,  and  then  anqatala;  from  yaqatabala^ 
yaqtabala  and  iqtabala ;  from  sataqatala,  yasataqatata,  yaataq- 
tala,  aataqtala,  istaqtala. 

Still  more  convincing  are  Arabic  forms  of  the  Perfect  like 

ittabbata  (L::^^^0.  instead  of  tatabbata.     How  ittabbata  can 

come  from  tatabbata  is  utterly  unintelligible.  Quite  clear 
and  simple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  following  series  of 

phonetic  changes :  tatabbata^  ydtatabbata,  yattdbbata  (y:  -fi^li, 
yattabbata,  ittabbata, 

(3).  The  so-caUed  Permansive  forms  in  Assyrian,  hitherto 
held  to  be  the  remains  of  the  common  Semitic  Perfect, 
furnish  the  third  argument.  These  "  remains,"  however, 
show  a  greater  originality  and  power  of  creating  new  forms 
than  does  the  common  Semitic  Perfect  of  the  allied  languages, 
whose  relics  they  are  supposed  to  be;  while  the  common 
Semitic  Perfect  is  a  narrowly  defined  and  stereotyped  agglu- 
tination of  participle  and  suffixed  personal  pronoun,  the 
Assyrian  has  the  power  not  only  of  creating  the  so-called 
Permansive  by  agglutinating  participle  and  pronoun  to- 
gether, but  of  using  any  noun,  be  it  substantive  or  adjective, 
for  the  purpose,  by  simply  attaching  to  it  the  pronouns. 
The  Assyrian  could  not  merely  say  kabdaku  *  I  am  glorious,' 
isdku  '  I  possess '  (formed  from  the  participle  of  the  verbs 
n^D  and  PlB^^  by  suffixing  the  personal  pronoun),  but  also 
sarraku  *I  am  king,'  gisraku  *I  am  bold,'  from  the  adjec- 
tive gisru  *  bold.' 

If  these  formations,  however,  surpass  the  common  Semitic 
Perfect  in  capacity  of  development,  they  cannot  be  merely 
its  relics.  The  Permansive  forms  are  no  decaying  formations, 
but  formations  just  growing  up,  one  of  which  afterwards 
displaced  the  others,  so  that  only  the  stereotyped  agglutina- 
tion of  participle  and  personal  pronoun  remained,  out  of 
which  the  common  Semitic  Perfect  developed  itself.^ 

*  Others  have  indeed  maintained  that  this  form,  first  established  by  E.  Hindu 
and  A.  H.  Sayce,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Semitic  Perfect.  Fr.  Lenormant,  in 
his  Kiudes  sur  quelques  parties  des  Syllabaires  eun^i/ormeSy  p.  20,  note  4,  says : 
**  Je  reviendrai  ailleurs  sur  le  temps  particulier  dn  yerbe  assyrien,  form^  du 
participe,  auquel  Hincks  a  donn^  le  nom  de  permansif;  ce  temps  existe  tr^-r^elle- 
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All  this  teacties  ua  that  the  Perfect  is  a  secondary  forma- 
tion, and  that  the  Ethlopic  Imperfect,  or  rather  the  Assyrian 
Present,  represents  the  oldest  form  of  the  Semitic  verb.  This 
fact,  like  ao  many  other  new  discoveries,  has  heen  made 
known  to  us  hy  Assyrian,  which  casts  freab  light  on  all  the 
spheres  of  research  on  which  it  touches,  extends  the  limits 
of  grammatical  investigation  in  the  Semitic  languages,  and 
like  Sanskrit  in  the  Indo-European  family  oi'  speech,  is 
destined  to  become  in  a  few  years  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary and  necessary  foundation  of  all  really  scientific  study 
of  the  Semitic  group  of  tongues. 


Note  on  the  Tenses  of  the  Semitic  Verb.    By  A.  H,  Sayce. 

There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Haupt's  striking  article  with 
which  I  am  unable  to  agree,  and  that  is  the  statement  that 
ydnager,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  was  the  original 
pronunciation  of  the  form  which  afterwards  developed  into 
the  Assyrian  Present.  My  investigations  into  Semitic  ac- 
centuation hare  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  regular 
throwing  back  of  the  accent  in  Arabic  is  as  much  a  departure 
from  the  primitive  rule  of  accentuation  as  it  is  in  Latin  or 
the  .^olic  dialect  in  Greece.  The  primitive  Semitic  accent 
was  on  the  penultima ;  possibly,  at  a  still  earlier  time,  on 
the  ultima.  Assyrian  and  Ethiopic  agree  most  remarkably 
in  their  rules  of  accentuation;  and  as  the  accent  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  is  preserved  in  both  on  the  penultima, 
we  should  have  a  further  confirmation  of  Mr.  Flaupt's  opinion 
that  these  two  languages  are  the  most  conservative  and 
archaic  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  But  there  are  traces  even  in 
our  present  Old  Testament  test  that   the   position  of  the 

ment,  mais  c'est  1  tort,  qae  lea  savsnta  da  I'^cale  angtaise  ont  tquIu  le  comparer 
*n  piiSwrit  de>  autres  laorues  s^mitiqaea ;  U  troaie  son  llement  du  camparauon  et 
aon  eiplicHlian  dans  certains  omploiB  dn  participe  i  reipreHion  da  present  dam 
lea  dialects  aranu!ena."  I(  Lenormant  da«9  not  forsake  this  point  of  lieir,  tat 
work  mnst  be  condemned  beforehand  b»  luidertakcn  in  ruin.  The  Assyrian 
PanDanrive  rlowl^  romspaadn  witb  the  Ethiopia  Perfect,  eapeciaUT  vith  that  of 
Iba  intmiiiitive  verbs.  Were  Lvnurmant  rigbt,  our  areument  would  have  been  a 
mete  vacte  of  tinw :  but  a  aimple  glance  at  the  following  praadigms  ia  eufficient 
to  ahoir  that  be  is  not ; — 

AstnuuN.  ETHiopia 

3  n  inlnia  (iaknu).  labsa. 

3  f.   takual.  iabsat. 

2  c.   Saknnt.  Rtlr.  ni^U',  Eth.  laboska. 
I  0.  lUknrtkii.  taboslnL. 

3  m.  takna.  UbiQ. 
3  f.   9akDB.  labta. 

■r  I^Donnnnt  irill  eiplajn  'takiA  from  his  Miebnite  forms  is  to  me  incom- 
~      '"~     ■"  - '-     nuiu  de  rtcole  BuglaiM"  aie  dscidedlf  right. 
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accent  in  Hebrew  also  was  once  the  same.  Several  reasons 
make  me  believe  that  the  case-endings  (-u,  -«,  -a)  were  still 
pronoanced  in  Hebrew  at  the  time  when  the  majority  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  down,  out  edthough 
final  were  not  expressed  in  writing  in  consequence  of  their 
short  quantity.  Thus  on  Egyptian  monuments  as  late  as  the 
period  of  Shishak  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  which  end  in 
a  consonant  in  the  Masoretic  text,  have  u  final,  e.g.  MiH  = 

Negeb,  t7V^  =  BaaL  Even  in  Nehemiah  (vi  6),  we  find 
Oashmu,  which  is  elsewhere  written  Geshem  (ii.  19).  The 
first  part  of  a  compound  proper  name,   again,   sometimes 

preserves  in  writing    the    final    vowel-ending,   as  76f^3S, 

SN"Vfl,  hiniSn  (I.  Chr.  iv.  26).i  Hence  the  Masoretic  ac- 
centuation of  Hebrew  words  will  not  have  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  monotone,  but  be  a  survival  of  the  primitive 
accent  which  fell  upon  the  penultima,  when  the  case-termi* 
nations  were  still  pronounced. 

Mr.  Pinches  has  pointed  out  to  me  two  new  passages  which 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  Assyrian  Per- 
mansive.  One  is  to  be  found  in  K.  575,  line  27  (P),  where 
we  read  vd  a-na-cu  ina  eli  la  sa'aS'lu-dha-cu  'and  I  moreover 
do  not  cause  to  rule,'  sasludhacu  being  the  first  person  Sing. 

Permansive  Shaphel  of  t37B^.  The  other  occurs  in  K.  186, 
where,  after  the  proper  names  Sa-pi-cu,  A-ka-na,  La-ba-si, 
Za-kin-ta,  and  Sin  (sam-ma  khansa  *five  in  all'),  we  have 
D.  P.  Da-ra'ta-ai  ma-a  a-ni-ni  *  natives  of  Dara,  as  aforesaid, 
(are)  we,'  and  then  in  the  next  two  lines  na-tsa-ni  *  we  are 
gone  forth,'  and  m-ic-ia'a-ni  *  we  are  cut  ofi",'  where  natsdni 
and  nicidni  are  first  persons  plural  of  the  Permansive,  agree- 
ing in  form  with  the  hypothetical  forms  I  have  proposed 
elsewhere.  The  discovery  of  the  plural  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  is  important,  as  the  second  character  is  unfortunately 
obliterated  in  the  only  passage  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
met  with  (Beh.  i.  3).  It  will  be  noticed  that  Assyrian  has 
lost  the  guttural  aspirate  (  H)  in  the  word,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  and  has  weakened  a  to  i  according  to  the  usual  rule. 

*  Up  to  the  time  of  Assur-bani-pal,  Hebrew  proper  names  are  written  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments  with  the  final  vowel  attached.  Thus,  Hezekiah  is  Khaza^ 
kii/ahuy  Ahab  is  Akhabbii  (i.e.  Akh(ibu)y  Jerusalem  is  Uraalimma  (i.e.  Uraallmo), 
where  the  position  of  the  accent  must  be  noted.  Converselj,  Assyrian  proper 
names,  which  have  a  final  vowel  in  the  inscriptions,  are  written  defectively  in 

our  present  Hebrew  text.  Thus  S'lnu-akhi-erba  appears  as  SHrUD,  Babiiu 
as  ^33,  the  Turtanu  as  \rr\T\, 


Art.   Xnr.— ^rat  Mftrolog^.      II.  El-I)jaharhj. 
By  M.  H.  Sauvaire. 


I  A  t£AR  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  Society 
M.  Sauvaire'a  translation  of  Mar  Eliy&'a  treatise  on  weights 
and  measures,  which  appeared  in  Vol.  IX.  pp.  2itl-3l3  of 
the  Journal.  In  the  notea  to  that  work  reference  was  fre- 
quently made  to  the  treatise  on  the  Balance  by  Hasan  El- 
Jabarti.  Since  then  M.  Sauvaire  has  completed  a  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  treatise,  and  haa  entrusted  to  me  the 
agreeable  office  of  presenting  this  new  contribution  to  the 
Siociety. 

The  present  translation  consists  entirely  of  that  part  of 
El-Jabarti'a  work  which  treats  of  the  vanoue  values  of  the 
measures  of  weight  employed  in  Muslim  countries,  and  the 
modes  of  converting  weighta  expressed  in  the  terms  of  one 
place  into  those  of  another.  Tbe  estract  occupies  fol.  34—45 
of  the  MS.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  !N^ationale 
at  Paris ;  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  which  in  all  contains  only  48 
folios,  is  concerned  with  a  distinct  subject — "  L'auteur  y 
^tudie,"  M.  Sauvuire  writes,  "La  composition  de  la  romatne 
(tyV*)'  ^■""^^I's  1^8  divers  ^l^ments  dont  cet  instrument  se 
compose  en  en  donnant  la  description,  et  indique  meme  les 
moyena  d'en  corriger  au  besoin  les  d^fectuosites."  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  M.  Sauvaire  hopes  at  a  future  time  to 
accomplish  the  translation  of  this  other  portion  of  the  work, 
and  thus  to  present  El-J&barti'a  £l-'Ikd  eth-themin,  or 
"  High-priced  Necklace,"  in  iu  entirety.     In  the  meau  time 

tthe  portion  now  offered  to  the  Society  is  sufficient,  both  in 
importance  and  in  length,  for  one  article  in  tbe  JournaL 
BiLOMVB  Mansioks,  8.W.  Stanley  Lanb  Poole. 

/m.  23, 1B7S. 
; 


'  Le  Collier  d^  prae  tmtchant  ce  qrti  coneeme  les  balances.     Par 
le  Cheikh  Hasan  el  Djabarty.     MS.  arabe  de  la  Bibl. 
nationale.  Supplement,  No.  985,  fo.  34(7.  a  fo.  45ti. 
VOL.  1.— [hbw  reaiEg.]  17 
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AEAB  METROLOGY.    II.  EL-DJABABTY. 


TABLE  DES  YALEUES  EN  DERHAlfS 


T£egry  (de  Mesr) 
Derbiinw  144 

Rati  Siwasy  (de  Siw^s) 
Derhams  1440 

Baysany  (de  Bayiftii} 
Derhams  900 

Chaniy  (Syrien),  Tarabo- 
losy  (de  Tripoli)  et  D6- 
machqy  (de  Damas) 

Derhams  100  (lisez  600) 

Ramly  (de  Ramleh) 
Derhams  743  ' 

Halaby  (d' Alra),  Hamawr 
rdeHam&h)etMA'«R7*   , 
.(de  Ma'arrah) 

Derhama  720 

D^my&ty  (de  Damiette) 
Derhams  330 

Layty 
Derhams  200 

Qonawy*  (d'looniiuii) 
Derhams  160 

Ant&ky  (d'Antioche) ' 
Derhams  1660 

La  Ladrah 
Derhams  176 

Maffhr^by  (du  Maghreb) 
Derhams  127f 

Djaztry    (du    Djezireh, 

M^sopotamie) 
Derhams  162 

Maymodny 
Derhams  168 

'AkVawy  (d'Acr«) 
Derhams  [960]  * 

La  Ladrah 
Derhams  [171]  « 

Le  mann,  deux  ratls  de 

Bagdad 
Derhams  [2571]  * 

Qostantiny  (de  Constan- 
tino) 
Derhams  [168]  » 

B6djawv   (de   Bedjayah, 

Bouj^ie) 
Ratls  Mesrp  33  '^ 
Derhams  [4752]  « 

Istamboiily  (de  Constan- 
tinople) ' 
Derhams  [876]  * 

El  Fransyah  (la  France?) 

et  les  Zendj  !  " 
Derhams  [128]  « 

Ohihinv  (du  Ghihm) « 
Derhams*  [180]* 

■ 

*  En  marge :  L©  Lakhmy  1^  le  Khatkary  ?  et  (le  rati)  des  habitants  de  M^roa,  derhams 
2400(7). 

*  On  ptnit  comparer  avec  le  tableau  le  traits  des  poids  et  mesnres  d'EliyS,  ArcheTSque  de 
Nesib<>,  itont  la  traduetiou  a  ^to  publiee  par  la  £ayai  Atiatie  Society  of  Great  Britain  aM4 
Irtlumi^  mm  1877. 

*  I^  MS.  dn  Caire  porte  742. 

*  Le  MS.  du  Caire  porte  el  GhazzT.  mais  ie  crois  que  c'est  one  errenr  de  copiste. 

*  MS.  du  Caire  :  El  Fayyodmy  (dfu  Fayoim). 

*  Le  MS.  du  Caire  portatec  riuson  130. 
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DE8  RATLS  D£  DIFFERENTS  PATS. 


•Adjloiiny  (d'*Adiloiin), 
Oao^ij  (de  Sioiit), 
TahiawT  et  Taht&wy 

Derhams  1000 


Foftwy  (de  Foikwah) 
DerhamB360 


BagbdMy  (de   Baedad), 
Buiyant     rapproDation 
d'AboQ  Ishdq 
1200  (<t^)  • 


Iiiftmboiilj  (de  Constan- 
tinople) et  Roihny  (da 
pays  de  Roiim) 

Oeriiams  176 


Boflmy  (da  pays  de  Roiim) 
Derham8[l02f]« 


Azroiimy  et  Djoiky* 
Derhams  [320]  > 


Li   ladrah  ^^    Maghi^by 

(da  Maghreb) 
Derbam8[133i]> 


MabaUy  (de  MabaUah) 
Derhams  400 


Djarony  (O^ouin  d*Abot 

de  Bazinghem) 
Derhams  312 


Dah6ry 
Derhams  480 


Tarflbolosy  (de  Tripoli) 
Derhams  630 


Baghd^y  (de  Baa^dad), 
Buivant  I'^probation 
d'En-Nawawy 

Derhams  [128f]* 


La  rotaylah  (petit  rati) 
pour  le  pesage  de  la 
soie 

Derhams  [225]  ^ 


Le  mann    Hedjdzy  (du 

Hedj^z) 
[Derhams  260]  ^ 


Qodsy  (de  Jerfisalem)  N&- 
bolosy  (de  Naploase), 

•At^ky   et    Ba*lbakky 
(de  Ba'lbek) 
Derhams  800 


Samanoiiry  et  Samandary 

(de  Samandar) 
Derhams  300 


Tahawy  (de  Taha) » 
Derhams  1200 


Bondoqy  (de  Yenise) 
Derhams  102 


Qalcy  et  Folfoly 
Derhams  [1 60]  » 


Fasy  (de  F^s),  T^lemsany 
(de  Tlemsen)  et  To(i- 
n^sy  (de  Tonis) 

Derhams  [160]  > 


Le    mann  Yamany    (du 

Y6men) 
Derhams  [10008]  ^ 


Dans  le  MS.  du  Caire,  on  lit  en  marge  du  tableau : 

**  Nous  avons  vu  dans  I'^nonc^  d'une  opinion  6mise  par  les  Cheikhs  one  le  rotaylah  est 
de  deux  cent  yingt-neuf  derhams  et  oemi.    Ainsi :  Derhams  129^. ' 


^  Le  MS.  du  Caire  port  entre  le  Tahawy  et  I'Antaky :  Le  Lakhmy,  le  Khanktbry  (on 
Khankddy)  et  (celui)  des  habitants  d'El  'Orfah,  derhams  2400. 
'  MS.  du  Caire.  . 

»  Le  MS.  du  Caire  dcrit :  P  c^^/^^j  ^J^JUp^ ' 

^  MS.  da  Caire,  qui  ne  fait  aucone  mention  des  ratls  mesrys,  33x144  =4752. 
11  Le  MS.  da  Caire  corrige  heureasement  en  <*  El  Fransah  (la  France)  et  El  Afrandj  (lee 
Pranct). 
»  Le  MS.  da  Caire  6crit  2rjJ  pour  gjji . 

»  Faiidrait.il  lire  £1  Ftl^ny  (de  Fllin)  P  Yoy.  Manbed  ii  p.  r^r. 
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[fo.  35r.]  Quand  tu  connaitras  que  la  diversity  des  ratk 
dans  les  differents  pays  n'a  d'autre  cause  que  le  nombre 
Tariable,  en  plus  ou  en  moins,  de  leurs  derhams  et  de  leurs 
metq&Is,  tu  sauras  que  le  poids  (meqddr)  du  derham  et  (celui) 
du  metqiLl  n'ont  jamais  ^prouv^  de  variation,  ni  du  temps  du 
paganisme,  ni  depuis  I'^tablissement  de  I'isl&m ;  c'est  Ut  en 
effet  une  opinion  unanim^ment  admise.^ 

Le  derham  se  compose  de  soixante  habbah  (grains),  chaque 
habbah  ^quivalant  k  soixante-dix  graines  (habbah)  de  mou- 
tarde  sauvage  de  moyenne  grosseur.  Le  metq&l  se  compose 
^galement  de  soixante  habbah  (grains) ;  mais  chaque  hahhah 
^quivaut  d  cent  graines  de  la  dite  moutarde.  En  consequence 
chaque  dix  derhams  ^galent  sept  metq&ls.  Ainsi  se  sont 
explicitement  prononc^s  le  grand  savant  Es-SaroMjy,^  dans 
le  Qh&yat  el  bat/dn,^  commentaire  sur  la  Hid&yah ;  le  grand 
savant  Ebn  er-raf*ah,*  dans  son  traits  intitule  El  ifadh  tea  et' 
tibydn  fl  maWafat  el  mekydl  wa*l  mizdn ;  le  grand  savant  Es- 
Soyo&ty,^  dans  son  traits  qui  a  pour  titre  Qat*  el  motuffddalah 
*end  taghyir  el  mou'amalah;  le  grand  savant  El  Maqrizy,* 
dans  son  traits  appel^  En-Nobdah  ;  le  grand  savant  le  cheikh 
Qasem  le  hanafite,  connu  sous  le  nom  d'Ebn  Qotloboghi^  et 

^  Comp.  Maqrizy ,  Traitd  des  monnaies  musulmanesy  tradaction  de  S.  de  Sacy,  p.  1 0. 

*  Chains  ed-dyn  Abou'l  *Abba8  Ahmad  ebn  Ibrahim  ebn  'Abd  el  Ghany  es- 
Saro^djy  (de  SaroCldi",  v.  de  la  Mesopotamie)  naquit  en  I'ann^e  637  (comm,  3 
aoiit  1239)  ou  639 ;  il  mourut  au  Yieux-Caire  le  12  radjab  710  (comm.  31  mai 
1310).  Voy.  Flugel,  Die  Classen  der  Hanef.  Rechtsgel.y  p.  327 ;  Tddj  et-tarddjem 
d'£bn  Qotloboghl,  MS.  de  ma  coll.,  fo.  25r,  et  Eaudat  el  qoloub  d'Ech-Chirizy, 
do.,  fo.  3r. 

'  Gh&yat  el  baydn  wa  ndd4rat  el  agrdn^  tel  est  le  titre  complet  d'apr^s  H&dji 
Khalifah,  6d.  Flugel,  iv.  p.  299,  No.  8612  ;  voy.  6galement  vi.  p.  482. 

*  Ebn  er-raf*ah  (Nadjm  ed-dyn  Ahmad  ebn  Mohammad),  ntf  k  Mesr,Chaf6*tte, 
mourut  en  I'a.  710  (comm.  31  mai  1310).  Hadji  Khalifah,  qui  cite  plusieurs  de 
ses  ouvra^es,  nc  fait  pas  mention  de  la  rdsdlah  dont  il  est  question  ici. 

*  Djalal  ed-dyn  *ADd  er-Rahman  ebn  Abi-Bakr  es-SoyoQty  (de  Siodt),  mourut 
en  I'ann^e  911  (comm.  4  juin  1505).  Son  traits  est  mentionn^  par  Hadji  Kha- 
lifah sous  le  No.  9544.  Ce  bibliographe  nous  apprend  que  Tauteur  I'a  ins6r6 
dans  son  Hdwy,  qui  contient  quatre-vingt-deux  trait^s  sur  les  fetwM  les  plus 
importants  rendus  par  lui. 

*  Taqy  ed-dyn  Abou'l  'Abbas  Ahmad  ebn  *Aly  el  Maqrizy,  Chaf6*ite,  mourut 
k  Mesr  (Vieui-Caire)  en  I'a.  845  (comm.  22  mai  1441).  Get  auteur  est  c61febre 
par  ses  nombreuses  compositions  et  surtout  par  son  grand  ouvra^e  de  la  descrip- 
tion de  I'Egypte.  Hadji  Khalifah  parait  faire  mention  de  la  Nobdahy  quand,  sous 
le  No.  1479  (i.  p.  493),  il  cite,  comme  compost  par  Maarizy,  Les  poids  et  les 
mesures  eonformes  d  la  hi^  dont  S.  de  Sacy  a  aonn6  une  traduction. 

"^  Zayn  ed-dyn  Qdsem  ebn  Qotloboghst,  n6  k  Mesr,  hanafite,  mourut  dans  sa 
ville  natale  en  I'a.  879  (comm.  18  mai  1474).  Hfidji  Khalifah  cite  un  grand 
nombre  de  ses  ouvrages ;  mais  aucun  ne  parait  se  rapporter  directement  an  sujet 
qui  nous  occape. 
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disciple  du  grand  savaDt  EI  Xam&l,  fils  d'EI  Homam,'  dana 
un  traite  qu'il  composa  sur  cette  matiere;  le  grand  aavant 
'Abd  el  Qider  le  So&fy,'  dans  son  trait^  Sitr  {'exposition  du 
derham  et  du  dinar ;  et  le  hakim  (le  sage)  Eliya,'  le  m^tro- 
politain,  duns  aon  traite  Sur  lea  mesures  et  le»  poida.  Chacun 
de  ces  auteurs  a  traite  le  sujet  avec  beaucoup  de  details ;  tti 
peux  done  t«  reporter  4  lenrs  onvragea,  ei  tu  le  deaires, 

Voici  comment,  avec  lea  donn^es  ci-dessus,  on  procede  d  la 
composition  *  du  metqM : 

On  prend  cent  graines  de  moutarde  qu'on  met  en  equilibre 
Bvec  tm  morceau  de  cuivre:  ce  sera  I'^talon  de  poids  (sandjah) 
I  hahbah.  En  suite  on  met  cet  etalon  avec  les  (cent) 
graines  de  mouturde  et  on  Equilibre  le  tout  avec  on  [noaveau] 
morceau  de  cuivre:  [fo.  35r.]  Celui-ci  sera  I'^talon  des  deux 
hnhhah.  On  fait  aussi  I'^quilibre  une  aecondo  fois  et  Ton 
obtieot  un  second  Etalon  pour  les  deux  habbah.  On  a  ainsi 
trois  ^talons  peaant  (ensemble^  cinq  habbah,  on  le  demt- 
sixieme  du  metq&l,  Ensuite  tu  equilibrea  lea  troia  etalons 
ivec  un  etalon  qui  sera  la  saii((/ah  de  cinq  habbah.  On  a, 
obtenu  de  la  sorte  quatre  ^talons  qui,  k  eux  quatre*  pesent 
un  sixiSme  de  metq^l.  Puis,  avee  le  tout,^  on  fait  I'ctalon  du 
tiers,  et  succossivement  celui  de  la  moiti^,  celui  du  metq^, 
des  deux,  des  cinq,  des  dix,  des  vingt,  des  cinquante,  des 
deux  cents,  dea  cinq  cents  et  des  mille  metq&b.''     C'est  par 

'  KamM  ed-djB  Mobammnd  ebn  Iloniaiu  ed-dyn  'Abd  el  'Wahed  oa-Siwasy  el 
Umtt,  haoafite,  connu  boiu  Id  ddid  d'Ebn  cl  Homum,  116  en  7SS  (comm.  2  Uvriet 
138S}  oil  7S9,  mounit  ea  8G1  (cotnm,  2»  noT.  1456).— Uudji  Ebalifah  et  0. 
tlUxd.  lot.  ml.  p.  338. 

*  HUji  Klultfab  (Ti.  p.  193)  fait  mentiaa  d''Abd  el  Qader  eba  >Aly  ebn 
Cllt'bAti  e«-8o(U]t  coDune  aateoi  d'lu  ccimmeatajre  du  po^nie  d'Ebn  el  Ma^hr^by 
•or  Ift  oilcnl  avM  \a  doi^.    Le  bibliograpbe  ne  donne  pas  la  dale  de  sa  moit. 

*  £Uu  bar  Suixns.  metropoHtitin  de  Nceibe  el  d^pendancea,  mounit  le  T  taai 
1049  de  I.e.  (ABsenuJli,  Sibl.  Syr.  t.  iii.  p.  3S6].  Son  traits  8ur  In  mauru  H 
U»  ftidi  >e  trouTe,  *u  milieu  d'sutrts  ttavKt  de  cet  anihevlqae,  Aam  un  US.  At. 
de  la  BjbL  nat.  de  Faria,  one.  fondi  No.  114,  ot  porte  le  titre  de  DiuirtaUon 
(dlUv)  iwr  /u  foidi  tt  mnura.     R  ei 

I   traduetiDn  des  Iraguiente  qui  nous  reiMi 
join  1877. 

*  Le  oapiito  a  ^erit  l^wi  1  " dont  le  qnatrilmB,"  la  lieu  de  \fiJUj\. 

*  C'eet-i-dira  aiec  t'eruemble  de  ton*  cee  ^taloiu,  apr£«  que  1«  vinijuiimo  (£gal 
ft  im  ndfiine  de  metqSl)  a  tt6  fait. 

>  Comp.  Maqrfx;,  Mannaia,  p.  10  de  la.  trad,  de  Boc;. 
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ce  moyen  qu'on  obtient  les  ^talons  (sanc(;J  dont  on  se  sert, 
au  nombre  de  qainzOi  savoir : 

Cinq  ^talons  pour  les  fractions,^  o'est-i-dire  T^talon  de  la 
habbah,  celui  des  deux  habbah,  celui  d'un  demi-sixidme  (de 
metq&l),  celui  d'un  sixi^me  et  celui  de  la  moiti^  ; — 

Trois  pour  les  unites  des  metq&ls ;  ce  sont :  T^talon  du 
metq&l,  celui  de  deux  metq&Is  et  celui  de  cinq ; — 

Trois  pour  les  dixaines,  de  m6me ; — 

Trois  pour  les  centaines,  de  mdme  ;  et  un  seul  6talon  pour 
les  mUle  metq&ls. 

On  procMe  de  la  m^me  manidre  a  la  composition  des  der- 
hams.  lis  sont  en  effet  r^gl^s  sur  ce  pied,  que  chaque  sept 
metq&ls  ferment  dix  derhams.  Chaque  derham  se  composant 
de  soixante  habbah  (grains),  il  s'en  suit  n^cessairement  que 
chacune  des  habbah  du  derham  ^quivaut  a  soixante-dix 
graines  de  moutarde.  Quand  on  a  fait  exactement  Tetalon  de 
poids  d'une  habbah,  on  obtient,  avec  celui-ci  et  les  (soixante- 
dix)  graines  de  moutarde,  un  ^talon  de  deux  habbah,  puis 
un  autre  encore  pour  les  deux  habbah.  On  fisiit  alors,  au 
moyen  des  trois  ^talons,  im  seul  ^talon  qui  sera  celui  du 
qlrdt  ou  du  demi-sixi^me  du  derham.^  Avec  le  tout,  on 
obtient  I'^talon  du  sixidme  (du  derham),  qui  est  Tetalon  du 
ddneq? 

[fo.  36r.]  En  suite,  avec  tout  ce  qui  pr^c^de,  on  fait  I'^talon 
du  tiers,  puis  de  la  moiti^,  puis  du  derham.  Apr^s  quoi  on 
compose  les  ^talons  qui  suivent  jusqu'd  mille  (derhams),  dans 
I'ordre  ci-devant  indiqu^  pour  les  metqiLls. 

Fuisque  le  derham  est  ^gal  aux  sept-dixi^mes  du  metq&l, 
et  le  metq&l  d  un  derham  et  trois  septidmes  de  derham,  les 
dix  derhams  parent  sept  metq&ls  et  les  dix  metq&ls,  quatorze 
derhams  et  deux  septi^mes  de  derham. 

Du  derham  et  du  metq&l  d6coule,  entre  autres,  la  con- 
tenance  (meqd&r)  de  la  mesure  de  capacity  (meky&l) .  Ainsi 
la  contenance  ^  du  8A^  est  de  mille  quarante  derhams  de  m&ch 


*  Ce  qui  donne  12  qirtlts  aa  derham. 
'  D'oCi  le  derham  ^gale  6  ddneqt, 

*j1j^  Utt.  «•  quantity." 
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fharicoU)'  ou  de  lentilles;  ce  qui  fait,  d'apres  Abou-Hanifah, 
que  Dieu  solt  satiafait  de  lui !  huit  ratls,  au  (rati)  de  Baghdad, 
i,  raiaon  de  cent  trente  derhatns  par  ratl,^  et,  Buivant  M&Iek 
Ech-Ch4fe'y  et  Ahmad  (ebn  Hanbal),  que  Dieu  soil  satifait 
d'eux  trois !  cinq  ratls  et  un  tiers.* 

Le  Mudd  est  le  quart  du  Sd' ;  ce  qui  fait  deux  ratls,  au 
dire  D'Abou-Hanifah,  et  un  ratJ  et  un  tiers,  suivant  les 
(trois)  autres  docteurs. 

Le  mann  ^gale  deux  ratls. 

La  kaylah  ^gale  un  mann  et  aept  huitiemes  de  mann. 

Le  makkoiLk  ^gnle  trois  kaylah. 

Le  qaflz  £gale  huit  makkoiti. 

Le  k»rr  fegale  soixaat©  ^(i/Ia. 

Le  waaq  ^gale  soixante  s&'. 

Le  farq,  par  un  rd  quiescent,  est  un  vase  qui  prond 
quatre-vingts  ratls,  ou,  auivant  d'autres,  trente -six  ou 
sotxante  ratla.  L'auteur  du  Moghreb  cite  cea  deux  dernieres 
opinions.* 

Le  rail  se  compose  de  douze  oqiyah  (onces). 

h'oqiyah  est  un  demi-sixieme  de  rati. 

Jj'entAr  egale  quatre  metqals  et  derai. 

Le  metq&l  ^quivaut  k  un  derhom  et  trois  septiSmes  de 
derhaiD. 

Le  d&ncq  eet  ^gal  &  on  sixieme  de  derham. 

Le  qlr&t  ^gale  deus  ttuaoiuy. 


'  Toy.  Behmauer.  Jonm.  Arialiqne,  1860  :  de  Sncy,  .iM  il  LalS/,  p.  119,  note 
t08 ;  et  rba  al  Awwam,  tradactiao  Clfm^nt-Mallrt.  li.  p.  67. 

•  "  Loriqu'Abou-Toilaaf  (I'un  daa  dem  principamr  dieciplea  d'Abon-IIanSfiih) 
fit  le  pjleriasge  et  antra  i  M^dise,  il  sbaDdonaa  son  opioian  et  adopta  caUe  des 
habilanta  de  cette  TiUe  soi  deu  points :  I'appel  k  la  pri^  aTuut  I'auToie  et 
r^TalDBtion  dn  Sd'.  Le  SS'  qu''OiiiHr  ^thIub  en  prfsearo  d.m  companioDS  (da 
FropUte),  et  an  mojen  da  qael  il  eipiait  net  BarmoDla  £tait  £gal  H  SratU^  toule- 
It&i  Sa'id  ebn  el  'Kvj  (n^  rannev  mime  de  I'lifgire,  f  a.  bV)  le  rftablit  k  5^." 
—  il  Mokaddaii,  fd.  de  Cooje,  p.  88,  So'Id  (m  nomm*  gourerneur  ds  Mfduie 
par  Mo'4wiiiIi  {Wierf  */  ghahah,  t.  ii.  p.  810,  ot  En-Nawawy,  ed.  Wiistonfeld,  p. 
Ml]. 

'  Leratldont  il  i'aptieiestcelni  de  M*dinc,de  laBderhonis;  loj.lt Midjmo, 
tl  Arihor,  Commetit.  du  Maallaga  il  ablter.  p.  ISO.  Cetle  Tuletu-  du  rati  nooi  eA 
<g«lcilnent  fouroie  pai  calls  du  meadd.  En  eSel  !x  130  (rati  de  Bagdad}  ^360,  et 
de  m^a  IS&i-HI'  (ntl  de  Mfdino  et  ud  tien)  =  260. 

•  Le  Moffhrcb  /Jl  lofliali  (Badji  Khalifah,  t.  t.  p.  618,  So.  12169),  giaad 
miTTage  d«  leiicologie,  a  poor  antoor  Aboul  falh  Noser  ebn  'Abd  et-Sajyed  et 
Uociu^,  qaimoarulenrsnnfieeio  (oonuo.  83  mai  1213). 
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Le  tasso&dj  ^gale  deux  hahbah} 

La  habbah  est  [fo.  36t7.]  un  sixi^me  de  dixiSme'  du  derham. 

Telles  sont  les  Evaluations  qui  out  &i&  attributes  (a  oes 
poids). 

U  y  a  d  observer  que  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  ci-dessuSy 
d'apres  Eliya,  k  savoir  que  le  qlr&t  est  Egal  k  un  dend-sixidme 
de  derham,  donne  n^cessairement  pour  le  (poids  du)  tiMso^dj 
une  habbah  et  demie,  et  non  deux  habbah.  Mais  d'apr^  ce 
qu'on  va  voir,  il  r^sulte  que  le  qirdt  du  rati  en  est  le  demi- 
sixieme,  ce  qui  le  fait  Egal  k  une  demi-once ;  et  que  le  qirdt 
du  derham  est  le  demi-huitieme  de  celui-cL  Toutefois  c'est 
Id  ime  pratique  particuliere  k  la  perception  de  la  capitation ; ' 
car  on  est  convenu,  dans  ce  cas,  de  regarder  le  derham  comma 
compost  de  seize  qirdts  et  le  metq&l  de  vingt-quatre ;  mais 
nous  trouvons  dans  la  Sunnah  ^  qu'il  n'y  a  que  vingt  qtr&ts 
dans  le  metqal,  et  quatorze  dans  le  derham.^  Qu'on  fasse 
done  bien  attention  k  cela. 

Le  qadh  p^se  quatre  cent  quarante-deux  derhams  et  six 
septiemes  de  derham. 

Le  rub'  Egale  quatre  qadh  faqddh)  ;  son  poids  est  done 
de  mille  sept  cent  soixante  et  onze  derhams  et  trois  sep- 
tiemes.® 

Sache  encore  que  la  diversity  des  ratls,  qui  se  composent 
d'un  plus  ou  moins  grand  nombre  de  derhams,  provient  de  la 
variEtE  qu'offrent  les  objets  k  peser,  plus  precieux  ou  plus 
vils  les  uns  que  les  autres.  Ainsi  I'huile  ne  saurait  etre 
soumise  k  la  meme  r^gle  que  Vextrait  royal,  bien  que  Tun 
et  I'autre  soient  des  substances  huileuses,  pas  plus  qu'on 
n'assimilera  I'alo^s  au  bois  k  brdler,  quoiqu'ils  soient  du  bois 
Tun  et  I'autre.  Les  poids  (maqddirj  des  ratls  ont  6t6  re- 
putes dans  les  diverses  contr^es,  en  Egard  k  I'abondance  des 

^  Bien  que  le  texte  porte  habbdrtj  je  suppose  qu'il  faut  lire,  comme  plus  loin, 
habbatdn, 
>  Nous  avons  dcjk  yu  que  le  derham  se  compose  de  60  habbah. 

'  C'est  ainsi  que  je  crois  devoir  traduire  le  mot  <01a^, 

*  On  sait  que  la  Sunnah  est  Tensemble  de  traditions  fond6  sur  les  pratiques  de 
Mahomet  et  one  son  autorit^  vient  immediatement  apr^s  celle  du  Qor'^. 

*  Comp.  Maqrtzy,  he  eit.  p.  11,  note  17. 

*  Le  nombre  *'  miUe  "  est  pr6c^6  dans  le  texte,  de  **  quarante-deux/'  dont  on 
ne  s'explique  pas  la  presence.    C'est  ^videmment  une  erreur  du  copiste. 
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matierea  pr^cieuses  ou  viles  an  peeage  desquellea  on  lo^ 
emploie.  Ainsi  ce  qui  a  bcaucoup  do  prix  se  pcse  avec  le 
derham  et  le  mctq^I,  et  ce  qui  est  u  bas  prix  est  pese  en 
quintaux  et  en  ratla.  Tel  ^lant  lYtat  des  chosea,  il  nous 
faut  eavoir  convertir  lea  ratle  les  una  dans  lea  autres, 
suivant  le  besoia.     C'est  pourquoi  [fo.  37r.]  nous  dirona : 

La  m4lhodc  de  contersion  est  eelle-ci : 

Tu  multiplies  le  norabre  dee  ratla  A  convertir  par  lea  der- 
liame  de  leur  rati ;  puia  tu  divisea  le  produit  par  les  derharaa 
du  rati  en  lequel  tu  veus  convertir :  lea  unites '  du  quotient 
de  la  diviaion,  avec  leur  marfoa'^  repr^senteront  dea  ratls. 
Multiplie  enauite  le  reate  de  la  division  (moiihntt)  *  par  douze, 
(nombre  dea)  onces  du  rati :  les  unities*  du  produit  seront  des 
onces,  et  le  reate  ^  sera  une  fraction  d'once.  Multiplie  cette 
fraction  par  douze,  par  excmplc,  (nombre  des)  derhains  qui 
compoBont  I'oDce  ^gyptienne,  les  uniiis  du  produit  exprime- 
ront  des  derbams,  et  le  reate  sera  une  fraction  de  derham. 
Multiplie-Ia  par  seize,  (nombre  des)  qirikts  du  dcrbam,  lee 
unit^a  du  produit  repr^sentcront  des  qtrtta  de  derham,  et  le 
reste  une  fraction  de  qir^t.  Prends  alors  le  rapport  de  cette 
fraction  au  qirfit ;  puis  aligne  ensemble  lea  tmith,  d'apr^ 
I'ordre  qu'ellea  doivent  occuper ;  *  ce  aera  la  reponse  et  Ton 
aura  ce  qu'on  cherchait.' 

Exemple.  Nous  voulone  convertir  le  qentir  Syrien  en 
Mesry  (de  Mesr). 

XouB  multiplions  le  qent&r  du  premier  par  le  nombre  de 
derhams  d'un  aeul  de  aea  ratls,  egal  H  9*  52°  30'.*  Le 
produit  de  la  multiplication  est  16*"  27'  30°.     Ensuite  nous 

'  iff\  '     -'^  -■  At\ .     Litt.  "le  premier  Aet  ordres  de  .  .  .  ." 
'  Ce  fdot  d^signe  ici  la  (rnctioD  complementaire  qui  a  pdur  namerateui  le  tMb 
At  1>  diiision  et  poor  d^temuDatfnr  le  divueur. 
»  Lin.  "  Ce  qui  eat  depose." 

*  Litt.  "  Le  premier  des  ordres,"  Par  cette  eipressioD  I'anteur  entand  le 
nombre  dee  "  entieiB ''  contenu  duos  le  prodoit,  loraqa'un  diiite  celoi-d  par  soil- 

'  Litt.  "  Ce  qui  TienC  apr^." 

'  1— --Jjlll   ^    »_-j1^1    CS^    Jjiy    (^   *-iJl   J.      Lexarbe 
i^a\  eat  &  Il  ll"-  forme. 
'  L'eiemple  qui  suit  fern  i^amprendre  pnrfsiteiaelit  la  marcbe  de  I'opfratioT 

*  L'auteur  se  lert  du  OTst6me  teinf  ■  ■       •      "  '       .     .   ■-  . 
dimmal,  repce«enle  fi92-fi  derhams. 
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divisons  ce  produit  par  les  derliams  da  rati  en  lequel  nons 
convertissons ;  o'est  ici  le  mesry  ^gal  k  2'  24? :  le  qnotient 
de  la  division  est  6»  6V  27^  30'^ 

Or  le  nombre  6*  51°  developp6  ^  est  quatre  cent  onze,  et  il 
reste  2T  W  que  nous  multiplions  par  douze,  nombre  des 
onces  du  rati,'  ou  que  nous  divisons  par  le  rapport  de  Tonce 
au  rati,  c'est-&-dire  un  demi-sixi^me  ou  5^:^  les  unites  du 
quotient  repr^sentent  cinq  onces  du  (rati)  ^gyptien,  et  il  reste 
2'  30'^,  que  nous  multiplions  par  douze,  qui  sont  les  derhams 
de  Tonce  du  (rati)  6gyptien,^  ou  que  nous  divisons  par  le 
rapport  du  derham  a  Tonce  :  ^  le  quotient  est  30'  ou  la 
moiti^  d'une  once.  Nous  le  multiplions  [fo.  37^.]  par  douze, 
(nombre  des)  derhams  de  Ponce  (^gjrptienne),  le  produit  est 
6° ;  *  ce  chi£fre  repr^sente  des  derhams.  Si,  aprds  cela,  il  j 
avait  encore  un  reste,  nous  le  multiplierions  par  seize,  c'est- 
&-dire  par  les  qir&ts  du  derham  :  les  unites  obtenues  seraient 
des  qtrlLts,  et  le  (nouveau)  reste,"^  s'il  y  en  avait  un,  serait 
une  fraction  de  qir&t.  Nous  alignons  ensuite  ^  les  unitte  de 
chaque  ordre  de  ces  produits :  elles  constituent  la  r^ponse 
qui,  dans  notre  exemple,  est  6*  51°  (ratls)  5**  6* ;  cette  expres- 
sion num^rale  developp^e*  donne  411'  5®  6*.  C'est-a-dire 
quatre  cent  onze  ratls  mearys,  cinq  onces  et  six  derhams.*® 

Si  tu  veux,  extrait  cela  de  la  table   de  conversion  des 

«  27'30"xl2  =  330'  =  6°30'. 
^1-P-  =6'  30'  ou,  comme  dit  Tauteur,  6'+2'  30". 

*  2'30"xl2  =  30'. 

'  30'xl2=360';   ???  =  6'. 
*     60' 

^  Litt.  "  Ce  qui  yient  apr^s." 

^^  Si  nous  employons  notre  syst^me  de  numeration,  Top^ration  se  prdsente  ainsi: 
100  (ratls  ou  le  qentar  Syrien)  x  592*5  (nombre  des  derhams  du  rati  Syrien) 
s  69250  (soit,  dans  le  systdme  sexagesimal  16**  =  16x60x60 =57600 

27*  =27x60        =   1620 
30**  =30x   1        =       30 

59250) 
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qent&rs  les  uns  dans  les  autres,^  en  extrant  avec  le  (qent&r) 
qu'il  s'agit  de  convertir  dans  la  (premiere)  colonne  verticale,^ 
(puis  p^netre)  horizontalement  ^  dans  la  colonne  portant  en 
t£te  la  mention  du  (qent&r)  en  lequel  tu  convertis :  ce  que 
tu  trouveras  &  la  rencontre  des  deux,  dans  Fint^rieur  de  la 
table,  sera  la  r^ponse.  Or  ce  qui  se  rencontre,  dans  la  con- 
Tersion  du  Syrien  en  egyptien,  k  Tint^rieur  de  la  table,  dans 
notre  exemple,  est  6«  51°  5®  6*,  soit,  d^velopp6,  411'  6®  6* ; 
ce  qui  est  la  reponse,  comme  tu  viens  de  Tapprendre. 

Si  tu  veux  determiner  (ce  que  repr^ntent)  les  fractions,  k 
Paide  de  leurs  tables,  entre  avec  la  fraction  27^  30'^^  dans  la 
tabk  du  r(q>port  des  onces  au  ratl,^  tu  trouveras  25 :  prends 
ce  qui  lui  correspond  dans  la  colonne  intitul^e  nombre  des 
onces,  c'est-d-dire  5.  U  te  restera  2'  SO",  Entre  avec 
ce  nombre  dans  la  table  consacr^e  au  rapport  des  derhams 
d  I'once,^  tu  trouTeras  en  face  de  2'  30^,  6  que  tu  placeras 
a  la  suite  de  Tordre  des  onces,  vu  que  c'est  une  fraction 
d'once,  et  par  1&  sera  compl^t^e  la  reponse  dans  notre 
exemple. 

En  divisant  692^0  par  144  (nombre  des  derhams  da  rati  muiy),  nons  obtenons 
SQCcessiTement  des  ratls,  des  onces  et  des  derhams : 

69250  I  144 

166      411'  60  6* 
210 
66 
12 


132 
66 

792 
72 
12 

144 
72 


864 

000 

^  Voir  la  table  ci-apr^,  page  279. 

'  iJ^uJ^  JJ^l.     Litt.  **le  nombre  6crit  dans  le  sens  de  la  longueur"  on 

longitudinal,  si  Ton  pent  s'ezprimer  ainsi. 

'  L^y^^  JJmI^.    Litt.  '* le  nombre  6crit  dans  le  sens  de  la  largeur/'  on  lati- 

tudinal, 
^  Voir  la  table  ci-apr^,  page  274. 
^  Voir  la  table  ci-apr^,  page  274. 
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Si,  apres  les  derhams,  il  te  restait  qaelque  chose,  tu  entre- 
rais  avec  ce  reste  dans  la  table  contenant  le  rapport  des  qtr&U 
au  derham ;  ^  tu  prendrais  ce  qui  lui  ferait  face ; '  ce  sont  en 
effet  des  qir&ts  de  derham. 

Si  cette  operation  te  donnait  encore  im  reste,  tu  en  prend- 
rais le  rapport  au  qtr&t,  attendu  qu'il  en  serait  une  fraction. 
Par  \k  se  compl^terait  [fo.  38r.]  la  solution  cherch^e. 

Sache  bien  ^  placer  chaque  chose  dans  son  ordre. 

Tu  peux  encore,  si  tu  le  pr^fdres,  employer  la  m^thode  du 
rapport  k  soixante.  En  effet  en  prenant  le  rapport  du  restant, 
qui  est  2'  30'^,^  k  soixante,  tu  le  trouves  €gal  k  ime  demi- 
once ;  car  le  rapport  de  I'once  au  rati  est  un  demi-sixiSme. 
Or  le  demi-sixieme  de  soixante  est  cinq,  et  la  moiti^  de  cinq 
deux  et  demi  ou  soit  2'  ZQ'\  On  aura  done  six  derhams,  qui 
sont  la  moiti^  de  I'once. 

De  m^me  si  tu  divises  2'  30"  par  25'',  le  quotient  sera  6, 
c'est-&-dire  encore  la  moiti^  de  I'once  ^g3rptienne,  attendu 
que  ce  qui  te  reste  apres  avoir  extrait  les  onces,  si  tu  le 
divises  par  le  rapport  du  derham  k  Tonce,  c'est-&-dire  26" ,  te 
donne  le  nombre  des  derhams  qui  sont  en  plus  des  onces 
entikreSy  que  ce  soit  ime  demie  ou  une  autre  (fraction).  Ce 
rapport  s'obtient  en  divisant  cinq  par  douze. 

Sache  aussi  que  le  qent&r  Syrien,  bien  que  son  rati  soit  de 
six  cents  derhams,  se  compose  cependant,  par  rapport  aux 
ratls  mearys,  de  quatre  cent  onze  ratls  (mesrya)  et  cinq  onces 
et  demie.  II  s'ensuit  que  relativement  aux  poids  mesrys,  le 
rati  Syrien  contient  cinq  cent  quatre- vingt-douze  derhams  et 
demi ;  ^  c'est  pourquoi  nous  avons  multipli^  par  9"  52°  30^ 
S'il  n'en  ^tait  pas  ainsi,  les  regies  fondamentales  auraient 
exig^   qu'on   multipliat   par   10",  c'est-i-dire  dix   compkts,^ 

'  Voir  la  table  ci-apr^s,  page  276. 
3  Jelis:  clXii  c^ila^  U. 

«  Nous  ferons  observer  ici  une  fois  poor  ioutes  qu'El  Djabarty  n'accompagne 
ses  lettres  num^rales  d'aucune  signe  qui  indique  quelle  valeur  sexoffeivnale  u  leor 
attribue. 

^  C'est  sans  doute  une  anomalie  consacr^e  par  Tusage. 

'  iLUl^,  par  opposition  a  9*  dT  30'. 
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eomme  cela  a  lieu  quand  on  convertit  le  (qentdr)  Syrien  en 
tout  autre  (qentilr)  quo  I'egyptien,'     Faisdonc  attention. 

Tu  ne  dois  paa  ignorer  non  plus  que  le  qlraf  de  tout  rati 
est  toujoura  une  demi-once.  Si  done  tu  divises  lea  derhams 
de  quelque  rati  quo  ce  eoit  par  vingt-quatre,  le  quotient  sera 
le  qhdi  de  ce  rati.  Quand,  apr&s  avoir  bien  grave  cette  r^gle 
dana  ton  esprit,  tu  multiplieras  le  qir4t  du  {rati}  a  convertir 
par  son  qentfir,  c'eat-i-dirc  par  cent  ratla,  et  que  tu  diviaeras 
ensuito  le  produit  [fo.  38r.]  par  le  qir4t  du  (rati)  en  loquel 
tu  convertis,  tu  auras  la  solutioa  chercb^e,  cooiine  (tu  I'as 
obtenu)  en  premier  (lieu). 

Exemple.  Nous  divisons  9'  52"  30',  qui  sont  lea  derhams 
du  rati  eyrien,  relativement  4  I'egyptien,  par  24'' ;  le  quotient 
eat  24"  41'  15" ;  c'est  le  qirit  de  ce  rati.  Enauite  nous 
multipliona  ce  quotient  par  1"  40"j  c'eat-d-dire  cent:  le  pro- 
duit eat  41'  8°  45',  Nous  divisone  maint^nant  ce  produit 
par  6°,  c'est- i-dire  aix,  chiffre  repreaentant  le  qlrSt  du  rati 
mesry  en  loquel  on  convcrtit :  le  quotient  de  la  division  est 
6*  51'  27'  30"  ou,  avec  le  developpement,  quatre  cent  onze 
(ratla)  et  cinq  onces  et  demie,  comme  prec^demment :  ce  qui 
e£t  la  solution  cherch^e. 

Autre  ejrtmjile.  Nous  voulons  convertir  oinquante  ratis 
irys  en  ratla  de  FoCiwah. 

Nous  multipliona  cinquante  par  six :  *  le  produit  est  trois 
cent.  Ensuite  noua  diviaons  ce  produit  par  le  qlrfkt  du  (rati) 
do  Fo&woh,  qui  est  quJnze : '  le  quotient  eat  vingt,  en  ratls 
Fodwya.* 

Do  mfime  ai  tu  divises  le  qlr&t  du  (rati)  A  convertir,  c'eat- 
o-dire  24"  41'  15"  par  le  qirit  de  celui  en  lequel  tu  con- 
c'est-A-dire  six ;  qu'eoamte  tu  multiplies  le  quotient 

I  iradoiBDDE  qaelijnefoii  mttrv  par  ''^f^tien."     Cepesdmit  nam  deTODs 

tntrr  ijue  cet  sdjeetif  BigDiSe  einehnapnt  "  do  Mear,"  appellntinn  qui 

iliqne  biDt  a  I'E^^pU  ou'i  u  capitolo.     On  Eoit  d'oiUaun  qu'il  n'y  avail  pu 

livre  commuae  A  toute  t'Egypte,  nuiis  qua  bion  du  locolitei  amiciit  la  leui. 

H  faat  done  entandre  per  poidi  mttry  celni  en  uage  dons  la  capitals  Hear. 

Qlrat  (on  2i™)  da  nitl  mitry. 


•  aeo. 


£4 


Ifi. 


*  Nooi  aarioni  f  galemtint,  par  la  p 
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4^  6'  52''  30'''  par  le  qentftr  du  (rati)  &  convertir,  ^gal  k 
V  40°,  c'est-a-dire  cent,  le  produit  sera  6"  51°  27'  S0\  Op4re 
ik  son  ^gard  comme  pr^^demment,  tu  auras  oe  que  tu 
cherches. 

De  mfime  encore,  si  tu  multiplies  le  qir&t  du  (rati)  k  oon- 
yertir  par  1'  40°,  et  qu'ensuite  tu  divises  le  produit  par  le 
qtr&t  du  (rati)  en  lequel  tu  convertis,  le  quotient  donnera  la 
solution  cherch^e.^ 

Si  nous  Youlons  convertir  le  mesrf/  en  Syrien,  nous  ferons 
reparation  inverse :  nous  multiplierons  cent  ratls  par  les 
derhams  du  rati  6gyptien ;  puis  nous  diviserons  le  produit 
par  les  derhams  du  rati  syrien.  Nous  aureus  en  quotient  les 
ratls  et  leur  fraction.  Nous  multiplierons  ensuite  la  fraction 
par  douze,  nombre  des  onces  du  rati  syrien  :  le  '^  premier  des 
ordres"  du  produit  sera  des  onces  et  ce  qui  le  suit,  une  fraction 
d'once.  [fo.  39r.]  Op^re  k  son  ^gard  comme  pr^cMemment, 
tu  auras  ce  que  tu  cherches. 

Autre  maniire.  Tu  divises  la  fraction  par  le  rapport  de 
I'once  au  rati;  ce  rapport  est  im  demi-sixi^me.  Tu  obtiendras 
les  onces  et  leur  fraction.  Puis  tu  multiplies  la  fraction  de 
Tonce  par  les  derhams  de  I'once  du  rati  en  lequel  tu  convertis : 
le  "  premier  des  ordres  "  du  produit  sera  des  derhams,  et  ce 
qui  vient  aprh,  une  fraction  de  derham.  Multiplie  cette  frac- 
tion par  les  seize  qirats  du  derham  :  les  "  unites  du  premier 
ordre  "  ^  du  produit  seront  des  qlrS,t8  entiers,  et  ce  qui  vient 
aprh  exprimera  une  fraction  de  qir&t.  Tu  prends  le  rapport 
de  cette  fraction  au  qirelt.  Enfin  tu  alignes  ensemble  toutes 
les  unites  de  ces  divers  ordres,^  comme  prec^damment.  Tu 
auras  la  reponse. 

Exempk.  Nous  multiplions  1*  40°  par  2®  24° :  le  produit 
est  4".  Nous  divisons  ensuite  ce  produit  par  9'  52°  30' :  nous 
avons  comme  quotient  24°  18'  13"  5"'  15'"',  c'est-a-dire  vingt- 
quatre  ratls  et  une  fraction.  Puis  nous  divisons  cette  fraction 
par  le  rapport  de  Tonce  au  rati,  soit  un  demi-sixieme,  ou  5' : 

*  En  effet  ^l"J^-i?.'=4ir  21'  27"  30'". 

6° 

*  Litt.  *'le  premier  des  ordres.'* 


'  ^\p\  cS^  ^j  «^y  ^. 
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le  quotient  est  trois  onces  et  ime  fractioa  d'oDce,  ainsi : 
3"  38'  44"  3'",  c'est-d-dire  trois  onces  et  une  fraction.  Nous 
multipIioQS  cette  fraction  par  les  derhams  de  I'once,  que  noua 
obtenoQS  de  la  diviaion  de  son  rati,  egal  a  9'  52^  30',  par  12", 
et  qui  sont  49^  22'  30" :  le  produit  est  31^  52'  29"  68"'  7"  30'. 
Lea  "  unites  du  premier  ordre  "  sont  trente-un  derliams ;  et 
ee  qui  fienl  aprh,  si  nous  le  multiplions  par  le  nombre 
(megddrj '  des  qlr&ts  du  derbam,  c'eat-ii-dire  seize,  doune 
comme  produit  13°  59'  59"  30'".  Les  "unit6a  du  premier 
ordre "  sont  treize,  c'eat-a-dire  lea  qir&ta.  En  for9ant  ce 
gui  tieni  aprh  (c'eat-d-dire  la  fraction)  pour  (parfaire)  un 
qir&t,*  nous  aurons  quatorze  qir&ts,  et  la  r^ponse  sera  alors 
24'  3"  31''  H',  c"eat-4-dire  vingt-quatre  ratla,  troia  onces, 
trente-un  derhams  et  qua1«rze  qlrats. 

L'emploi  de  la  multiplication  par  douze,  au  lieu  de  la  divi- 
sion [fo,  39('.]  par  cinq,  convient  mieux  pour  obtenir  la 
solution  cherch^e.  Toute  I'op^ration  se  fait  alora  par  le 
m^lbode  de  la  multiplication.     Faia  done  attention. 

En  somme,  la  regie  fondamentale  est  celle-ci :  Tu  multi- 
plies les  derhams  du  rati  ^  convertir  par  sob  ratla,'  et  tu 
(livisea  le  produit  par  les  derhams  du  rati  en  lequel  tu  con- 
vertis:  lea  "  unitea  du  premier  ordre"  du  quotient  de  la 
division,  avec  leur  fraction  (niarf'nu'),  a'il  y  en  a  une,  expri- 
menl  des  ratla.  Puis  tu  multiplies  la  fraction  qui  cieul  nprh 
par  douze,  nombre  des  onces  du  rati :  les  "  unites  du  premier 
ordre "  du  produit  expriment  des  onces.  Tu  multiplies 
ensuito  ce  qui  vient  apria  par  les  derhams  dont  se  compose 
I'once,  suivant  son  rati :  les  "  unilea  du  premier  ordre  "  du 
produit  sont  dea  derhams.  En  suite  tu  multiplies  par  lea 
seize  qlrilts  du  derham :  les  "  unites  du  premier  ordre  "  du 
produit  repr^sentent  des  q'lrilts,  et  ce  qui  rieni  apres,  une 
fraction  de  qirAt.  Prends  le  rapport  de  cette  fraction  au 
qlr&t.  Enfin  rasaemble  ces  differentea  unites  dans  leur 
ordre  ;  elles  constitueront  la  reponse. 

'  L'&uteur  a  miccewiveniBnt  emplojc  pour  signifler  "nombre,"  les  mota  *ii, 
*  Catt-l-dite,  par  U  nombr*  d«  rutU  caateniu  duus  ton  qentjii. 
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Sache  encore  que  les  derhams  du  rati  d'une  yille  quel* 
conque,  multiplies  par  cent,  donnent  son  qentdr,  et,  divis^s 
par  douze,  les  derhams  des  onces  de  ce  rati.  En  divisant 
Tonce  en  deux  moiti^s,  on  obtient  le  qirdt  du  rati,  de  mfime 
que  si  on  divise  le  rati  par  yingt-quatre.  Et  si  tu  multiplies^ 
le  derham  par  seize,  le  produit  te  donne  le  (nombre  de)  qir&ts 
contenus  dans  le  derham.  D'aprds  cela,  le  qtr&t  du  rati  est 
le  quart  du  sixidme  de  celui-ci,  et  le  qlr&t  du  derham  est  le 
demi-huiti^me  de  ce  dernier.^ 

Si  tu  r^fl^chis  a  ce  qui  precede,  tu  sauras  que  cela  revient 
k  dire  que  le  rapport  d'une  once  k  une  autre  est  comme  le 
rapport  du  qent&r  k  I'autre  qent&r. 

DSmonstratian,  L'once  6gyptienne  se  compose  de  douze 
derhams,  et  l'once  syrienne  contient  cinquante  derhams :  le 
rapport  de  douze  a  cinquante  ^tant  un  cinquidme  et  un 
cinquieme  de  cinqui^me,  le  rapport  du  qent&r  mesr^  au 
qent&r  syrien  sera  de  m^me  un  cinquieme  et  un  cinquidme 
de  cinquieme.  Le  qent&r  meart/  sera  done  egal  k  yingt-quatre 
ratls  [fo.  40r.]  syriens. 

En  abr^geant,  je  dirai :  le  rapport  d'un  qentftr  a  un  autre 
qent&r  est  egal  au  rapport  du  qirat  (du  rati  du  premier)  au 
qirat  (du  rati  du  second).  Le  qird^t  mesrt/  est  de  six  derhams, 
et  le  syrien  de  vingt-cinq  derhams :  le  rapport  de  six  k  vingt- 
cinq  est  im  cinquieme  et  un  cinquieme  de  cinquieme ;  il  en 
sera  done  de  meme  du  qent&r  mesri/  par  rapport  au  syrien. 

Le  rapport  du  qirS,t  mesry  au  qirit  Fouwy, — lequel  contient 
quinze  derhams,  —  est  deux  cinquiSmes :  le  qent&r  meary 
compare  au  qentar  de  FoAwah,  sera  done  ^gal  a  quarante 
ratls  de  Foflwah.*  II  n'est  pas  douteux  en  effet  que  :  quar- 
ante ne  soient  les  deux  cinquiSmes  de  cent. 

Le  rapport  du  qir&t  (du  rati)  de  Foiiwah  au  qlr&t  (du  rati) 
syrien  est  trois  cinquiemes ;  il  en  sera  done  de  m^me  du 
rapport  du  qent&r  de  Foftwah  au  qent&r  de  Syrie,  et  con- 

*  Le  texte  porte :  "  Si  tu  di vises ;  "  mais  c'est  une  erreur  6vidente  du  copiste. 
'  En  d'autres  tennes,  le  rati  se  divise  en  24  qirats  (de  rati),  et  le  derham  en  16 

qtrdts  (de  derham). 

♦  En  effet  100  M  =  100  Fxj=40  F. 
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s^quemment  le  qent&r  de  Fouwah  ^galera  soixante  rails 
syriens.^ 

Le  moyen  le  plus  commode  pour  r^soudre  ce  probldme  est 
celoi  que  nous  venons  d'indiquer,  savoir :  multiplier  le  qlr&t 
du  (rati)  k  convertir  par  son  qent&r  et  divisor  le  produit  par 
le  qtr&t  du  (rati)  en  lequel  on  convertit. 

J'ai  Tu,  &  propos  de  ces  ing^nieux  probldmes  '  des  tables  ^ 
dont  toutefois  le  contenu  avait  ^t^  tellement  d^figur^  par  les 
copistes  que  personne  ne  les  consultait  plus^  &  cause  de  leur 
peu  d'exactitude.^  Force  m'a  done  6i6  de  la  refaire,  afin 
qu'ellee  pussent  de  nouveau  6tre  consult^es.^  Les  voici 
figures : 

'  On  a  en  effet  ^=t,  et  100  F«100  Sx{r=60  S. 
600 

'  El  Djabarty  i^pand  id  qnelqnes  flenrs  de  rh^riqne  orientale.    Le  texte 

porte  litt^ndement :  **  J'ai  tu,  dana  les  parterres  de  ces  jardine  flenris,  des  ruis- 


seaux." 


'  0^^*^^»  P^*  ^  (J^*^^f  "^8^^  comme  on  salt,  ''misseanx,  rigoles,"  et 
en  m§me  temps  **  tables,  tableaox." 

*  L'anteur,  continuant  la  figure  commenc6e,  s'exprime  ainsi:  **  Toutefois  leur 
eau  ayait  disparu  au  bruit  du  rent  des  copies,  et  ceux  qui  venaient  s'y  abreuyer 
s*en  toient  all^  par  suite  de  la  m^tamorpnose  que  les  figures  avaient  subies." 

^  Enfin  il  termine  ainsi :  **  La  situation  m*a  done  oolig^  k  recommenoer  le 
trayail,  pour  que  Teau  retonm&t  k  ses  canaux,"  en  faisant  encore  un  jeu  de  mots 
sur  la  double  signification  du  mot  J|j1  < 


TOL.   X. — [nBW  BB&IE8.]  18 
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[fo.  42r.]        TABLE  DU  RAPPORT  DES  ONCES  AU  RATL. 


Nombre  des 
derhams  du  rati 

Nombre  des 
onces. 

Valeur  des 

onces  exprim^es 

en  60»«.i 

Rapport  des 

onces  au  rati,  le  imtl 

6tant60. 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

132 

144 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

6' 
10' 
16' 
20' 
26' 
30' 
36' 
40' 
46' 
60' 
66' 
60' 

un  sixi^me 

un  quart 

un  tiers 

un  quart  et  un  sixitee 

une  demie 

un  tiers  et  un  quart 

deux  tiers 

trois  quarts 

une  demie  et  un  tiers 

deux  tiers  et  un  quart 

unentier' 

I  latt.  "  Bapport  des  onces  it  8  (soizante). 


t* 


TABLE  DU  RAPPORT  DES  DERHAMS  A  L'ONCE. 


Nombre  des 
derhams. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Rapport  du  derbam  k 
I'once,  on  soit  le  quo- 
tient de  la  diirision 
de  5'  par  12. 


0'    26" 
0     50 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
6 


15 
40 

5 
30 
55 
20 
45 
10 
35 

0 


Rapport  du  derbam  au  rapport 

ae  Tonce  au  rati,  le  rati 

6tant  60.1 


un  demi-sixi^me 

un  sixi^me 

un  quart 

un  tiers 

un  quart  et  un  sixi^me 

une  demie 

un  tiers  et  un  quart 

deux  tiers 

trois  quarts 

une  demie  et  un  tiers 

deux  tiers  et  un  quart 

un  entier 


*  Cette  colonne  pourrait  dtre  intitule  plus  simplement :  Stqfpori  det  derkmau 
a  Vonce^  celle-ei  etant  12. 
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[fo.  42p.]  table  du  rapport  DES  QIRATS  AU  DERHAM. 


Les  qir&ts  du 
derbam. 


Rapport  des  air&ts  au  derham,  ou  soit  le  quotient 
de  la  division  de  25"  par  16. 


1 

1" 

83*^ 

45"^ 

2 

3 

7 

30 

3 

4 

41 

15 

4 

6 

15 

0 

5 

7 

48 

45 

6 

9 

22 

30 

7 

10 

58 

15 

8 

12 

30 

0 

9 

14 

3 

45 

10 

15 

37 

30 

11 

17 

11 

15 

12 

18 

45 

0 

13 

20 

18 

45 

14 

21 

52 

80 

15 

23 

26 

15 

16 

25 

0 

0 

I/es  qirats 
da  metq^ 

Rapport  du  qtnlt 
du  metq&l  k  60.^ 

C*est  aussi  le  rapport  du  qir&t  du  rati 
1t60.> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2'    30" 

5      0 

7    30 
10      0 
12    30 
15      0 
17    30 
20      0 
22    30 
25       0 
27    30 
30      0 
32    30 
35      0     , 
37    30 
40      0 
42     30 
45       0 
47     30 
50       0 
61     30 
55       0 
67    30 
60      0 

un  tiers  de  huitieme 

deux  tiers  de  huitieme 

un  huitidme 

un  sixi^me 

un  sixi^me  et  un  tiers  de  huitieme 

un  ^uart 

un  sixidme  et  un  huitieme 

un  tiers 

un  quart  et  un  huitieme 

un  quart  et  un  sixi^me 

un  tiers  et  un  huitidme 

une  demie 

un  quart,  un  sixi^me  et  on  huiti^e 

un  tiers  et  un  quart 

une  demie  et  un  huitieme 

deux  tiers 

un  tiers,  un  quart  et  un  huitieme 

une  demie  et  un  quart 

deux  tiers  et  un  huitieme 

une  demie  et  un  tiers 

une  demie,  un  quart  et  un  huitieme 

deux  tiers  et  un  quart 

une  demie,  un  tiers  et  im  huitieme 

un  entier. 

*  C'est-ll-dire  yaleur  du  qtrat  exprim^e  en  60""». 

^  Rapport  de  la  yaleur  du  qir&t  du  rati  au  rati,  le  rati  6tant  60. 


TASLE  TtE  LA  TlLETR   mi^^JkJi^,    IfT   QOLlT   DU   BERHAM 


1 

2 

a 

4 
;( 
6 
7 
% 

10 
11 
12 

n 

14 
10 


I 


r 

7 
11 

1ft 

ao 

37 
41 
45 

48 


i  /32 
56 
60 


4r 

ao 
1^ 

0 
45 
90 
15 

0 
45 

ao 

15 

0 
45 
30 
15 

0 


one  dende  et  on 

nne  demie  et  im  hniti^iDe 

one  d«ime,  an  bmti^ne  et  mi  dean-hniti^e 

one  demie  et  on  quart 

one  demie,  on  quart  et  im  denn-hviti^iDe 

ime  demie,  an  quart  et  mi  hoiti^Doe 

mie  demie,  mi  quart,  mi  huiti^me  et  mi  demi-hniti^me 

mi  entier 
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■ 

fo.  «r.] 

Ltaderbanu 

Enrew- 

Lesderlittmi 

Entwia- 
g&imalea. 

1 

LwrrtU. 

dwrallo 

LMi«tL> 

desratU 

1 

144 

0"    »  24* 

61 

7344 

2"   21  24° 

2 

288 

0       4     48 

62 

7488 

a*     4     48 

3 

432 

0      7     12 

63 

7632 

3      7     12 

676 

0      9    36 

64 

7776 

2      0    36 

720 

0     13      0 

66 

7920 

2     12      0 

S64 

0     14    24 

66 

8064 

2     14    24 

^1 

loos 

0     16    48 

67 

820S 

2     16     48 

US2 

0     10    12 

68 

8362 

2     19     13 

1296 

0    21     30 

66 

8466 

2    21     36 

1440 

0     24       0 

60 

8640 

2     24      0 

16S4 

0     26     24 

61 

8784 

2     26     34 

1728 

0     2B     48 

62 

8928 

2     28     48 

IB72 

0     31     12 

63 

9072 

2     31      12 

aois 

0    33    36 

64 

9316 

2     33     35 

2160 

0    36      0 

66 

6360 

2     36       0 

2304 

0    3S    24 

66 

9504 

2     38     24 

2448 

0    40    48 

07 

9648 

2     40     48 

2fiS2 

0    43    12 

68 

9792 

3»  43      12 

3736 

0     46     38 

69 

9936 

2    46    36 

30 

3886 

0     48       0 

70 

10080 

3     48       0 

21 

3024 

0    fiO    34 

71 

10224 

2     60     2* 

23 

316S 

0    62    48 

72 

10368 

2     62     48 

23 

3312 

0    $0     12 

73 

10fil2 

3    66     13 

24 

3456 

0    67    30 

74 

10666 

2    67    36 

as 

3fi00 

1      0      0 

76 

1 0800 

3      0      0 

26 

3744 

t<     2     24 

76 

10944 

3'    2    24 

27 

3888 

1       4     48 

77 

11088 

3      4    48 

28 

4033 

1        7     12 

78 

11232 

3      7     12 

2e 

4176 

I       9     36 

79 

11370 

3      6    36 

SO 

4320 

1      12       0 

80 

11620 

3     13       0 

31 

4464 

1     U     24 

81 

11664 

3     14     24 

S3 

4608 

1      16     4S 

82 

11808 

3     16    48 

S3 

4742 

1     19     12 

S3 

11962 

3     16     12 

34 

4896 

1     21     86 

84 

12006 

3    21     86 

3S 

fi040 

1'  24      0 

86 

12340 

3    24      0 

SS 

fil84 

1     26    34 

86 

12384 

3     26     24 

37 

e328 

1    38    48 

87 

12638 

3    38    48 

3S 

fi473 

1     31     12 

88 

12672 

3    31     12 

3B 

£616 

1     33     36 

89 

12816 

3    33    36 

40 

6780 

1     36      0 

60 

12960 

3    36      0 

41 

eao4 

1     38    24 

91 

13104 

3    38    24 

42 

6048 

1     40     48 

92 

13243 

3     40     48 

43 

6162 

1     43     12 

93 

13362 

3     43      12 

6330 

1     46     36 

94 

13638 

3     46     36 

4S 

6480 

1     48       0 

96 

13680 

46 

6624 

I    fiO    24 

66 

13824 

3    60    24 

47 

6768 

1     fi2    48 

97 

13868 

3    62    48 

4B 

6912 

1    66     13 

68 

14112 

3    63    12 

4S 

7068 

1     67    36 

69 

14266 

3    67    30 

■ 

to 

7200 

2      0      0 

100 

14400 

4      0      0 

^^m 

>  A  partir  d'ici  iiuqa'it  48  mcluuvetnBnt,  IM  =  1  ao  trouve  lupprim^  dam  !e  Ha.               ^1 

^^^^        ■  Duula  teiM  le  ^^3,  omis  depaii  ki,  ne  repanit  plos  qu'eu  regard  de  96.                 ^H 
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Remarque}  Tu  sais  par  ce  qui  precede  que  le  rapport  de 
Tonce  au  rati  est  un  demi-sixieme.  Lors  done  qu'on  con- 
siddre  le  rapport  du  rati  k  soixante,  Tonce  est  cinq,  tu  que  ce 
nombre  est  le  demi-sixi^me  de  soixante,  car  il  est  le  quotient 
de  la  division  de  soixante  par  douze.  Si  tu  divises  les  cinq 
par  douze,  le  derham  meary  de  I'once  sera  25 :  c'est  ce  qu'on 
appelle  la  part  ^  du  derham.  Si  tu  divises  ensuite  la  part  du 
dorham,  c'est-&-dire  2b\  par  seize,  qui  sent  le  nombre  des 
C|lr&t8  du  derham,  le  quotient  sera  1'  33''  45"' :  ce  nombre  est 
la  pari  du  qir&t.  L&  s'arrSte  la  division  du  rati  et  de  ses 
parties. 

Oest  d'apr^s  ces  principes  que  j'ai  dress6  les  tables  qui 
prdcddent.  Lorsque  la  division  des  ratls  k  convertir  donne 
un  reste  et  que  tu  veux  savoir  combien  d'onces  il  repr^sente, 
(;herohe-le  dans  la  table  ^  du  rapport  de  Tonce  au  rati :  tu 
trouveras  le  chiffire  auquel  il  correspond.  Puis  si  apr^s 
cela,  il  y  a  encore  un  reste,  cherche  celui-ci  dans  la  table  du 
rapport  du  derham  &  Tonce :  tu  trouveras  la  quantity  de 
durhams  entiers  (qu'il  repr^sente).  Si,  aprds  cette  operation, 
il  y  a  encore  un  reste,  cherche-le  dans  la  table  du  rapport  du 
(jirilt  au  dorhara,  tu  trouveras  les  qir&ts  entiers.  Enfin  s'il 
80  ])r(58onto  encore  un  reste,  apres  cette  demiSre  operation, 
])rond8-on  lo  rapport  au  qirdt.  Quant  au  rapport  de  chaque 
choso  a  soixante,  il  ne  saurait  echapper  a  quiconque  apportera 
lu  moindre  attention. 

'  Cette  rcmarque  est  plac6e,  dans  le  MS.,  en  regard  du  dernier  tableau,  fo.  43i\ 

2 


r  ^  Jj*^  L5*  ^y^  •     ^^-  '*  -^^^e-le  dans  la  table,"  etc. 
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I  En  diveloppant  6*  61°  on  a  411 ; 

i??fcil"=4U    6    «    0 
144 

«  860x100^260    0 


144 
>  812x100 

144 
*  200x100 

144 
B  260  X  100 


>216    8 
=  188  10 
180    6 


0 
0 
8 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


144 

•WOx  100^229    2 
144 

'1^^^2i    8     7  11«H. 

On  Toit  aii*£l  Djabarty  a  16gdrement 
foro6  le  cniffVe  des  qtrats. 
8  360  X 100 


600 
»  812x100 

600 
>P  200  X 1 00 

600 
"  260x100 

600 
"  830x100 

600 
"  144x100 

360 
^*  600  X  100 

360 
"  312  X 100 

360 
>•  200  X  100 

360 
"  260x100 

360 
"  330x100 


360 
«  144x100 

312 


60 
a  62 
a  38 
=»  48 
a  66 
=  40 
=  166 
"■  86 
=  66 
=  72 
=  91 


0 
0 
4 
4 

0 
0 

8 
8 
6 
2 
8 


=  46     1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2M. 


L'aateor  a  n^glig^  lea  qir&ts  et  leur 
fraction. 
»  600x100 

"312 

L'autenr  a  n6glig6  les  qirats  et  lenr 
fraction. 


>]92    3    8    4}t. 


"  360x100 
312 


=  116    4    7    6A. 


Uanteur  a  n^glig^  les  qir&ts  et  leur 
fraction. 
»  200x100 


312 


=64     1     2  12ii- 


Dans  le  colonne  des  derhama,  le  copistOi 
an  lieu  d'un  C^ =2,  a  6crit  nn  j  =6. 


iftblean  ne  norte  qne  105  raila  tTM  dei 
titoB  pour  lea  antret  oolonnea. 
•*  144x100^  72    0    0    0 


200 
«•  600x100 

200 
"  860x100 

200 
»•  812x100 

200 
*•  260  X 100 

200 
»  330x100^135    0    0    0 

200 
"  144x100 

260 

Beml 

600x100 


:800  0  0  0 

180  0  0  0 

166  0  0  0 

=  180  0  0  0 


66    4    7    6A-   Le 

oopiste  aemble  ayoir  ^crit  18^  9^ 

^»  600x100^280    9    2  12*.  Le 
260 

oopiste  a  ^rit,  an  lien  de  S-^  =  2,  A  6 ; 
les  ^ir&ts  et  lenr  fraction  ont  M 
n6fflig^s. 
y»  360+100^^38  5  e  7^.  L, 
260 
copiste  a  6crit  11  (derhams)  et  40! 
(qfr&ts). 

3*312x100^120    0    0    a 
260 

3*  200x100^  yg  n     0  14JJ    Le 
260 
copiste  a  6crit  1  (derham),  10  (qir&ts} 
86  aan  V 1  Oft         .  .       .  ^    _ 


330  X 100 
260 


=  126  11    0  14U.  Le 


copiste  a  6crit  1  (derham),  10  (qir&ts) 
37  1A4  V  ino        _     ^ 


330 
copiste  a  ^crit  8  (qirats) 
38  Ann  V  inn    _..     _ 


=  43    7    7  lOA.  Le 


600  X 100 
330 


=  181    9    0  13-^-.   Le 


7,  nombre  de  qtr&ts  que  porte  le  texte 
est  erron6. 

-360x100^1^^^     1     1     lit 


330 
*o  312xJ^00 

330 


"  260x100 
312 


88    4    0     0 


94    6    6    8A.   Le 

copiste  a  6crit  par  erreur  46  (^)  pour 
les  derhams  et  0  qir&t. 

"  ??^l^=  60    7    3    4«.    Je 
300 

lis  (jk*'=60;  an  lieu  de  ^  (96)  qne 

semble  porter  le  MS. 

"  ?«.^^10=  78    9    6    7A.  Le 
copiste  a  6crit  12  (derhams),  8  qtr&tk 


mia 
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[fo.  44r.]  Quant  &  la  conversion  des  ratla  en  oques  et  vice 
rersd,  notre  Cheikh  El  Ghomary  y  a  consacr^  un  trait^  qu'il 
a  intitule  Machgkalat  el  batt&lft  tahicU  el  artdl  ila  el  oqaq  tea 
el  oqaq  ila  el  artdl  (L 'occupation  du  d^BceuTr^  touchant  la 
conversion  des  ratls  en  oques  et  des  oques  en  rutia).  Yoioi 
comment  il  a'cxprime : 

"  Le  rati  me»ry  se  compose  esactement  de  144  derhams,  et 
le  rati  ro&mi/,  de  176  derhams.'  Le  qent&r  niesr;/  contient 
36  oques  j  le  qentAr  rouiny  en  contient  44.  Le  nombre  des 
derhams  de  Toque  est  invariablement  de  400  ;  car  si  tu 
multiplies  les  derhams  du  rati  par  le  nombre  dee  ratla  du 
qenttlr  et  que  tu  diviws  le  produit  par  le  nombre  des  oquea 
la  qentdr,  tu  obtiens  lea  derhams  des  oques. 


Exempk  des  deux  cas. 

144  176 

100  100 


400  400 


"Le  qent&r  mexri/  se  compose  de  100  ratls;  le  qentSr  roamy 
contient  122  ratls  (mesry)  et  f  on  33  derhams.'  Ce  que 
sachant,  si  tu  desires  convertir  tes  derhams  mesn/s  en  ro&tny», 
multtplie  lea  mesfi/s  par  9  et  divise  le  produit  par  11.*  Pour 
qui  est  de  la  conversion  des  roumys  en  mearys,  multiplic 
••o&mys  par  onze  et  divise  le  produit  par  neuf. 
La  conversion  des  oques  tne&rys  en  oques  roumys  et  vice 

'  Le  tableaa  pUei  en  tHe  de  cet  eitniit  donne  poor  le  rati  ttlAtitioCty  (de 

Coiulantinopte)  et  mlBiy,  ITSderbanu;  on  satre  rati  redmy  u'est  pas  accompignf 
du  chiffre  ds  aa  derhama.  Le  M^tropalitain  d-u  K^ibe  fut  le  rati  mimy  de  T3 
meti|il>.  Boit  102f  derhama.  Peut-ftre  ee  demivr  ohi&re  s'atipliqae-t-il  an  rati 
ie  I'ABie-Mineiire  (payn  du  Roiim).  tandii  que  !b  premier  dempne  plus  particu- 
liinmeal  leloi  de  ConrtantiiioplB  et  dea  Grea-Byzuntina.  On  aait  qa'en  Tiiraiiio  ct 
en  Bgypte  on  appelle  encore  aujouid'hoi  Seimy  ceut  qui  profeaseat  la  leligion 
grecque. 

Hi  9 


r 
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r^rsd  s'op^re  absolument  de  la  m6me  mani^re  que  la  conver- 
sion des  derhams.^ 

"  La  conversion  des  rails  mesrys  en  ratls  roiimya  s^obtient 
en  multipHant  les  mesrys  par  144,  et  divisant  le  prodoit  par 
176,  mahloHtlan.^ 

"  Utilili.     Les  '  c6tes '  de  chacun  des 

144    np    ^^   n     176 
289    L^^-  ^^''•J   2812.» 

"  On  con  vertit  les  ratls  roumys  en  ratls  mesrys  au  moyen  de 
la  multiplication  des  roCimys  par  176,  et  de  la  division  da 
produit  par  144. 

**  On  fait  la  conversion  des  ratls  mesrys  en  oques  mesrys, 
en  multipliant  les  ratls  par  trente-six  et  s^parant  deux  *  cases' 
du  produit ;  ^  ce  qui  se  trouve  k  la  suite  ^  de  la  partie  s^par^e 
repr^sente  des  oques  mesrys  entieres,  et  le  produit  de  la 
multiplication  par  quatre  de  la  partie  s^par^e  les  derhams 
d'une  oque  mesry.^ 

**  Pour  convertir  des  oques  mesrys  en  ratls  mesrys,  on 
operera  k  rinverse  de  ce  que  pr^c^de,  c'est-4-dire  qu'on  les 
fera  suivre  "^  de  deux  z^ros,  si  elles  ne  sent  pas  accompagn^es 

1  36x11      ..     44y9     „^ 
—  =44; =oo. 

9  11 

'  iyjs^ ,     Je  ne  connais  par  I'equivalcnt  fran9ai8  de  cette  expression  technique. 
'  Cette  phrase  dont  je  ne  comprends  pas  le  sens  est  ainsi  con(,>ue  : 

^    kX4J    ^    JS    ^La]    iJuli 

TAir    TA^ 

*  C'est-ii-dire  en  sdparant  du  produit  les  deux  demiers  chiffres.  L'auteur 
s'exprime  aiuHi:  J-^W:!  ^^  ^-:;j\^  l»  ^\i  «*>  a . 

*  C'ost-i\-dire  "  a  la  gauche." 

Suit  en  etfet  22  ratls  mesrys  h.  couTertir  en  oques.  Nous  aurons  — — _  =  7.  92  • 

92  92 

c'est-A-dire  7  oques  et        .     Or  __  x400  (nombre  des  derhams  contends  dans 

I'oque)  =  92  X  4  =  368  derhanis. 

'  IjO  toxte  signitio  *'  les  faire  pr6ccder  ** ;  mais  on  n'ignore  pas  qne  les  arabes 
6crivant,  et  posent  et  6noncent  leurs  chiffres  en  allant  de  droite  k  gauche ;  leur 
niani6ro  de  H*oxpriraer  est  done  juste  pour  eux,  mais  ne  Test  plus  pour  nous  qui 
^crivons  au  coutraire,  posons  nos  chiffres  et  les  ^non9ons  en  commencant  par  la 
gauche. 
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de  derhams,  ou  du  quart  des  derhams,  s'il  y  en  a,  et  on  divisera 
le  r^sultat  par  trente-six.^ 

*'  n  en  est  de  m6me  de  la  conversion  des  ratis  roHmya  en 
oques  roumt/8,  et  des  oques  ro&mt/8  en  ratls  ro&mys,  si  ce  n'est 
qu'au  lieu  du  (nombre)  trente-six,  on  emploie  le  (nombre) 
quarante-quatre. 

JSxemple  de  la  conversion  de  ratls  (mesrys)  en  oques  mesrys, 
et  de  (ratls)  ro&mt/s  (en  oques  roiimys) : 

20  61 

36  44 


7|20 
4 

22     44 
4 

80 

176 

JSxemple  de  la  conversion  d'oques  (mesrys)  accompagn^es 
de  derhams,  en  ratls  (mesrys),  et  d* (oques)  ro&mys,  (accom- 
pagn^es  de  derhams,)  (en  ratls  ro&mys) ;  avec  fraction  dans 
les  deux  cas : 

720  2244 

444  444 


180  661 

99  111 


208  51 


3 


"  La  conversion  des  oques  mesrys  en  ratls  ro&mys  se  fait  en 
multipliant  les  premieres  par  quatre ;  on  fait  ensuite  suivre 

'  Soit  7  oqnes  M  et  368  derhams  k  convertir  en  ratlB  M.     Nona  aorons 

72L15?4  5??^.^^=^^  ^^-^-f^??-=^=22  ratls  M. 
36         400x36  36         4x36      36 

*  Poiir  comprendre  Top^ration  pr^nt^e  par  Tanteur,  il  fant  deyiner  qu*il  fait 
une  double  diyision :  il  decompose  36  en  ses  deux  facteurs  4  et  9  et  diyise  720  par 
4,  et  le  quotient  180  par  9.     Le  dernier  quotient  est  20. 

'  Ici  les  deux  facteurs  de  44  sont  4  et  11.  L'auteur  diyise  2244  par  4  et  le 
quotient  561  par  11.    Le  dernier  quotient  est  51. 

Conf .  sur  la  division  par  un  seul  chiffre  ou  par  un  nombre  d^compos^  en  ses 
facteurs,  la  traduction  par  Woepcke,  p.  18  et  19,  du  traits  d'arithm6tique  d*£l 
Kal^adi, 
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le  produit  de  deux  z^ros  et  on  dlvise  rensemble  par  pent 
soixante-seize,  avec  ou  sans  halL^ 

"Pour  convertir  des  oques  roimys  en  [fo.  46r.]  ratk 
me8rt/8y  on  multiplie  ^galement  les  premieres  par  quatre ;  on 
fait  suivre  le  produit  de  deiix  z^ros,  et  on  divise  rensemUe 
par  cent  quarante-quatre,  avec  ou  sans  hall,  comme  dans  le 
cas  pr^c^dent." 

Fin  (de  la  citation),  mot  pour  mot. 

^  ^J»^  h  ^\  ^Jlst*.     Cette  expression  me  parait  signifier  '^ayec  oa  sans 
d^veloppement  de  la  fraction.*'    Le  Terbe  Ji-  signifle  "d^nouer" — ^**d^ployer." 


•  Akt.  XIV. — The  Migrations  anil  Earbj  History  of  the  While 
Huns;  principally  front  Chinese  Sources.     By  Thos,  W. 

KiMQSMtLL. 

^^nKE  of  tlie  most  interesting  migrationB  on  record  is  that  of 
^Hhe  Taehti  from  their  old  seat«  in  the  uortli-west  of  China 
^to  the  site  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Baetria.  Its  iotereet  ia 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  fact  that  we  cnn 
trace  its  origin  by  the  aid  of  authentic  recorda,  oa  well  as 
from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  but  one  in  a  eerios,  tlie 
original  exciting  cause  of  which  etill  remains  veiled  in  an 
obscurity  apparently  only  to  be  pierced,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  geologist  who  shall  work  out  the  changes  in  the 
physical  geology  of  Asia,  within  the  human  period,  or,  on 
the  other,  by  the  comparative  mythologist,  who,  placing  side 

tjby  side  the  myths  and  traditions  of  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
iees,  though  dimly,  some  sort  of  order  rising  out  of  what,  at 
6nt  sight,  is  a  veritable  chaos. 

The  march  of  the  Tuehti  from  Kansuh  to  Baetria  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  latest  of  these  remarkable  changes, 
though  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  of 
those  which  inundated  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
causes  which  induced  it  had  been  long  at  work,  and  it  is  the 
more  noteworthy  that  it  took  place  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  all  previous  movements  of  a  similar  kind,  viz.  east  of  the 
Pamir.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  independently  of 
the  two  events,  which  more  immediately  led  to  the  relin- 
quishment of  their  ancient  seats  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Eansuh,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  power,  and 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  Turkish  tribes. 

When  the  original  founders  of   the  Chinese  polity,  the 

Chows  (or  rather  the  Djows),  after  having  been  driven  out  of 

leir  territory '  at  Ban,  bad  crossed  the  Liang  shan  (or  Pamir), 

*  Sjang  ihnn  or  Tsonf:  Hhim  are  tvo  Domes  identical  in  ori^n  and  T1U7  onl; 
jltrtii'iiTl}'.  The  urig'OjiL  root  via  Dar,  wliich  probablf  aurvices  to  the  present 
far  in  Darilistna,  ate. 
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and  had  found  a  temporary  relief  from  the  attacks  of  their 
relentless  foes,  the  Diks,  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Tien 
shan,  they  transferred  to  their  new  seats  many  traditions 
and  myths,  the  common  property  of  the  old  Aryans  of 
Central  Asia.  On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
they  founded  the  settlement  of  Ki-djow,  and,  in  it^  there 
sprang  up  a  new  crop  of  myths  and  legends ;  and,  again, 
the  daylight  legends  of  the  ever-present  Twins  (the  Dioskuri 
of  the  Greeks),  which,  in  Chinese,  by  the  ordinary  phonetic 
changes,  reappear  in  the  stories  of  the  Djow  Kung  ^  and 
WA-wang,  leap  into  fresh  life.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
equally  persistent  tales  of  the  original  founder  of  the  Aryans 
— Manu,  Minos,  Mannus,  or,  as  in  Chinese,  Man  or  Wan. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  last  that  we  first  meet  with 
traces  of  the  Yiddhals,  as  I  shall,  for  reasons  below  stated^ 
call  the  original  tribe  of  the  White  Hims  or  EphthalitSB  of 
the  later  Greek  writers. 

The  third  part  of  the  Shi  King,  or  Book  of  Poetry/,  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  old  traditions  of  the  Djows.  The  seventh 
ode  of  the  first  book  describes  the  foundation  of  the  new 
settlement.  The  immigrants  clear  away  the  woods  which 
they  find  upon  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Tien  shan,  and 
prepare  the  land  for  cultivation  ;  the  savage  hordes,  the 
Chun-i^  (or  D&navas)  fly  before  the  new-comers,  who 
establish  a  kingdom  in  the  plains  of  Ki.  Man  comes  to  the 
throne  and  organizes  the  rising  state.  He  is  not,  however, 
unmolested ;  the  people  of  Mat  appear  on  the  scene  and 
refuse  to  recognize  him. 

The  men  of  Mat  did  not  submit : 

They  dared  to  oppose  the  great  state  ; 
They  plundered  the  entire  of  Yuen. 

The  king  was  majestic  in  his  wrath. 
He  set  in  order  his  troops, 

To  stop  the  advancing  enemy  ; 
To  ensure  the  prosperity  of  Djow ; 

To  bring  into  harmony  the  kingdom. 

*  Djou  from  root  Dyo  ;  Rung  =  Cur,  Gr.  icGpor. 

*  Erroneously  translated  by  Dr.  Legget  Chinese  Classics,  vol.   iv.,  as  the 
Kwan  hordes. 
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They  resolved  to  attiick  us  in  our  capital. 
Invading  us  from  the  borders  of  Yuen, 
To  scale  our  lofty  heights. 

They  shot  no  arrows  on  our  hilla, 
Our  hills  nor  ridges. 

They  drank  not  of  our  wells. 
Our  wells  nor  fountains. 

(Our  king]  then  marcbed  into  the  plains, 
We  fixed  our  dwellings  south  of  Mount  Ki, 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Wei ; 
A  site  for  a  myriad  states, 
A  king  for  a  glorious  people  I 
It  is  difficult  here  to  define  where  mj-th  ends  or  legend 
The  character  mode  use  of  for  Mnl,  with  a  variation 
lot  affecting  its  pronunciation,  standa  also  for  'honey.'     The 
ford  is,  in  fact,  the  equivalent  of  a  series  running  through 
Dearly  all  the  Aryan  languages  from  the  east  of  Asia  to  the 
■rest  of  Europe.      Thus  we  have  Sans,  madhu ;    Gr.  /leSv ; 
tad.   madhu ;    English   mead,   etc.      We    may,   therefore, 
B  that  the  ancient  final  in  Chinese  was  dh,  and  that  the 
^Vord  was  pronounced  by  the  Djows  as  Mailh.     Tiiis  at  once 
brings  it  into  connexion  with  the  Indian  legend,  in  which 
Vishnu,  or  Kriahiia,  killa  the  demon  Madhu — the  Dfinava,  or 
one  of  the  R&kshasas,  who  was   plotting  to  kill  Brahma. 
The   legend  of  Krishna  and  the   B3.kshasaa  has,   generally, 
been  assumed  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  some  primeval 
contest  of  the  Aryans  with  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

However  this  may  be,  the  word  clung  to  Chinese  tradition, 
henco,  we  find,  when  the  tales  of  Djow  are  becoming  hardened 

^into  authentic  history,  a  kingdom  of  Mat  or  Mat-sfl.  Sii,  the 
beard,  the  cirri  of  fish,  the  stamens  of  plants,  etc.,  is  connected 
vith  the  root  dal,  Jindi;  so  that,  in  the  modem  MatsQ,  we 
have  to  read  Madhdal,  or  the  more  pronounceable  Maddhal. 
The  country  of  Madh  or  Maddtml  comprised  mainly  the 
eastern  part  of  the  present  province  of  Kansuh,  extending  as 
far  as  the  river  King,  a  tributary  of  the  Wei,  a  river  flowing 
paat  Singhan-fu,  the  capita!  of  the  northern  province  of  Shensi. 
According  to  the  generally  received  chronology,  the  con- 
I  test  of  Man  with  the  Madbs  must  have  token  place  in  the 
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twelfth  century  B.C.  The  Djows  were  not  long  to  enjoy 
their  new  settlement,  for,  in  the  next  generation,  still  ap- 
parently pressed  from  the  west,  ^e  find  them  encroaching  on 
the  tribes,  which  had  preceded  them  in  China  proper: 
WA-wang  and  his  brother  Djow-gung  overthrow  the  Yins, 
and  establish  the  seat  of  government  at  Ftng  near  the  present 
Singhan-fu  in  Shensi.  Even  here  they  find  little  rest.  The 
defeated  scions  of  the  Yins  incite  the  people  from  the  west 
to  attack  the  new  state ;  the  Djows  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  own,  and  have,  therefore,  once  more,  to  move 
eastward  and  fix  their  capital  at  Ldk,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Honan-fu  in  Honan  province. 

With  varying  success  in  their  new  home,  the  Djows  suc- 
ceed in  the  main  in  establishing  a  sort  of  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  other  States,  most  of  whom  claim  a  descent 
from  the  elder  house  of  Djow.  Their  last  movement  has 
separated  them  for  a  time  from  their  old  enemies  the  Madhs; 
of  whom  we  hear  no  more  till  the  time  of  King  Kung,  whose 
reign  is  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  B.C. 

Our  authority  for  these  statements  is  the  Kwoh-yu,  or 
Conversations  of  the  Kingdoms^  a  book  full  of  quaint  stories, 
but  respectable  withal  in  its  aim,  the  promotion  of  good 
government,  and  of  undeniable  antiquity.  The  Ktooh-yu 
tells  how  the  King  Kung,  stopping  one  time  with  the  Duke 
of  Madh,  west  of  the  river  King,  above  mentioned  as  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  took  a  fancy  to  three 
of  the  Duke's  concubines.  The  Duke's  mother  advised  her 
son  to  let  the  King  have  the  ladies ;  but,  he  refusing,  a  cold- 
ness sprung  up.  The  result  was  that  in  the  following  year 
the  King  invaded  Madh,  and,  according  to  the  record,  ex- 
tinguished the  country.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  later  trace  of  the  tribe  under  the  name  of  Madh. 

So  fur  we  have  had  little  more  than  the  dim  light  of 
comparative  mythology  to  guide  us,  for  even  King  Kung 
can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  lived  within  the  period 
of  authentic  history.  Though  Indian  legend,  in  its  later 
dovelopment,  carries  the  fable  of  Madhu  as  far  as  Lanka, 
the  coincidences  with  the  Chinese  are  too  close  to  permit  us 
to  assign  independent  origins  to  the  two.    Both  the  Indian 
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and  Chinese  Aryans  naay  be  traced  back  by  their  traditions 
to  the  liible-land  of  Central  Asia.     According  to  the  unani- 
mous tradition  of  the  Chinese,  the  tribe  of  the  Djows  was 
[driven  from  its  original  seat  in  the  land  of  Ban  (?  Vareud  of 
.ranian  lore)  by  the  irruptions  of  barbarous  tribes.'     Tliey 
illy  called  by  the  general  name  of  Dika,  but  in  the 
£ook  of  Poetry  this  name  is  particularized  under  the  title 
of  H5oyuk  or  Hiindjuk,  standing  appnrenlly  for  Hundik. 
Allied  with   these  tribes  are   the   llimwans    (Hien-yun   of 
lodem  Chinese).     Both  of  these  tribes  are   by   the   early 
ian   writers '    connected    with   the    Jung '    of    the    Djow 
.thors ;    a  name,  which,    by  the  time   of  tbe   Huns,   had 
me  changed  to  NO  in  the  title  of  the  Hiung-nd,  or 
NQrs.     These  latter  were  by  De   Guignea   identified 
tth  the  Iluns,  an  erroneous  opinion  which  has  led  to  much 
fusion,  and  which,  notwithstanding  that  Klaproth  pointed 
;t  the  true  affinities  of  the  Hiung-nd,  as  being  the  original 
ick  of  the  Turks,  continues  to  the  present  day  to  confuse 
the  pages  of  ancient  history. 

The  Jung  are  frequently  by  tdie  old  writers   called  the 
J)ik  Jung  or  Jung  dik,  and  the  character  for  Dik  itself  ^ 
dog '  placed  by  the  side  of  '  fine,'  seems  to  point  to  some 
mnexion  with  the  old  Aryan  niyth  of  the  Azhi  Dah&ka. 
the  6lh  century  a.d.,  when  the  Turks  again  make  their 
ippoarance  in  history,  the  Chinese  have  found  a  new  name 
them,  as  Duh-kiueh,     The  persistence   of  the  phonetic 
lement  as  iHk,  duk,  or  Turk ;   as  well  as  the  direct  state- 
ments of  the  Chinese  writers  that  the  tribes  were  identified ; 
to  point  out  that  the  pressure  of  the  Turkish  tribes  on 
le  Aryans  began  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 


'  Ucndns,  book  i. 
the  barbEiriBns  c 

e  thercColT  left  it.  went  to  the  foot  of  Mount  E'e,  and  then  look  a 
iM.    He  did  not  tike  that  ailuntiou  lu  having  seieat«d  it.    It  whs  a  matttir 
terity  with  him"— Leree'*  Chinesu  Clnasiea,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO;  d.  oIbo  pp. 
dS2-S.Bnd8hi  King  (Book  o(  Poetiy),  iii.  I.  iii.;  L^ge't  ClB«»it^  vol. 

_.  i.  chap.  1 10.    CL  nlfo  T'licn  Hsn  Shoo,  tniulnted  bj  Mr.  A.  Wf  lie, 
1  ol  Aathropolo^cal  Inatitute,  vol.  ii.  no.  iii. 
t,  thu  weakest  of  temi-vuwolt,  i*.  in  Chintee.  constantly  inlenhanged  with 
vat  Buciently,  i '  ' 
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As  above  stated,  the  tribe  of  the  Htmwans  was  connected 
with  the  other  Turkish  tribes.  They  pressed  more  or  less 
pertinaciously  on  the  Djows  in  the  early  portion  of  their 
career  in  China :  ^  their  name  points  to  a  relationship  with 
the  Romans,  an  acknowledged  Turkish  tribe,  who,  after  the 
dispersal  of  their  nation  by  the  Han  emperors  of  China, 
seem  to  have  moved  westerly  round  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  traces  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  Southern 
Bussia  and  the  Caucasus. 

According  to  the  above  view,  the  Mats,  Madhs,  or  Mad- 
dhals,  and  the  Madhu  of  the  Indian  legends,  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  tribe  of  non- Aryans,  originally  settled  near  the 
early  seats  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  in  Central  Asia.  Pressed 
upon  by  the  restless  Turkish  tribes,  the  two  races  came  into 
hostile  conflict  before  the  setting  out  of  the  great  Aryan 
migration  to  the  South  and  East.  Hence  their  name  has 
been  preserved  in  both  Chinese  and  Indian  legends. 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  Chinese  ode,  they  attacked  the 
Aryan  Djows  in  their  settlements  at  the  foot  of  the  Tien 
shun.  They,  however,  do  not  at  any  time  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  any  lasting  impression  on 
the  Djows,  whose  hard  struggle  for  existence  was  with  the 
Turkish  tribes  of  the  Him  wans  (Komans)  and  the  Jung, 
Kiang  jung  or  Yam  jung  (Kara-nfirs). 

Accordingly,  when  the  Djows  were  finally  forced  to  fix 
their  capital  in  Honan,  we  find  that  the  Madhs,  also,  had  to 
make  a  corresponding  march,  and  that  the  river  King,  about 
east  longitude  108°,  was  at  the  dawn  of  true  history  the 
boundary  between  the  two  peoples.  Tradition  says  that  the 
Madhs  were  extinguished,  but  as  the  Djows  were,  at  the  time, 
falling  into  a  state  of  helpless  dependence  on  their  neigh- 
bours, it  is  far  more  likely  that  they  were  separated  from 
the  Madhs  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Tsins,  the  Seres  of  the 
Romans,  who,  about  this  time,  begin  to  appear  in  history, 
taking  up  their  abodes  in  the  former  residences  of  the  Djows 
in  Shensi  and  Eansuh. 

*  Shi  King  (Book  of  Poetry),  ii.  1.  rii.  kc.  Legge's  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iT. 
p.  259.  Dr.  LeggOj  in  a  note  to  the  above  work,  gives  the  Chinese  authorities  for 
the  connexion  of  the  Himwans  with  the  tribes  subseqaently  known  as  the 
Duh-Kiaeh. 
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When  the  curtain  of  authentic  history  at  last  rises,  we 
find  the  districta  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Madha 
occupied  by  a  race  which,  under  the  modem  Chinese  pro- 
nunciation of  their  name  Yueti,  has  been  one  of  the 
standing  enigmas  of  ethnology.  I  have  elsewhere '  ex- 
plained the  philological  reasons  which  led  me  to  restore 
Viddhal  as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  name.  Vivien 
do  St. -Martin  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  prohablc  con- 
nexion of  the  YuSti  with  the  Ephthalitse,  'E<f>6aXiTai  of 
Procopiua ;  a  clue  which  was  followed  up  by  Reinaud  in  his 
"  Relations  politiques  et  commerciales  de  I'empire  Romaine 
avec  I'Asie  0;nentale."  As  my  own  identiti cation  of  the 
name  woa  independent  of  the  historical  reasons  which  had 

'  Wben  engaged  laat  year  (early  part  of  1874)  in  preparing  Bomi*  notes  on 
the  probably  recent  elevation  of  Central  Ania,  1  bad  occasion  to  inEerl  nnme 
remarka  with  regard  to  the  tribes  handed  dovn  in  Chineae  history  as  the  ^  ]^ 
(in  modem  Chiaewi  TnM).  None  of  the  identificationa  uenally  accepted  for 
thoae  tribea  leemed  to  tally  with  the  circomstancea  of  the  cose,  and  dnding 
mfnlf  withont  eitemal  evidence,  I  euggerted  frain  philological  mntives  alone 
that  the  word  Vidol  noidd  be  found  an  approximatiuD  to  the  actoal  name  ot  the 
tribes.  I  was  unaware  at  tlie  time  tbat  M.  Tisien  de  St.-Martin  had,  in  a  review 
of  the  dfletractioa  of  the  Greco- Bactriui  kin^om,  from  hiitoric  groondB  identi- 
flod  the  Bo-called  Ya^ti  with  the  White  Hiuib,  the  HaibthaUh,  the  Ephthalibe 
of  the  Greek  writers,  who,  iibont  the  year  134  h.c,  overran  that  country,  and 
finally  destroyed  the  Grecian  dynasty  which  from  the  time  ol  Aleiander's  death 
bad  been  paranioiint.  Vidbal  nilhor  than  Vidal  should  have  been  the  rendering 
of  the  old  Chinese  name,  and  at  thu  may  be  Qoniidcrred  as  identical  with  the 
Greek  name  for  the  tribe. -the  Bphtbalits,  as  well  as  iu  Arabic  (arm  Haia- 
be  interesting  lo  review  the  grounds  on  which  this  rcconstniction  of 
ndi  of  tiie  cbaiaeterB  was  founded.  The  characters  made  nae  of 
■  ftipreu  the  name  of  the  tribe*  have  in  theii  present  form  no  meaning :  they 
^re  at  first  only  osed  as  phonetic  elemcnte.  To  arrive  at  their  archaic  sounds  It 
_U  be  necesMry,  however,  to  analyse  their  separate  meanings ;  and  endeavour 
B  ponible  lo  hnd  their  analogues  in  eome  langaage  making  use  of  an  alphabet. 
"■ch  we  find  in  Sanskrit, — a  language  bsving  many  relations  with  pnmitiTa 
Inne.  Taking  then  the  ChineBe  characteiH  separately,  we  find  the  first  ^ 
I,'  in  Cantoneeo,  the  nearest  existing  dialect  to  that  spoken  at  the 
g  of  Chinese  history,  Ut  or  Yiiet :  the  second  ^  (I,  in  CaDtouese  (bi, 
ing  *  fundamental,^  'radical,'  ^reacbiug  to  the  ground.'  Comparinf^  these 
Is  irith  Sanskrit,  we  find  the  first  reprnenled  by  a  word  vMh,  with  the  same 
[ling,  Bopp  givea  no  derivation,  nor  does  he  mention  any  analogues  among 
'ibyan  languages.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  accepted  as  u  non-Aryan  term  for 
the  moon  which  found  acceptance  in  SaniVrit.  The  form  tai  for  the  second 
syUable  aeems  to  point  to  a  lost  liiioid  termination,  /  or  r.  more  probably  the 
former.  Tai  will  thus  agree  in  it>  original  sound  with  the  Sanskrit  lal  'condere.' 
This  root  i>  one  of  eiLt«iudve  di«tribution ;  in  Sanskrit  it  gives  laia  ■  soiom,' 
'fuodiu';  in  Latin  hlliu;  in  Chinese  ^  ti  'the  eartb,'  ]^  tui  'fundamental,' 
etc  From  anali^  therefore  the  combination  of  the  two  characters  wonld  have 
been  proaonncnl  t'M-ul,  Filial,  or  Vtdhol ;  thus  corrtspoudiiu  with  the 
actual  name  of  the  tribes  as  handed  down  from  other  souiidn.^See  1  rans.  North 
Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  new  eiirits,  nu,  i.  Shanghai,  lttr6. 
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led  the  above  author  to  believe  in  the  connexioii  of  the  two 
peoples,  it  is  entitled  to  some  little  respect. 

I  am  further  disposed  to  look  upon  the  Yiddhals  as  the 
Madhs  or  Maddhals  under  another  title. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Chinese  written  characters  are 
generally  divided  into  two  portions,  a  primitive  or  phonetic, 
more  or  less  intended  to  indicate  the  sound,  and  a  radical 
defining  the  blass  and  modifying  the  meaning.  Of  such  a 
nature  is  the  character  for  Madh.  Its  primitive  in  one  or 
two  cases  shows  an  affinity  for  an  initial  fy  as  well  as  for  m. 
The  two  sounds  were  apparently  not  readily  distinguishable. 
Between  the  time  of  the  early  Djows  and  the  completed 
empire  under  the  Hans,  the  language  underwent  such  changes 
that,  in  the  characters  made  use  of  for  the  designations  of 
neighbouring  tribes,  we  meet  with  constant  substitutions. 
That  of  the  modification  of  Jung  with  Nii  is  a  case  in  point. 

Before  entering  on  the  historical  narrative,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  Huns  as  related 
in  their  own  traditions.  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,^  in  his  paper 
on  the  "  Westerly  Drifting  of  Nomades,"  refers  to  the  myth 
of  the  origin  of  the  Khazars,  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the 
Bazeleens;  wherein  Bizal  is  made  the  brother  of  Khazar, 
their  eponymous  ancestor.  The  Khazars  themselves,  prior 
to  their  western  migration,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
land  of  Bezelia.  From  Maddhal  or  Yiddhal  to  Bezel  is  but 
a  step,  and  a  by  no  means  long  one.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  EphthalitsB  really  were  Huns,  which  has  been  a 
generally  received  opinion,  we  have  apparently  sufficient 
evidence  to  connect  the  two. 

We  have  thus,  by  the  dim  light  of  tradition,  traced  the 

Viddhah  from  their  original  seats  in  Central  Asia,  across  the 

Famir  to  the  slopes  of   the   Tienshun,  and  thence  to  the 

province  of  Kansuh  in  China.     Our  next  step  will  be  on  the 

more  solid  ground  of  history. 

ilr.  Wylie,  in  his  translation  of  the  records  of  the  Hiung- 
nCi  from  the  T'sien  Han  shu,^  describes  the  locality  of  the 

« 

1  Joumal  of  the  Anthropological  Institate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
ToL  ii.  no.  iii. 

2  Joumal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  toI.  ii.  no.  iii. 
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iddhala  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Shi  Hwang-ti,  d.c. 
221.  "At  that  time,"  says  the  record,  "the  Tung-hH, 
^  j^,  had  bBCome  a  formidable  power,  and  the  Yueh-ti 
(Viddhals),  ^  U>  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Shcn  Tu  (PDiukul  or  Darkul)  of  the  Hiung-nd  was  named 
T'ow  man.  The  latter  meeting  with  a  reverse  iq  hia  contest 
with  T'fiin  moved  northward." 

The  previous  period  had  been  an  age  of  internecine  con- 
flict between  the  various  states  which  formed  the  loose 
aggregate  of  the  Djow  dominion ;  and  ample  opportunity 
had  been  aflbrded  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  consolidate 
their  power.  Tsin  (Sir)  had  at  last  gained  the  pre-eminence, 
snd  founded  the  modern  empire  of  China  ;  and  ita  ruler's 
irst  care  was  to  turn  his  arms  againat  the  Turkish  tribes, 

1  pressing  on  the  northern  and  norlh-westorn  frontiers ; 
and  whose  presence  he  saw  was  a  real  and  tangible  danger  to 
the  new  empire.  To  enable  his  troops  to  keep  the  Turks 
the  more  effectually  from  encraacliing,  ho  completed  a  series 
if  defensive  works,  already  partially  existing,  and  which 

.tended  from  the  extreme  west  of  China  to  the  gulf  of 
'echili.  The  death  of  his  ablest  general,  Mungtien,  how- 
ever, rendered  these  works  of  little  practical  value,  and  the 
Turks  advanced  across  the  Tellow  River  to  the  old  stockades 
which  marked  their  previous  limits. 

The  T'sien  Han-shu,  above  quoted,  describes  the  relative 
position  of  Chinese  and  Turks  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  short-lived  Tsin  dynasty.  Maoudun,  the  Shen-yu,  about 
206  B.C.,  engaged  ia  hostilities  with  the  Viddhals,  whom  he 
defeated. 

Within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  final  attack  on 
the  Viddhals  seems  to  hove  taken  place,  consequent  on  the 
success  of  the  Chinese  arms  against  the  Turks  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Uan  dynasty.  In  the  year  176  B.C.  we 
find  the  Shen-yu  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  China 
requesting  a  renewal  of  the  pacts  already  existing  between 
the  two  nations.  He  remarks  that  in  consequence  of  a  raid 
into  Chinese  territory  of  the  Right  Sage  prince,  the  Chinese 
generals  retaliated  and  drove  the  Tuikish  forces  into  the 
territory  of  the  Viddhals;  while  Lowlan,  Wiisun,  EUki  and 
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the  adjacent  kingdoms  to  the  number  of  twenty-six,  all 
submitted  to  the  Hiung-ni!k.  These  events  seem  to  have 
occurred  in  the  previous  year,  177  b.c.,  which  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  south-westerly 
movement  of  the  Yiddhals. 

At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  the  Yiddhal  dominion 
extended  from  about  95°  to  109°  east  longitude,  and  from  36° 
to  40°  north  latitude ;  comprising,  therefore,  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  province  of  Kansuh  east  of  the  desert  of 
Gobi.  Its  population  could  never  have  been  great,  as  it 
appears  to  have  existed  in  a  great  measure  on  sufferance : 
both  Chinese  and  Turks,  however  divergent  in  other  respects, 
agreeing  in  considering  the  Viddhals  an  aHen  race. 

When  next  we  meet  with  the  Yiddhals,  we  find  them 
settled  in  Bactria.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Shi  ki,  or  His- 
torical  Record,  for  our  information  on  this  point,  and  I  shall 
follow  the  writer  Szema  Tsien  in  his  description  of  the 
geography  and  ethnology  of  the  districts  lying  adjacent  to 
the  table-land  of  Central  Asia.  Szema  Tsien  has  not  in- 
aptly been  styled  the  Father  of  Chinese  history,  and  his  work 
has  deservedly  served  as  a  model  for  the  succeeding  dynastic 
records.  Szema  devoted  the  123rd  chapter  of  his  work  to  a 
description  of  Dawan  and  the  adjoining  countries.  This 
description  is  founded  in  the  official  reports  of  Djang-kien,  a 
native  of  Han-chung,  and  an  official  under  the  Emperor 
Wu-ti  of  the  Hans. 

The  story  was  told  to  the  Emperor  how  the  Hiung-nft  had 
utterly  defeated  the  Viddhals  and  had  made  a  drinking 
vessel  out  of  the  skull  of  their  king ;  and  how,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Viddhals  had  fled  from  their  country,  inspired 
with  a  lasting  hatred  of  their  oppressors,  and  still  maintain- 
ing the  hope  of  one  day  revenging  themselves.  He  deter- 
mined on  sending  an  embassy,  and,  as  the  route  to  the 
Viddhals  lay  through  Hiung-nA  territory,  asked  for  capable 
men.  Djang-kien  and  Tang-yip  were  accordingly  sent,  and 
started  from  Lung-si  (Kansuh)  B.C.  138.  Passing  through 
the  Hiung-nA,  they  were  captured  and  taken  before  the 
Shen-yu,  who  detained  them,  saying :  "  The  Viddhals  lie 
beyond  us,  what  is  the  object  in  sending  an  ambassador  P    If 
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we  wished  to  send  a  inisstoa  across  China,  would  you  conaent 
to  hear  of  it?"  Tie  detained  him  more  than  ten  years.  Eien 
married  and  had  children,  but  preserved  his  fidelity.  Living 
in  the  midst  of  the  Hiung-nil,  their  vigilance  relaxed.  With 
the  aid  of  his  connexions  he  made  good  his  escape.  Travel- 
ling westward  for  ten  days,  he  arrived  at  Da-wan.'  Da-wan 
had  heard  of  the  riches  and  wealth  of  China,  and  was 
desirous  of  intercourse,  but  could  not  communicate.  Kien 
was  gladly  received,  and  was  asked  the  object  of  his  visit. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  an  envoy  from  China  to  the 
Viddhals,  and  in  consequence  had  been  detained  by  the 
Hiung-nO,  but  had  managed  to  escape.  If  the  Xing 
would  send  an  embassy  offering  to  submit  to  China,  he 
would  conduct  it  back,  promising  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sents and  subsidies.  His  words  did  not  prevail  ;  ne- 
gociations  were  closed,  and  Kien  was  sent  on  by  the  high 
road  to  Gang-gu' ^   Jg. 

Gang-gu  adjoined  the  country  occupied  by  the  great  Vid- 
dhals. The  King  of  the  Viddhals,  Sze  B-  had  been  killed 
by  the  Turks,  and  they  had  set  up  his  heir  in  his  stead. 
They  had  overcome  Ta-hia  ^  5  *  °'"*i  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  that  country,  which  was  rich  ond  fertile.  Robbers 
were  few;  the  people  liked  peace  and  comfort;  they  were  at 
a  distance  from  China,  but  they  had  rather  be  exterminated 
than  submit  to  the  Turks. 

From  the  Viddhals  Kien  went  on  to  Ta-hia,  not  being 
able  to  induce  the  Viddhals  to  agree  to  his  proposals.  He 
was  detained  another  year  at  Bing-nan-shan.  He  was 
desirous  of  returning  by  Thibet,  but  was  again  captured  by 
the  Hiung-n&,  and  detained  a  year  longer  till  the  death  of 
the  Shen-yu,  b.c.  126.  The  Left  Guk-li  prince  contested  the 
Buccession  with  the  heir,  and  the  country  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  confusion.  Kien,  through  his  Turkish  wife,  along 
with  Tang-yip.  escaped  back  to  China,  where  they  were 
honourably  received,  and  promoted  to  high  office.     Of  more 

'  Dn-wan,  at  -will  appear  below,  teenu-  to  represent  the  districts  ■djoioing 
KwhgHT  and  Yarkund. 
'       )  Guig-gu  npparuntlvthecountryabout  Ennkal.poMiblf  ttmltian^kiil  Pam!i. 

*  T«-hiu,  BtkctriB,  laid!;  ixemin  bj  the  TocliSri,  and  nibaequentl;  kaowa  u 
I  TooharialoD. 
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than  a  hundred  individuals  who  had  gone  out  with  Kien 
thirteen  years  previously,  but  two  succeeded  in  getting  back. 

Da- wan  ^  ^  ^  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Hiung- 
n(i  territory,  and  due  west  from  China  about  10,000  ft'. 
Generally  speaking,  the  country  is  settled,  and  the  fields 
cultivated.  It  produces  rice  and  wheat;  the  people  make 
use  of  distilled  liquors.  Horses  are  good  and  plenty,  they 
sweat  blood,  they  are  descended  from  the  Tien-ma-dsze.  It 
has  cities  with  walls,  and  large  and  small  houses.  Its 
dependent  towns  are  more  than  seventy  in  number.  The 
population  is  about  100,000.  The  soldiers  use  the  bow  and 
spear,  and  shoot  from  horseback.  To  the  north  lies  Gungp- 
gu ;  west,  the  country  of  the  Yiddhals  ^  M  l&l  south- 
west, that  of  the  Toch&ri  ^  J[ ;  north-east,  WA-sun  %  %  ; 
east,  Han-mow  ^  ;j^  ^  and  Tu-tien  '  ^  ^. 

To  the  west  of  Yu-tien  all  the  rivers  have  a  westerly  flow 
to  the  West  Sea  |f  j^  ;  east  of  it  the  waters  flow  easterly  to 
the  Salt  Marsh  ^f  ^ .  The  Salt  Marsh  flows  imderground, 
and  communicates  in  the  south  with  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ho.^  There  is  much  jade  stone  along  the  course  of  the  Ho 
towards  China.  Lau-lan^  j^  ^  and  Gu-sze^  j^  gH  have 
walled  cities  adjacent  to  the  Salt  Marsh.     From  the  Salt 

^  I  have  been  compelled,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  map  of  Central  Asia, 
to  place  most  of  the  localities  named  in  Djang-kien's  report  considerably  east- 
ward of  their  usually  accepted  positions.  Da- wan  has  usually  been  identified 
with  Ferghana,  but  its  position  between  Gang-gu,  Da-hia,  tne  Yiddbals,  and 
bounded  eastwardly  by  Ehoten  and  Hanmow,  compels  me  to  fix  it  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Eashgar  and  Yarkand.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory  clue  to 
the  name. 

^  Hanmow  or  Hanmi,  a  state  not  marked  on  the  maps.  It  must  have  lain 
N.E.  of  Khoten. 

3  Yu-tien,  the  present  Khoten.  A.  Remusat  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
Aryan  origin  of  the  name  as  Koustana,  *tho  breast  of  the  world;'  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  Kulstana,  Hhe  apex,'  from  the  root  kuly  in  coUisj  Greek  KoXwvhsy  Chinese 

1^,  etc.,  and  atanay  *•  mamma,'  as  Kulagiri  from  Kul  and  giri  <  mountain/ 

*  Ho,  the  Yellow  River. 

*  Lou-Ian.  apparently  the  Charchan  of  Marco  Polo ;  I  representing  the  d  or 
ch.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  maps.  Vide  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  1st  ed.  p.  178. 
In  the  later  Chinese  works  it  appears  as  Shen  shen.  Yuen-chwang  (Hiouen 
Thsang),  after  leaving  Khoten,  travelled  east  300  It  to  Pimo,  thence  200  li  to 
Nijang,  then  400  li  of  desert  to  Tonholo ;  from  whence  600  li  took  him  to 
Cheraotona  in  the  kingdom  of  Tsiemo.  Thence  1000  li  N.E.  lay  Nafopo  belong- 
ing to  Lau-lan,  from  which  he  went  on  to  Shachow.  Fah-hian  likewise  went 
from  Shachow  to  Ehoten  by  the  same  tract.  Lau-lan  and  Shen  shen,  as  well  as 
Polo's  Charchan,  point  to  tne  original  name  as  Dardana. 

*  Kushi,  called  also  Eiushi  by  the  commentator,  apparently  stands  for  Aksa. 
This  is  so  common  in  names  that  identification  seems  impossible. 
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Marsh  to  Chang-an  is  about  5000  ^i'.  The  Hiung-nO  live  to 
the  right,  east  of  the  Salt  Marsh.  There  is  a  road  leading 
south  from  Chang-ching  in  Lung-ai  to  Thibet  5£, 

Wu  sun '  ,^  JK  ^^^  north-east  of  Da-wan  about  2000  li. 
Its  people  are  herdsmen  and  of  similar  manners  to  the 
Hinng-nQ.  Its  bowmen  are  about  10,000  in  number;  they 
are  daring  and  quarrelsome.  Formerly  they  were  subject  to 
the  Kiung-n(l.  They  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They 
marry  their  near  relations,  and  refuse  to  pay  homage  at  Court. 

Gang-gu'  ^  Jg  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Da-wan.  It  is 
as  large  as  the  coiintry  of  the  Viddhals,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  are  simiinr.  It  can  muster  80,000  or 
90,000  bowmen.  It  is  not  so  large  aa  its  neighbour  Da-wan. 
On  the  south  it  has  relations  with  the  Yiddhale;  on  the  east 
with  the  Hiung-nil. 

Im-tsai  *  -^  ^  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Qang-gu  some 
2000  /( ;  it  is  as  large  and  its  customs  are  alike.  It  can 
muster  upwards  of  100,000  bowmen.  It  overlooks  the  great 
Shoreless  Marsh  ^  ^  J[|  ^,  reaching  to  the  Northern  Sea. 

Da-yue-ti  ^  M  ^  ('ho  country  of  the  Groat  Viddhala) 
lies  west  of  Da-wan  2000  or  3000  //.  The  Viddhals  dwell 
north  of  the  Gwai-shul  *  1.!^  ifZ.  To  their  south  is  Da-hia 
A  S  {Tocharistan) ;  west,  An-sih  $  ,^,  (Arsac  or  Parthia) ; 
north,  Gang-gu,  They  are  herdsmen  and  nomades,  with 
customs  similar  to  those  of  the  Hiung-n&.^  They  can 
must«r  100,000  to  200,000  bowmen.  In  former  times  they 
were  rash,  and  underrated  the  power  of  the  Hiung-nft,  and 

'  Wft  inn,  the  npper  Talley  of  tha  Naijn  sod  possibly  Hi. 

*  GiUig-§:u  would  bj  onulogj  represent  Kara  bul,  but  thi*  noold  pre-sappoM 
Ibfl  praamra  of  Turkish  names  on  the  Psinir  before  the  Christian  era,  of  vhich 
I  bate  fonnd  nn  othor  traces.  Sarikol  '  the  yellow  lake,'  if  this  be  the  tree  in- 
tetpretatioD  of  the  nanie.  vould,  faaweier,  tetia  to  point  to  a  gimilar  antiquity, 
eapodallT  if,  as  sn^enled  below,  wb  are  to  iiienlifj  the  Sakaranli  of  Strabo  with 
file  SarakoolieB  of  to-day. 

■  I  m-bai,  Samarkand.  Lowerdowntho  nmneii  given  more  fully  a>  ^  |^^|tf 
Im-tni  ar-gnu ;  the  Bnt  ttro  lyllablei  are  probably  inverted,  so  tbst  orlpiinlly  it 
^ipeated  ai  Sal-m-ar-gand.  The  phonetic  portion  of  gan,  ^  -a  ahield,'  repre- 
ienting  Sanakrit  Im^ '  lervare,' 

•  The  Gwai-ibiii  ia  the  Oxua.  the  syllable  ooneBpooding  with  the  Veb-nid  of 
Oe  PuM*  w  the  loool  Wakh. 

'  The  Chinese  commentary  adda.  that  tlie  yiddbnla  bad  pink  and  white  eom- 
plaxion*  and  were  admirably  (killed  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  Greek  writerg 
colled  tbvm  the  Wliite  Hunt,  according  to  EVocopius,  from  their  light  complexion!. 
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rejected  all  accommodation.  The  Hiung-nii  attacked  and 
routed  them ;  the  Shen-yu  Lao-shang  ^  kiUing  their  king  and 
making  a  drinking  cup  out  of  his  skull. 

Formerly  the  Viddhals  dwelt  between  Dun-hwang*  and 
Ki-lln.  When  they  were  invaded  by  the  Hiung-nA,  they 
were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  a  distance.  They  passed  Da* 
wan,  invaded  Da-hia  on  the  west,  and  overcame  it.  Follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Dd-gwai-shui,'  they  fixed  their  royal 
residence  on  its  north  bank. 

A  smaller  portion  of  the  tribe,  which  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany them,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Giangs  (Thibetans) 
of  Nan-shan ;  this  branch  is  known  as  the  Smaller  Yiddhals. 

An-sik^  ^  ,%,  (Arsak)  lies  west  of  the  Yiddhak  about 
1000  U.  The  country  is  open,  the  land  tilled.  It  produces 
both  rice  and  wheat.  Distilled  liquors  are  used.  Its  cities 
are  like  those  of  Da-wan  ;  those  dependent  on  it,  large  and 
small,  are  about  one  hundred  in  number.  The  extent  of  the 
country  is  about  1000  li  square.  It  is  a  very  powerful  state. 
It  overlooks  the  Gwai  (Oxus).  There  are  marts  where  the 
people  and  merchants  meet  to  buy  and  sell.  Carriages  and 
ships  are  used  for  the  transport  of  merchandize  to  neigh- 
bouring countries,  perhaps  1000  li  off.  Silver  is  used  in 
coins,  the  coins  bear  the  likeness  of  their  kings.  When  the 
king  dies,  the  image  is  immediately  changed  for  that  of  the 
new  ruler.  They  write  on  skins  of  parchment,  and  make 
books  of  it. 

To  the  west  of  Ansik  is  Tiaou-chi  (Sarangia) ;  north,  Im- 
tsai-ar-gan  (Samarkand). 

Tiaou-chi  ^  ^  ;^^  lies  to  the  west  of  Ansik,  about  1000  IL 
It  overlooks  the  western  sea  (Persian  Gulf  or  Sea  of  Oman). 
It  is  an  agricultural  country,  producing  rice.  There  are 
great  birds  there  with  eggs  like  water  jars.     The  inhabitants 


*  Lnou-shang,  perhaps  Oldar  or  ndar. 

*  Now  Sha-chow  in  Kansuh. 

^  The  Dii-gwai-shui  seems  to  he  the  Surkh-ah,  though  that  name  would  more 
regularly  have  heen  represented  by  the  syllables  Td-kwai. 

*  An-sik  or  Ngan-sak.  Ngan  is  the  representation  of  Greek  Hjptftos^  hence  we 
may  assume  Arsak  as  the  original  pronunciation.  The  country  is  probably  lo 
called  from  its  line  of  kings,  the  Arsacidae. 

^  Tiao-chi,  Sarangia.  Tiaou  is  the  analogue  of  Greek  cci/mC,  ehi  represents  the 
npia. 
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Pure  very  numerous.      They  are   continualiy  electing;  petty 

leovereigns.     In  conscquoDce  Ausik  has  taken  it  under  its 

I  protection,  but  treats  it  as  a  foreign  country.     The  country 

is  good  but  disorderly.     In  Ausik  the  old  men  have  a  story 

that  in  Tiaou-chi  is  situated  a   Yok-shui  ^   ifC  (Dead  or 

Weak  Water),'  the  Si  Wang-mu*  and  the  Wei-tang-gln 

Da-hia '  ^  5  ^^^  upwards  of  2000  ii  aouth-west  of  Da- 
wan,  to  the  south  of  the  Gwai-shui  (the  Oxus).     Generally 
speaking  the  country  is  open.     It  has  cities  and  dwellings 
similar  to  Da-wan.     It  has  no  supreme  sovereign  ;  each  city 
and  town  elecls  its  ovni  petty  ruler.     Its  soldiers  are  weak, 
and  cowards  in  fight.     The  people  are  good  as  merchants. 
I  The   Viddhala  attacked    it  from    the   west,   and   completely 
f  routed  it,  establishing  a  sovereignty  over  it.     The  population 
is  numerous,  probably  over  a  million.     Its  capital  is  called 
Lam-shi-cbing,*     There  are  marts  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of   merchandize.      To   its   soulb-east   lies  Shin-duh   ^   ^ 
I  (India),     Djang-kien  said  that  when  he  was  in  Da-bia  he 
I  aaw  Kiung  bamboo  staves  and  Sze-cbuen  clothes.     lie  asked 
I  whence  they  were  obtained.     The  people  of  Da-hia  said  their 
I'traders  went  to  the  Indian  markets.     India  is  distant  from 
f  Da-hia  to  the  south-cast  about  1000  //.     Generally  speaking 
i  the  country  is  settled,  and  resembles  Da-hia.     Its  climate  is 
[amp  and  hot.     Its  people  use  elephants  in  war. 
Thus  far  Szema  Tsien,  whose  work  of  the  century  imme- 
Idiately  preceding  the  Christian  era  is  the  roost  trustworthy 
Ijecord  of  these  events  we  possess.     We  may  compare  with 
■liis  account  the  scanty  records  handed  down  in  the  classical 

■  writers. 

Strabo  (lib.  xi.)  mentions,  bnt  only  incidentally,  the  over- 

■  Tok-ilmi.  The  Dead  Water  (Tob,  Greelt  mpif,  vliriii)  hen  tpoktm  of  ii 
evideotlj  the  Hainan  or  lake  o!  SeislaB,  The  ori^Bl  Yok-ahai  of  Chinne 
legend  rdeired  apparentlj  to  an  Bunieut  lake  in  Eastorn  TaikiBtan,  of  nbich  iaice 
Lob  u  Dov  the  repreceatatiTe. 

'  Si  Wang-mu.    See  Hnyers'i  Chineae  Bender's  Manoal,  i.v. 

'  Da-hia,  the  00011117  *''  '''^  Toch^.  The  second  aylUblo,  Ai'a  ^  'sununer,' 
it  tbe  equitaleut  of  Sanakiit  ^ Aarmn,  with  simlliti  mcaniiig,  from  root  fhar,  in 
Greek  x«f>- 

*  Lun-shi-ching,  Darapsa  of  Stralio.    The  phonetic  of  Lam  points  to  a  root 

■  itmb.     Daiampia  niu  probabl;  the  uiigiaol  aatae. 
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throw  of  the  Bactrian  power  by  tribes  of  Nomades  from 
the  north.  He  says,  speaking  of  those  of  Central  Asia, 
^'  The  best  known  of  the  Nomades  are  those  who  conquered 
Bactria  from  the  Greeks,  the  Asii,  Pasiani,  Toch&ri,  and 
Sakarauli,  etc/'  The  works  of  the  later  Greek  authors  are, 
unfortunately,  not  accessible  in  Shanghai,  so  that  I  can 
only  quote  at  secondhand.  Trogus  Pompeius  mentions  the 
Asii  and  Saranci.  If  my  suggestion  that  Sakarauli  is  an 
error  of  transcription  for  Sarakauli,  be  correct,  we  may 
identify  these  latter  with  the  Saranci  of  Trogus,  and  possibly 
the  Sarikoolies  of  the  present  day. 

Both  Trogus  and  Justin,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,^  men- 
tion the  Toch&ri  in  a  manner  which  connects  them  with  the 
fall  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom.  By  the  time  of  Prooopius, 
the  Toch&ri  seem  for  a  time  to  have  escaped  from  memory; 
hence  he  speaks  of  the  EphthalitsB  or  White  Huns  apparently 
without  mentioning  the  Toch&ri.  The  Ephthalitse  were 
called  white  {\ev/c6i),  from  the  colour  of  their  bodies,  they  were 
not  ugly  {afiop^fi)  in  countenance,  in  this  matter  agreeing 
with  the  Chinese  author,  who  speaks  of  their  pink  and  white 
complexions. 

Though  subjugai  d  by  the  Ephthalitae,  the  Toch&ri  would 
seem,  in  some  degree,  to  have  maintained  their  national 
name.  In  the  Chinese  report,  we  find  the  Oxus  dividing  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  two  peoples.  The  EphthalitsB  were, 
however,  the  ruling  caste.  The  Tochftri,  more  numerous, 
though  less  energetic,  seem,  however,  to  have  gradually 
superseded  the  newer  race,  so  that  in  mediaeval  times  we 
again  find  them  giving  their  name  to  the  country  of  Toch&r- 
istan. 

Djang  Kien's  account  of  the  occupation  of  Bactria  throws 
considerable  light  on  one  or  two  points,  which  have  up  to 
this  time  been  matters  of  difficultv  with  those  who  have 
approached  the  subject  with  knowledge  dr^wn  only  from 
Western  sources,  or  from  information 'fc^dcen,  mainly  at  second- 
hand, from  the  later  Chinese  historians.  The  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Tochari  and  allied  tribes  was  probably 

^  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the  Valley  of  the  Oxub,  prefixed  to  the  new  edition 
of  Wood  8  "  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus.** 
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gradual  rather  than  Buddeii,  Tho  disunion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  want  of  a  strong  central  government,  of  which  we 
have  evidence  in  the  number  of  petty  sovereigns  whose 
names  are  to  bo  found  on  their  coins,  left  the  country  open 
to  be  invaded  in  detail.  The  TochSri  would  seem  to  have 
Bnperseded  tho  Greeks  in  one  city  after  anot)ier,  and  to  have 
in  a  great  measure  adopted  their  ways  and  customs.  Hence 
the  Chinese  writer  espressos  his  surprise  at  the  number  of 
petty  sovereigns,  each  city  or  town  constantly  setting  up  its 
own.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Tochfiri  in  turn  fell  on 
ea«y  prey  to  their  more  warlike  and  energetic  neighbours, 
the  EphthalitiP,  who  had  learned,  by  dire  necessity,  in  their 
ntrter  defeat  by  the  IIiung-n(l,  the  need  of  a  strong  organi- 
sation. 

The  Greeks  themselves  were  never  very  numerous.  Cut 
off  by  the  Parthians  from  free  intercourse  with  the  mother 
kingdom,  the  purity  of  their  blood  was  not  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  tlicy  in  consequence  degenerated  into  the 
soldiers,  weak  and  cowardly  in  fight,  of  Wijom  Djang  Kien 
speaks.  When  the  Ephthalitffi,  therefore,  flying  from  their 
relentless  enemies,  the  niung-nfl,  appear' '  on  their  frontiers, 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Oxus  aSbrded  aft  easy  prey.  Still, 
even  by  them  it  does  not  seem  to  hove  been  at  once  over- 
come, but,  for  a  time,  a  distinction,  in  name  at  least,  was  kept 
up  between  the  districts  occupied  by  the  two  peoples. 


Appendix. 

Comparison  of  (he  Ancient  and  Modern  Sounds  of  Chinese. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Djows,  when  they 
settled  in  China,  spoke  an  Aryan  dialect,  akin  in  vocabulary 
at  least,  if  not  in  inflexion,  to  Sanskrit.  A  great  proportion, 
if  not  the  greater  nuiauer,  of  words  made  use  of  in  the  old 
Utngnagc  can  be  referred  to  Aryan  roots,  and  as  the  tendency 
of  the  language  has  been,  within  historical  times,  to  slough 
off,  as  it  were,  terminals  and  inflexions,  we  may  imagine  how 
much  stronger  was  that  tendency  when  the  empire  iias  still 

[new  SBaTEB.j  -') 
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in  an  unsettled  state,  and  the  Djows  and  kindred  Aryan 
tribes  were  striving,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by 
alliance  with  the  original  inhabitants,  to  maintain  their 
existence. 

Some  of  these  old  terminations  still  survive  in  the  pro- 
vincial dialects,  and  some  may  have  lived  on  within  historic 
times,  but  have  left  little  or  no  trace  in  the  modem  language. 
There  are,  however,  two  methods  by  which  we  can  gauge  the 
fact  of  their  existence  and,  thus,  be  enabled  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  bald  monosyllabic  akin  to  that  of  the  Yedas ; 
viz.,  the  study  of  the  ancient  geography,  and  of  the 
ethnology  of  Central  and  Eaistern  Asia,  where  unlooked-for 
coincidences  spring  up  on  every  side. 

Probably  up  to  this  time  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  comparison  of  Chinese  and  Aryan  roots  has  stood  in  a 
false  nomenclature.  Chinese  mutes,  unlike  those  in  other 
languages,  have  been  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two  classes^ 
ordinary  mutes  and  aspirates ;  and  these  so-called  aspirates, 
differing  in  outward  appearance  from  sounds  ordinarily  found 
in  European  languages,  have  been  supposed  to  mark  a  totally 
distinct  class  of  vocables. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  true  nature  of  the  supposed 
Chinese  aspirate  has  been  pointed  out,  and  shown  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  ultra-surd.  Thus,  if  we  write  in 
parallel  columns  the  ordinary  European  pronunciation  of  the 
mute  sounds  as  compared  with  Chinese,  we  shall  have : 


1 

Eno. 

Ch. 

Eng. 

Ch. 

Eno.  j 

Ch. 

Eno. 

Ch. 

i 

1 

k' 

t'  ; 

P' 

ch' 

1 

Surd 

k 

t 

p 

1   ch 

1 

1             1 

k 

t 

p 

ch 

Sonant    g    I 


J 


In  other  words,  the  Chinese,  in  pronouncing  their  mutes 
of  both  classes,  cut  off  the  sound  more  sharply  than  we 
should  do;  a  peculiarity  which  in  Europe  we  may  notice 
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Bmongst  Celtic-speaking  races,  as  the  Scotcli  Highlanders, 
the  Irish,  and  in  a  manner  the  French, 

In  transliterating  Chinese  I  have,  therefore,  dropped  the 
apostrophe  usually  adopted  to  mark  the  ultra-surd,  and  have 
substituted  for  it  the  ordinary  surd  of  its  class,  and  for  the 
medial  have  made  use  of  the  sonant  letter.     Compared  w4th 

UBftHskrit  and  Orcck,  the  surds  and  sonants  will  be  found  in 

^piverted  order : 

■      Sanskrit  k     g,  gh,  kh  t  d,  dk,  th      p     h,  hh,  ph. 

Chinese  g       A  or  A      d  or  dj     t,  ch  or  »h    b      p  or/. 

The  aspirated  sounds  of  Sanskrit  being  usually  found  in 
LChinese  as  ultra-surds,  the  language  having  no  true  aspirates 
ixcept  /,  and  partially  h. 

Besides  the  simple  consonants,  Chinese  has  a  class  of 
^unds  which  we  may  represent  in  English  by  eh,  t(j ;  is,  dz; 
|nd  »h.  These  usually  are  interchangeable  in  each  class, 
led  represent  for  the  most  part  the  sounds  of  d  and  t  in 
lanskrit,  confounding,  however,  with  the  former  Sanskrit  g, 
ind  frequently  f ;  the  latter  of  which  more  regularly  behaves 
\k. 

The  sounds  for  ch  and  J  in  Sanskrit  are  found  to  vary 
buch  in  Chinese,  though  they  are  generally  represented  by 
•  Uie  corresponding  gutturals,  according  to  the  rule  above  of 
the  interchange  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Cerebral  sounds  perhaps  once  existed ;  they  are  not  now  to 
be  found. 

Like  j  or  eh,  Sanskrit  r  varies  much  in  passing  into 
ChiQese ;  it  is  found  as  y,  m,  f,  u,  te. 

kS  often  gives  place  to  c ;  sometimes  it  survives  as  ng. 
M,  e,  and  «  usually  preserve  their  original  form. 
So  much  for  initial  consonants. 
The  Cantonese  and  a  few  other  dialects  preserve  as  finals 
k,  I,  and  p.     All  distinction  of  surd,  sonant,  and  aspirate 
s  been  lost. 

R  final  usually  appears  as  ng,  but  sometimes  follows  the 
rule  for  e. 

L  final  seema  to  have  remained  in  the  spoken  language  for 
t  long  period.     Its  echoes  have  scarcely  yet  died  out,  and 
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mar  be  detected  br  an  English  ear  in  tbe  oommoii  final  atm; 
as  (iaov  reXdu^  paon  fiuWe^  FreqoentlT  it  ia  only  indicated 
br  tbe  lengthening  of  :he  Towel,  as  di  or  dai^  Sanskrit  iak, 
fundvij  etc- 

Thns  we  hare,  acooiding  to  the  orthograpbT  adopted: 


ki 


Saxcext;  <»  G: 

rin  DOCS 

tan  re 


Cirrrrw 

tov 


*' 


n 


«5; 


dura 


splendere 


jxoacr 
mix 

Bpuor  Tsi 
li-mm 


Uvan 


kp« 


The  above  illostrations  are  only  taken  at  random,  froBn 
among  hundreds  of  others,  to  illustrate  the  more  nsoal 
permntations.  The  laws  of  change  will,  bowerer,  be  found 
to  be  constant ;  and,  with  tbe  aid  of  this  table,  any  one  COQ- 
rersant  with  the  rule  known  as  Grimm's  law,  and  poaseanng 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  of  tbe  principal 
Arvaii  lar,sri3£res,  can  easilv  for  hiniscli  trace  out  the  further 
int^r-der-ende^ce  of  the  two. 

I  have  not  ^pace  to  enter  into  rowel-sounds,  nor  into  the 
qaestion  of  tones :  nor.  again,  of  possible  lost  inflexions. 
For  tbe  purpose  of  the  preceding  paper,  and  to  show  the 
po5i:bII:tT,  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  hitherto  done, 
of  utilising  the  Chinese  authors  for  tbe  illustration  of  the 
ancieiit  names  of  localities.  I  trust  the  above  examples  will 
be  sufiiiient. 

It  is  to  be  understOi>l  that  in  transliterating  foreign  names, 
tbe  above  system  did  not  prevail  beyond  the  time  of  the  early 
Kan*.  By  the  time  of  Yuen  eh  wan  g  Hiouen  Thsang)  the 
pronuncia'.ivn  of  Cbin»;se  had  come  in  a  great  measure  to 
apprc'ikcb  tbe  modem  speech.  In  the  Yuen  dynasty  we  may 
nnd  tbe  m->iem  system  of  alliteration  fully  adopted. 
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JIT.  XV.— Oh  the  Hi/l  Canton  of  Sdldr—the  nmt  Easterly 
Seltktnmt  of  the  Turk  Race.     By  Robert  B.  Shaw. 

lLthough  the  CliiQeae  are  now  rolling  back  the  tide  of 
'  Husulmia  rebellion  which  had  invaded  their  North-Western 
Provinces  (exercising  frightful  barbarities  on  the  towns 
they  have  euccesaively  retaken),  yot  some  interest  still 
attaches  to  the  little  Hill  Canton  of  S&l&r,  which  appears  to 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  rebellion  and  the  chief 
stronghold  of  IsUm  in  Western  China.  Dim  rumours  of  lU 
existence  bad  reached  Europe,  but  it  had  been  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Tunganis,  or  Chinese  Husulmins, 
who  were  then  in  insurrection  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Col.  Prschewalsky,  the  HuBsian  traveller,  who  passed 
through  Western  China  during  the  last  throes  of  the  rebellion, 
just  mentions  SSIar,  which,  however,  he  did  not  visit,  I  was 
able  to  learn  something  about  the  district  and  its  inhabitants 
from  some  S&14r  men  who  were  living  in  YSrkand  during  my 
last  stay  there,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  curious  country  with  a 
CuriouB  people. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  the  Saldrls  form  the  most  easterly 
settlement  of  the  Turk  race  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Isolated  among  Chinese  and  Mongolians,  they  have  a  tradition 
that  their  ancestors  came  from  Rum  or  Turkey.  The  story 
is  as  follows.  Their  spiritual  guide  or  religious  teacher,  some 
700  years  ago,  sent  them  forth  on  a  pilgrimage,  giving  them 
a  sample  of  earth,  with  instructions   to  wander  until  they 
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should  reacli  some  country  whose  soil  should  weigh  the  same, 
measure  for  measure,  as  the  sample  which  they  bore  with 
them.  From  land  to  land  they  roamed,  weighing  the  earth 
from  place  to  place,  till  they  came  by  way  of  Tibet  to  Sdlur- 
nis  (Lower  S&l&r).  Here  the  earth  was  found  to  come  nearer 
in  weight  to  their  sample  than  it  had  been  anywhere  else. 
Still  it  differed  somewhat.  They  were  preparing  to  march 
Airther  when  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  their  camels, 
laden  with  religious  books,  had  strayed.  In  search  of  them 
they  penetrated  into  the  hill  country  which  lay  at  the  side 
of  their  road.  Here  their  task  received  its  accomplishment. 
They  weighed  the  soil  and  found  it  exactly  balanced  an  equal 
measure  of  that  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  their 
spiritual  teacher.  Here,  therefore,  they  jested  from  their 
travel,  and  finding  the  hills  uninhabited,  they  formed  a  settle- 
ment, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sdldr-gds  or  Upper 
S&l&r,  though  to  what  language  the  afi^  belongs  I  do  not 
know. 

Whatever  may  be  their  real  history,  they  are  a  people  of 
Turki  race  from  their  appearance,  and  speak  a  language 
differing  but  slightly  from  the  Turki  of  Kashghar.  They 
have  but  little  hair  on  their  faces,  but  are  ruddy  and  com- 
paratively fair  in  countenance,  differing  much  in  this  respect 
from  the  yellow-skinned  Mongol  Kalm&ks  and  from  the 
Chinese.  It  is  true  I  only  saw  two  or  three  of  their  number, 
but  this  is  the  judgment  which  I  formed  from  them. 

The  climate  of  their  country  differs  from  its  surroundings 
as  much  as  the  people.  As  the  latter  are  a  Turki  tribe  alone 
amongst  Mongolians  and  Chinese,  so  the  district  inhabited 
by  them  forms  part  of  a  moist  Alpine  region  covered  with 
forest,  projecting  out  into  the  midst  of  the  most  barren 
wildernesses  in  the  world.  With  the  great  desert  of  Mon- 
golia on  the  North  stretching  far  up  to  Siberia,  and  the 
equally  rainless  but  elevated  region  of  Tibet  on  the  South- 
West,  the  district  we  are  treating  of  forms  the  completest 
contrast.  It  is  here  that  the  great  Hoang-Ho  or  Yellow 
River,  coming  from  its  sources  in  Tibet,  enters  China  through 
a  vast  portal  of  mountains  which,  leaving  on  one  side  the 
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upper  course  of  the  river,  atretcli  out  their  parallel  ranges 
to  the  Westward ;  as  one  may  sometimes  see,  in  the  approach 
to  some  old  haU,  the  grand  avenue  deserted  and  grassgrown, 
and  the  road  curving  round  from  outside  it  come  in  between 
the  trees.  So  also  the  Yellow  River  enters  sideways  from  the 
South- West,  while  the  great  plain  between  the  mountain 
ranges  extends  westward,  covered  with  rich  grazing  grounds, 
and  occupied  in  part  by  the  great  Lake  of  Koko-Nor,  the 
so-called  Blue  Sea  of  the  Chinese  and  llongols. 

Just  within  the  portal,  where  the  river  runs  in  a  deep 
Talley  between  its  mountain  walla,  high  up  on  the  right  or 
Bouthera  bank,  ia  the  district  of  Salar.  It  is  watered  by 
mountain  streams,  from  which  canals  are  diverted  for  irri- 
gation, although  the  cultivation  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
periodical  rains.  The  Salaris  reckon  their  rainy  season  Ui 
last  for  six  months,  viz.  from  June  to  November  inclusive, 
during  part  of  which  time  the  rain  is  intermittent,  being 
broken  by  intervals  of  fine  weather.  The  rainfall  is  said  to 
be  very  severe  and  heavy,  so  as  to  bo  injurious  to  the  fields 
and  crops,  though,  owing  to  the  declivities,  the  soil  dries  up 
at  once  on  its  ceasing.  On  the  skirts  of  the  mountains, 
however,  where  there  is  no  irrigation  available,  and  where 
probably  the  rain  is  less  heavy,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
crops  which  thus  depend  on  it. 

There  are  heavy  falls  of  anow  in  December,  January  and 
February,  which  melts  away  in  March  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  villages,  but  remains  on  the  tops  of  the  mouutaina 
till  April,  after  which  no  snow  is  visible  excepting  on  the 
mountains  north  of  the  river,  in  the  district  of  Sinini;,  on 
which  the  snow  remains  tliroughout  the  year.  Tlius  about 
Silar  the  southern  range  would  seem  to  have  sunk  to  the 
level  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  temperature  of  Sal&r  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  in 
winter  as  that  of  Y&rkand,  while  the  summers  are  somewhat 
cooler.  Its  productions  will  give  an  idea  of  the  climate.  The 
crops  chiefly  grown  are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  millet,  linseed, 
etc.  There  is  no  Indian-com  grown  (or  very  little)  nor  rice. 
The  latter  is  imported  from  the  low  countries.     Wheat  and 
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barley  are  sown  in  April  and  reaped  in  August.  By  October, 
everything  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  principal  trees  are 
poplar,  willow,  elm,  walnut,  apple,  pear,  apricot  and  peach. 
The  mountains  above  S&l&r  are  covered  with  forests  of  fir- 
trees  ;  at  least  so  I  understand  from  the  description  of  my 
informant  (there  being  no  word  in  Turki  for  the  fir  genus). 
He  describes  the  trees  as  being  straight  and  tall,  with  leaves 
rough,  thin  and  wiry,  which  are  always  green  throughout  the 
year.  The  people  of  the  mountains  take  these  trees  by  means 
of  the  river  down  to  the  lower  countries,  where  they  are  used 
for  building  purposes.  When  they  cut  this  tree,  a  pleasant 
smell  comes  from  it. 

One  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  feel  doubts  regarding  the 
existence  of  such  a  forest  region,  with  periodical  rains,  in  the 
midst  of  a  part  of  Asia  noted  for  its  rainless  character  and 
barrenness,  if  Col.  Prschewalsky,  the  Kussian  traveller  who 
lately  visited  the  Xoko-Nor  (Lake)  to  the  west  of  it,  had  not 
recorded  this  phenomenon  with  regard  to  the  mountainous 
tract  on  the  north  of.  the  Yellow  Kiver  in  Western  Kansuh, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  same  region.  It  is  possible  that  the 
rain-clouds  from  the  China  Seas  are  here  led  along  to  the 
westward  by  the  mountain  chains  running  in  that  direction 
into  the  desert,  and  precipitated  in  rain  on  their  flanks  by  the 
cold  atmosphere  of  the  highlands,  while  the  heated  air  rising 
from  the  plains  in  summer  (the  season  of  the  rains)  opposes 
an  obstacle  to  this  precipitation  over  the  tracts  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  vast  belt  of  mountains  which  surrounds  Tibet 
acts  as  a  protection  in  that  quarter.  The  name  of  the  desert 
of  Mongolia,  Qobi^  ue,  the  Empty,  shows  sufficiently  its 
character. 

It  would  seem  that,  before  the  rebellion,  the  Chinese  ad- 
ministration of  the  district  of  SSlar  was  similar  to  that  of 
their  other  foreign  possessions;  that  is,  was  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  native  chiefs  as  to  details,  while  a  general  super- 
vision was  exercised  by  an  Ambdn  or  Resident  supported  by 
troops.  Under  him  were  two  native  Musulmdn  chiefs  ruling 
the  two  divisions  of  the  canton.  The  title  of  the  one  was 
KJmntua  and  of  the  other  Mdhtus,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
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mcumbentj  tbe  dignity  was  handed  on  to  some  member  of  bis 
family  or  to  some  other  native  Musulman.  In  the  trial  of 
casca,  the  Kkzia,  or  religious  magistrates,  sat  as  assesaora  with 
these  native  Governors,  who  alone  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment.  The  chief  crimes  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
heen  caused  by  village  quarrels  followed  by  reinletta,  as 
among  the  Afghans.  Many  lives  are  thus  lost,  for  which, 
if  the  injured  side  could  not  obtain  revenge  in  kind,  tbey  ap- 
pealed to  the  native  Governors  or  even  dually  to  the  Chinese 
Amb4n.  These  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  quarrels  by  soft 
words  or  by  adjudging  a  money  compenBation  to  the  aggrieved 
party,  failing  which,  life  for  life  was  taken.  It  was  only  on 
such  occaaiona,  or  when  specially  appealed  to,  that  the 
Chinese   Resident  interfered   in.   the  administration  of  the 

[  canton.  This  seems  to  have  been  universally  the  character 
of  Chinese  rule  over  foreign  dependencies.  Both  in  Tibet 
and  in  the  formerly  dependent  provinces  of  Eastern  Turki- 
atiin  and  Zungaria,  the  internal  government  was  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  natives,  who  were  supported,  even  in  misrule, 
by  the  power  of  the  Chinese  arms. 

The  taxation  of  S&14r  was  very  light.  Each  petty  land- 
holder paid  a  eharak  (about  16  lbs.)  of  grain  yearly.  This 
grain  was  consumed  by  the  Government  troops  on  the  spot, 
and  no  other  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  natives. 

I  speak  in  the  past  tense  because  my  information  refers  to 
the  state  of  affairs  before  the  late  rebellion,  of  which  S414r 
was  one  of  the  head- quarters,  though  it  embraced  also  the 
large  Muhammadan  Chinese  population  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces.     Regarding  the  present  state  of  affairs  I  have  no 

[  exact  information ;  for,  though  it  is  known  that  the  active 
rebellion  has  been  stamped  out  by  massacres  of  whole  towns 
and  by  the  migration  westward  of  large  numbers  of  Tunginia 

I  or  Chinese  Musulm&ns,  yet  it  is  not  ascertained  that  even  up 
to  this  day  the  Imperial  army  has  succeeded  in  storming  the 

'  mountain  fastnesses  of  Sal&r  or  subjecting  its  inhabitants  to 
Chinese  rule  again. 

Their  numbers  are  said  to  he  about  40,000,  and  they  live 
in  villagea  consisting  of  scattered  farmhouses  each  on  its  own 
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land.  Groups  of  four  or  6ve  villages  eacli  are  administered 
by  local  chiefs  called  "  Imdk/*  who  again  are  subordinate  to 
the  two  Governors,  above  mentioned,  respectively.  The 
Chinese  call  the  canton  SdSoiza  and  its  people  SdldSoiza, 
The  second  word  of  the  two  compounds  seems  to  be  that 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  Muhammadans  generally,  which  is 
stated  to  be  "  Soei-Hoei"  or  ^'Hoei-ze."  The  Sdldris  know 
themselves  as  Mumin  or  ''  the  Faithful,"  an  Arabic  word. 

Such  are  the  people  who  formed  one  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
great  Musulm&n  rebellion.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words 
regarding  their  local  position  in  relation  to  the  other  tribes 
of  that  region.  Locally  they  are  situated  in  the  Chinese 
North- Western  Province  of  Xansuh,  which,  during  the  former 
period  of  extension  of  the  Chinese  rule,  is  stated  by  my  in- 
formants to  have  comprised  within  its  jurisdiction  all  the 
foreign  dependencies  in  the  west  as  fetr  as  X&shghar  and 
Y&rkand.  For  this  purpose  the  Province  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  inside  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  viz.  Kansuh 
proper,  the  other  beyond  the  Wall,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
were  considered  outer  barbarians. 

The  city  of  Lan-chu,  the  capital  of  this  great  province, 
lies  some  distance  to  the  East  of  S&ldr.  Between  the  two 
lies  the  Chinese  town  of  Ho-chcm  (pronounced  by  my  inform- 
ant Kho-du  or  Kho-chu)}  This  town  has  sometimes  been 
identified  with  Sdl4r,  and  in  point  of  position  they  are  in 
fact  very  near  to  one  another.  If  from  the  city  of  Lan-chu, 
as  a  centre,  two  radii  be  drawn,  one  westward  and  the  other 
north-westward,  these  will  roughly  represent,  one,  the  upper 
course  of  the  Yellow  River  (on  whose  south  bank  is  S&ldr) ; 
the  other,  the  great  western  road  which  connects  China  with 
the  provinces  of  Turkist&n.  At  a  certain  distance  along  this 
road  it  is  crossed  by  the  celebrated  Great  Wall  (called  Wan-li 
Chdan  (Chang)  Chin  (Chang)  or  "  the  Wall  of  Ten-thousand 
/r'),  as  by  the  circumference  of  a  great  wheel.  The  road 
goes  through  the  Wall  by  a  guarded  gateway  called  in  the 
local   Chinese  dialect  Jdyi-Owan  (Kia  yii  kwan).     AU  the 

^  The  name  of  the  Yellow  River,  or  Hoang-ho,  is  pronounced  by  him  Khwang- 
kho,  and  Pekin  B^'in, 
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region  outside  this  Qate,  as  fiir  as  the  Altai  Moontains,  the 
Pmnir  and  the  back  of  the  Himalaya  MouDtaios,  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  Sh^-k'hoi/t  (Si-kou-wei),  which  is  said  to 
mean  "Western  (region)  outside  of  mouth,"  by  mouth  mean- 
ing the  gateway  above  mentioned,  and  is  divided  by  them 
into  a  northern  and  a  southern  circuit  (Pi-la  and  Ntin-lu). 

Inside  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Great  Wall,  the  west- 
ern road,  and  the  Yellow  River,  lay  the  chief  scene  of  the 
Musulm4n  rebellion,  though  the  rebels  carried  tljeir  ravages 
at  times  into  other  regions.  They  have  since  been  put  down 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the  massacre  of  30,000  Musul- 
mins,  men,  women  and  children,  at  Suchau,  near  the  Great 
Gate,  and  of  large  numbers  in  other  towns,  recall  the  barbari- 
ties of  Chingiz  Khan.  All  the  associatioas  of  these  places, 
however,  are  not  those  of  blood  and  massacre,  for  Sining,  a 
town  nearly  opposite  Silar  on  the  north  of  the  Yellow  River, 
has  always  enjoyed  a  considerable  commercial  celebrity. 
Under  the  name  of  Soling  or  Zi/in,  it  is  well  known  in  the 
markets  of  Western  Tibet,  and  my  informant  gave  me  a 
detailed  list  of  the  trade  carried  on  through  it. 

Sining  seems  to  be  the  eiilrepM  of  trade  between  Mongolia 
and  China  on  the  north-east  and  the  various  tribes  of  Tibet 
on  the  south-weat.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Lh&sa,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet,  by  means  of 
official  or  Government  caravans  (as  is  also  the  case  between 
Lh&sa  and  Ladok),  and  traders  from  Kashmir,  even,  come  vid 
Lh^  to  Sining  and  reside  there.  The  nearer  neighbours  of 
Sioing  and  S&l^r,  occupying  the  country  north  of  Tibet,  are 
various  partly  independent  tribes,  among  whom  my  in- 
formant mentioned  the  Kirghiz,  though  their  presence  so  far 
to  the  south-east  is  very  doubtful. 

One  of  the  other  tribes,  named  Ddzd  (Ta-tze),  seem  to  be 
Mongols,  probably  forming  the  most  southerly  extension  of 
that  race.  They  are  nomads  and  Buddhist  by  religion, 
and  wear  long  pig-tails. 

The  next  race  is  called  Si-fnit.  They  are  pastoral  nomads 
and  robbers,  which  two  professions  often  go  together.  Tliey 
are  called  by  the  local  Ohlneeo  Chuan  Rung  or  "Bog-men." 
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These  are  the  people  whom  Col.  Frschewalsky  calls  Tangutans 
(on  what  local  authority  does  not  appear).  From  the  speci- 
mens of  their  language  recorded  by  him,  as  well  as  those 
given  by  my  informant,  it  would  seem  that  they  belong  to 
the  Tibetan  race.  He  conversed  in  my  presence  in  the  Si-fan 
tongue  with  a  Tibetan  of  Lad&k,  who  understood  him,  though 
with  some  difficulty. 

My  informant  mentioned  three  other  tribes  who  speak 
the  same  language  and  are  therefore  Tibetans,  and  who 
are  settled  people  living  by  agriculture.  One  of  them,  called 
Khun-mOf  practise  polyandry,  and  wear  their  hair  long  but 
cut  across  the  forehead,  while  the  other  two,  named  respect- 
ively Kopa  and  Turun^  wear  pig-tails.  These  latter  are 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Dalai  L&ma,  and  carry  us  up 
to  the  borders  of  Lh&sa  or  Great  Tibet. 

The  trade  of  all  these  people  and  of  the  countries  beyond 
them  concentrates  at  Sining,  whence  it  is  dispersed  again. 
From  Tibet  come  annual  caravans,  sent  by  the  Grand  L&ma, 
which  take  about  two  months  on  the  journey.  Almost  all 
the  trade  between  the  two  places  is  carried  on  by  these 
trade-agents  of  the  Lama.  It  is  not  usual  for  Sining  mer- 
chants to  go  to  Tibet,  as  this  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
system  of  the  L&ma  Government  in  its  intercourse  with  the 
West.  Save  the  official  agents,  few  people  engage  in  the  trade 
between  Lh&sa  and  Lad&k;  whether  it  be  that  they  are 
discouraged  from  doing  so  except  in  a  few  favoured  instances, 
or  else  that  the  length  and  costliness  of  the  journey  make  it 
hard  for  private  individuals  to  compete  with  the  Government 
caravans  from  both  sides  which  obtain  their  carriage  free. 
This  matter  is  settled  by  treaty  as  well  as  by  old  custom ; 
and  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  our  feudatory,  as  successor  to 
the  rights  of  the  old  Kings  of  Lad&k,  is  entitled  to  send  a 
caravan  every  third  year  to  Lh&sa,  the  goods  being  trans- 
ported by  unpaid  labour,  in  return  for  similar  privileges 
conferred  on  the  yearly  Lhdsa  caravan. 

To  return  to  Sining,  the  relations  between  the  towns- 
people and  their  nomad  neighbours,  the  Si-fan,  present  an 
example  of  what  has  been  called  "  dumb- trading,"  but  which 
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might  more  correctly  be  styled  "blind-bargaining."  The 
Si-fiins  bring  the  goods  they  have  for  sale,  chiefly  skins  and 
fars  of  animals,  done  up  in  sacks,  of  which  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  contents  till  a  bargain  is  struck.  The  towns- 
people  go  out  to  meet  them,  and  show  them  what  they  will 
give  in  exchange.  If  this  is  considered  sufficient,  the  ex- 
change is  effected ;  but  if  not,  the  Si-fans  hold  off  till  more  is 
offered  by  the  same  or  by  another  trader.  It  is  only  when  he 
has  given  up  his  own  goods  that  the  purchaser  is  able  to  see 
what  it  is  that  he  has  bought. 

It  is  said  to  be  impossible  for  the  Sining  people  to  go  into 
the  Si-fan  country  to  trade,  as  the  nomads  would  plunder 
them  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  in  it.  The  only  people  with 
whom  the  latter  are  on  terms  of  reciprocal  friendship  are  the 
Musulmfins  of  Sfil&r,  first  descnbed,  and  who  are  the  only 
merchants  who  can  visit  the  Si-fans  in  their  own  tents.  This 
friendship  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  Col.  Prschewalsky's  ap- 
parent identification  of  the  two  people  in  the  nomenclature 
which  he  applies  to  them.  The  Si-fan  nomads  he  calls  Tan- 
gutans,  and  the  Saliris  Black  Tangutans.  But,  as  from  their 
language  it  would  appear  that  the  former  are  Tibetans,  and 
the  latter  Turks,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this. 

From  the  Ladak  side  we  obtain  information  regarding 
these  regions  from  another  aspect.  The  Lhasa  merchants 
state  that  their  traders  go  to  the  Chinese  town  of  Sining, 
which  they  call  Seling  or  Zilin  (thus  confirming  the  identifi- 
cation suggested  by  Col.  Tule).'  The  caravans,  they  say, 
I  are  accompanied  by  a  guard  to  protect  them  en  route  from 
I  the  attacks  of  the  Sok-po  nomads.  These  must  be  the  same 
aa  the  Si-fans  or  Tangutans  of  Col.  Prschewalsky.  Besides 
these  there  are  said  to  be  other  Sok-po  of  the  tribes  called 
Kalka  and  Tori/ud.  These  nam«8  are  well  known  as  those 
of  Mongol  tribes,  and  therefore  the  name  Sok-po  is  shown 
not  to  be  an  ethnic  distinction.  The  invasion  of  Tibet  by 
Geldao  Tsining,  King  of   the   Zung&r  K41m&ks   (Mongo- 

'  Mjr  bmonted  friend.  Col.  T.  G.  Montgomerie,  pomUd  onl  tbo  identity  of 
Biliog  or  Jiling  (id  Pundit  Noin  Sin^b  culW  it)  with  Siniag-tu,  io  bia  Itcpott 
on  Tnua-HimulRyaD  eiplomtiuiu  donug  1S68. — H.  T. 
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lians),  is  ascribed  to  the  Sok-po  in  the  Tibetan  annals  of 
the  Kings  of  Lad&k  in  my  possession. 

While  considering  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  great  unknown  land  that  stretches  along  the 
north  of  Tibet,  it  is  not  perhaps  out  of  place  to  give  a  few 
items  of  information  regarding  its  more  Western  tracts, 
which  I  obtained  from  some  Lad&ki  Tibetans  who  go  on 
trading  expeditions  each  year. 

From  the  gold-producing  district  of  Thok-Jalung  north  of 
the  Upper  Indus,  now  well  known  through  the  labours  of  Gol. 
Montgomerie's  Pandits,  my  informants  state  that  they  travel 
northwards  for  four  days  of  fast  travelling  to  get  to  a  place 
called  Jing-Chen  Jing-Chun,  where  a  tribe  of  so-called 
KergiSs  live  in  fifty  or  sixty  tents,  under  their  chief,  Skarma- 
Angdu.  The  name  of  the  tribe  is  interesting  in  connexion 
with  the  statement  mentioned  above  of  the  Kirghiz  bdng  one 
of  the  tribes  haunting  the  deserts  west  of  Sining.  These  Ker- 
gi^s,  however,  are  Buddhists.  They  own  many  sheep  (of  the 
Tibetan  breed)  and  yaks ;  they  dress  like  the  Lh&sa  people, 
and  wear  their  hair  loose  but  cut  across  the  forehead,  as  was 
mentioned  by  my  Saldri  informants  in  the  case  of  the  Khun^ 
mo  tribe.  The  women  wear  their  hair  also  loose,  with  rough 
turquoises  in  it,  and  my  informants  imitated  the  motion  with 
which  they  continually  toss  their  heads  to  shake  the  hair 
aside  from  their  faces.  These  people  are  robbers  of  travellers, 
excepting  such  as  make  arrangements  for  protection  with 
their  chief.  They  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  district  (Jov- 
emor  of  Gartok,  as  rent  for  the  pastures  which  they  occupy. 
In  winter  they  migrate  further  to  the  north.  In  their 
summer  quarters  there  is  a  salt  lake  with  no  outlet,  fed  by 
streams  of  sweet  water. 

From  this  tribe's  summer  quarters  a  two  or  three  days* 
journey  north  by  east  leads  to  Kir^^^,  the  abode  of  a  tribe 
more  barbarous  than  the  Kergies.  Each  man  wears  two 
swords  and  carries  a  lance  and  a  gun.  They  are  very 
murderous.  Xo  traders  go  to  them  without  first  obtaining 
security  and  a  pass  from  their  Chief,  Makhpon  N&mgyaL 
They  number  some  200  tents. 
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In  another  direction  to  the  north  of  the  Kergi^a,  but 
slightly  more  to  the  westward  than  the  last,  three  days'  fast 
riding  takes  one  to  Hordum,^  where  are  some  thirty  tents. 
Here  there  are  better  people  under  a  chief  named  Hor-pal^. 
They  dress  like  Yarkandis  and  own  dumha  sheep  (the  broad- 
tailed  kind  bred  in  Turkistan).  They  wear  no  pig-tails,  but 
their  hair  is  cut  across  the  forehead.  Their  northernmost 
grazing  grounds  adjoin  those  of  the  people  of  Xhoten  in 
Eastern  Turkistan.  To  these  more  northern  grounds  they 
go  in  winter,  and  find  them  wanner  than  their  southern 
haunts.  This  would  indicate  that  they  must  be  beyond  the 
axis  of  greatest  elevation,  and  that  the  ground  gets  lower  to 
the  northward.  Tlieir  summer  quarters  are  on  the  high 
plateau,  for  they  have  lakes  without  outlets  fed  by  streams  of 
fresh  water.  They  pay  tribute  to  no  one.  They  profess  to 
be  Buddhists,  but  they  have  no  limas  and  their  religion  is 
very  doubtful.  They  eat  no  vegetable  food,  being  unable  to 
obtain  any,  and  they  feed  their  horses  in  winter  on  meat. 
This  is  a  custom  mentioned  by  Mirza  Haidar  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  prevailing  in  Tibet  generally.  Their  horses  are 
largo  compared  with  the  ponies  of  Tibet,  and  very  active. 
They  gallop  up  and  down  the  steepest  mountain  sides,  and 
are  reported  to  attack  travellers  by  charging  down  on  them 
from  all  sides  at  a  given  signal,  with  lances  couched,  and  with 
these  they  are  said  to  lift  and  carry  off  the  property  of  their 
victims  without  alighting,  if  no  resistance  is  offered.  If  the 
travellers  show  fight,  they  are  overpowered,  tied  up  hands 
and  feet,  and  left  thus  in  the  desert.  All  these  tribes  are  said 
to  talk  the  Tibetan  language  but  with  slight  differences. 

The  Tibetan  traders  only  visit  them  in  their  summer  or 
more  southern  quarters.  They  are  said  to  be  soraetimea 
attacked  themselves  by  the  Chokchu  Kaba,'  a  more  powerfid 
tribe  living  further  north  but  regarding  whom  I  could 
obtain  no  information. 


'  The  Eitghii  of  Sunjn  enremo  the  name  "Eonlum  E&lc"  as  that  of  tbe 
district  wbere  ibe  Titrkuid  River  lows  itulf.    Cnn  there  tw  unj  o 
tweeB  thi*  name  anil  "Hordam"  given  ahove? 

■  Eafa  a  the  name  of  a  guld-fiekl  cut  al  Eboton. 
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It  is  a  curious  ciroumstance,  showing  the  insecurity  of  the 
country  beyond  the  borders  of  Lad&k,  that  the  traders  who 
go  thence  to  the  T'hok- Jalung  gold-fields  and  beyond,  leave 
any  ponies  they  may  have,  at  the  last  Lad&k  yiUage,  and 
proceed  with  the  hardy  donkeys  of  the  country  only.  This 
they  do  in  order  to  avoid  tempting  the  robbers  (who  are 
known  under  the  general  name  of  Chak-pa).  These  people 
would  steal  their  horses,  but  donkeys  are  not  sufficiently 
swift  to  enable  them  to  go  off  rapidly,  and  they  will  not  be 
troubled  to  rob  the  traders  of  their  goods  unless  they  can  at 
the  same  time  supply  themselves  with  beasts  to  carry  them 
away  on. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  compared  the 
specimens  of  the  so-called  Sok-po  language  of  Northern 
Tibet,  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,  with  tiie  list  of  K&lmfik 
words,  given  by  Dr.  Bellew  in  the  Beport  of  the  Mission  to 
Yarkand  under  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth,  K.  C.  S.  I.  Allowing  for 
the  slight  differences  in  the  way  in  which  different  inquirers 
catch  the  sounds  of  an  unknown  dialect,  and  represent  it  in 
Roman  characters,  and  also  for  the  probability  of  the  same 
thing  having  more  than  one  word  to  express  it,  the  general 
agreement  is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
both  the  same  language.  This  confirms  the  identification  of 
the  Sok-po  (proper)  of  Tibetan  informants,  with  the  K&Im&ks 
of  Musulmdn  (Turk)  writers.  But  the  former  term  seems 
to  bo  extended,  as  mentioned  above,  to  the  Si-fan  nomads, 
who  are  Tibetans  by  language.  Probably  the  term  is  used, 
like  that  of  Scythian  by  classical  writers,  to  include  many 
nomad  tribes  of  different  races. 
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Art.  XVI. — Geological  Notes  on  the  River  Imlm.  By  Gkiffin 
W.  Vyse,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Executive  Engineer, 
P.W.D.,  Panjab. 

Of  all  the  treacherous  streams  in  the  world,  perhaps  none 
can  surpass  the  River  Indus.  Its  extraordinary  changes, 
mutations,  and  wanderings,  are  proverbial,  and  the  terror 
of  all  who  live  on  its  banks,  as  life  and  property  are 
never  safe,  particularly  when  the  river  is  in  flood,  when 
it  seems  to  run  rampant,  and  is  altogether  uncontrollable 
in  its  onward  rush.  Nowhere  is  it  more  erratic  in  its 
mutations  than  in  the  section  I  intend  to  deal  with  here. 
It  has,  from  tfae  earliest  of  times  in  which  we  have  any 
record  of  its  eccentric  changes,  defied  alike  all  the  native 
and  British  engineering  skill  at  band,  to  keep  it  within  its 
restricted  channels.  From  a  short  distance  below  the  range 
of  mountains  of  Kohistan,  where  it  receives  the  additional 
waters  of  Kabul  and  Oomal,  and,  further  south,  the  hill 
torrents  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  Suleiman  Range,  on  our 
Belooch  frontier,  it  passes  through  a  low  flattish  country ; 
its  fall  along  this  section  of  its  course  varying  from  five  feet 
per  mile,  higher  up,  to  about  one  foot  per  mile  at  its  junction 
of  the  Punjnud — or  united  streams  of  the  Punjab  rivers. 
Along  this  reach  it  la  intercepted  here  and  there  by  belts  of 
high  impenetrable  jungle,  broken,  occasionally  by  rich  fertile 
tracts,  whiL'h  it,  again,  leaves  for  barren  sandy  deserts  and 
uncultivated  waste  lands. 

For  half  the  year  it  is,  above  the  Punjnud,  a  comparatively 
Bmall  stream,  with  a  minimum  discharge  of  20,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  but,  during  the  fierce  heat  of  the  Punjab  hot 
weather,  it  swells  into  a  river  of  enormous  magnitude,  over- 
sowing its  banks  and  inundating  miles  of  the  surrounding 
country,  through  which  it  passes.  It  varies  its  discharge 
from  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  almost  incalculable 
volume  of  500,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  height  of  its 
flood.     This  enormouB  swelling  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
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rainfall,  as  the  area  of  its  catcliment-basin  lies  almost 
wholly  beyond  the  influence  of  the  monsoon  or  equinoctial 
current,  as  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  the  far-off  Hima- 
layas during  the  summer  months — a  fact  clearly  shown  by  the 
discolouration  of  it«  waters.  The  fine  impalpable  mud  held  in 
suspension  which  is  brought  down  by  the  River  Indus  deposits 
itself,  on  the  Telocity  decreasing  to  1*85  feet  per  second.  The 
substance  of  this  silt  is  generally  composed  of  minute  particles 
of  clay,  slate,  and  sand,  charged  with  a  vast  amount  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  of  micaceous,  talcose,  and  chloritio  schists, 
and  of  the  aggregation  of  water-worn  particles  derived  from 
pre-existing  rocks,  from  the  lofty  ranges  to  the  North ;  occa- 
sionally gold  grains,  chloritic,  and  argillaceous  slates  in  minute 
particles,  quartzitic  compounds,  gneiss-rock,  granitoid  schists 
and  other  mineral  substances  are  also  to  be  observed. 

After  the  first  freshet,  a  large  proportion  of  Sirkandar  grass 
seed  is  brought  down — a  grass  which  grows  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  possesses  extraordinary  powers  of  vitality,  and  from 
its  nature  will  grow  anywhere.  Thus,  it  is  a  most  useful 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.  The  final  flood  of  the  season 
brings  down  a  vast  quantity  of  lei  and  tolah  seed,  and  debris 
mingled  with  the  silt.  This  deposit  of  silt  forms  the  richest 
possible  manure,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  covering  the 
lands  thus  receive,  after  the  season's  floods  have  subsided, 
the  rabbi  (or  winter)  crops  would  be  poor  indeed.  I  have 
made  certain  experiments  in  order  to  find  the  turbidity  of  the 
water,  at  certain  seasons  and  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
changes  are  most  marked,  and  the  proportion  of  silt  to  water 
in  naming  currents  of  the  Indus,  with  the  following  result :— 
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There  is  no  single  reach  of  the  main  stream  which  is 
straight  for  a  thousand  feet.  That  is  to  say,  if  its  banks  do 
not  curve  and  twist  every  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  its 
Btrcam  will  rebound  from  left  bank  to  right  in  the  most  per- 
sistent manner  possible;  and  it  follows  this  law  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles  through  Sind.  What  is  very  noteworthy, 
when  the  river  is  thus  acting,  la  the  variable  way  in  which 
it  discards  the  silt  on  the  side  on  which  it  regurgitates ; 
erosion  and  retrogression  of  level  going  on  where  it  impinges. 

The  low  valleys  and  dips  along  the  Belooch  Hills  are 
andoubtedly  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  Indus,  which  at 
some  time  or  other  has  been  here ;  for  whatever  inequalities 
of  surface  may  have  originally  directed  tho  waters  into  their 
channels,  all  the  subsequent  deepening,  scooping  out,  and 
widening,  of  ravines  and  glens,  or  filling  up  the  same,  have 
been  owing  to  the  erosive  action  of  running  water,  laden  with 
sand,  gravel,  silt,  and  other  triturating  lUbrig.  This  opinion 
I  have  formed  after  careful  study,  and  from  observations 
made  along  the  catchment-basin  of  the  Indus  flanking  the 
Selooch  hills,  and  the  same  idea  has  been  borne  out  bv  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  reliable  authorities.  The  sub- 
stratum of  the  vast  sandy  tracts  and  boundless  arid  plains  in 
the  Eajanpur  vicinity,  and  again  of  that  great  waste  beyond 
Dera-Qhazi-Khan,  in  the  direction  of  Harrund  to  Dera- 
Ismail-Khan,  all  tend  to  prove  this  theory.  The  borings 
which  have  at  various  times  been  made  along  this  reach  are 
almost  identical,  and  the  diSerent  layers  of  deposit  year  after 
year,  or  flood  after  flood,  are  clearly  distinguishable.  Some  of 
the  Lagan  chiefs  have  carried  their  wells  down  60  and  7U  feet 
near  the  Belooch  Hills,  and  the  various  strata  through  which 
these  wells  pass  are  precisely  the  same :  (i)  the  depth  of  tho 
surface  covering,  (ii)  the  layer  of  sand,  (iii)  the  seam  of  fine 
clay,  then  {iv)  a  stratum  of  coarser  sand,  below  which  is  (v) 
a  band  of  clay,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes 
as  hard  as  earthenware,  and  makes  most  escellent  pottery. 
The  State  Railway  Engmeers  have  carried  their  wells  down 
107  feet  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  existing  bed,  at  a 
site  about  90  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  nearest  point 
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of  the  Belooch  Hills.  At  68  feet  below  the  bed,  they  came 
across  branches  of  trees  and  logs  of  wood,  of  the  Himalayan 
pine ;  at  75  feet  boulders  of  huge  dimensions,  and  pieces  of 
quartz,  granite,  etc.  At  82  feet  the  formation  was  entirely 
different,  and  from  the  minute  organic  remains  which  were 
met  with  at  this  depth  the  scour  could  never  have  reached 
this  point. 

The  bays  so  common  along  the  soft  shores  of  the  Indus 
are  due  to  the  action  of  whirlpools,  which  eat  terribly  into 
banks,  scour  the  bed,  and  change  the  course  of  the  river  far 
more  than  the  high  floods.  Where  the  river  impinges,  and 
the  channel  is  at  all  confined,  the  danger  is  considerably 
increased,  particularly  where  the  banks  are  baked,  and 
broken  up  in  sections,  and  caked  from  the  fierce  heat ;  when 
great  masses  fall  over,  with  a  loud  report,  into  the  river. 
Whirlpools  are  caused  by  retrogression  of  level,  backward 
or  imderground  flow,  cross  or  double  currents  meeting  some- 
times by  a  sharp  spur  jutting  out  into  the  stream,  and 
bringing  about  an  increased  velocity  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  main  stream.  The  sand  along  some  of  the  worst 
reaches  of  the  Indus,  is  of  a  very  friable  nature,  but  in 
certain  sections  of  the  higher  sand  embankments,  on  the 
Sheru  and  Mozuffergurh  Ghat  side  for  instance,  where  the 
whirlpools  were  continually  showing  themselves,  and  where 
the  erosion  had  been  most  actively  at  work,  the  accumulated 
deposit  of  last  year,  where  it  was  some  feet  in  depth,  was 
unlike  the  other  sand  of  the  opposite  shore,  being  firm,  hard, 
and  compact.  Each  freshet  or  flood  seemed  to  have  brought 
down  an  entirely  different  stratum  of  deposit;  here  and  there 
were  intercepted  veins  of  clay,  varying  in  depth,  colour  and 
solidity,  not  always  lying  parallel,  but  twisting,  curving, 
and  bending,  occasionally  showing  sharp  dips  and  angles 
from  the  other  lines,  but  all  finally  meeting  towards  a  centre. 
I  attribute  such  formation  to  the  action  of  whirlpools  which 
have  gradually  spent  themselves  out. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  by  certain  engineers 
have  finally  established,  in  the  best-authenticated  manner, 
facts  which  prove  that  the  bed  of  the  Indus  (like  many  other 
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of  the  Punjab  rivers)  ia  undergoing  great  changes ;  that  it 
ia  becoming  higher  in  the  Punjab,  and  falling  or  scouring 
out  lower  down  in  the  Sind  country  and  towards  its  junction 
with  the  sea.  Viviani,  the  well-known  hydraulic  engineer, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  elevation  of  beds  of  rivers :  "  But 
the  bottom  of  the  >iew  river,  being  composed  of  /resh  and 
tettewioM  earth,  can  never  be  perceptibh/  subverted  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  waters,  which  in  high  floods  will  flow 
over  it  in  parallel  directions : "  and,  hence,  there  would  remain 
no  hope  that,  by  means  of  a  great  fall,  the  coarse  sands,  thrown 
into  the  new  bed  by  the  tributaries,  might  be  more  readily 
triturated  and  detached  from  the  bottom,  thus  causing  great 
obstruction  of  the  canals  and  irrigation  cuts  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  constantly  increasing  risk  of  the  embankments. 
Manfredi  lays  down  as  a  proposition,  "That  the  greater  the 
ordinarj'  body  of  water  in  a  river,  the  less  will  bo  the  slope 
of  its  bod  ;  "  and  Ghiglielmini  has  left  us  the  following  more 
precise  rules :  "  The  greater  the  '  quantity '  of  water  that  a 
river  carries,  the  less  will  be  its  fall;  and  the  greater  the 
force  (or  velocity)  of  the  stream,  the  less  will  be  the  slope 
of  the  bed."  The  second  rule  must  be  resolved  as  follows : 
The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  the  less  will  be  the 
declivity  of  tho  bed.  These  rules,  then,  will  finally  resolve 
themselvea  into  this  single  one,  namely :  That  the  slope  of 
the  bottom  of  the  Indus  will  diminish  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  the  body  of  water  is  increased. 

One  may  venture,  then,  to  assert,  that  the  bottom  of 
the  recipient  will  be  equally  established,  above  and  below 
its  junction  {i.e.  point  of  rise  and  fall,  or  change  now 
going  on),  if  the  sines  of  the  slopes  are  reciprocally  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  its  discharge.  It  is  evident 
that  this  scouring  out  and  retrogression  of  level  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  loco!  section,  but  actively  at  work  from  the 
point  of  such  junction.  Zanotti,  Manfredi,  and  lastly  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  have  each  repeated  this  doctrine,  "  So  long 
as  rivers  could  of  themselves  keep  their  mouths  open  on  a 
flat  shore,  the  regurgitations  of  the  tides  would  prevent  any 
ahoala  from  forming  in  the  trunk  lying  above  the  mouth." 
.[SEW  «b™.]  is 
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Frisi  demands  two  conditions  to  insiure  such  an  issue  :  *^  A. 
superabundant  fall,  and  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  general 
level  of  the  country," — conditions  not  to  be  obtained  in  Sind, 
and  therefore  not  possible  for  the  lower  reach  of  the  Indus.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing principles,  which  are  in  themselves  simple  and  clear.  If 
a  river  having  a  permanent  bed  flows  alone  over  a  given  slope ; 
and  if,  after  the  junction  of  a  sudden  change,  the  bottom  of 
the  common  bed  is  found  to  be  composed  of  substances  equalfy 
removable ;  its  bed  may  remain  equally  excavated,  even  with 
a  leiss  slope  than  it  had  before,  when  the  force  which  the 
stream  employs  to  tear  up  the  bottom,  added  to  the  force 
with  which  the  matter  torn  up  runs  on  the  inclined  gradient, 
forms,  before  and  after  the  junction,  an  equal  sum.  ISTow, 
as  the  relative  gravity,  which  determines  the  particles  of  the 
bottom  to  descend,  is  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  plane;  and  as  this  gravity  is  very  little 
difPerent  in  two  planes  whose  inclination  is  nearly  equal 
(whenever  the  question  is  of  inclination  at  such  a  point  as 
near  the  sea  it  is  so  small,  the  relative  force  of  gravity  may 
be  neglected)  ;  therefore,  in  lessening  the  sine  of  the  slope, 
on  which  the  bottom  of  the  solitary  recipient  is  established, 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  or  volume  of  water  by  which  it  is 
increased,  there  would  be  obtained  a  slope  greater  than  is 
necessary  for  the  body  of  the  discharge.  Cutting  away  and 
demolition  of  the  shore  at  the  mouth  is  ever  going  on,  and 
the  millions  and  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  silt  and  debris 
brought  down  by  the  river  when  in  flood  is  forming  additions 
to  the  bottom  where  its  force  ends,  and  that  the  accumula- 
tions being  washed  back  by  the  tide,  clear  of  the  thread  of 
the  stream,  have  no  fixed  place,  until  borne  beyond  the 
influence  of  such  action,  they  sink  to  a  deeper  bottom. 
Retrogression  of  level  here  is  but  local,  and  cannot  afiect 
the  bed  higher  up  in  its  trunk ;  still  less,  the  level  of  the  water 
when  once  it  falls,  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Punjab  will 
show  the  tendency  of  the  five  rivers,  after  leaving  the 
Himalayas,  to  follow  a  south-westerly  course,  and  how  they 
are  all  drawn  towards  the  Indus.     From  the  numerous  dry 
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channels  and  beda  of  old  abandoned  rivers,  to  be  found  in 
the  Montgomery,  Mooltan,  Mozuffergurh,  and  Bhawalpur 
diatricta,  there  cannot  be  the  sraaUest  doubt  that  their  courses 
were  once  more  Boutberly  and  of  greater  length  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  joined  the  Indus  many  miles  lower 
down.  That  they  are  still  obeying  this  law  cannot  be 
donbted  ;  an  evident  indication  that  it  ia  the  wish  of  Nature 
to  send  them  to  a  junction  yet  higher  up,  which  points  to 
some  spot  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Mooltan, 
where  they  may  all  unite.  The  Punjnud  ia  eating  ita  way 
gradually  up  the  Indus,  and  must,  in  time,  reach  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  where  posBibly  the  slope  of  the  country,  the  play,  reach, 
and  discharge,  will  resist  its  united  waters  from  pursuing  a 
higher  point. 

It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  Narra,  or  Hakra,  was 
not  the  old  bed  of  the  Indns.  The  course  of  the  lost  river  may 
be  traced  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  sea.  Evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  ahow  that  the  Hakra  did  not  dry  up  in  con- 
sequence of  any  diminution  of  rainfall  or  failure  of  its 
course ;  but  that  its  waters,  having  ceased  to  flow  in  their 
ancient  bed,  still  6nd  their  way  by  another  channel  to  the 
ocean.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  missing  river  was 
not  the  Indus  nor  the  Gaggar,  nor  the  aaered  Saraawali,  nor 
yet  a  mythic  stream ;  but  was  no  other  than  the  well-known 
Satlaj.  The  Dhora  Pur&n  may  he  traced,  under  difi'ereiit 
names,  from  above  Halla  to  the  liann  of  Kach.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  observed  by  Pottinger  (see  Journal 
Royal  Aaiatic  Society),  this  was  thr  eastern  hranch  of  the 
Intlm,  down  which  Ale.xander  the  Great  sailed  to  the  greut 
lake  and  to  the  sea.  This  also  was  evidenlly  the  eastern  or 
greater  arm  of  the  Mikran,  described  by  Rash  id -ud- dee  n  as 
branching  otF  from  above  Mansura  to  the  east,  to  the  borders 
of  Each,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Sindh  Bagnra  (Elliot, 
Toh  i,  p,  49).  This  ancient  river  bed  is  also  identical  with 
the  Sankra  Nala,  which  was  constituted  by  N4dir  Shah  the 
boundary  between  his  dominioua  and  those  of  the  Emperor 
of  DehU. 

Finally,  in  alluding  to  the  former  greater  moisture  of  the 


;(S4        uu(ti/>(noAL  votes  ok  the  biter  nmrs. 

Ifiwor  pAf t  of  iho  DoabSi  I  do  not  cooBider  that  the 
(if  fiiritiDr  irrcAt  cities  in  sach  parts,  with  a  ooimtrjr  wdl 
|i(i|iiillitiHl,  with  a  fertile,  rich  and  prolific  soil,  capdble  of 
|ilMMtiioli)|{  the  boat  crops,  and  with  vegetation  in  abundanee^ 
|iiH)V«Hi  that  the  rainikll  was  greater  then  than  now;  bat  rather 
that  lh<^  lauds  were  watered  by  inundation  canals,  and  that 
\\\p  |MH^|4t^  understood  and  mastered  a  higher  system  of 
irr()|ali\U\  which  produced  these  results.  The  change  of 
Ih^  r(>rtMMHUirses  higher  up,  however,  laid  waste  enomiooa 
l^'^s^la  \4'  country,  and  the  terrific  sand  storms  firom  Lower 
Hi^via  liaaaing  over  the  parched-up  soil,  soon  swept  away  cul- 
HvHlt^Ui  laid  bare  the  cities,  and  brought  desolation  to  half 
\W  imwiuce,  changing  the  former  bright  picture  of  life, 
k4iH^lyi  and  beauty,  into  one  of  nothing,  but  a  fiery  sandy 
uv««4't,  a  howling,  blank  wilderness. 
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Of  all  the  revolutions  of  modern  times,  none  baa  more 
astonished  tte  world  by  its  Buddenness,  none  has  mot 
with  leaa  opposition  in  its  rapid  advance,  and  none  has 
more  completely  and  more  scornfully  broken  through  every 
tradition  of  former  days,  than  that  which,  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  launched  the  Empire  of  Japan  on  the  path 
of  imitation  of  an  alien  civilization  brought  to  its  shores 
by  the  natives  of  countries  little  better  than  barbarous  at 
a  time  when  Japan  had  already  entered  upon  the  middle 
age  of  her  national  existence.  An  appreciation  of  the 
changes  introduced  (even  within  the  limited  sphere  of  female 
education)  does  not,  however,  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper :  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  such  an  apprecia- 
tion from  degenerating  either  into  a  hymn  of  praise  on  the 
coming  time  of  progress  or  into  an  elegy  on  the  faded  glories 
of  the  age  of  the  quaint,  the  beautiful  and  tlie  picturesque, 
— ^productions  neither  of  which  would  greatly  interest  the 
members  of  a  Society  whose  object  is,  not  the  eliciting  indi- 
vidual and  often  mistaken  opinion,  but  the  collecting  and 
collating  of  facts,  figures,  and  documents. 

Seeing  then,  that,  whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the 
comparative  value  and  the  fitness  to  an  Asiatic  population  of 
the  former  and  the  present  types  of  civilization  in  Japan,  that 
of  bygone  days  must,  from  its  uclikeness  to  European  models, 
present  most  interest  to  the  Antiquary  and  the  Oriental 
echolar;  I  propose,  therefore,  with  as  little  comment  as  is 
necessary,  to  explain  a  few  unfamiliar  terms,  and,  without 
loo  oft«n  referring  to  the  Chinese  authorities  on  which  the 
teaching  of  the  Japanese  moralists  avowedly  rests,  to  give 
some  specimens  of  the  style  of  writings  on  which,  for 
centuries,  the  mind  of  the  female  youth  of  Japan  has  been  fed, 
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premising  that,  of  all  the  diyisions  of  the  native  literature, 
that  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  girls  is  the  only  one  which 
still  continues  to  exert  any  considerable  influence.  While 
the  reign  of  the  Chinese  Classics  has  passed  away  never  to 
return,  and  the  chronicles  of  national  glory  are  all  but  a  sealed 
book  to  the  rising  generation ;  while,  too,  the  study  of  the 
inimitable  ancient  models  of  poetry  and  romance  is  replaced 
by  the  conning  over  translations  of  Mill,  Buckle,  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  far  inferior  literature  composed  for  the  benefit 
of  women  still  retains  a  certain  popularity  among  that  con- 
servative sex.  Still  may  the  "  Greater  Learning  for  Women,*' 
the  ''  Lesser  Learning  for  Women,*'  and  other  similar  moral 
disquisitions,  be  found  in  their  hands,  as,  also,  among  them, 
many  odd,  but  orthodox,  superstitions,  at  which,  even  in  the 
olden  days,  the  men  smiled,  still  count  by  thousands  their 
professed  or  secret  votaries. 

The  form  in  which  the  class  of  literature  at  present  under 
consideration  most  frequently  appears  is  in  that  of  mis- 
cellanies, the  popularity  of  many  of  which  reaches  back  many 
generations.  Such  are  the  Tai-hd  Hiydku-nin  lashu  Moniiji 
no  Nishikiy  the  Wonna  Tu-ahoku  Mibaye  Bun-ko,  the  Jo-kun 
Tama  Bun-ko,  the  Niyo-kun  Kd-kiyd  Woshihe  Kotobukiy  and 
the  Wonna  Tei-kin  0-rai  Tamato-ye  Shd.  Occasionally,  a 
treatise  on  some  of  the  duties  of  women  may  be  found  printed, 
in  smaller  type,  at  the  top  of  the  pages  of  some  favourite 
national  classic,  and  even  in  the  avowed  miscellanies  it  is 
usual  for  the  page  to  be  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
lower  and  larger  [often  a  fac-simile  of  the  running  hand  of 
some  master  of  the  art  of  penmanship]  being  devoted  to 
the  graver,  and  the  smaller  upper  portion  to  the  lighter, 
briefer,  and  more  varied  portions  of  the  contents,  while 
illustrations  invariably  adorn  both  parts.  Thus,  in  the 
gracefully  got  up  "  Tai-hd  Hiyaku-nin  Is-shu  Momiji  no 
Nishikiy^* — the  Hiyaku-nin  Is-shii,  or  "  A  Hundred  Odes  by 
a  Hundred  Poets,**  the  Wonna  Imagaica  (a  set  of  moral 
maxims  for  women),  and  models  of  caligraphy  and  epistolary 
correspondence,  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  while  a  multitude 
of  rules  concerning  dress  and  etiquette,  poems  less  univer- 
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sally  known  and  admired  than  the  "  Hundred  Odee,"  short 
tales  of  filial  piety,  a  classi6cation  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
dreams,  various  useful  and  superstitious  applications  of  the 
calendar,  tables  for  ascertaining  the  time  of  high  and  low 
water,  advice  to  women  approaching  their  confinement,  etc., 
crowd  the  top  of  the  page. 

The  "Hundred  Odes,"  though,  probably,  the  work  which 
Los,   next  to   the   Chinese   Classics,   bad   the  most  lasting 
influence  on  the  national  taste,  need  detain  us  but  for  a  few 
moments.     The  odea  are  all  written  in  the  short  thirty-one 
syllable   measure  which   has,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
been  the  favourite  metre  of  the  poets  of  Japan,  and  were 
collected  from  various  sources  by  the  celebrated  TeUtn  (him- 
Belf  no  mean  versifier)  in  the  year  ad.  1213,  since  which  time 
their  popularity  has  never  waned,  causing  them  to  be  house- 
hold words  even  at  the  present  day,  when  everything  ancient 
is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  native  mind.     They  are  on  the 
most  varied  themes,  having  been   classed  together  for   no 
other  reason  than  that  of  their  lyric  gracefulness,  and  have 
not,  any  of  them,  a  peculiar  applicability  to  the  requirements 
of  the  youthful  female  mind.     Here  are  a  few  specimens, 
with  regard  to  the  rendering   of  which  I  would  only  beg 
those  who  may  have  the  originals  in  their  mind  to  excuse  the 
want  of  literal   translation, — a   fault  hai-d  to  avoid,  when 
taking  up  such  delicate  Oriental  exotics,  and  transplanting 
them  into  our  alien  and  uncongenial  tongue : 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  tender,  vague  regret 
Crowd  on  my  soul,  what  time  I  staod  and  gaze 
On  the  Boft-sbiaing  autumn  moon ; — and  yet, 
Tfot  to  me  only  speaks  her  eilv'ry  haze.* 
I  gnz'd  around  me  to  behold  what  place 
Might  hold  the  cuckoo,  that  with  liquid  cry 
Had  pierc'd  the  gloom: — but  nought  eould  I  descry, 
Save,  in  the  dawn,  the  moon's  pale,  sinking  face.* 
The  following  was  the  answer  given  by  a  court  lady  of  the 
1  olden  times  to  one  of  the  ministers,  who  offered  her  his  arm 
as  a  pillow  when  slio  complained  of  drowsiness  at  an  enter- 
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tainmenty  mod  it  maj  werre  as  an  example  of  the  Japanese 
taste  fiir  seasoning  their  poetzj  with  plqrs  iqKm  winrds: 

For  one  diott  dresB  of  lovi^t  B^pBan  land 
To  ^ive  s  AflSMT  to  €m1  cafamuiy 
Bf  RStxBg  on  As  piDflw  of  flij  Asii^  f 
So!  ■jfinrnaaeiifivtoodesrtbiiie!* 

^Snr^^^  to  the  shore  in  Ann  and  sfint  are  the  thousands 
of  other  rtanias  crowding  die  pages  of  the  women's  mis- 

the  longer  and  more  Taried  poetry  of  pre- 

Bndi  in  them  no  place. 

More  soGd,  bnt,  we  maj  suppose,  less  palatable,  reading  is 

offered  hj  the  "Greater  T/wrning  for  Wcmien,"  the  '' Lesser 

Y^^ywing  Cor  Woasen."  die  "Woman's  Imagawa,''  and  other 

on  the  pecnliar  duties  of  females,  without  at 


leftst  one  of  whidi  none  of  the  miscellanies  would  be  com- 
plete. In  all  I'SBpntiak  diese  wo^s  agree,  the  only  difference 
being  a  alight  one  in  regard  to  the  d^ree  to  which  the 
lemale  inldkct  k  trodden  upon  and  insulted*  All  equally 
deriTe  their  KHpiradon  from  the  Chinese  Classics,  though  it 
wonld  W  a  misSake  to  suppose  that  the  ''  Greater  Learning 
f;>r  Women  "  bi»rs  any  analogy  either  in  style  or  treatment 
to  T'i^  ^  Greas  Learmng/* — that  grand  and  inimitable  monu- 
mien^  of  Chioeee  genius^  All  are  written  in  plain  Japanese, 
vvoipreii^nsiMi?  to  the  feeblest  female  capacity,  and  offer 
R^:h^r  compUoation  of  matter  nor  ambiguity  of  language. 
Th^e  *"  luMiipiwa  for  Women"  and  the  "  Greater  Learning  for 
Wv«K^n "  niAv  serre  as  types  of  this  class  of  productions. 
Th^  K^rtti^r  b  founded  on  a  set  of  maxims  composed  in  the  year 
K.xv  1 4^  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  by  the  Daimiyd  Imagawa, 
whv^  tui^t  be  termed  the  Chesterfield  of  Japan.  It  may  be 
ciuxi  **  clwir^cleristic  of  Eastern  ways  of  thought,  that  the 
^%\\  ^bAX^  attention  is  directed  to  the  administration  of  his 
e^(^u*^  receiw*  no  adrice  whatever  as  to  those  conjugal 
\\'^>^^K*a*  which  form  the  burden  of  the  girl's  instructions. 
I'ho  .^u^hxvr  aiul  the  date  of  the  original  composition  of  the 
'^  IvttA^w*  &>r  Women  *'  are  alike  unknown. 

»  No,  67. 
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The  Imaoawa  for  Women. 
TbiDgs  a.  woman  should  gtiard  against: 

1. — Aji  obstinate  Erame  of  mind,  anil  the  (coiueqnent)  misappre- 
hension of  the  "  way  "  in  whiuh  &  woman  should  walk, 

2. — Useleasly  frequenting  temples,  vhen  young,  for  the  soke  of 
amusement. 

8. — Omitting  to  correct  any  faults  on  the  plea  of  their  being 
venial,  and  then  venting  her  displeaaure  on  others  when 
detected, 

4. — Indiscreetly  publishing  to  strangers  matters  even  of  grave 
importance. 

6. — Forgetfulness  of  the  immense  benehts  received  &om  parents, 
and  neglect  of  filial  piety. 

6, — Traasgreasing  the  divinDly  established  order  by  thinking 
lightly  of  her  husband,  ajid  being  puffed  up  with  indi- 
vidual pride. 

7. — Envying  others  who,  though  prosperous,  are  wicked. 

8. — Despising  others  who,  though  poor,  are  honest, 

9. — Giving  herself  up  to  pleasure,  and  constantly  calling  in  blind 

muaiciana,'  or  being  addicted  to  sight-seeing. 
10. — Initability,  and  the  nursing  of  a  jealous  disposition,  all  un- 
abashed at  the  thought  of  the  ridicole  that  will  ensue. 
1 1. — Allowing  herself  to  be  led  tiairuy  by  superficial  (lit.  apt-lite) 
feminine  cleverness  into  the  bublt  of  constantly  sutimiug 

13. — Gossiping  interference  in  other  people's  affairs,  and  taking 

pleasure  in  the  discomfort  thus  caused. 
13. — Extreme  splendour  in   her    own  dress  and  other  articles, 

while  her  attendants  are  left  in  ugliness. 
14. — Disregard  of  the  proper  distinctions  of  rank,  and  a  blind 

attachment  to  her  own  caprice. 
15. — Magnifying  the  shortcomings  of  others,  and  being  filled  with 

the  thought  of  her  own  wisdom. 
16. — Drawing  near  to  the  persons  of  priests  and  monks,  if  she 

should  ever  have  occasion  to  receive  them,' 


I  Till  utiDut  the  begiaiiiD^  of  Uie  preMut  et'ntury,  mosiG  vaa  almost  Entirely  in 
Ihe  haacie  nl  the  blind.    The  ciutoni  tlien  gridiuillf  changed. 

'  I'riMtt  and  mnuki,  on  account  of  their  wicchI  cbaiacter,  had  the  right  oE  entry 
to  llie  wumim't)  sparliavntii,  which  wire  bured  agaiost  nil  uthui  of  their  bcx,  u- 
Gviilia);  the  ncareat  rrlntioni.  Msnv  vera  Ilie  Maudala  to  whiob  tliii  ciulam  gave 
iiM,  cten  within  the  very  walls  of  tae  falkce. 
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17. — Ignorance  of  what  becomes  her  position,  manifested  either 
by  excess  of  ostentation  or  excess  of  simplicity. 

18. — ^Failing  to  discriminate  the  good  and  the  bad  points  in  her 
subordinates,  and  treating  them  in  a  wrong  manner. 

19. — Laying  herself  open  to  blame  by  being  neglectful  of  her 
father-in-law  or  of  her  mother-in-law. 

20. — ^Neglecting  her  step-children,  all  unabashed  at  the  thought 
of  the  derision  such  conduct  excites. 

21. — ^Undue  familiarity  with  any  man,  even  if  he  be  a  near  kins- 
man. 

22. — ^Hating  those  that  walk  in  the  "way,"  and  loving  the  com- 
panions who  flatter  her. 

23. — ^Rudeness  to  guests  by  passing  on  to  them  the  displeasure 
(caused  by  some  private  grievance). 

The  foregoing  warnings  are  to  be  made  the  object  of 
constant  meditation ;  for,  though  neither  new  nor  startling, 
they  are  none  the  less  worthy  of  regard.  With  respect,  then, 
to  her  household  duties,  a  woman  should  apply  herself  in  all 
sincerity  to  the  task  of  subordinating  herself  in  every  parti- 
cular to  her  husband,  whose  will  is  law.  For  know  that 
Heaven,  the  Active  Principle,  is  strong :  this  is  the  "  way  " 
of  man.  Earth,  the  Passive  Principle,  is  weak :  this  is  the 
"  way  "  of  woman.  Seeing  that  the  subjection  of  the  Passive 
to  the  Active  element  is  the  natural  law  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  "  way  "  of  husbands  and  wives  is  to  be 
formed  after  the  pattern  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  wife  who 
would  walk  in  this  "  way  "  must  reverence  her  husband  as  if 
he  were  Heaven  itself.  Let  her,  therefore,  from  her  earliest 
j'^ears,  cultivate  the  friendship  of  such  as  are  of  a  gentle  and 
sincere  disposition ;  and  let  her  never,  even  for  an  instant, 
associate  with  vicious  or  low-bred  companions.  How  faithful 
is  the  saying  that,  "  as  water  takes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  placed,  so  is  a  man's  disposition  determined  by  the 
character  of  his  associates ! "  Therefore  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  of  old  that  she  who  would  govern  her  household 
must  begin  by  loving  what  is  right ;  and  she  must  be  ever  on 
her  guard,  mindful  of  the  saying  that  "  if  thou  wouldst 
know  whether  a  man  be  virtuous  or  wicked,  ask  who  are  his 
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favourite  companions."'  It  tag  been  said  that  eho  who 
follows  only  her  own  will  and  her  own  caprice  will  bring 
trouble  into  her  household:  therefore  (the  virtuous  woman) 
must,  night  and  morning,  turn  her  glance  inward,  that  she 
may  flee  the  evil,  and  yield  herself  up  to  the  good,  IIumaQ 
beings  are  bom  perfect  in  all  the  five  cardinal  virtueB,'  and 
the  distinction  that  aft-erwards  arise-s  between  the  virtuons  and 
the  wicked  proceeds  solely  from  the  influences  to  which  they 
respectively  lay  themaelvea  open.'  For  this  reason,  boys  are 
put  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  from  whom  they  may  learn 
how  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety.  But  among 
women  education  is  so  rare  that  ignorance  of  the  very 
existence  of  a  moral  code  which  they  should  obey,  as  well 
as  obstinacy  and  perversity,  arc,  alas !  but  too  common. 
Seeing  that  a  woman's  destiny  soon  leads  her  to  another 
home,  where  she  passes  under  her  husband's  control,  and  has 
to  minister  to  her  father-in-law  and  to  her  mother-in-law, 
the  greatest  of  all  her  duties  is  to  be  unwearying  in  the 
practice  of  filial  piety  towardfi  the  father  and  mother  with 
whom  she  is  to  dwell  for  so  brief  a  space.  Few  are  they, 
who,  instead  of  spending  all  their  time  in  powdering  their 
faces  and  adorning  their  hair  and  persons,  devote  themselves 
to  correcting  the  crookednesses  of  their  hearts.  She  that 
possesses  a  sincere  and  contented  spirit  need  never  be  ashamed, 
even  though  she  be  fallen  frora  her  high  estate.  She  that  ia 
perverse  will  encounter  the  disdain  of  all  thoughtful  persons, 
even  though  she  be  possessed  of  countless  wealth.  Here  is 
the  general  rule  whereby  a  woman  may  know  whether  she  be 
good  or  whether  she  be  evil :  if  her  husband  is  pleased,  she 
may  rest  assured  that  she  is  virtuous ;  if  he  be  unquiet  and 
irritable,  she  may  be  certain  that  it  is  sho  herself  who  is  at 
fault.  Afl  for  the  ruling  of  her  servants,  she  must,  by  in- 
quiring into  every  detail,  imitate  the  sun  and  moon,  that 
shine  alike  on  all  plants  and  trees,  on  all  lands  and  countries, 


1  Cf  tbeSpuiish:  tl: 
'  Tib.  Humanity,  Cprighmess,  Propriet 
*  This  pBBSiig;e  of  ilsulf  eufflecB  '     ' 
rolad  the  JapaneM  mind. 


qui£ii  anda«,  T  te  ilM  quif n  tcct. 
"ropriety,  Wist'  '  "* 

bhov  bow  con 
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and  she  most  treat  her  attendants  each  according  to  her  parti- 
ctdar  disposition. 


Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  "  Imagawa  for  Women."  I 
next  transcribe  the  "  Greater  Learning  for  Women,"  one  of 
the  productions  of  that  voluminous  writer  £ahibara  Tokushin, 
who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries : 

The  Greater  Learning  for  Women. 

Seeing  that  it  is  a  girl's  destiny,  on  reaching  womanhood, 
to  go  to  a  new  home,  and  live  in  submission  to  her  father-in- 
law  and  mother-in-law,  it  is  even  more  incumbent  upon  her 
than  it  is  on  a  boy  to  receive  with  all  reverence  her  parents' 
instructions.  Should  her  parents,  through  excess  of  tender- 
ness, allow  her  to  grow  up  self-willed,  she  will  infallibly  show 
herself  capricious  in  her  husband's  house,  and  thus  alienate 
his  affection,  while,  if  her  father-in-law  be  a  man  of  correct 
principles,  the  girl  will  find  the  yoke  of  these  principles  in- 
tolerable :  she  will  hate  and  decry  her  father-in-law ;  and  the 
end  of  these  domestic  dissensions  will  be  her  dismissal  &om 
her  husband's  house,  and  the  covering  of  herself  with  igno- 
miny. The  parents,  forgetting  the  faulty  education  they 
gave  her,  may,  indeed,  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  father-in-law. 
But  they  will  be  in  error;  for  the  whole  disaster  should 
rightly  be  attributed  to  the  faulty  education  the  girl  received 
from  her  parents. 

More  precious  in  a  woman  is  a  virtuous  heart  than  a  face 
of  beauty.  The  vicious  woman's  heart  is  ever  excited ;  she 
glares  wildly  around  her,  she  vents  her  anger  on  others,  her 
words  are  harsh  and  her  accent  vulgar ;  when  she  speaks  it 
is  to  set  herself  before  others,  to  upbraid  others,  to  envy 
others,  to  be  puffed  up  with  individual  pride,  to  jeer  at 
others,  to  outdo  others, — sJl  things  at  variance  with  the 
"  way  "  in  which  a  woman  should  walk.  The  only  qualities 
that  befit  a  woman  are  gentle  obedience,  chastity,  mercy,  and 
quietness. 
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From  her  earliest  youth,  a  prl  elioiild  observe  the  line  of 
demarcatioti  separating  women  Irom  men;  and  never,  even  for 
an  instant,  should  she  be  allowed  to  see  or  bear  the  least  im- 
propriety. The  customs  of  antiquity  did  not  allow  men  and 
women  to  sit  in  the  same  apartment,^  to  keep  their  wearing 
apparel  in  the  same  place,"  to  bathe  in  the  same  place,'  or  to 
pass  to  each  other  anything  directly  from  hand  to  hand.'  A 
woman  going  abroad  at  nigbt  must  in  all  cases  carry  a 
lighted  lamp;*  and  (not  to  Bpeak  of  strangers)  she  must 
obaervo  a  certain  distance  in  her  relations  even  with  her 
husband  and  with  her  brethren.  In  our  days,  the  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  ignoring  all  rules  of  this  nature,  behave 
themselves  disorderly;  they  contaminate  their  reputation, 
and  bring  down  reproach  upon  the  he.ads  of  their  parents  and 
their  brethren,  and  spend  their  whole  lives  in  an  unprofitable 
manner.  Is  not  this  truly  lamentable  P  It  ia  written,  like- 
wise, in  the  "Lesser  Learning,"  that  a  woman  must  form  no 
friendship  and  no  intimacy  except  when  ordered  to  do  so  by 
her  parents  or  by  the  "middleman."'  Even  at  the  peril  of 
her  life,  must  she  harden  her  heart  like  rock  or  metal,  and 
observe  the  rules  of  propriety. 

In  China,^  marriage  is  called  returning,  for  the  reason  that 
a  woman  must  consider  her  husband's  home  as  her  own,  and 
that,  when  she  marries,  she  is  therefore  returning  to  her  own 
home.  However  low  and  needy  may  be  her  husband's 
position,  she  must  find  no  fault  with  him,  hut  consider  the 
poverty  of  the  household  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give 
her  as  the  ordering  of  an  unpropitious  fate.  The  Sage  of 
old  taught  that,  once  married,  she  must  never  leave  her 
husband's  house.'     Should  she  forsake  the  "way,"  and  be 

1  See  tto  "  Record  of  Rites"  (^   fg),  I2th  book,  37lli  chapter. 

'  See  ditto,  30th  ohsp, 

'  See  ditto,  12th  chap.,  irheteia  it  is  set  fortli  tb*t,  when  a  vomati  (except  nn 
tome  ceremoDiikl  occnsions)  has  to  pisMnt  uijthing  to  n  man,  she  miut  either  put 
it  into  a  box,  or  elae  place  it  on  die  giound  loi  him  to  take  np. 

*  See  ditto,  tasae  chap. 

*  See  the  "Record  of  Rites,"  Irt  Tiook, *2nd  chap.  In  Kencini,  a  rinulnr 
precqil  may  be  foond.  All  marriogea  in  Japan  being  mariaga  ir  com-manee,  the 
"  middlemaii,''  or  negociator  between  tbs  two  families,  plajs  a  great  part. 

*  See  the  Book  of  Oda  (^   |^,part  1,  Isl  book,  Tth  ode,  2nd  stoma. 
)  See  the  «  Record  of  Rites,"  lith  book,  24lh  chaptw. 
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divorced,  shame  shall  cover  her  till  her  latest  hour.  With 
regard  to  this  point,  there  are  seven  faults,  which  are  termed 
"the  Seven  Beasons  for  Divorce":^  (i)  a  woman  shall  be 
divorced  for  disobedience  to  her  father-in-law  or  mother-in- 
law;  (ii)  a  woman  shall  be  divorced  if  she  fail  to  bear  children, 
the  reason  for  this  rule  being,  that  women  are  sought  in 
marriage  for  the  purpose  of  giving  men  posterity;  a  barren 
woman  should,  however,  be  retained  if  her  heart  is  virtuous 
and  her  conduct  correct  and  free  from  jealousy,  in  which  case 
a  child  of  the  same  blood  must  be  adopted ;  neither  is  there 
any  just  cause  for  a  man  to  divorce  a  barren  wife,  if  he  have 
children  by  a  concubine;  (iii)  lewdness  is  a  reason  for 
divorce ;  (iv)  jealousy  is  a  reason  for  divorce ;  (v)  leprosy,  or 
any  like  foul  disease,  is  a  reason  for  divorce ;  (vi)  a  woman 
shall  be  divorced,  who,  by  talking  overmuch,  and  prattling 
disrespectfully,  disturbs  the  harmony  of  relations,  and  brings 
trouble  on  her  household;  (vii)  a  woman  shall  be  divorced 
who  is  addicted  to  stealing.  All  the  "Seven  Beasons  for 
Divorce  "  were  taught  by  the  Sage.  A  woman,  once  married, 
and  then  divorced,  has  wandered  from  the  "way,"  and  is 
covered  with  the  greatest  shame,  even  if  she  should  enter  into 
a  second  union  with  a  man  of  wealth  and  position. 

It  is  the  chief  duty  of  a  girl  living  in  the  parental 
house  to  practise  filial  piety  towards  her  father  and  mother. 
But,  after  marriage,  her  chief  duty  is  to  honour  her  father- 
in-law  and  mother-in-law, — to  honour  them  beyond  her  own 
father  and  mother, — to  love  and  reverence  them  with  all 
ardour,  and  to  tend  them  with  every  practice  of  filial  piety. 
While  thou  honourest  thine  own  parents,  think  not  lightly 
of  thy  father-in-law !  Never  should  a  woman  fail,  night  and 
morning,  to  pay  her  respects  to  her  father-in-law  and  mother- 
in-law.  Never  should  she  be  remiss  in  performing  any 
duties  they  may  require.  With  all  reverence  must  she  carry 
out,  and  never  rebel  against,  her  father-in-law's  ^  commands. 
On  every  point  she  must  inquire  of  her  father-in-law  and 

1  All  this  passage  is  amplified  from  the  ^   |^  j||^ . 

2  See  the  "  Record  of  Rites,"  12th  book,  11th  chap. 
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raotlier-in-law,^  and  abandon  herself  to  tlieir  direction.  Even 
if  thy  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  be  pleased  to  hate  and 
vilify  thee,  be  not  angry  with  them,  and  murmur  not  I  If 
thou  carry  piety  towards  them  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
minister  to  them  in  all  sincerity,  it  cannot  be  but  that  they 
will  end  by  being  friendly  to  thee, 

A  woman  has  nu  particular  lord.-  She  mnst  look  on  her 
husband  as  her  lord,  and  must  servo  him  with  all  worship  and 
reverence,  not  despising  or  thinking  lightly  of  him.  Tho 
great  lifo-long  duty  of  a  woman  is  obedience,*  In  her 
dealings  with  her  husband,  both  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance and  the  style  of  her  address  should  be  courteous, 
humble,  and  conciliafary,  never  peevish  and  intractable, 
never  rude  and  arrogant :  that  should  be  a  woman's  first  and 
chiefest  care.  When  the  husband  issues  his  instructions,  the 
wife  must  never  disobey  them.  In  doubtful  cases,  she  should 
inquire  of  her  husband,  and  obediently  follow  his  commands. 
If  ever  her  husband  should  inquire  of  her,  she  should  answer 
to  the  point : — to  answer  in  a  careless  fashion  were  a  mark  of 
rudeness.  Should  her  husband  be  roused  at  any  time  to 
anger,  she  must  obey  him  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  not 
set  herself  up  against  him  in  anger  and  disputatiousness,  A 
woman  should  look  on  her  husband  as  if  he  were  Heaven 
itfielf,  and  never  weary  of  thinking  how  she  may  yield  to  her 
husband,  and  thus  escape  the  celestial  castigation. 

As  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  are  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  a  woman's  husband,  they  deserve  all  her  reverence. 
Should  she  lay  herself  open  to  the  ridicule  and  dislike  of  her 
husband's  kindred,  she  would  offend  her  paronts-iu-law,  and 
do  harm  even  to  herself, — whereas,  if  she  live  on  good  terms 
with  them,  sho  will  likewise  rejoice  the  hearts  of  her  parents- 

'  fie«  ditto, 

'  i~f.  no /eitdai  Inrd, 

*  See  the  ^  j^  3^,  irbeie  Canfucios  ftts  foitb  the  three  bends  nndu 
which  s  woniin's  dnty  may  be  rammed  up;  irhilo  a  eirl.  obedience  to  her 
puBnts :  trhen  married,  to  her  hoeband ;  ana  when  a  nidav,  to  her  son.  Tbe 
unthor  ot  the  i'amata  Ju-tii  mjb:  "It  thy  (athar-in-lnir  nays  that  wrong  ia 
tight,  ihon  mnrt  unheeitaCinRlj  give  in  to  bis  opinion ;  if  thy  mbtlier- in-law  snjs 
that  tight  i>  vrong,  then,  Itkewiae,  must  thoD  give  in  to  her  opinion.  Biapute 
,  not,  diacnminate  not  h«tweeQ  right  and  wrong,  between  what  ia  crocked  nnd  ahnt 
I  ititnJght," 
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If  only  she  satisfactorily  perform  her  duties  as  a  human  being, 
ehe  may  let  prayer  alone  without  ceasing  to  enjoy  the  divine 
protection. 

In  her  capacity  of  wife,  she  must  keep  her  husband's 
household  in  proper  order.  If  the  wife  be  evij  and  proHigate, 
the  house  is  ruiued.  In  everything  she  must  avoid  extrava- 
gance,  and  both  with  regard  to  food  and  raiment  must  act 
according  to  her  station  in  life,  and.  never  give  way  to  luxury 
and  pride. 

While  young,  she  must  avoid  the  intimacy  and  familiarity 
of  her  husband's  kinsmen,  comrddes,  and  retainers,  ever 
strictly  adhering  to  the  rule  of  separation  between  the  sexes ; 
and,  on  no  account  whatever,  should  she  enter  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  young  man.  Iler  personal  ornaments  and 
the  colour  and  pattern  of  her  garments  should  be  unobtrusive. 
It  suffices  for  her  to  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  her  person  and  in 
her  wearing  apparel.  It  is  wrong  itj  ber,  by  an  excess  of  care, 
to  obtrude  herself  on  other  people's  notice :  only  that  which 

suitable  should  be  practised. 

must  not  selfishly  think  first  of  ber  own  parents,  and 
imly  secondly  of  ber  husband's  relations.  At  New  Year,  on 
the  Sekk-u^  festivals,  and  other  like  occasions,  she  should  first 
pay  her  respects  to  those  of  her  husband's  house,  and  then 
to  her  own  parents.  Without  her  husband's  permission,  she 
Uiust  go  nowhere,  and  she  must  make  no  presents  on  her 
htwn  responsibility. 

I  As  a  woman  rears  up  posterity, — not  to  her  own  parents, — 
but  to  her  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  she  must  value 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former,  and  tend  them  with  all 
filial  piety.  Her  visits,  also,  to  tlie  paternal  house  should  be 
after  marriage.     Much  more  then,  with  regard  to  other 

lends,  should  it  generally  suffice  her  to  send  a  message  to 
inquire  after  their  health.  Again,  she  must  not  be  filled  with 
pride  at  the  (recollection  of  the)  splendour  of  her  parental 
house,  and  must  not  make  it  the  subject  of  her  conversa- 
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However  many  servants  she  may  have  in  her  employ,  it  is 
a  woman's  daty  not  to  shirk  the  trouble  of  attending  to  every- 
thing herself.  She  most  sew  her  father-in-law's  and  mother- 
in-law's  garments,  and  make  ready  their  food.  Ever  watch- 
ful on  the  requirements  of  her  husband,  she  must  fold  his 
'clothes  and  dust  his  rug,  rear  his  children,  wash  what  is 
dirty,  be  constantly  in  the  midst  of  her  household,  and  never 
go  abroad  but  of  necessity. 

Her  treatment  of  her  handmaidens  will  require  circum- 
spection. These  low  and  aggravating  girls  have  had  no 
proper  education ;  they  are  stupid,  obstinate,  and  vulgar  in 
their  speech.  When  anything  in  the  conduct  of  their 
mistress's  husband  or  parents-in-law  crosses  their  wishes,  they 
fill  her  ears  with  their  invectives,  thinking  thereby  to  render 
her  a  service.  But  any  woman  who  should  listen  to  this 
gossip  must  beware  of  the  heartburnings  it  will  be  sure  to 
breed.  Easy  is  it  by  reproaches  and  disobedience  to  lose  the 
love  of  those,  who,  like  a  woman's  marriage  connexions,  were 
all  originally  strangers ;  and  it  were  surely  folly,  by  believing 
the  prattle  of  a  servant-girl,  to  diminish  the  affection  of  a 
precious  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law.  If  a  servant-girl 
be  altogether  too  loquacious  and  bad,  she  should  be  speedily 
dismissed ;  for  it  is  by  the  gossip  of  such  persons  that  occasion 
is  given  for  the  troubling  of  the  harmony  of  relations  and  the 
disordering  of  a  household.  Again,  in  her  dealings  with  these 
low  people,  a  woman  will  find  many  things  to  disapprove  of. 
But  if  she  be  perpetually  reproving  and  scolding,  and  spend 
her  time  in  bustle  and  anger,  her  household  will  be  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  disturbance.  When  there  is  real  wrong-doing, 
she  should  occasionally  notice  it,  and  point  out  the  path  of 
amendment,  while  lesser  faults  should  be  quietly  endured 
without  anger.  While  in  her  heart  she  compassionates  her 
subordinates'  weaknesses,  she  must  outwardly  admonish  them 
with  all  strictness  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  propriety,  and  never 
allow  them  to  fall  into  idleness.  If  any  is  to  be  succoured, 
let  her  not  be  grudging  of  her  money;  but  she  must  not 
foolishly  shower  down  her  gifts  on  such  as  merely  please  her 
individual  caprice,  but  are  unprofitable  servants. 
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The  five  worst  maladies  that  afflict  the  female  mind  are : 
iadocility,  disoontent,  slander,  jealousy,  and  aiUineas,  With- 
out any  doubt,  these  five  maladies  infest  seven  or  eight  out 
of  every  ten  women ;  and  it  is  from  these  that  arises  the 
inferiority  of  women  to  men.  A  woman  should  cure  them 
by  self-inspection  and  self-reproach.  The  worst  of  them  all, 
and  the  parent  of  the  other  four,  is  silliness.  Woman's 
nature  is  passive  (lit,  ahacU  |^},  This  pasaiveness,  being  of 
the  nature  of  the  night,  is  dark.  Hence,  as  viewed  from  the 
standard  of  man's  nature,  the  foolishness  of  woman,  fails 
to  understand  the  duties  that  lie  before  her  very  eyes, 
perceives  not  the  actions  that  will  bring  down  blame  upon 
her  own  bead,  and  comprehends  not  even  the  things 
that  will  bring  down  calamities  upon  the  heads  of  her 
husband  and  children.  Neither  when  she  blames  and 
accuses  and  curses  innocent  persons,  nor  when,  in  her 
jealousy  of  others,  she  thinks  to  set  up  herself  alone,  does 
she  see  that  she  is  her  own  enemy,  estranging  others  and 
incurring  their  hatred.  Lamentable  errors !  Again,  in  the 
education  of  her  children,  her  blind  afiection  induces  an 
erroneous  system.  Such  is  the  stupidity  of  her  character, 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  her,  ia  every  particular,  to 
distrust  herself  and  to  obey  her  husband.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  on  the  birtb  of  a 
female  child,'  to  let  it  lie  on  the  floor  for  the  space  of 
three  days.  Even  in  this  may  be  seen  the  likening  of  the 
man  to  Heaven  and  of  the  wonaan  to  Earth ;  and  the  custom 
should  teach  a  woman  how  necessary  it  is  for  her  in  every- 
thing to  yield  to  her  husband  the  first,  and  to  be  herself  con- 
tent with  the  second,  place ;  to  avoid  pride,  even  if  there  be 
in  her  actions  something  deserving  praise ;  und,  on  the  other 
band,  if  she  transgress  in  ought  and  incur  blame,  to  wend 
her  way  through  the  difficulty,  and  amend  the  fault,  and  so 
conduct  herself  as  not  again  to  lay  herself  open  to  censure ; 
to  endure  without  anger  and  indignation  the  jeers  of  others, 


a  tbe  gronnil,  to  show  hec 
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su^Tering  such  things  with  patience  and  humility.  If  a 
woman  act  thus,  her  conjugal  relations  cannot  but  be 
harmonious  and  enduring,  and  her  household  a  scene  of 
peace  and  concord. — ^Parents!  teach  the  foregoing  maxims 
to  your  daughters  from  their  tenderest  years !  copy  them  out 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  may  read  and  never  forget 
them !  Better  than  the  garments  and  other  vessels  which 
the  fathers  of  the  present  day  so  lavishly  bestow  upon  their 
daughters  when  giving  them  away  in  marriage,  were  it  to 
teach  them  thoroughly  these  precepts,  which  would  guard 
them  as  a  precious  jewel  throughout  their  lives.  How  true 
is  that  ancient  saying :  "  A  man  knoweth  how  to  spend  a 
million  pieces  of  money  in  manying  off  his  daughter,  but 
knoweth  not  how  to  spend  an  hundred  thousand  in  bringing 
up  his  child  "  !  Such  as  have  daughters  must  lay  this  well 
to  heart. 


Adhering  to  the  plan  announced  in  my  prefatory  remarks, 
I  make  no  comment  on  the  moral  lessons  inculcated  in  the 
two  treatises  above  translated.  They,  indeed,  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  any  one  having  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chinese  philosophers  will  see  how 
directly  the  moral  and  social  ideas  current  in  Japan  flow 
from  those  in  vogue  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  To  the  latter, 
among  other  peculiarities,  must  be  traced  the  habit  of 
ignoring  all  those  sanctions  of  right  conduct  that  other 
nations  have  borrowed  from  the  unseen  spiritual  world.  As 
will  have  been  noticed,  the  practices  of  religion  are  mentioned 
merely  to  be  discouraged. 

The  minor  contents  of  the  women's  miscellanies  need  not 
detain  us  so  long  as  the  graver  ones  have  done.  They  are, 
as  already  mentioned,  extremely  various.  Among  them,  a 
number  of  short  tales  of  filial  piety  occupy  the  chief  place, 
and  are  divided  into  two  sets  of  twenty-four  tales  each, — one 
set  being  translated  from  the  Chinese,  and  the  other,  though 
suggested  by  the  Chinese  stories,  being  of  native  composition. 
I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  each. 
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Rci-HAi-SHi'  {a  Chinese  tale  of  fiilial piety). 

K6-rai-ehi  had  practised  filial  piety  from  his  youth  upwards, 
and  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  without  loBtng  either  hia 
i'ather  or  his  mother.  Fearful  Lest,  if  he  should  let  them  seQ 
how  old  and  decrepit  he  had  himself  become,  they  might  be 
led  into  aad  thoughts  by  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
condition,  he  used  to  dresa  in  baby's  clothes  and  play  pranks 
before  them  as  if  he  hud  been  a  little  child.  Once,  when 
handing  them  food,  he  purposely  fell  down,  and  then  pre- 
tended to  cry,  all  with  the  intention  of  diverting  the  spirits 
of  his  aged  parents. 

The  Pakslet  Qdeen  (a  Japanese  ialt  of  filial  pidy). 

The  Princess  was  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  dwelling  in 
an  obscure  country  village  near  Asflka,  in  the  province  of 
Yamato.  Her  father  died  whilst  she  was  yet  in  her  infancy, 
and  the  girl  applied  herself  to  the  tending  of  her  mother 
with  all  filial  piety.  One  day,  when  she  had  gone  out  into 
the  fields  to  gather  some  parsley  (of  which  her  mother  was 
very  fond),  it  chanced  that  Princo  Sho-toku  Tai-shi  was 
making  a  progress  to  his  palaco  at  Ikaruka,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country-side  flocked  to  the  highway  along 
which  the  procession  was  passing,  in  order  to  behold  the 
gorgeous  spectacle  and  to  show  their  respect  for  the  Mikado's 
son.  The  girl  alone,  paying  no  heed  to  what  was  going  on 
around  her,  simply  continued  picking  her  parsley,  and  was 
observed  from  his  carriage  by  the  Prince,  who,  astonished 
at  the  circumstance,  sent  one  of  his  retainers  to  inquire  into 
ita  cause.  The  girl  replied :  "  My  mother  bade  me  pick 
parsley,  and  I  am  following  her  instructions :  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  not  turned  round  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Prince."  The  latter,  being  informed  of  her  answer,  was 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  strictness  of  her  filial  piety ; 
and,  alighting  at  her  mother's  cottage  on  hia  way  back,  told 
her  of  the  occurrence,  and,  placing  the  girl  in  the  next  carriage 

■  Ttte  above  U,  of  Mursc,  the  Japanese  pronnncialion  ct   the  Chineee 
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to  his  own,  took  her  home  with  him  to  the  Imperial  Palace, 
and  ended  by  making  her  his  consort,  upon  which  the  people 
knowing  her  story,  gave  her  the  name  of  the  ^'Parsley 
Queen/' 


As  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  epistolary  style 
adopted  by  the  women  of  Japan  could  interest  none  but  the 
Japanese  specialist  and  would,  indeed,  be  fully  understood  by 
him  only,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  numerous  model  letters  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  women's  miscellanies ;  and  other  reasons  of  equal  weight 
forbid  the  introduction  into  this  paper  of  translations  of  the 
numerous  rules  concerning  etiquette  and  household  economy, 
or  of  the  biographical  notices  of  native  heroes  and  heroines, 
so  plentifully  met  with  therein.  All  that  remains,  therefore, 
are  the  superstitious  applications  of  the  calendar  and  other 
superstitious  beliefs,  from  which,  as  typical  of  the  rest,  I 
select  two  for  notice,  viz.  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  and 
the  Lucky  Years  for  Marriage. 

The  list  of  lucky  and  unlucky  dreams  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  miscellanies  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
celebrated  priest  K6-b6  Dai-shi,  a  pioneer  of  Buddhism  who 
flourished  early  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  and,  among 
other  inventions,  is  said  to  have  invented,  also,  the  native 
syllabic  writing.  His  interpretation  of  dreams  cannot  be 
called  a  system ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  altogether  arbi- 
trary, reposing  as  it  does,  sometimes  on  the  idea,  common  in 
Western  countries,  that  dreams  should  be  interpreted  by  the 
rule  of  contraries,  and  sometimes  on  the  simpler  opposite 
method.     Thus  we  find  that : 

If  one  dream  of  ascending  to  Heaven,  he  shall  rise  to  high 
rank. 

If  one  dream  of  swallowing  the  Sun  and  Moon,  he  shall 
have  good  children. 

To  dream  of  being  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  is  extremely 
lucky. 

To  dream  of  worshipping  the  gods  is  extremely  lucky. 
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To  dream  of  being  bitten  by  a  snake  is  extremely  lucky. 

If  one  dream  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  fulling  down,  he  shall 
be  separated  from  his  parents. 

To  dream  of  sweating  ia  extremely  lucky. 

It  is  unlucky  to  dream  of  eating  fruit  of  any  description. 

If  one  dream  of  hia  teeth  falling  out,  some  great  misfortune 
will  happen  to  htm. 

The  system  of  discriminating  between  the  lucky  and  un- 
lucky years  for  marriage  rests  on  the  well-known  ten-year 
cycle,  with  its  five  subdivisions  of  two  years  each, — every  sub- 
division being  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
the  five  elements  of  Wood,  Fire,  Earth,  Metal  and  Water, 
though  the  reason  for  attributing  luck  to  some  of  the  possible 
combinations  of  these  elements  and  the  contrary  to  others 
seems  uncertain.  Here  are  one  or  two  samples  of  this  species 
of  fortune- telling : 

For  the  husband  to  be  bom  in  a  "Wood"  year  and  the 
wife  in  a  "  Fire  "  year  is  extremely  lucky.  They  will  have 
a  family  of  either  three  or  five  children,  and  any  misunder- 
standings that  may  trouble  the  earlier  years  of  their  union 
are  sure  to  be  replaced  by  conjugal  harmony,  to  which  will 
be  added  length  of  days  and  an  abundance  of  worldly  goods. 
The  imprecations  of  enemies  are,  however,  to  be  redoubted  ; 
but  the  worship  of  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist  divinities  will 
make  their  married  life  resemble  the  budding  forth  of  the 
trees  and  plants  in  spring. 

For  the  husband  and  wife  to  be  both  bom  in  a  "Fire" 
year  is  extremely  unlucky.  Tliey  may  indeed,  have  children, 
but  their  children  will  be  unlilial,  while  they  themselves 
will  be  perpetually  wrangling.  Their  circumstances  will  be 
needy,  and,  in  every  way,  uncomfortable.  They  will  do  well 
to  worship  the  god  of  the  Kitchen. 

For  the  husband  to  be  bom  in  a  "  Fire  "  year  and  the 
wife  in  a  "  Water  "  year  is  unlucky.  They  will  have  three 
children,  one  of  whom  will  be  a  cripple.  They  will  also  bo 
short-lived,  poor,  and  given  to  squabbling.  But  if  they  be 
well-intentioned,  their  luck  will  improve. 
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Art.  XVIII.— Ow  the  Natural  Phenomenon  known  in  the 
East  by  the  names  ^uh-hi-Kdzib^  etc.^  etc.    By  J.  W. 
Bedhousb,  M.R.A.S.y  Hon.  Memb.  R.S.L. 

There  are  creations  of  superstitious  fear  or  fancy,  things 
with  names  in  various  languages,  but  entirely  void  of  external 
entity.  Such  are  the  Jinn,  the  Giil,  the  Div,  the  Pari,  the 
Ox  that  bears  the  earth,  and  the  Fish  that  supports  the  Ox. 
All  these  have  been  used  by  Eastern  poets  and  prose-writers 
to  furnish  endless  similes,  tropes,  and  metaphors,  to  the 
great  embellishment  of  language. 

Again,  there  are  many  natural  phenomena  that,  ignorantly 
and  superstitiously  explained,  have  given  rise  to  dread,  awe, 
astonishment,  or  admiration ;  and,  clothed  with  these  popidar 
explanations,  have  become  the  fertile  sources  of  many  a 
tale,  many  an  allusion,  many  an  exemplification.  Such  are 
paralysis  and  epilepsy,  attribut/ed  sometimes  to  the  touch  of 
a  demon,  sometimes  to  witchcraft,  and  sometimes  to  the 
"  evil  eye,"  as  are  many  other  diseases,  corporeal  or  mental. 
Such  is  the  rainbow,  as  explained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ; 
such  is  Caucasus  when  magnified  into  a  mountain  boundary 
of  the  inhabited  surface  of  the  earth.  Such,  also,  may  we 
reckon  the  phenomenon,  the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
quisition, which  is  known  in  Arabic  by  the  names  of  'Al 
Fajru  '1  Ka^Aib,  the  False  Dami,  and  DAanabu  's  Sir^an, 
the  Wolfs  Tail.  In  Persian  it  is  denominated  Sub-Ai 
Awwal,  the  First  Dawn,  Suh-hi  Durug,  the  False  Dawn,  Sub- 
Ai  Kazib,  the  False  Dawn,  Suh-hi  Mulamma'-Niqab,  the  Dawn 
with  Variegated  Veil,  Sub-Ai  NuA^Aust  and  Sub-Ai  NuMustIn, 
the  First  Dawn,  Sub-Ai  Yakum,  the  Primary  Dawn,  and 
Dumi  Gurg,  the  Wolfs  Tail,  In  Turkish  it  is  styled  Qurt 
Quyrugu,  the  Wolf  s  Tail.  It  is  doubtless  known  in  Hindu- 
stani, also,  by  a  special  name. 
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This  phenomenon  has  been  turned  to  account  by  poeta 
and  prose-writers  in  those  varioua  languages,  as  it  is  opposed 
to  another  natural  phenomenon,  the  True  Dawn,  which 
shortly  follows  it,  and  which  is  the  real  daybreak,  being 
itself  followed  by  sunrise.  This  True  Dawn  is  designated 
in  Arabic  'Al  Fajru 's  Sadiq;  and  in  Persian,  by  $ub-/ii 
Sadiq,  Sub-Ai  Rast,  5ub-Ai  Duwum,  and  seven  other  syno- 
nymous names.  In  Turkish,  the  Arabic  and  the  Erst  Persian 
names  are  applied  to  it. 

From  these  series  of  names  it  is  seen  that  the  two 
phenomena,  the  Fake  Drum  and  the  True  Dairn,  are  placed  in 
antithesis,  and  are  contrasted  with  one  another.  The  two  are 
suppcraed  to  be  so  well  known,  that  the  lexicons  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  either. 

The  QamuB  explains  the  Wolf's  Tail,  J^^^^^j,  by  its 
synonym  the  fafte  2>s«7i,  tl*jl£jl^s*';  but,  in  ^,  as  in 
-Arf>,  gives  no  explanation  of  either  Fake  or  True  Daim. 

The  Turkish  translation  of  the  Qitmiis,  however,  is  some- 
what more  explicit.  It  adds  to  tljjlSj^,  in  explaining 
jjU^^l  t— vJ,  the  gloss  J-'^''  t  ,ii-i  'Ac  longish  or  talUsh 
iwiligkt.  Tinder  ^j,,  it  imitates  the  silence  of  its  original. 
But,  nndcr^?,  it  explains:  "There  are  two  daiois,  one,  the 
False  Dawn,  makes  its  appearance  under  a  longish  or  tallish 
form,  and  is  what  is  termed  the  Wolf's  Tail.  The  other 
shows  itself  later,  and  is  spread  along  the  horizon.  When 
this  takee  place,  he  who  is  about  to  fast  may  no  longer  eat  or 
drink  hiwfully.     This  is  the  True  Daicn,   ^^[^Jjc*." 

The  older  Persian  lexicons,  and  their  Turkish  translatioiis, 
give  no  more  explanation  than  does  the  Q^miis.  But  the 
B  ah  a  ri-'Aj  am  explains  I'-'j^s  —  ^  by  saying:  "It  is  a  surname 
of  the  False  Dawn  ;  for  they  have  compared  the  False  Dawn 
to  the  tail  of  a  icolf,  by  reason  of  its  length  and  slendemess. 
In  Arabic,  too,  it  is  termed  ^U-^Tl_-j3,  identical  in  mean- 
ing with  i^f^  j,j." 
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Since  the  authorities,  thus,  in  a  great  measure  desert  us, 
we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  inference,  as  follows,  in 
deducing  the  real  meaning  of  these  terms.  The  True  Dawn 
^'spreads  along  the  horizon,  and  is  followed  by  sunrise." 
There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  this  really  is.  It  is 
the  daybreak,  the  morning  twilight,  the  crepusculum 
that  precedes  sunrise.  The  False  Daivn,  on  the  contrary, 
''is  of  a  longish  or  tallish  figure,  resembling  a  foolf*8  tail 
in  length  and  in  slendemess."  In  contradistinction  to  the 
''  spreading  along  the  horizon  *'  of  the  true  dawn,  I  would 
add  that  the  false  dawn^  like  a  wolfs  tail  as  he  runs,  is  of 
a  more  or  less  erect  figure,  "  tsdl  and  slender.''  It  precedes 
the  appearance  of  the  true  daum.  What  can  this  beP  Is 
it  not  the  Zodiacal  Light,  described  as  follows  in  Brande's 
"  Dictionary  of  Science,"  London,  1867 : — 

''Zodiacal  Light,  in  Astronomy,  a  faint  nebulous  aurora 
which  surrounds  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  its  equator;  first 
observed  by  Kepler,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  solar 
atmosphere ;  first  accurately  described  by  Dominic  Cassini, 
who  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  It  is 
visible  immediately  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  in  the 
place  where  the  Sun  is  about  to  appear  or  has  just  quitted 
in  the  horizon.  It  has  a  flat,  lenticular  form,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure,  extending  from  the 
horizon  H  H  obliquely  upwards,  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  of    a 

the  sun's  equator.  For  this  reason  it  is 
scarcely  visible  in  our  latitudes,  except  in 
those  seasons  when  the  plane  of  the  Sun's  equator  is 
most  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  most  favour- 
able times  for  observing  it  are  in  the  months  of  April 
or  May  in  the  evening,  or  at  the  opposite  season  of  the 
year  (October,  November)  before  sunrise.  At  other  times, 
the  plane  of  the  solar  equator  being  more  oblique,  and  the 
luminous  pyramid  in  the  same  degree,  it  rises  so  little  above 
the  horizon  that  its  light  is  effaced  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth." 

Eastern  authors  make  no  mention  of  a  woff^s  tail  as  seen 
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at  night  after  the  evening  twilight.  This  circumBtance  con- 
stitutes a  difficulty  in  theoretically  identifying  the  False 
Dawn  with  the  Zodiacal  Light;  but  it  may  be  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  ia  no  obligatory  service  of  divine 
worship  imposed  on  the  Muslim  world  after  that  of  the  end 
of  twilight.  As  day  approaches,  however,  matters  are 
different,  The  first  obligatory  service  is  performable  from 
the  appearance  of  the  "Second  Dawn,"  which  is  "the 
brightness  that  spreads  along  the  horizon,"  until  the  time  of 
Boorise.     A  fast  begins  also,  obligatorily,  with  the  (true) 

Here,  then,  ia  a  necessity  for  accurately  obaerving  the 
commencement  of  the  dawn,  and  for  distinguiehing  between 
it  and  any  other  phenomenon  that  may  be  mistaken  for  it, 
Again,  the  year  and  month  of  laliim  being  lunar,  the  month 
of  obUgatory  fasting,  EamarfAan,  is  advanced  every  year,  in 
comparison  with  the  seasons  and  equinoxes,  about  eleven  days, 
80  aa  to  traverse  the  whole  solar  year  once  in  about  thirty- 
three  years.  The  Zodiacal  Light  will  therefore  be  visible 
before  dawn,  before  the  true  dawn,  whenever  the  Mu'e(/ArfAin 
(Mu'ezzin)  prepares  to  call  the  faithful  to  early  matins 
towards  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter ; 
and  more  especially  will  his  attention  bo  called  to  it  when 
the  month  of  fasting,  during  four  or  five  years  in  every 
cycle  of  thirty-three,  corresponds  with  the  latter  part  of 
autumn  or  beginning  of  winter.  And,  as  the  fast  is  repeated 
daily  for  a  whole  month,  the  visibility  of  the  Zodiacal  Light 
before  dawn  will  begin  when  Ramai/Aan  commences  towards 
the  beginning  of  winter ;  and  will  not  cease  until  Ramarfi^an 
ends  towards  the  latter  part  of  autumn.  It  will  be  observ- 
able, therefore,  more  or  less,  in  RamarfAan,  during  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  years  in  each  cycle  of  thirty-three,  and  yearly 
in  some  one  month  or  other;  perhaps  in  some  two  months. 

The  Mn'erf/;'//iin  will,  therefore,  frequently  be  called  upon 
to  distinguish  between  the  dawn — the  True  Dawn — and  any 
appearance  that  resembles  it.  He  will  learn  that  there 
is  a  frequently  recurring  luminosity  visible  before  the  True 
Dawn,  mocking  this  and  himselt^  as  it  were.     Having  learnt 
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thifl  from  experieoce,  he  will  naturally  distrngaish  the  two 
appearances  by  special  names,  and  the  legist  will  assist  him 
to  do  so.  Hence  will  arise  the  terms  JFirsi  or  False  Dawn 
(when  the  service  of  worship  must  not  be  performed,  under 
pain  of  invalidity ;  and  when  fasting  is  not  yet  obligatory) 
and  the  Second  or  True  Batcn,  the  harbinger  of  coming  day, 
when  worship  and  fasting  become  obligatory. 

A  short  time  ago,  possibly  at  present  still,  European 
science  had  not  satisfactorily  determined  the  nature  of  the 
Zodiacal  Light,  though  it  was  seen  to  be  evidently  dependent 
on  the  Sun,  never  being  visible  but  in  his  proximity.  We 
need  not,  then,  be  surprised  if  Eastern  astronomers  and 
philosophers  have  failed  to  explain  it,  but  have  simply 
recorded  their  knowledge  of  its  existence,  if  their  False 
Dawn  be  our  Zodiacal  Light.  Europeans  have  put  for- 
ward more  than  one  theory  to  account  for  its  occurrence ; 
and  Eastern  poets  or  fictionists,  those  who  imagine  the  Bull 
and  the  Fish  that  support  the  world,  have  also  explained,  in 
their  imaginative  way,  the  appearance  of  the  False  Datcn, 

Every  one  knows,  in  the  East,  that  the  level  plain  of  the 
Earth  is  surrounded  by  the  impassable  barrier  of  Caucasus, 

cJllTf  J!l:>- ,  («!Slj  if!^,  ^li  <-^^>  fro™  behind  which  the  sun 
rises  in  the  east,  and  behind  which  he  sets  in  the  west.  The 
True  Datcn  is  caused  by  the  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  at  first  visible  in  a  point  or 
limited  space  of  the  horizon  just  above  the  distant  summits  of 
Caucasus,  and  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  "along  the 
horizon,"  in  height  above  it,  and  in  brightness,  until  the  sun 
himself  emerges  from  behind  the  barrier,  and  fills  the  whole 
earth  with  the  light  of  day. 

What  then  is,  according  to  Easterns,  the  False  Datcn,  the 
Wolfs  Tail  ? 

There  is  in  Caucasus,  in  Eastern  Caucasus,  some  distance 
below  its  summit,  a  chink,  a  hole,  a  tunnel.  When  the  Sun, 
then,  approaching  the  skirts  of  Caucasus  beyond  that  barrier 
to  our  abode,  begins  to  shoot  his  rays  upwards,  these  oblique 
rays,  before  they  can  reach  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
on  this  side  of  Caucasus,  by  passing  over  its  summits,  strike 
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through  that  chink,  hole,  or  tunnel,  and  send  a  long,  slender 
beam  of  feeble  light,  obliquely,  into  the  atmospheric  Btrafa 
adjacent  to  the  mountain  ;  and  bence  the  shape  of  the  pheno- 
menon,— hence,  also,  its  small  luminous  power.  Further- 
more, as  the  Sun  continues  to  rise,  his  rays  cease  to  be  pro- 
jected in  a  direction  fitted  to  pass  through  that  chink;  the 
feeble  light  of  the  Fnhe  Daivn  fades  away ;  darkness  again 
setB  in  for  a  short  space,  until  the  True  Dawn  begins  to  make 
its  appearance.  Such  is  the  mythical  explanation  current 
among  Easterns  in  elucidation  of  the  phenomenon  they  term 
the  First  or  Fake  Daicn,  and  the  Wolf's  Tail. 

The  following  are  specimens  from  Persian  poets  of  the 
use  of  some  of  the  epithets  by  which  they  vary  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  First  or  Fake,  and  the  Second  or  Tiue, 
Dawns : — 

■:■  i-^l— ^1j  ^  Jjl  f:-^  i}'f  ■'■■  c:™--jl^iZ»-U  **fr:>-  ^}ji 
He  {ilie  Emperor  Jihangir)  is  a  ray  from  the  forehead  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Conjunction  ( Tim&r) ;  the  Second  Daicn  is  a 
witness  to  the  First  Daum. — Julaldyi-labdtabd,. 

One  party  were  like  the  First  Dawn ;  their  faces  all  fire ; 
their  hair  being  their  smoke. — Baqiri-Kashl. 

One  night  his  eyes  went  not  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
of  daybreak :  he  kept  not  watch  and  ward  at  the  gate  of  the 
First  Datm. — WaUhi-Haraici. 

The  a wakened-h carted  man  is  jealous  of  the  First  Daicn ; 
for,  on  the  carpet  of  life,  he  hath  hope  of  another  dawn. 
—Sd'tb. 
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<•  g^y  aAU  jjU  .^jl  4  V  ^j^  t-^b-  ^Uj  ^1  jjj 

The  splendour  of  the  Fahe  Dawn  exists  at  a  time  when  no 
ray  of  the  True  Baton  is  in  existence. — Hdtifi. 


Take  away  the  cotton- wool  out  of  thy  ears ;  for  the  white 
ear  is  the  rise  of  a  dawn^  the  Second  Dawn  of  which  is  the 
shroud. — Sd'ii. 

In  the  world,  (honest)  beamingness  of  countenance  is 
needful  unto  thee ;  like  the  Second  Baum,  practise  thou 
truth-speakingness. — Mir  Khusraw. 

Together  with  impecuniosity,  why  is  it  necessary  for  me, 
like  the  evening  primrose  {Mirabilis  jalapa),  to  blossom  at 
thy  banquet  at  the  time  of  the  Latter  Bawn  ? — Asar, 

'•  I)  tA-iV^  e-i-^^  xiL-J  J  J  ^U-pjl 

Unto  the  darwIsA  there  accrues  no  profit  from  purity  of 
heart ;  the  True  Bami  hath  its  loaf  {the  Sun)  moistened  with 
blood  {red  with  vapour), — Sa'efc. 

"Who  hath  ever  breathed  of  love  for  thee,  in  opposition  to 
the  truth  P  Remorse  for  that  breath  has  not  profited  like 
the  Latter  Dawn, — Jamdlu-d-Bin  Saltndn, 

Examples  of  the  "  Wolfs  Tail." 

■:■  :^  ^^^^\j^  y^i^,  ■■•■  ^Vj  JJ^  ^Jf'^j^  ^  ^ 
"When  the  {tnie)  dawn  shot  up  a  beam  of  light  from  out 
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of  the  Wolfs  Tail,  the  dog  and  the  ebeplierd  took  to  lying 
down . — NizA  tit  I . 


'■■  ^\.a  .JAL)  jU  b 


%  t^ti,  ti    • 


-t^. 


Is  it  the  Wo/f'a  Tail,  or  is  it  a  gazelle's  tail  ?  For  tlie 
dawn  binds  on  ((o  the  ztphyrn),  everywhere,  loads  of  musk. 
— Sh(?;ririi. 

A  doubtful  allusion  to  the  " true  dam"  and,  by  implica- 
tion, to  the  "fake  datcn,"  in  Arabic,  that  I  have  quite 
recently  met  with,  is  differently  explained  by  Jawhari  in  the 
Si/iah,  voce  %a^,  and  is  as  follows.  It  is  the  only  Arabic 
ittstanco  I  can  offer  in  illustration. 

Verily  the  two-skirted  night  hath  passed  away,  and  the 
dawn  hath  become  a  reality. 

The  word  Tin.uj  means  a  skirt  or  flap  of  a  tent,  a  strip  of  stuff 
added  on  to  the  botton)  of  the  tent  wall,  to  close  the  interval 
between  the  tent  wall  and  the  ground,  in  cold  weather.  The 
dual  .l'hp.„t  may  mean  the  two  ilaps  on  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  a  tent,  or  two  flaps  added  one  below  the  other  when  the 
interval  is  wide.  I  take  the  latter  view,  in  order  to  explain 
the  above-given  saying,  as  follows : 

Bearing  in  mind  the  "  chink  in  Caucasus "  as  produc- 
ing the  /«/»(■  ddirn,  and  remembering  that  the  sky  is  com- 
monly compared  to  a  t*nt,  I  imagine  that  here  the  idea 
has  been  used  of  a  tent  with  two  flaps,  one  below  the  other. 
"The  ilouble-fiapped  night  has  passed  away";  i.e.,  the/n/«c 
daunt  has  already  shown  itself  through  the  interval  of  the 
two  flaps  of  the  sky  at  the  horizon,  the  night  has  therefore 
come  lo  an  end,  and  daybrejik  has  really  appeared.  Jawhari 
explains  the  passage  by  supposing  that  eveitintj  and  momin/; 
are  the  two  edgri  of  the  night ;  that  the  liro-edged  night  has 
passed  away,  and  that  dawn  has  become  a  reality.  But  if 
the  evening  and  morning  have  passed  away,  as  edges  of  the 
night,  the  dawn  must  have  passed  away  also. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  an  analogy  between  the 
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Fake  Baton  or  Wolffs  Tail  and  the  Zodiacal  Lights  it  may  be 
hoped  that  opportunities  will  arise  for  an  authoritative  solu- 
tion of  this  interesting  question  at  the  various  observatories 
existing  in  India,  or  at  some  of  the  naval  stations  dotted 
along  the  coasts  where  Arabic  or  Persian  is  spoken,  or  by 
an  independent  astronomical  orientalist  who  may  have  oc- 
casion to  trace  out  and  compare  the  phenomena  with  their 
names.  If  the  Fahe  Dawn  prove  to  be  other  than  the 
Zodiacal  Light,  meteorologists,  astronomers,  and  orientalists 
will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  any  one  who  will  fully  investigate 
and  explain  the  true  nature  of  the  luminosity  thus  distin- 
guished in  the  East  from  the  dawn  that  is  followed  by  sunrise. 

When  we  are  informed  in  our  scientific  guide-books  that 
the  Zodiacal  Light  was  first  observed  by  Eepler,  who 
flourished  from  about  a.d.  1595  to  a.d.  1635,  and  that  its 
name  was  given  to  it  by  the  elder  Cassini  in  a.d.  1683,  those 
guides  naturally  mean  to  say  that  the  first  observation  and 
naming  of  the  luminosity  by  modem  European  astronomers 
was  the  work  of  those  two  eminent  men.  But,  if  the  "False 
Dawn "  be  our  Zodiacal  Light,  it  has  been  observed  and 
named  in  the  East  from  the  early  days  of  Islam,  if  we  can 
trace  it  no  farther  back.  The  Qamus,  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned, as  we  have  already  seen,  by  its  two  Eastern  names, 
was  written  before  the  year  a.h.  816  (a.d.  1413),  when  its 
author  died.  But  Lane  quotes  the  Mugrib  as  also  giving 
both  names;  and  this  work  was  compiled  before  a.h.  610 
(a.d.  1213),  the  date  of  its  author's  decease,  four  hundred 
years  before  Kepler's  time. 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  Ptolemy,  the  great  astronomical 
writer  of  the  Greeks,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  a  country  where  the  Zodiacal  Light  is 
naturally  a  conspicuous  phenomenon,  and  who  was  a  great 
celestial  observer,  appears  to  have  overlooked  this  remarkable 
appearance.  Had  he  mentioned  it  under  any  name  what- 
ever, it  could  hardly  have  remained  unknown  to  modern 
Europe  till  the  days  of  Kepler  and  Cassini. 

I  find  that  in  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 

word  *inB^,  Arabic  J:***'',  is  used  to  express  "the  morning," 
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"the  dawn,"  "the  daybreak;"  and,  in  one  pasaage,  it  is 
I  Tendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  the  word  "OpSpo';.  According 
to  Liddell  and  Scott,  this  word  "OpBpiK  ia  also  the  name  of 
a  mythical  dog,  son  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  that  kept 
the  herds  of  Geryon  in  the  island  Erytheia,  and  was  there 
killed  by  Hercules  in  his  tenth  labour.  'OpBpo^  is  else- 
where styled  "  the  two-headed  dog  of  Geryon,"  killed  by 
Hercules  when  he  captured  the  oxen  of  Geryon  in  Erythoia, 
the  fabulous  island  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

A  question  here  arises :  Is  there  any  connexion  between 
f  the  "dog"  of  Geryon,  and  the  "  wolf"  of  the  "wolf's  tail" 
I  of  the  Arabs  ?     The  two  heads  of  "OpSpo^  may  refer  to  the 
I  two  apices  of  the  Zodiacal  Lightj  one  visible  before  daydawn, 
I  the  other  after  nightfall,  and  both  yielding  a  glimmer  of 
I  light  to  assist  in  the  watch  kept  by  night  over  their  flocks 
I  and  herds  by  pastors.     Furthermore,  ^l».!^l  ia  explained  in 
I  the  Qamus  as  being  also  the  name  of  a  certain  dog.     So  that, 
although  the  Persian  (^/T*j  points  to  the  wolf  alone,  the 
Arabic  ^lj>-tUr  i_l^ j  may  well    be  rendered  by  "SirAan's 
Tail;"  and  "SirAiin,"  the  dog,  naay  possibly  be  a  descendant, 
mythically,  of  'OpSpof.      If  so,  one  more  ancient  myth  be- 
comes resolved  into  a  natural  phenomenon.     Do  the  Vedic 
hjTnns  throw  any  light  on  this  subject? 
I       It  ia  said  that  the  identity  of  the  "  False  Dawn  "  with  the 
I   "  Zodiacal  Light "  has  been  long  ago  established  by  scientific 
travellers,  and  that  this  fact  is  well  known,     I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  a  passage  in  any  author  where  this 
interesting  discovery  is  recorded  and  buried ;   for  neither 
Golius,  Meninaki,  Frej-tag,  Bianchi,  Handj^ri,  Johnson,  nor 
Lane  have  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  all  content 
themselvcB  by  translating  the   Oriental  expressions  by  the 
term  "the  False  Dawn."     It  is  four  or  five  years  that  I 
have  gradually  acquired  a  feeling  that  this  "False  Dawn" 
can  be  no  other  than  our  "  Zodiacal  Light,"  and  I  shall  be 
most  gratified  if  any  authoritative  identification  shall  enable 
future  lexicographers  to  treat  the  terms  as  synonymous,  so 
I  that  coming  generations  of  Oriental  students  and  scholars 
L.  X. — [.vrw  asuiu.]  34 
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may  be    as   well    aware    of   the    &ct    as    they  are    that 
vL^3  means  "  a  tail,"  and  ^)^^  "  a  wolf." 

Palgrave  ( Jonmey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia ; 
fifth  edition,  1859,  p.  186, 1.  31)  says :  "  The  Zodiacal  Light, 
always  discernible  in  these  transparent  skies,  but  now  at  its 
full  equinoctial  display,  would  linger  cone-like  in  the  west 
for  full  three  hours  after  sunset,  perfectly  distinct  in  colour, 
shape, .  and  direction  from  the  last  horizontal  glimmer  of 
daylight;  while  its  re-appearance  in  the  east  long  before 
morning  could  only  be  confounded  by  inexperience  with  the 
early  dawn."  Had  he  but  mentioned  the  ^' false  dawn,"  or 
the  ''wolf's  tail,"  the  question  would  have  been  settled. 
Alas  !  he  is  silent  on  this  point. 


I 


rART.  XIX, — On  a  Chinese  Venion  qf  the  Sdnkhi/a  KdrUca,  etc., 
found  among  the  Buddhist  Books  comprising  the  Tripilaka, 
nnd  too  other  teorka.^     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bkal,  M.A. 

Amoho  tnsny  valuable  works  found  in  the  Buddhist  Tripi- 
taka  recently  presented  to  the  India  Office  by  the  Japanese 
Govemment,  there  are  three  I  will  briefly  notice,  with  a 
view  to  awaken  some  interest  in  this  large  collection  now 
at  the  disposal  of  the  student. 

The  first  is  an  early  life  of  Buddha,  translated  by  Ta-lih 
(Mahabala)  and  Kong-meng-tsiang  during  the  later  Han 
dynasty.  This  dynasty  ruled  over  China  from  a.d,  25  to 
A.D.  190.  So  that  the  date  of  the  work  under  notice  can 
be  fixed  between  those  limits.  The  translators  probably 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  dynasty — at  any  rate  Dr. 
Edkins  places  Kong-meng-tsiang  about  190  a.d.  This  date, 
however,  must  have  reference  to  his  death  rather  than  to  the 
time  of  his  translations,  if  we  are  to  place  him  during  the 
later  Han.  I  think  we  may  safely  date  the  work  before  us 
about  150  A.D.,  if  not  earlier.  The  book  is  a  small  one  con- 
sisting  of  two  parts  comprising  seven  sections.  The  first 
chapter  begins  with  the  election  of  Dipaiikara  for  the  Su- 
preme Buddhaship,  and  the  book  ends  with  the  conquest  of 
M&ra  and  his  host.  This  alone  proves  its  primitive  cha- 
racter. It  is,  perhaps,  a  second  and  separate  translation 
of  the  earliest  version  of  the  Lalita  Viatara.  It  is  known 
that  the  first  translation  of  this  book  into  Chinese  was 
made  by  Chu-fa-lan  and  another,  about  the  year  70  a.d. 
This  work  is  lost.  It  is  true  that  £1.  Stanislas  Julien 
etat«8  that  he  had  seen  the  Fo-pen-hing-king,  and  that 
it  was  in  verse.  But  this  work,  which  was  composed 
by   Asvaghosha,   is    the   one   translated   into    Chinese    by 

iir  in  u  future  number  of  the 
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Katnamegba  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  is  identical  with 
the  Buddha-tcharita  mentioned  by  Bomouf.  and  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  Fo-pen-hing-king  of  Chu-fa-lan. 
Another  name  for  this  primitive  work  we  are  told  was  the 
Fang-teng-pen-ki-king.  Now  the  translation  before  us  is 
called  the  Sew-hing-pen-ke-king,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  first  title.  This,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  brevity 
and  completeness  of  the  work,  justifies  us  in  supposing  that 
the  original,  from  which  the  translation  was  made,  was  the 
copy  from  which  the  expanded  version  known  in  Tibet  and 
China  under  the  title  Lalita-Yistara,  or  Ta-Chwong-yan- 
king,  was  afterwards  prepared.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  any 
lengthened  remarks  on  this  book,  but  will  simply  state  that 
it  contains  forty  double  pages,  and  the  headings  of  Chapters 
as  follows : 

1.  In-pin.     Exhibiting  changes. 

2.  Pu-sa-kong-shin. 

Bodhisatwa  descends  into  the  world  spiritually  or  as  a 
Spirit  or  God.  [In  this  chapter  the  conception  is  spoken  of 
as  the  result  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  womb.] 

3.  Athletic  contests. 

4.  Excursions  for  observation. 

5.  Leaving  his  home,  or,  as  it  has  been  well  called, 

the  Grand  Renunciation. 

6.  The  six  years  fast. 

7.  The  conquest  of  M3.ra. 

There  is  another  life  of  Buddha  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  former,  and  translated  during  the  Wu 
dynasty,  i,e.  between  222  a.d.  and  264  a.d.,  by  a  lay  Bud- 
dhist called  Chi-kian.  This  writer,  whom  Edkins  describes 
as  belonging  to  the  Massage tae,  flourished  in  China  about 
250  A.D.  His  work  is  entitled  "The  Felicitous  Advent  of 
the  Royal  Prince"  (Ta-tsen-suy-ying-pen-k'i-king).  It  is  in 
two  parts,  comprising  36  pages,  and  ends  with  the  conversion 
of  the  Kasy&pas.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  legends 
after  Buddha's  conquest  of  Mdra  are  gradually  added  in  the 
course  of  years,  until  we  get  to  the  expanded  and  verbose 
type  represented  by  the  Lalita  Vistara. 
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Another  work  I  may  name  as  found  among  the  books  of 
tho  Tripitaka  is  a  Chinose  copy  of  Dhammapada.  This  work 
ia  known  in  Chinese  aa  Fa-khen-king  or  FS-khea-pi-u-king, 
that  is,  Parables  iilustrating  Scriptural  Extracts  or  Verses. 
The  Preface  states  that  these  extracts  were  made  from  the 
Ituddhist  Canon  at  an  early  date,  and  were  arranged  in  their 
present  form  by  Bharmatrata,  the  uncle  of  Vasumitra.  Vasii- 
tnitra  presided  over  the  last  council  held  by  Kanishka ;  hence 
we  may  suppose  that  Dharmatrata  lived  somewhere  in  the 
early  part  of  the  first  century  b.c.  The  Chinese  copy  agrees 
with  the  Pali,  except  that  there  are  eight  sections  prefixed 
to  the  work.  The  ninth  section  agrees  with  the  first  of  the 
Pali,  the  subject  being  "'  Twin  Verses." 

As  I  am  about  to  publish  a  translation  of  this  work,  I  need 
not,  here,  add  any  more  to  these  remarks. 

A  third  work  I  shall  name  is  a  Chinese  translation  of 
the  Sankhya  K&rik4  of  Kapila  Rishi.  This  book  is  called 
the  "  Golden  Seventy  Shast^r,"  and  in  a  note  the  Chinese 
editor  states  that  this  is  a  work  composed  by  the  "  Heretical 
Teacher  Kapila  Rishi  illustrating  the  twenty-five  principles 
(Tntwas),  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Dharma  of  Buddha," 

It  was  translated  into  Chinese  during  the  Ch'fin  dynasty, 
which  ruled  from  557  to  583  a.d.  The  translator's  name 
is  C/iiti-te,  which  may  be  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit 
ViJ'idna,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Vijnana  Bhikshu  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  author 
of  the  Sinkhya  8&ra,  and  also  of  the  Sdnkhya  Pravachana 
£h4sbya.  At  any  rate  the  date  of  the  Chinese  version  is 
satisfactory,  as  it  proves  that  the  Sankhya  Karika  and  the 
Bh^hya  of  GaurapMa,  which  1  find  embodied  in  the  work, 
were  known  in  China  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  Mr.  Colehrooke  considered  Oaurap4da,  the 
Scholiast  or  the  K&rikfi,  to  be  the  same  as  the  preceptor  of 
the  celebrated  teacher  Sankara  Acharya,  whom  Mr,  Wilson 
adds  there  Is  reason  to  place  in  the  eighth  century,  and  then, 
he  continues,  "how  long  before  this  the  Karikas  existed  in 
their  present  form  we  have  no  means  of  knowing."  It  ia 
satisfactory  ia  he  able  to  produce  a  Chinese  version  made  in 
the  sixth  century. 
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I  have  carefully  compared  the  Aphorisms  of  the  Chinese 
yersion  with  the  translation  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  I  find 
that  they  agree  in  a  marked  manner.  The  numbers,  indeed, 
are  different,  for  there  are  altogether  82  verses  or  K&rik&s 
in  the  Chinese,  but  the  redundant  Aphorisms  are  nearly  all 
extracted  from  the  Bhdshya.  Where  the  two  versions  of 
the  text  are  compared,  the  Chinese  translation  is  shown  to 
be  most  accurate;  and  the  comments,  which  are  plain  and 
voluminous,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  way  of  elucidation. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  order  of 
the  Aphorisms  in  the  two  translations : 

Aph.    1.  Sanskrit    •     .     •     .       1.     Chinese. 


2. 


ff 


Aphorisms  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  the 

in  the  Ch.  Commentary 

Aph.    7.  Sanskrit 


Sc 
on 


8. 

'          99 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

\  o  n  VTO 

17. 

Lsnya 
Sanskrit 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17 

18.  Sanskrit  ....  18. 
The  two  agree  xuitil  Aph.  27. 

27.  Sanskrit  end.    .     .    |      ' 


Not  found  in  Sanskrit 


2. 


» 


.  are  embodied 
Aph.  2. 
3.     Chinese. 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


1 8. 
(9. 


:! 


28. 
29. 
30. 
Not  known . 


99 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


9f 
9f 
99 

» 

9i 
9i 

99 
99 
99 
» 
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81. 

Sanskrit    .... 

34.    Ohii 

tee 

82. 

35. 

33. 

86. 

34. 

37. 

85. 

38. 

36. 

39. 

37. 

40. 

88. 

41. 

39. 

42. 

40. 

43. 

41. 

■ 

44. 

42. 

45. 

43. 

„        probably  . 

46. 

44. 

99                  *        *        *        * 

47. 

Not  known 

48. 

45. 

Sanskrit    .... 

49. 

46. 

»          .... 

50. 

47. 

w             .... 

51. 

48. 

99                   .... 

52. 

49. 

M                   .... 

53. 

50. 

W              .... 

54. 

51. 

>>                    .... 

55. 

52. 

>>                   .... 

56. 

53. 

>•                    .... 

57. 

54. 

>>                    .         .         •         • 

58. 

55. 

99                   .... 

59. 

56. 

W              .... 

60. 

57. 

»                   .... 

61. 

58. 

>>                   .... 

62. 

59. 

>>                   .... 

63. 

60. 

»                   .... 

64. 

61. 

»                   .... 

65. 

61. 

Bhfishya.  SaDRkrit  , 

66. 

61. 

M                            »                  • 

67. 

61. 

>•                            W                  • 

68. 

61. 

»                          W                 • 

69. 

62. 

Sanskrit    .... 

70. 

63. 

fl.          •    •    •    • 

Not  know 

u. 
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64.  Sanskrit    .    . 

.    .    71.    Chinese. 

65.        „        (comment).     72.  .       , 

"                    » 

I^ot  known  Sanskrit . 

.73. 

66.  Sanskrit    .    .    . 

,    .     74. 

67.        „          ... 

,    .    75. 

68.        „         ... 

,    .    76. 

69.        „          ... 

,    .    77. 

70.        „          ... 

.    .    78. 

71.        „          ... 

,    .    79. 
,80. 

I^ot  known .... 

.81. 
(82. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  Chinese  translation  concludes  like 

the  Sanskrit  by  saying  that  these  truths  were  taught  origi- 

nally to  .^suri  by  Kapila,  and  to  Panchasikha  by  A'suri,  from 

whom  they  descended  to  Ishwara  Krishna,  the  author  of  the 

Kdrikfis. 

I 

b 


Art.  XX. — The  Uock-eut  Phrifgian  Inscriptions  at  Dognnlu. 
By  Edwahd  Thomas.  F.R.S. 

At  the  Meeting;  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  18th 
March  our  Secretary  adverted  to  the  progress  I  had  been  able 
to  make  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Phrygian  Inscriptions 
at  Doganlu.  I  am,  therefore,  unwilling  to  let  the  current 
Number  of  the  Journal  go  fortli  without  some  notice  of  the 
present  stat«  of  this  investigation,  though  the  time  and  the 
space  conceded  to  me  admit  only  of  a  general  outline. 
Besides  which,  the  available  facsimiles,  on  which  any  deci- 
pherment must  be  based,  are  faulty  and  conflicting  in  them- 
selves, though  we  may  hope  before  long  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  obtain  direct  photographs  of  the  monuments  themselves, 
which  will  set  at  rest  many  of  the  disputed  readings.  The 
bulk  of  these  epigraphs  have  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years,  and  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  several 
distinguished  scholars.'  The  main  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  Colonel  Leake's  and  of  other  contemporary  investigations 
was  the  expectation  of  a  higher  standard  of  Greek  than  the 
language  of  the  legends  authorized,  and  which  was,  therefore, 
pronounced  to  be  barbarous  and  unintelligible.  But  the 
admission  that  the  leading  ward  designating  the  rock-cut 
faces  themselves  was  nothing  but  the  Latin  ^dcs  led  me 
to  inquire  whether  there  might  not  be  a  larger  proportion 
of  Latin  forms  in  the  rest  of  the  inscriptions.  That  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  is  demonstrated  by  the  use 
among  others  of  the  words  AFoaaep  Avuser  (1),  MwTepe% 

I  liit  of  modoni  inthorities  on  the  subject :  W.  HamilMa.  ^gy^itiaca, 
London,  1809.  Jablonakj-,  Lingua  LvcaoiUFa,  Lejdun,  ISOD,  iii.  Chandltr'E  Aula 
Minor,  1817,  272  et  1*^,  Lenke,  Asia  liliaur,  1824.  WiUpole'J  T™vuIb  in  A8ia 
Minor,  1824,  p.  22.  Keppels  JouineT,  1S31,  ii.  117  et  e«q.  Criuner's  Asia 
Mtnnr,  1832,  ii.  pp.  a,  21.  Groteftind,  Tranesvtiona  of  the  It.A.S.  lS3o,  iii.  3U0. 
Cbesnej,  Euphrauia  and  TigriB,  18S0,  p.  331.    fi4wliitasti'»  ilerodutus,  i.  p.  660. 
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Mains  (2),  Zo(mjTivavo^  (1),  from  the  root  "to  sustain," 
and  the  crucial  Aa^tr  LapsiL 

Alphabets. 

In  the  present  instance,  alphabets  will  be  seen  to  play  a 
leading  part.  I  ventured  to  propound  a  theory  in  the  pages 
of  our  Journal,  during  the  incomplete  stages  of  the  scientific 
development  of  Eastern  PalsBOgraphy,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Aryan  races  in  their  various  ascertained  migrations,  whether 
forced  or  voluntary,  never  originated  or  perfected  an  alphabet 
proper  or  exclusively  applicable  to  their  own  form  of  speech,^ 
but  invariably,  as  far  as  extant  documents  went  to  show, 
simply  adopted  and  adapted  the  literal  signs,  however  di- 
versified, they  found  current  in  the  lands  of  their  advanced 
progress.  This  theory  by  no  means  implies  that  the  dwellers 
in  the  ancient  Aryan  nidus  could  not  writer  but  it  singularly 
tallies  with  Grote's  idea  that,  like  the  Archaic  Greeks,  they 
did  not  care  to  write.'  The  more  settled  commercial  civiliza- 
tion of  the  old  countries  into  which  they  intruded  had 
necessitated  a  class  of  professional  scribes,  without  whose  aid 
ordinary  business  could  not  have  been  carried  on. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  of  its  now  ad- 
mitted context  and  of  the  positive  impressions  of  the  letters 
of  the  original  stkle,  no  palaeographer  could  have  ventured  to 
say  that  these  Archaic  Graeco-Latin  records  were  expressed 
in,  pro  tanfOy  the  same  letters  as  the  coincident  Biblical  text 
of  the  Aramaean  Stone;  and  yet  it  is  so,  letter  for  letter 
identities  follow  on,  and  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  redundant  ID =6,  till  we  reach  the 
inevitable  Aryan  Y,  which,  in  this  case,  stands  as  the  con- 
eluding  (or  22nd)  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and,  in  this  sense, 
recalls  the  traditional  primitive  Greek  alphabet  of  16  letters, 
«*  ^i  Jt  ^f  ^>  *>  ^.  \  H'y  Vf  0,  TT,  p,  a,  T,  and  v.* 

The  alphabet  of  the  Moabite  Stone — of  the  date  of  896 
B.C. — at  present  the  earliest  example  of  its  class  we  are  able 

»  Meeting  of  the  ILA.S.  9tb  April,  1866.    Jonmal  R.A.S.  Vol.  V.  n.s.  p.  420. 

•  Part  1 ,  chapter  xix. 

'  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  161. 
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to  cito — is  clearly  no  new  inveation,  but  a  matnred  scheme 
of  alphabetical  writing;  indicating,  as  it  does,  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  mechanical  forme  of  the  letters,  beyond  any 
stage  of  crude  construction  or  imperfect  claBsification,  Buch 
as  would  appertain  to  a  recent  conception  of  the  letters  them- 
selves, or  to  a  limitation  of  their  practical  applicability  to 
the  purposes  of  expressing  tbe  language  they  were  called 
on  to  embody.'  The  Royal  road  from  Susa  to  Sardis  of 
Herodotus  {v.  62)  must  have  constituted  a  well-beaten  track 
and  trade  route  from  old-world  times,  and  letters  tra- 
velled lightly  ia  accompanying  invoices  and  lists  of  beasts 
of  burden.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  general 
comparison  of  these  alphabets  is  the  number  of  positive 
identities  of  configuration  to  be  found  in  the  Phrygian 
Pala-ography  as  compared  with  that  which  the  Etruscans  and 
other  nationalities  carried  witb  them  to  the  lands  of  their 
adoption ;  including  the  dominance  of  the  F  [digamma]  in 
Italy,  a  letter  discarded  by  the  later  Greeks,  which  is  in  itself 
a  striking  incident.  These,  and  many  other  questions  of  a 
similar  character,  I  can  merely  allude  to  in  this  place,  but 
trust  to  examine  more  at  large  in  a  future  paper. 

The  next  imperfect  Greek  epigraph,  in  serial  order,  of 
any  extent,  is  found  in  the  Curian  record  at  Abu-Simbel 
(of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.),  containing  the  name  of  Fsammeticus. 

This  inscription  presents  us  with  a  closer  relation  to  Phoa- 
nioian  teachings,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Aramfeisms  of 
the  Phrygian  writings,  as  well  as  a  far  more  decisive  pre- 
ponderance of  Greek,  whose  alphabet  rejects  the  F,  but  re- 
tains the  Semitic  8,  and  is  enlarged  by  the  new  letters  X 
and  IK,*  though  it  still  remains  deficient  in  the  eventually 
incorporated  Z,  E,  and  tl? 


*  M.  LenonDsnt,  <cbo  lina  mode  Ancient  '. 
Mnes ;  "  Lu  ginnde  unfrijilion  de  M£$a,  n  .  ^ 

Dhfldn,  .  .  .  c'eitt  i  la  foia  le  plui  antique  et  le  plm  prfcieux  monamont  ponni 
^e  quo  Ton  poH^de  de  I'^icrapliie  t^mitiqBe;  pomtiDt  d£ji  1' ^critore  I'f 
n  stpcct  comme  fetignS  et  Mt&  inns  la  forme  de  ci  '  ' 


pr^tente  aiec  nn  ■: 


»ta,  qui  rivftle  nliuieurii  ntelea  d'ii!ag«  anlerienr  de  ce  Ijpe  grapMqne.". 
Loionnuit,  rAlphabet  Phinicien,  I'srii!,  lB7i.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 


»  II  is 
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The  GarianSy  who  were  BijXBMraoi,  seem  to  haye  had  no 
digamma  in  their  second  Temacolar — though  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Lyciansy  rejoiced  in  a  saperabondance  of  these 
letters.  The  Z^  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  T«ry  com- 
mon letter  in  the  Garian  dialect,  to  judge  fix>m  the  bilingual 
inscriptions  at  Cadyanda,'  where  we  find  it  duplicated  thus 
in  the  word  ZZAAAy  in  the  Grreek  Tenion  SAAASS,  ''a 
tomb/'^  The  Lydans  appear,  also,  to  hare  combined  the 
double  Z  into  £,  another  form  of  the  proper  H. 

ThS  IxSCRIPTtOKS. 

These  inscriptions  are  cut  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  or 
around  the  central  architectural  representation  of  the  fix>nt 
of  a  temple,  Doric  in  character,  but  having  more  the  appear- 
ance of  prototypes  than  of  adaptations  of  that  order,'  and,  as 
&r  as  the  obvious  imitation  of  wooden  structures  permits  us 
to  judge,  are  surmounted  by  the  crude  outlines  of  a  caput 
bovis.^  They  are  designated  in  the  legends  by  the  term 
JEdeSf  which  may  imply  a  house,  a  quasi-temple,  a  tomb, 
or  a  cenotaph.  It  is  probably  under  the  latter  aspect  we 
must  view  them,  for  no  chambers  and  no  deposits  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rock  to  the  rear  of  the  front  face.  The 
boustrophMon  inscriptions  are  inserted,  somewhat  at  hazard, 
in  regard  to  their  position  or  proximity  to  the  leading  de- 
vice, the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
summary.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  remark  the  simi- 
larity of  the  temple  fronts  with  those  of  Lyeia,  and  the  con- 
trast presented  in  the  Tombs  and  Tumuli  of  Alyattes^  and 

*  Fellows,  Lycia,  p.  116,  and  woodcut  of  tomb,  p.  117.  Fellows  imagined 
tzala  to  be  a  proper  name.     See  his  Coins,  p.  10. 

2  <|/aAij,  <rdAa^,  aaXiy^y  Hesych.     2oGo  was  also  Carian  for  a  tomb. 

'  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  (Uscussing  the  probable  age  of  these  monuments,  says : 
**  They  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  1000,  and  most  probably  700  years,  at  least, 
before  the  Christian  era." — History  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

*  The  caput  bovi»  was  a  favourite  device  wherewith  to  crown  an  arch.  See 
Fellows,  Lycia,  p.  142;  Tomb  at  Pinara,  and  also  his  Xanthus,  p.  65:  Boeckh, 
Corpus,  iii.  2,  >o.  3817  ;  M.  Kinneir,  Asia  Minor,  p.  541 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
20,  27.  The  Etruscan  coins  of  the  Vestini  give  the  exact  front  t>'pe  of  the 
bull's  head,  with  the  two  balls  above.  Fabretti,  pi.  iv.  a,  page  cclxviii.  Xo. 
2891 :  "  Xumi  aenei  fusi  Vestinorum  nomine  (Lanzi,  ii.  603,  etc.)  a  Diobolus  : 
caput  Wtuli  obversum,  supra  duo  j^lobuli.     YES  :  luna  crescens." 

*  Herodotus,  i.  93  j  Strabo,  xiii.  iv.  7;  Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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the  Bucceasora  of  Gygea  at  Sardia — which,  if  methods  of 
burial  constitute  a  test,  imply  that  thi§  later  dynasty  of 
Lydia  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  that  of  the  preceding 
Phrygian  kings. 

Dates. 

Perhaps  but  few  classical  arcIi;T>ologista  will  be  prepared, 
at  first  sight,  to  admit  the  application  of  the  Oriental  system 
of  Letter  dates  to  anything  within  the  range  of  Greek  civi- 
lization, at  BO  early  a  period  as  iho  cntriea  preserved  in  these 
,  Phi^'ginn  Inscriptions.  But  the  local  races,  in  borrowing 
Oriental  alphabets,  probably  learnt  the  associate  use  of  the 
letters  in  serial  order  as  numerical  signs. 

The  age  definition  of  29  (So.  4)  will  scarcely  be  cont«ated, 
but  the  more  important  epoch  date  of  301  (No.  5)  may  form 
a  subject  of  controveray  both  as  to  the  corresponding  numbers 
and  as  to  their  interpretation  \>j  any  appropriate  era  of  which 
we  have  cognizance.  As  for  tbe  date  itself,  I  can  make  no 
use  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  fixing  the  period  of  any  given 
Phrygian  king.  It  is  apparently  only  the  record  of  the  date, 
when  a  certain  Cherson^siau  afiixed  his  name,  in  Independent 
action,  but  possibly  with  some  authority,  to  the  leading 
epigraphy  of  the  central  sculpture. 

Though  TA  confessedly  meant  in  ancient  Greek,  301, 
yet  the  question  has  already  beea  raised,  in  an  adverse 
sense — as  to  how  it  can  be  proved  that  T  stood  for  300 
at  so  primitive  a  stage  of  alphabetical  writing  ?  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  if  this  Oriental  method  of  dating,  alpha- 
betically, was  in  existence  at  the  time,  the  Slat  letter 
of  the  Aramtran  alphabet  of  Mesba'a  stete  could  stand  for 
nothing  but  -JOO.  The  determination  of  the  era  to  which 
tbe  301  refers,  is,  thereforc,  of  leas  importance  than  it 
promised  to  prove  on  its  first  discovery. 

The  only  era  that  suggests  itself  as  at  all  suitable  is 
that  of  the  Eastern  Heraclidic,  whom  Herodotus  tells  us 
could  count  22  generations  or  a05  years,  before  Gyges,'  whose 

'  "  The  fcurrmment,  which  fomn'rl}'  b«1on^ed  to  th«  IlenididK-.  piu»d  in  tho 
(oUoiriiig  niiinmT  to  tlie  lamilj'  nl  Crmaui.  who  wera  called  UenuimtUi. 
Cuulooke,  whom  Ibo  Ctwlu  call  Uymlus,  wag  tynmt  of  Sonlii  uid  a  (lotcenikat 
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accessioii  is  now  conclusively  assigned  to  716  b.c.  The 
initial  date,  therefore,  from  which  we  should  have  to  reckon 
would  be  1221  B.C.,  and  the  entry  of  TA  on  the  Phrygian 
rocks  would  fall-in  with  920  b.c.^ 

Names. 

The  group  of  royal  names  recorded  on  these  rocks,  when 
critically  examined,  ought  to  supply  important  data  towards 
determining  the  dynastic  family  to  whom  they  refer. 

The  leading  name  of  the  common  ancestor  is  un- 
fortunately undetermined,  appearing  as  it  does  under  the 
conflicting  palseographic  outlines  supplied  by  the  only  two 
authorities  who  have  visited  the  site.  Texier,  who  tran- 
scribed the  legends  mechanically,  in  facsimile,  states 
that  he  took  unusual  care  in  the  process,  because  the  charac- 
ters were  new  to  him.^  His  transcript  runs,  in  distinct 
letters,  EPEKYN.    Whereas  Steuart,  who  prided  himself 

of  Alcffius,  son  of  Hercules.  For  Agron,  son  of  Niiras,  grandson  of  Belns, 
great-grandson  of  Alcseos,  was  the  first  of  the  Heraclidse  who  became  king  of 
oaidis ;  and  Candaules,  son  of  Myrsus,  was  the  last.  They  who  ruled  OTer 
this  country  before  Agron  were  descendants  of  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from  whom 
this  whole  people,  anciently  called  Mo^onians,  derived  the  name  of  Lydians. 
The  Heraclidte,  .  .  .  having  been  entrusted  with  the  government  by  these  princes, 
retained  the  supreme  power  in  obedience  to  the  declaration  of  an  oracle :  they 
reigned  for  22  generations,  a  space  of  605  years,  the  son  succeeding  to  the  father 
to  the  time  of  Candaules." — Heredotus,  i.  7. 

*  This  is  no  new  proposition  for  the  application  of  this  scheme  of  testing 
ancient  dates,  as  may  oe  seen  by  M.  Frerets  *'  Canon  Chronologique." 

**  Conqueste  de  I'Asie  Mineure  et  d'une  partie  de  la  Thrace  par  Sesostris  Roy 
d'E'gypte. 

1690  B.C.  Cadmus  s'establit  ^  Thebes  en  BcDotie. 
1679  B.C.  Man^s  on  Maion  regne  sur  la  Lydie  et  sur  la  Phrygie :  il  y  establit  le 

culte  de  Cybele  et  d'Atys  sur  le  modelle  des  festes  d*Isis. 
1647.  Etablissement  des  forges  de  fer  sur  le  mont  Ida    en   Phrygie  par  les 

Dactyles  Ideens. 
1484  .  .  Akiamus   Roy  des  Mteoniens  de  Lydie,  qui  rcgnoit  apr^s  Lydus  fils 

d'Atys  et  petit-fils  de  Meeon. 
1425.  Fondation  de  Troye. 
1423.  Arrivee  de  P61ops  dans  la  Gr^e. 
1349.  Naissance  d'Alcee  fils  de  d'Hercule  ;   c*est  de  luy  que  descendoient  les 

H^raclides  oui  out  regne  en  Lydie. 
1219.  Argon  descendu  a'Hercule  monte  sur  le  trone  de  Lydie,  oCi  ses  descendants 

regnent  jusqu'ii  la  22me  g^n^ration. 
714  B.C.  Rcvolte  de  Gygds,  et  tin  des  Roys  H^raclides  de  Lydie." 
M.  Frerct,  Histoircde  L' Academic  Royaledes  Inscriptions,  vol.  t.  1729  p.  311. 

*  "  Ces  caract^ros  6tant  nouveaux  pour  moi,  j'ai  ail  les  copier  avec  le  plus 
grand  soin,  noter  exactement  le  nombre  de  points  qui  s^parent  chaque  mot,  le 
nombre  de  barres  des  lettres  qui  ressemblent  a  un  E;  ainsi  dans  le  mot  ATES> 
la  lettre  qui  represente  I'E  n'a  ^^^  trois  jambages." — Texier,  p.  166. 
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on  tifl  aptitude  in  copying  Greoi  inscriptdona,'  makes  the 
name  appear  us  FPEKYN.  If  this  is  the  correct  form,  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  render  the  opening  letters  flPE 
for  <ppe,  as  the  Phrygians  were  said  to  be  unable  to  pronounce 
the  (f>.  For  the  roet,  we  can  quote  with  some  confidence  the 
names  of  Menea,  Atya,  and  Midas.  The  two  former  repre- 
sent some  of  the  earliest  reminiscences  of  the  Phrygian 
kings.  The  name  of  Menes  is  directly  or  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  Egyptian  traditions,  and  that  of  Atys  is  connected 
with  the  most  primitive  myths  of  the  homo  soil.  Midas, 
though  80  distinctively  Phrygian,  carries  with  it  less  evidence 
of  remote  antiquity.^ 

But  the  Menes  or  Manes,  with  its  special  prefix  of  Baba, 
obviously  points  to  very  old-world  stories,  and  the  name  of 
Atys  equally  secured  among  the  local  races  the  now  too  common 
title  of  va'TraJ'  In  considering  these  ascertained  names,  it 
would  seem  that  they  pertained,  both  in  titles  and  dj-nastic 
attributes,  preferentially  to  the  Atydoe*  rather  than  to  the 


I 


'  Raring  had  a  good  deal  ot  eipcrience  in  copying  inacHptioos,  and  hating 
~  '  the  utmoat  attentioD  upon  these,  I  think  I  can  Touoh  for  tlieir  fidelity 
and  coirectueGS,  the  morfl  m  m  they  arc  in  lery  good  preservation ;  the  oslj- 
poition,  and  that  a  rerj  smaU  one,  respecting  nhicb  I  bad  any  doubt,  ii  that 
immediately  nnder  the  ceotral  pillnr." — St«nart,  p.  II. 

*  The  locaJ  smoctBtions  of  the  name  are  presened  in  the  (own  of  Midoiam, 
batween  Dorjlwuni  and  PwsiDua.— AthemetiB,  it.  31.    Cramer,  ii.  20. 

■  Cjb«le'»  AtTB  i>  alluded  to  as  'Ami',  Sartpcr  )'^u(*i)eiwa  niru.^— Diod. 
Sie.  iii.  ii. 

FtpM.    Etrnwan.  Fabretti,  1323.     PAPATI   OPTIMO.  «tc- 

Tho  Phrygian  Inicriptians  abound  in  tiie  me  o(  tlie  term — inttr  alia,  «ee 
Boeokh,  yol.  ii.  p.  iii.  i.  No*.  2368  (iii,),  3803,  3817,  3823.  FbIIhwb'  Ah* 
Uinor,  p.  126. 

Id  later  days  the  term  («*»  Piptit  is  applied  to  Mdni. 

*  The  dynaaty  oE  the  Atydie  had  hat  n  brief  career  of  S7  years.  The  editor 
of  the  French  edition  of  Hoaeti  of  Khorene  in  hii  Index,  or  Dictionuaire 
Hiatorique,  etc.,  poor  Bsrvii  d'onnotatinna  &  I'hiitoire  d'Anneuie,  nrrangw  the 
■ucfnnon  as  follows,  p.  126:  "Truis  dyuaatiei  do  rois,  lr»  Alyadca  (1679—1492 

-'-  Lydua  d'oa  nent  Lydia),  les  H6raclidea  (1292—708), 


ari*at  J.C, ' 

la*  Hfrmuadea  (^708— 547)."' 

Euwbiua  in  his  Canon  haa  bat  oasnal  noticea  of  the  Phrygian  kingi. 

p.  289.  Phrygibus,  qui  etiam  Maeones  dicebantur,  dominatua  eat  Tantolui. 
An.  Abrahami  657. 

Midoa  in  Phryeia  regnarit.  707.  Ilinm  pondita  eat,  709. 

At  p.  47  there  la  a  liit  of  the  Lydian  kiagu  commencing  with  Ardpua. 

At  p.  Bfi,  d  M^r^i  e<rfTi)i.    p.  94   (u. ».),  In  tcita  codieia  huic  et  inftrius 
Uemon,  at  in  margins  Men 


Cor. 


writtnn  JfimM. 


Ua  FragmenU  (n.  94)  ^m  tli«  Tarinog  tutta  of  the  Dyuaatiea  of 
_i   1-  .L.  r -,:_  1 f-. —  ^r   .l-   i _:_..   .L- — ^..  j.  uniformly 


n  tronalal 


the  Latin  tranalaliaii  of  the  Aimeniao,  tbo 
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Heraclidee.  Further,  if  we  follow  up  the  comparisou  into 
geographical  bearings,  we  see  that  the  Necropolis  of  the 
old  Phrygians  was  not  far  removed  from  the  site  of  their 
ancient  Metropolis  N.  of  Synnada,^  Whereas  the  capital 
of  the  HeraclidaB  was  at  Sardis,  and  their  burial-ground  in 
suburban  proximity,  consisting  of  Tumuli^  of  a  distinctive 
character  and  altogether  alien  to  the  tomb  stones  supplied  by 
the  natural  rocks  at  Doganlu.  Moreover,  to  test  still  further 
the  geographical  indications,  it  is  known  that  the  most 
archaic  fables  of  Atys,  the  son  of  Nana  and  of  the  shepherd 
of  CelsenaB,  point  to  this  more  southern  site,  as  the  early  home 
of  the  Atydao  ;  a  position  so  well  chosen,  that  it  seems  to 
have  constituted  a  second  capital  in  proximate  times,^  where 
afterwards  Xerxes  and  Cyrus  the  Younger  had  their  palaces;^ 
while  its  situation,  as  a  commercial  centre,  secured  its  heritage 
to  the  celebrated  emporium  of  Apamea  Cibotus.^ 

Of  course,  we  must  take  into  account  the  possibility  that 
these  rock-cut  temples  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  local 
dynasty  contemporary  with,  and,  perhaps,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  HeraclidsD:  moreover,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
merely  dedicatory  or  votive  structures,  they  may  have  been  the 
creation  of  widely-separated  periods,  an  idea  that  the  intro- 
duction of  new  letters  into  some  of  the  later  legends  rather 
encourages.  We  know  that  Manes  worshipped  ®  in  Phrygia 
and  Atys  was  equally  elevated  into  a  deity ,^  perhaps  only  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  ancestral  or  hero  worship. 

1  Strabo,  xii.  viii.  13,  xiv.  ii.  29.     Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  29. 

2  Tumuli  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  rule  in  the  Iliad.  **  The  top  of  the 
tomb  of  old  iEsyetes,"  ii.  793.  In  the  plain  of  Troy  itself  was  to  be  seen  **  the 
loftv  mound  "  which  men  call  "  Batieia ;  out  the  immortals  the  tomb  of  the  bound- 
ing "Myrinna,"  ii.  814.  Then  wc  have  Tomb  of  Aetion,  vi.  (xii.  114).  And  lastly 
the  tumulus  of  Patrocles,  xxiii. 

See  also,  Odyssey,  ii.  222,  etc.  Chandler,  302.  Captain  Newbold,  J.R.A.S. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  88.     Fergusson,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

3  Herodotus  vii.  26.  Airu^/xras  Se  iJk  ^\v  vihs  Viihov  v6BoSj  Ki\aiva>v  8i  rS>v  iv 
^pvyl<f.  /3a(riA(i>s.     Athcn.  x.  viii.  p.  416.    Also  Dionys  (Nonnus),  xiii.  614. 

*  Xenophon,  Anab.  2, 7.  The  true  position  of  the  town  is  now  fixed  in  38*2  N. 
30  21  N. 

*  Strabo,  xii.  viii.  16.     Chandler,  273.    Many  later  coins  have  KIBOTOC 

AHAMEON. 

^  ♦pirycs  5€  M^vr;  (Phrvges  colunt  MenamJ. — Athena*u.s.  Jov.  Frag.  ii.  42. 

'  Pausanias  vii.  xvii.  **^he  Dymrei  .  .  .  nave  also  another  temple  sacred  to 
the  mother  Dindymene  (Cybele)  and  Attes,  but  who  this  Attcs  is  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover." — vii.  20, 2.    At  Patrie,  there  is  *'  a  temple  of  the  mother  Dindy- 
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There  are  a  great  many  other  names  and  nominal  terms, 
personal  and  geographical,  amid  these  detached  epigraphs, 
the  consideration  of  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  defer,  till 
we  can  obtain  improved  facsimiles  of  the  originals.  The 
same  remark  applies,  with  still  more  force,  to  any  immediate 
examination  of  the  construction  of  these  composite  legends, 
which,  to  use  a  term  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  may  be  expected 
to  furnish  some  veritable  "  Curiosities  of  Literature."  I,  how- 
ever, append  for  the  exercise  of  other  people's  experimental 
criticism  as  good  a  combined  transcript  of  the  inscriptions 
(reduced  into  small  Greek),  as  I  can  obtain  from  the 
mechanical  eye-copies  at  present  available. 

mene  in  which  Attes  is  honoured,  they  do  not,  however,  exhihit  any  statue  of 
the  god,  hut  there  is  a  stone  statue  of  Dindymene." — Translation  of  T.  Taylor, 
1826. 

Hesyc,  suh  voce  "Amis.  Lucian,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  Deorum  Dialogi  xii.  vol.  iii. 
461.  De  Syria  Dea,  sec.  15.  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  351;  Mrirtrvpd»vos.  Orellius, 
Inscr.  1827.  vol.  i.  Nos.  1900,  1901-2264,  *<M.I>.  M.I.  et  Attidi  Sancto  Minoty 
ranno,"  and  No.  2353. 


VOL.  X.— [new  8BBIB8.]  25 


^v 

BOCK-CTTT^^^^^^^BsOQAKLt;. 

i 

•  1 

f 

Tbe  CeoDUpli  of  Mrnrr  |Ni>   «l  ot  PngnTilo;  in  the  1»itmdi  atwr  wbteh                 ^^H 
(No.  7)  tlio  BUSH  or  Al)>  mud  Uldw  OMor.i                                          ^^H 

The  RocK-crr  Phrygian  Inscriptioms  at  Dooanlu.'        ^H 
(PL  59  Texier.   Pk.  liiL  xiv.  iTiii.  Steuart.)                   ^^ 

riWun^  into  Sm>ll  Gred.    The  normal  alph.Wl  U  deSdent  in  ihx  l«tl*n  •,  x. 

1.  Inecription   on  the   frieze  of   the  maia  archit«cttuiil     ^^M 

Tablet,  cut  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  imitatioii  of  the  porch     ^^M 

of  a  Temple.                                                                                      ^1 

EpfKw  ':'■  reXoTof  _■_  ZooTVTwavo^  '■  AioevavK  ■            ^^M 

Extra  or  additional  title  engraved  on  the  rough  rock,  ia  ^H 
continuation  of  the  legend  on  the  frieze  proper,  AFaraep.           ^H 

At  the  foot  of  the  right  omameutal  colamn,  filling  in  two  ^H 
square  compartmenta,  Neyepro^.*                                                   ^^H 

>  I  on  kdebln]  to  the  kindscn  of  III.  Uumj  (or  ttw  mo  of  (U)  noanl,  ^^| 
ukni  Iron  Dr.  P.  Smith'i  "  Stadmt'f  Anciviil  Uuton  of  Ibt  Eut."                        ^^M 

'  J9  20  S^b:  30M  Ewt,  wtordin^  W  C.J.  t«k«-.  U.p.  TW  biM  ^W 
«ithoritM«,dt^b.  Smith  nndOwte,  plu^  t)i»  "Ci>Mtluni  *t  tj^cm  ngk"  ■ 
1U39  12S.  30Mb.                                                                         f           Ti 
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2.  Immediately  above  the  sloping  cornice  of  the  architec- 
tural front,  reading  i'rom  right  to  left, 

MaTepav  ]  Apeaa^nv BovoK  |  AieevavoyaFo.    . 

S.  On  the  rough  rock  above,  clear  of  all  the  ornamental 
work,  reading  from  right  to  left. 

KtXoice^  ':  FevaFrw   \  AFra^  [  Manpe^  (a) 

4.  (6)  reading  from  left  t«  right 

ZoaeffcuT  \  MoTfpef  :  EFerexert^  ] 
(e)  OF^Fiv  \  ovo/iav  \  Aayjrn  |  FA 

5.  On  the  free  rock  in  a  line  with  the  ornamentation  of 


I 
I 


noud,  of  being  a  Inter  addition  totlie  bnlk  of  the  inscriptioiia.  Il  h<ut  been  ixipicd 
evidentlj  with  great  care  bj  Taiier,  and  'a  reprodaoid  on  two  occoaions,  id  the 
US.  fiu'similep.  1  ST.  and,  in  the  lithograph  of  the  Rock  front,  in  Plate  SU.  Un- 
fiirtniuitely  the  two  copies  do  not  agiee;  in  tba  fonner  he  mvei  tlie  Iwend  as 
rEIPT«r.  while  in  the  latter,  where  he  was  tied  down  to  the  Sllin^-in  af  the  gpnfe 
affurdt^l  hy  the  Cwu  square  oomporDnvnla  which  occapy  the  hue  of  the  omn- 
mental  pilMter  to  tlie  right,  his  copy  niiii  as  yryiprrr.  The  incroBaed  height 
■nd  grmitet  length  of  the  top-etroke  of  theTint)iuca»  are  remBrkohle.  butibcy 
may  oe  due  to  the  mere  dcmandi  of  epace^  which  would  not  admit  the  top  line  on 
the  general  level  al  the  head  lines,  within  the  giren  area  of  the  ■qnue.  I  may 
add  that  the  facsimile  Flute  shows  tlut  the  lower  compartments  on  each  side,  im- 
mediately above  the  porition  ol  this  entry,  are  fiUed-in  with  a  pnttem  in  the  tona 
of  a  eroM,  unlike  the  deaign  of  the  ordinary  four  wooden  diamonds,  which  anpply 
ibs  rest  of  the  orDamentation,  and  moreover  the  corresponding  pair  of  fool  eqnacei, 
to  the  left,  are  retiuned  as  blank  surfaces,  nnomamented  and  aninacrihcd.  If  ve 
could  rely  upon  Texier's  architectural  meaiuromenta,  it  wontd  alao  eeeui  that  (he 
Tablet  itself  has  bad  an  addition  made  to  its  height  by  lowering  and  eilending 
the  cutting  at  the  base,  as  the  ootline  now  Tariea  coOBiderably  [ror-  •'■-  -■— '  — 
portions  ol  tl"  ' ""'"  "--'   — •  ' '-  "- i.— ,;. 


'0  Bsaociate  Bock-cut  taj^ea  il 


e  locality.    Stenait  baa 


three  tunes,  twice  in  bis  Flatea,  where  he  gives  ibe  le;;ead  at  full  length,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  general  design — free  from  all  involvement  with  the  pattern  of  the 
ro«k-eut  froDtispiece,  which  might  have  compelled  him  to  a  eecund  test,  and  once 
in  hi>  plate  of  Facsimiles ;  in  all  thwe  instances  he  la  determined  as  to  the  one 
reading  rrffprot,  and  in  no  case  dose  he  discriminate  the  enlarged  height  of  the 
T,  which  u  palpable  in  both  Texier's  capiefl.  His  final  i  may  have  been  on 
anticipated  finiali  to  a  presumed  Greek  Win4,  bat  Texier  teems  to  be  quite  cleat 
as  to  the  r,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  slight  slope  of  the  npptr 
limb  and  a  acBrceiy_perceptib1e  baclcward  continuation  at  the  toot  would  convert 
it  into  a  Z  or  X.  The  figum  Tor,  assuming  them  to  be  such,  would  stand  fur 
3T3,  or,  omitting  the  9  from  the  ruling  alphabet,  for  363 — which  would  bring 
the  entr;^  to  the  corresponding  date  of  S48  or  S38  B.c.,and  would  certainly  accord 
better  with  tba  period  of  a  retouching  of  the  Tablet  rather  than  with  the  epoch 
of  its  primary  neoutdon.  On  the  other  baud,  the  word  rrTtfrrni,  with  the 
■Towed  uncertainties  of  y  "  ^^^  ■  s.  is  too  near  an  approach  to  an  appropriate 
term,  at  the  foot  ot  a  iiuasi-tomb — emanating  from  NEK  (rii^i),  Sanskrit  Kakk, 
Latin  tut,  metrt,  to  adroit  of  our  receiving  the  three  last  lettiin  it  a  definitive 
date;  (speciftlly  in  the  ahseneo,  or  possililj  obscured  entry,  of  the  divisionnl 
three  dots,  which  in  the  parallel  cnsea  hi  palpablr  mark  the  iHitatioB  of  the  littrat 
figures.  The  omiuion  ot  the  utnal  .Xdes  in  the  heading  may  also  be  taken  to 
ihow  the  need  of  some  alternative  teim. 
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tlie  riglit  columnar  fiu)e,  reading  dawmcardB  from  the  tmtaide 

Tiew, 

ArtwifSev  •  Kvp^ave^  •  TA 
[i.e.  301,  or  dating  from  1221  B.a — ^tHe  commencement  of 
the  era  of  the  HeraclidsB :  1221  less  301=920  B.C.]- 

On  another  ornamental  rock-cut  front,  imitating  the  porch 
of  a  Temple. 

(Plate  No.  56,  Tezier.  Pis.  zi.  xyiiL  Steuart) 

6.  In  a  line  with  the  right  columnar  ornamentation,  reading 
upwards  from  the  outside. 

Bafia  \  MfjfieFai^  :  UpovraFo^  \  Ki^>i!^pafaFtify^^\ 

7.  On  the  rock  above,  dear  of  the  prominent  architectural 
device. 

Are^  :  AptuaeFoi^  \  AxepoifoyaFo^  \  MiS<u  :  Ta* 
Farfraei  \   FavoKrei  \  flSa€9. 

8.  Inscription  in  a  rough  grotto  to  the  left  of  the  leading 
Tablet.  (Hamilton,  p.  418.    Texier,  p.  156.    Steuart,  p.  10.) 

...  of  :  TvX  TffPi^  \  cvq  \  H^patkroi  \  Tivifct? 

9.  Steuart,  No.  5.  ''Near  a  rock-cut  niche  or  altar,"  at 
Doganlu. 

Bpa  MeveFai^  \   Hpoira. 
Second  line,  reversed  legend,  from  right  to  left. 

•  .  KruwaFea-o^  \  AKapar/a/TW. 
Third  line,  left  to  right, 

10.  Steuart  No.  6.  ''  Cut  on  the  side  of  a  seeming  altar  or 
throne,"  at  Doganlu. 

Ak  ae  :  Fyeav  \  Tpie^, 
Keversed  writing  from  right  to  left 
fLoXeouiv  uc  aCKrfe} 

11.  Steuart  No.  4.    [filafia  SiKataKio. 

1  Walpole  (p.  207)  and  Texier  insert  two  disjunctive  dots  after  the  ic^i,  the 
other  thi^  transcribers  omit  these  dots.  The  entire  fire  copyists  concur  in  the 
definition  of  the  letter  ^— which  amid  round- topped  As  mignt  otiierwise  have 
been  taken  for  that  letter. 

3  Steuart  gires  ItfTIN  :  IHoAF 

*  The  p  is  giren  in  the  Plate  as  v,  the  second  o  as  a  possible  Umbrian  or  Etrus- 
can 9,  but  the  doi,  in  the  centre,  is  not  well  defined. 


INDEX. 


Ahn-Simbel,  uuunnption  of.  alpliiihati- 

CAllf.  nearer  to  PtiiCDician  tbaa  to 

Plingiui,  363 

gBneral  eharatter  ot,  ihid. 

AdjevtiTe  and  demonetrsdTe   in   tho 

South  Indian  lun^oges  inTHhablj 

precede  the  saboCaatiTe,  1 1 
.Xdea,  the  I^tin   word.  eaggiwU  tho 

probability  of  farther  Latin  wocd«, 

in  Phryginn  InsoripSons,  861 
^thiopio.  the   next  to    Aufriaa   in 

Bntiquity  of  (omu,  246 
Imptrfect,   ought,   withont 

Auyrinn,  to  have  been  Tegardvd  ai 

no    new  (ormadon  from  tliu  aub- 

iUQcdve.  21B 


with  t 


a  South  of   the  BrobiBa- 
ependent 


coruunly, 

maiabei     of     the     Tibeto-J 

group,  ibid. 
Akilla,  the  city  of,  probublj  the  pre- 

- -It  El-Kilbat,  ■"■ 


generati  in  eipbring  the  Arabian 


Almoiah,  5iOI)  feet  sbole  the  tea, 
ftn  early  English  lanaloHvni,  131 

Alphabet!  of  Bunnah  and  Siam,  de- 
nied originally  from  Initia,  27 

AnuthoacDta  (the  CrypCus  Fortna  of 
Ptolemy),  certainly  the  modeni  Mus- 
cat, 16» 

Analogies  between  Arabic  fomu  and 
the  so-called  Permansive  forms  iu 
AHyrian,  249-2  SO 
'iicbmi,   and,    perhaps,    Arung   and 


policy   of,  cot   to   be 

reconuneuded,  IIS' 
Arabia,  fullest  description  ot,  in  Fliny's 

32nd  chapter,  139 
Arnd,in  the  island  of  Hobarrak,  repre- 
sents the  ancient  Aradus.  162 
Arruean.  the  finrmese  ndmil  that  the 

oldest  and  pnrest  fonn  of  their  lan- 
guage is  preserved  in,  2!3 
Airacancss  use  many  words  and  forms 

now  obsolele  in  Burmese.  2S4 
language  more  iaolntad  than 

the  Burmese,  hence  has  preserved 

a  purer  race.  21  d 
and  Bonneae  difier  in  two 

essential  paints,  213 
Arracon   Hill   Tribes  wrongly    called 

by  Logan  "  Yoma  Tribes,    216 
occupied    present 

seats  eDbsefjueut  to  the  lion-Annum 

imoiigratiou.  217 
inriude   Kbyengs, 

Eumis,  Mons,    Sak,    Eyuns,    etc., 

217-8 


connected  by  lon- 

gua^e,  eti.'.,   with  the  Xaga  tribes 
and  AboTS  of  Assam,  218 
remarkable   iden- 
tity in  longnage  with  the  Chepangn, 
with  examples,  218-S 

-  comparison  of  their 


Aryan  racca,  adopted  existing,  but  did 

not  originate  any  new  alphabets.  ilt(2 
the  Chinese,  taoeable  buck 

by  their  traditions  to  Central  Asia, 

289 
AsTrian,  clearly  the  oldest  Semitic  lan- 

giuge  of  which  we  know  aii^hl,  244 
donbtless  the  Sonsknl  ol  the 
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Aissyrian,  four  axioms  for  the  deter- 
mination of  its  antiquity,  246 

PermansiTe   forms   of,    no 

decaying  formations,  260 

Badong,  genealogical    table    of   the 

Princes  of,  76 
Bahing  dialects  of  the  Eiranti,  tables 

showing  the  complex  structure  of  its 

rerb,  18 
— — ^ eleven 

conjugations  in,  but  all  the  changes 

limitea  to  the  singular  of  the  indi- 

catiye,  19 
Bali  Island,  the  Xatriyas  of,  trace  their 

descent  from  the  Deya  Agun^,  49 

the    princely    famihes   of, 

49-77 

— ^—  present  condition  of,  66-77 

— — —  castes  in,  76-7 

'  feudal  system  in,  77-9 

duties    of   the  Sudras  in, 

the  months  in,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, haye  Sanskrit  and  Balinese 
names,  87 
— ^—  calculation  of  time  in,  86-88 

calendar  used  in,  ordinary 


79-84 


and  astrological,  88-97 

divided  generally  into  the 


white  and  black  half,  93 

the  Zodiac  in,  used  for  astro- 


logical purposes,  95 

"tne  Scales'*  absent  from 


the  Zodiac  of,  ibid. 

Bali  and  Java,  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween, shown  in  the  Uaatta  Bali,  49 

long-continued  wars  be- 
tween, 60-61 

BarasasflBi,  probably  the  people  of  Abu 
Rasas  in  the  island  of  Maseera,  1 72 

Batten^  J.  JBT.,  *' Notes  and  Recollec- 
tions on  Tea  Cultivation  in  Kumaon 
and  Garhwkl,"  Art.  VI.,  131-155 

views  put  forward  by, 

and  published  in  the  Kumaon  Official 
Reports,  146-7 

final  visit  to  his  last 


Indian  station,  Agra,  1865,  148 

list  of  Tea  Plantations 


in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  in   1877, 

162-155 
Bathymi,  the,  represented  now  by  the 

people  of  Bathubec  or  Abutbabec, 

the  present  headquarters  of  the  Beni 

Ras  tribe,  166 
Bcaly  Rev.  S.y  "  On  a  Chinese  Version 

of    the     S&nkhya     K&rik&    found 

among    the    Buddhist    books,  etc., 


comprising  the  Tripi^aka,  and  two 
other  works,"  Art.  XIX.,  356-360 

Belooch  HiUs,  low  valleys  and  dips 
along,  due  to  the  former  erosive 
action  of  the  Indus,  319 

Bentinok,  Lord  W.,  Committee  of,  Jan. 
24,  1834,  submit  a  plan  for  Tea 
Ctdture  in  India,  136 

Bhutan  or  Bootan,  the  country  of  the 
Deb  Rajah,  an  independent  tribe, 
east  of  Sikhim,  120 

Bhutanese,  hostile  to  us,  as  hunters, 
etc.,  and  not  caring  for  commerce, 
122 

Borings,  of  the  Panjab  Railway  En- 
gineers, to  a  depth  of  107  feet,  319 

; in  the  Rajanpur  districts, 

etc!,  show  the  imiformity  of  the 
deposits  of  the  Indus,  319 

Boulger,  8,  C,  "China  via  Tibet,*' 
Art.  v..  113-130 

Brandrethy  E,  Z.,  "On  the  Non- 
Aryan  Languages  of  India,"  Art. 
I..  1-32 

Brahma,  the  absolute  God,  not  con- 
scious of  the  Universe,  36 

the  immutable  and  everlast- 
ing intelligence  which  sustains  this 
ever- varying  consciousness  of  ours,  37 
as  ue  Supreme,  is  above  all 


conditions  and  relations,  37 

Brahmans,  origin  of,  according  to  the 
Usana  Java,  85 

Buddha,  a  second  life  of,  in  the  Tripi- 
taka,  translated  between  a.d.  222- 
264,  356 

Buddhi,  the  internal  sense,  successively 
assuming  the  forms  of  external 
objects,  44 

Burmese  language,  constantly  forms 
transitives  from  intransitives  by  as- 
pirating the  initial  consonant,  13 

no  doubt  the  same  group  as 

Tibetan,  22 

in  class  xvi.,  the  principal 


language  of  our  Eastern  frontier.  22 
great    difficulty    in    trans- 


literating, as  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise between  the  speech  and  the 
spelling,  292 

alphabet  of,  contains  eleven 


vowels  and  thirty  consonants,  230 

rough  analysis  of,  231-3. 

(including  the  Arracanese), 


the  only  tribe  with  a  literature  in 
that  part  of  Asia,  216 

people    ruled     at    various 


periods  by  Shens  and  Mens,  216 
claim  to  have  come  originally 


I 


Canuu,  tbe,  did  not  make  use  at  tlhe 
Sigunma,  364 

Cathairei,  of  PUdt,  certainly  tlie  people 
of  tbe  pree«nt  Katar,  !e4 

Clumierlain,  S.'  M.,  "EducBtionil 
Lileratnre  tor  Japanese  'Women," 
Art.  5"V1I„  326-343 

Ghinm,  war  vith,  at  aU  timee  difficult 
to  avoid,  116 

intarconrae  of,  with  Eossia, 

datiw  from  tlie  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  127 

DW  Opening  up  a  new  land- 
trade  with,  will  not  neccmarilj  in- 
volve war  with  Houia,  Vi'A 

people  of,  must  bo  taught  to 

iMkon  England  oa  their  moit  power- 
ful and  immediate  neiehbonr,  116 

Chriitjipher,  Lieut.,  R.N.,  eivei  the 
only  vocahulacT  of  the  MnTdive  lan- 
gnaee  besides  Pj^ard's,  176 

Chambi  Vallej,  cnaion  of,  after  last 
war  with  Bhutan,  impotlant  aa  giving 
direct  access  to  Tibet,  122 

Clawical  nuthon,  scant;  recoida  pre- 
KTved  bf,  of  the  Homades  of  N.E. 
Asia,  299-301 

Conscionaneas  not  possible  except  in 
relation  to  eitemal  objects,  31 

supposed  to  be  an  attribute 

■ of  God,  one  and  unchange- 
able, 36 

Consonants,  initial,  tbo  combinationi 
of,  the  same  in  Dunnece  and  Tibet, 


Dawn,  the  False,  various  names  tor,  in 

Aiabie,  FeraiaD,  and  Turkish,  344-S 

called  also  the  Wolfs 


Eastern  names  by  the  Uamils,  a.v. 
1413,  352 

is    it    the  Zoi^Bcal 

Light  P  346 

True  and  False,  distinetion  be- 
tween, important  m  MuhamDutdan 
ies,  347 


-  table  of  the,  relation  ut  the 


Dhimal  language  placed  by  il<elt,  in 
cLus  viii.,  17 

rdmg 


nowu  have  different  forms 
aa  thej  refer  to  animate  or 
(hingi,  ibid. 
Dinar,  or  gold  coin,  the  standard 


currency  in  early  times,  1 10 
of  glass,  some  ol  them, 
d(  capacity,  9S 


Discs 

Djang-Kien, 

24i) 
witb   his  Turkish    wife, 

after  many  years,  return  to  China 

and  are  well  received,  206 
Djows.  the  original    founders  of  tbe 

Chinese  polity,  28« 
Dratidian    group,  much   remains  yet 

to  be  done  tor  the  completv  study 

twelve  Innputtges  of, 

described  by  Bishop  Caldwell,  3 


rational  gender  of  the  ni 
possesses    no    true 

an  oblique   form,  a 

remarkable  charBcteristio  of,  ibid. 

graiumatical  relations 

in,  generally,  though    Bot  always, 


siunuUy  changeable. 


consonants  in,  like  those  in  Welsh, 


Falconer,  Dr.  Hugh,  at  once  recog- 
nizee the  value  of  the  growth  of  tea 
in  India,  135 

the  ,g|j  tounder 

of  the  GorhwJd  and  Kuutaon  tea- 
hiatory,  136 

report    by,    in 

1S34.  induces  the  Tea -Committee  ia 
adopt  tbo  eub-Qimslayan  regions  for 
itx  culture,  137 

{and  Mr.  Jama- 
son)  at  lint  inclined  to  lea-sites  flat 
and  easily  irrigated,  139 

report,  in  184J, 

to  the  Calcnttn  HorticultuiiQ  Society, 


T4L  IX^  PL  IMi,  ^-#7 


CMifiii.  ^e  K^ik^  B^^i^  ■■III?  Vr 
«<  Sauara  Xc&iixT^  %S7 


eirtiSw  mKCTL'i  '.-i.  1C7- 


.*'j 


G^.Li^'.isSis,  :bt  Uir  I>r«  4=d:ie5  kf- 
nrti^rr  :b«   iida*Erfir  ci   Pali  ASsi 

Pmcrd  <>:  tATil,  ie/r2-16'>7/'  An. 
VllU  17.V2^/> 

ril^s  Uid  c//wn  bT.  ^i-2-40 
tb*  praeticies 

of  relizioa  dJacf^zrxs^  ia,  i4«) 

oi  Poliot  in  E^rpt,  10  •» 

Hut  I>Tnji«tT  rolei^  in  rnfna  from  a-D. 
-25  v>  A.D.'l&O.  3.>5 

ff9Mpt,  F..  **  S:-:id;*^  on  the  Comptra- 
t^e  Graffliux  of  the  S^minc  Lan- 
?~i»y«.  vitb  fpecial  reference  to 
AMTiian,  •  Art.  Xll.,  2*4-252 


l3Lvrwm  :-?r  W-MMa.  a  «ec  of 

rx    £»anr.:T:    Irakr&w^   a.i>.   1429, 
3J> 


cxtrakSs    frooL, 


2»>.C<«5  iTfi  »X'>W  nbic  fe«t   per 

s*r^>-*i.  517 

o--r  -v^f  ibe  25Cis$  tmeiiercMH  of 


tabi*  :f  ^  Te!->fr:T  of.  318 

T^T'  sa^>  r^?4f  h  oi  sain  stream 


scnirtit  f-:<-'i:*»  f^tp?,  319 

1iaa?e1>^«^  ae^-^a  of  tiie  whirls 


p»»l5  in.  320 

See  of,  t»:«tfnttaI?T  vnder^romg 

t".,ir.r>?.  S2i 

aasTtetst  f>c»cr?e    of,  traoeable 


fr>:>zi  Himiliri  :o  the  «ea,  323 


the  Pocjaad  ot,  \&  eating  its 
war  V9  it.  SJ3 

r-.JT^T  of  its  tribotaries  once 


joint^  it  K»ver  dovn  than  ther  do  at 

prf^nl,  323 
In«cnpt:oii5,  P*tLrr^ian.  as  Doganln,  an- 

thvhlics  c»n.  361  cote 
fonn  and   diaracter    of, 

3^4-^ 


I 


gopud  iiiBBliiinipiiiry  nod  by  ejre,  3iJo 
pociilmr  numw  fouod  on, 

306-369 

list  of.  370-373 

liaa,  original  oards  (or,  tonad  bath  in 

tha  Hud  nod  tbe  Mundn  languagsi, 

210 


pait,  pieseiit,  and  lutare  time,  31 

Jafir  ibn  Su]Biiiiaii,  im  important  per- 
lOQ  in  the  time  af  Al  Mansnr,  Al 
Mahd7,AI  Eiidy,aad  Ar-nubitl,  111 

Jameion,  W.,  tbe  great  value  of  his 
urvioH,  113,  111,  etc, 

but  the  lunpiage  of,  on- 

iguBtJonsbly.oflcn  tootonguine.  ifii 

Jftponeee  moriiitti,  Mj  on  Cluneee 
uithoritiu,  3'ld 

JapanoM    women,  chiefljr   tanght  by 


Jara,  tiie  existence  of  caste  in,  certain. 


Jtrng  Behadur  tisits  England  at  the 
Croat  Exhibition,  and  support)  tbe 
English  in  the  Mutiny,  UV 

EabiboiB  Tolnubin,  tbe  author  of  the 
*'  Greater  Learning  fur  Women,"  332 

Knlernn,  Den  I'oMar,  tnblt  of  the 
(aniil/  of,  Tfl 

EiUQbojan  lan^age  baa  a  syllabary 
with  chsiracten  of  its  own,  30 

Euibn'oii  and  Banan  disJecb  bare  a 
large  per-centae e  of  Tibetan  words, 
bat  an  entirely  diUerent "' — ' —  " 


I.  17 


EipiU  Risbi,  the  compiler  of  tbe 
Sbnltbyu  K&rik  b ,  considered  h  areUcal 
by  the  early  Chineite  Buddhiita,  3fi7 

Sanm,  to  detorminc  tbe  moaning  of 
wordi,  adds  ugnidcost  dcterminit- 
-itM,  M 


—  relatioM  of  Ihe  verb  ei 


Khalifah,  inseripdon  on  glass  reigbts, 

invoking  blessings  on,  109 
Kbarubabi,  veight  of  thirty,  b  recog. 

nized  standard,  103 
Kborubab   or    IQrat,   eqnal    to    3 '03 

gruns,  tOl 
Ebasi,  Nougong,  etc.  (Nnga  langunges) 

in  class  ui.,  with  verbs  ut  tbe  simple 

type.  21 

with  five  dialects,  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  hills  between  Auam 
and  Sylhet,  2a 

tones  used  in,  Tery  largely, 

all  grammatical  relations  in, 

denoted  by  proGtM  which  are  signi- 
ficant, and  can  bo  uied  as  separate 

vowels  Bomottmes  dropped 

in,  to  avoid  hiatus,  26 

abstnut  nouns  in,  are    all 

feminine,  ibid. 

animate,  inanimate,  and  ab- 
stract nouns,  all  distinguislicd  as 
masculine  and  feminine,  ibid. 

order  of  the  words  in,  as 

direct  as  in  English,  27 

Silo  A  CtmtanlmBpU,  origin  of  this 

weight-name,  101 
EiHjtmUl.  T.   IF..  "Tbe  Migratioaa 

and    Early   History  of  the  White 

'.,  286-301 
„  placed  in  clau 
having  a    similarly  complex 
ire  of  the  verb.  IB 
Kirghiz,  one   of   the   tribes   in    the 

Desert,  west  of  Sining,  311 
Eist,  an  obsolete  Arabic  weight-name, 
found  on  glass  discs.  101 

tiie  name,  now,  of  tbe  cruise 

for  dipping  in 


tor  dipping  into  tbe  oil  is 
i-bo-Dai-sbi,  rules  by.  to\ 
pretation  of  dreams,  313 
tbe  priest  r 


II! 

tbe  intei 


of  Buddhism  in  the  Stb  century,  342 
Kolariaa  group  of  lan?>tagc«,  very  little 

attention  as  yet  paid  to,  3 
genitive,  or  full  perional 

pronoun  in,  used  tor  possoaaiva  pro- 

characteristic  of,   that 

they  have  two  forms  (or  each  tense,  7 
have  a  dual,  but   no 


negative  voice,  ibid. 

relations  of   i. 

generally  eipretiied  bj  suffixes,  ibid 

root  changes  of  the  Oiavidiaa,  S 
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Korodamon,  identifiable  with  Ehor 
Jer&mah,  famous  for  its  natural 
basin  and  harbour  of  refuffe,  170 

Kumaon,  the  excellence  of  we  climate 
at,  not  appreciated  at  first,  132 

Kumi,  Mm,  Banjon,  etc.,  languages 
of  the  Aracan  hms  placed  in  c£u8 
XTiii.,  23 

£woh-yu,  or  the  Conyersations  of  the 
Kingdoms,  stories  from,  288 

Ladak,  traders  from  the  gold  field  leave 
their  ponies  and  take  to  the  country 
donkeys,  lest  the  former  diould  be 
stolen,  316 

Lalita  Vistara,  the,  probably  expanded 
from  the  originali  translated  by 
Ta-Uh,  356 

Lama  system  does  not  allow  traders  to 
come  to  Tibet,  312 

Lands,  low  and  fiat,  at  first,  erroneously, 
supposed  necessary  for  tea  plants, 
144-5 

Languages,  Non-Aryan,  of  class  x., 
developed  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
valleys  to  which  the  speakers  of 
them  retired  when  separated  from 
the  common  stock,  19 

Lenormant,  F.,  opinion  by,  of  the 
character  of  the  alphabet  on  the 
Moabite  Stone,  363  note 

Lepcha  language  placed  alone,  in  class 
IV.,  15 

— ^— demonstrative  pro- 
noun in,  as  well  as  adjective,  follows 
the  substantive,  as  in  Tibetan,  16 

"  Leaser  Learning  for  Women,"  stories 
devised  for  its  promotion,  341-2 

Letter-dates,  probably  learnt  by  the 
local  races  with  the  alphabets,  365 

Lisaw,  the,  spoken  in  parts  of  Yunan, 
much  resembles  the  Burmese,  25 

Logan,  Dr.,  view  by,  of  the  origin  of 
the  Tibeto-Burman  dialects,  210-1 

•^^— ^— —  and  of  the  primeval  in- 
tercourse between  the  MOns,  etc., 
and  the  aboriginal  Dravidians,  or 
Koles  of  India,  241 

Lombok,  Balinese  families  in,  sprung 
from  the  conquest  of  it  by  Karang- 
Assem,  55 

Madhu,  in  the  Indian  legend  carried 
to  Lanka,  228 

Magar  language,  the  adjective  in,  pre- 
cedes the  substantive,  contrary  to  the 
more  usual  rule,  15 

'  contains  a  great  num- 

ber of  Hindi  words,  15 


Maharrak,  the  Pearl  fishery,  at  and 

near,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world, 

163 
Maldive  Islands,  probability   of  the 

early  colonization  of,  178 
notices  of,  in  the  Arab 

geographers,  178-9 

many  customs,  super* 


stitions,  etc.,  allied  with  those  in 
Ceylon,  but  little  Buddhism,  179 

comparison    of   the 


dialects  in  English,  Maldive,  and 
Sinhalese,  as  given  by  Pyrard  and 
Christopher,  186-195 

1 words  or  expressions 

used  in  the  course  of  Pyrard'a 
narrative,  196-207 

much  to   be  hoped 


from  the  study  of  the  archseology  of, 
209 

the  dialect  of,  and 


people   speaking    it,    of    Sinhalese 
origin,  174 

and  Sinhalese  vocabularies, 


comparison  of,  may  show  when  the 
races  separated,  177 


»— —  alphabet  of,  compared  with 

old  Sinhalese,  182 
Maldivian  language,  formerly  written 

from  left  to  right ;  now,  like  Arabic, 

from  right  to  left,  183 
Maftf  contest  of,  with  the  Madhs,  must 

have  occurred  in  12th  century  B.C., 

287-8 
Mandarin  of  hi^h  rank  in  charge  of 

the  Chinese  soldiers  in  Tibet,  125 
Manes,  worshipped  in  Syria  as  a  deity, 

368 
Manipuri,  Kuki,  and  Khyeng,  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  class  xvii.,  22 
" all  have  a 

negative  voice  formed  by  inserting 

certain  particles,  23 
Manipuri  language  has  many  words  in 

common  with  Kuki   and    Khyeng, 

ibid. 
Manning,  Mr.,  account  of  his  visit  to 

Tibet,  the  Dalai  Lama,  etc.,  125 
Mansel,  Dean,  judgment  of,  that  the 

conscious  subject,  the  personal  self, 

remains  one  and  unchanged,  43 
Margar)',  Mr.,  country  through  which 

he  travelled  evidently  of  little  value, 

114 
Markham,  Mr.  Clements,  account  bv, 

of  the  expeditions  of  Messrs.  Boyle 

and  Manning,  124 
Marriage,   rules  for  determining  the 

lucky  and  unlucky  years  for,  343 


I 


Mbmii,  Dr.,  enumeratoa  cUtcil  But- 

mtso    tribcB     o[    "  imqDcstionably 

common  oii^n,  311 
hia  lint  of  oleven,  renlly 

nducible    to    lii     well-OMcrUiaGd 

dUlecU,  2t6 
papeni,   MS8.,  etc.,   of, 

nurchasnl  of  liis  widow  by  the  local 

OoTunuaeat  of  Bunua,  22S 
tbe  first  to  bring  to  light 

Kaco>7RDo'«  Pali  OrammBr,  tbe  one 

moat  tued  in  BormeM  achooU.  ibid. 
Hat,  connected  inth  (imilar  vorda  in 

miuT  Anan  laneuairet,  3tt7 
Mati,  Mndhs,  and  Madhu  of  the  Indiaa 

legendi,  pntbablj'  Non-Arynn,  29D 
MigT*''olW  of    tho  eaiUer  racw,  pro- 

Mbls  C01UW  of,  213 
Miri  Ungiuge,  etc.,  the  DCcusatiTe  nod 

gmitiTe  of,  mukcd  by  aalGiing  a 

eonaonnnt  without  a  Towel.  IG 
Hiri,  Dophhi  and  Aborhuigunges  placed 

in  chua  v.,  ibid. 
Hikir  langnage,  in  cliua  xir.,  ha*  miinT 

wards  coniDioa  to  the  Kagaa,  but  no 

peiwrn-endiuga,  21 
HuhiDi  lim^age,  etc.,  remarkable  for 

the    compound    consonant*   at   the 

commencement  of  the  wurda,  16 
■ comprshendB  those 

o(  three  principal  triW.  the  ChuK- 


363 


alphabet  of  ila  claa ;  but  ii.  eii- 
dcntly.  not  a  new  inTentlon.  363-3 
Mfin-Anani  Languaf^os,  intcrconnei- 
ion  of  and  diverguace  fium  other 
(onfues  ibown  by  atnifiturH  rathar 
Ibao  TOCabulary.  243-3 

biugmige,  called,   also,  Talebg 

and  reguiin,  28 

rroup,  probably  has  moat  afflnitiea 

with  the  Gambojan  and  Anamese,  39 
USn  people,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ita- 

woddy  bofais  the  arrival    of    the 

Tibeto-Bnrwan  tribea.  334 
nrohobly  preoeded  by  a  race  allied 

to  uioaa  now  in  tbe  Nicobor  lalnnda, 

3S4 
do  not  belong  to  ths  Tibnto.BnT- 

man  family,  '136 

theory  of  their  origin  as  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Maiiun  and  Sir 
Anhnr  Phayre.  33i-7 

MAn  and  Eol  Isngiwgea,  eianuaation 
of  (beir  agreementa  and  difTitrencea, 
33T-B 


MQna  and  Kolei  may  easily  have  had 
a  pre-hiatorie  intercoane,  341 

Moorcrofi,  Mr.,  error  of  hb  idea  that 
the  Teu  plant  grew  naturnlly  on  the 
baoliaDf  tbeSutlej.  134 

Ma'cdhdhin,  conitoiitly  boa  to  dia- 
tinguiah  between  True  Dawn  and 
what  ia  like  it,  347 

"Mags,"  a  name  given  to  the  Arra- 
canese  by  the  BeugoleM,  of  unknown 
meaning,  213 

MUller,  51  ai,  claaaiGcation  of  Non- 
Aryan  languages  of  India,  by,  not 
adequate,  1-2 

wrong  in  giring   the 

namea  of  Ciangedc  and  Lohitio  to 
the  Tibeto-Burman  diaJecti,  210 

a    liat    of     forty-flro 

Tibcto-Bumuin    dialecU  giren   bv, 
ibid. 

^Bgea  though  mixed  in  their  dle- 

tianary  can  never  be  mised  in  their 

grammar."  337 
Moacat,  difficult  to    find   by   Teasels 

coming  trgm  the  East,  170 
Muaulman  KebelHon,  chief  scene   or 

siteof  the  recent,  311 

»nppr«aed    by 


Naga  languages,  S,  of  Assam,  ditiiiblo 

iulu  ISrit  nlasHa,  20 
Naga  races   include   Garoa,  Khuios, 

Kacboris.  etc..  3'JU 

tcatimony  of  Caplaini 


IcT  and  Jlonnnv,  and  of  f'rof.  Max 
Uilller,  to  their  iulerronneiion, 
220-1 
Naini-Tal,  the  summer  seat  of  the 
GoTemroent  of  the  N.W.  Prorinces, 
ouly  established  in  1813-4.  133 

'faaa  Isucuhb  ;  '__ 

xerb,  20 

Nearchus  sighted,  but  did  not  visit,  the 

Promontory  of  Maketa,  158 
Nepal,     languagea    of,    differ     from 

Tibetan,  and  agree  with  the  Aracan 

hill  tongues,  15 
have  a  considerable 

number  of  Tibetan  words,  ihid. 
the  kingdom  of  the  (ilioarkaa, 

the  most  important  on  our  aite  of 

the  Himalaya,  117 

'    It  SOOmiliw  1i>n^-.  and  100 


at  it*  greateat  breadth.  I 
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Nepal,  nominally  a  tributary  of  China, 
whose  goTemment  is  nuld,  equit- 
able, and  effective,  127 

Non-Aryan  languages  of  India,  little 
really  known  about  them,  2 

— —     materials    for, 

collected  and  described  by  Mr.  Gust 
for  Philological  Society,  ibid. 

table  of,  30-32 


Ogyris,  Island  of,  now  called  Maseera, 
tne  Serapis  of  the  Periplus,  171 

'    correctly    stated  by 

Pliny  to  be  of  the  same  size  as 
Tylos,  171 

Omana,  the  city  of,  now  $obar,  and, 
most  likely,  of  old,  the  Emporium 
Pertarum,  166 

Ouchterlony,  Sir  D.,  successful  reduc- 
tion of  Nepal  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions, 119 

Ounce,  table  of  the  relation  of  the 
dirhamt,  to,  274 

Paloune  language,  apparently  one  of 
the  Mdn  group,  30 

Paj^isD  Islands  (of  the  Periplus),  de- 
rived their  name  from  El  Baby  the 
straits  between  Mussendom  and  the 
main  land,  168 

Param&tma,  according  to  Yedanta,  the 
Supreme  or  Transcendental  Soul,  41 

Parijong  Pass,  available  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  122 

Peg:u,  the  original  habitation  of  the 
Mons,  whence  they  were  driven  by 
the  Burmese  100  years  ago,  28 

Penna,  Father  della,  value  of  his  testi- 
mony as  given  by  Mr.  Markham, 
126 

Perfect,  common,  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages (omitting  the  Assvrian,  which 
has  none),  must  be  of  later  forma- 
tion, 249 

Phayrc,  Sir  Arthur,  affirms  the  con- 
nexion of  the  M5n8  and  the  Kols 
from  the  similarity  of  the  stone  im- 
plements found  at  Burma  and  Nag- 
pur,  239 

Pha3nician8,  had  many  trading  colonies 
and  stations  in  the  Persian  and 
Oman  gulfs,  162 

Phr}'gians,  rock-cut  temples  of,  may 
be  the  work  of  a  dynasty  contem- 
porary with  IleraclianB,  368 

■  the  Necropolis  of,  at  Metro- 

polis, ihid. 

Pietraszewski,  M.,  essay  by,  entitled, 
**Numi  Mohanunedani,"  100 


Pliny,  in  the  time  of,  the  coast  of 
Arabia  was  tolerably  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  167 

ignorant    of    the   configuration 

of  Arabia,  169 

^—  list  of  localities  given  by  hinif 
copious  but  confused,  169 

Pottinger,  Col.,  proves  that  Alexander 
sailed  down  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indus,  323 

Poole,  S.  L.,  note  introductory  to  M. 
Sauvaire*B  paper  on  **Anib  Me- 
trology, II.  El-Djabarty,"  263 

Pratyagitm&,  ^*  the  presented  self "  of 
Dean  Mansel,  must  always  continae 
to  underlie  consciousness,  44 

Framadd  Ddaa  Mittray  **  A  Dialogue  on 
theVedantic  Conception  of  Braihma," 
Art.  II.,  33-48 

Prschewalsky,  Col.,  mentions,  but  did 
not  visit,  Salar,  306 

Pyrard  de  Laval  is  wrecked  on  the 
Maldive  coast  in  1602,  174 

interesting  work  by, 

with  a  list  of  the  known  editions  of 
it,  176-6 

remarks  by,  on  the 


origin  of  the  Maldivians,  117 

serves  in  the  Portu- 


guese armies  from  6oa  to  Ceylon, 
etc.,  177-8 

various  notices  by,  of 


the  Maldive  and  coast  languages  of 
India,  181-2 

but,  was  scarcely  at  all 


acquainted  with  Sinhalese  (Jeylon, 
183 

Qentdrs,  table  for  the  conversion  of 
those  of  different  countries,  279 

Queipo  Don  Vasquez,  Essai  sur  les 
systdmes  metriqucs,  et  mon^taires, 
by.  99 

Qirat,  relation  of,  to  derham,  264-267 

Raamah,  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  Regama 
of  Ptolemy,  probably  the  same  place, 
167 

Rajmahali,  only  a  meagre  vocabulary 
of,  existing  at  present,  2-3 

Ras  Mussendom,  bore  various  names  at 
different  times,  166 

the  MoK^ra  iucpotf  of 

Nearchus,  the  coast  near  it,  being 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  ibid. 

Rati,  of  very  different  weights,  accord- 
ing to  the  substances  to  be  weighed, 
260 


I  lUtl,  tMe  (oT  their 

I      Egyptian  (menf)  smghto.  270-3 

[  ■ table  oi  Ibo  rsUtion  ol  the  ouncea 

I       10,  274 

method  at  canTCrtuig  those  of 

diflcrent  rountrica,  2f)l-» 

S«tfA#HW,  /.   IT.,    "  On  the  'XRtuml 

Phenomenon  knonn  io  Ilia  Etat  bv 

the  names  Sub-hi-Eaiib,"  «te.,  Art. 

,       XVIII.,  3M-3fi4 

^  Biver-beda,  slope  of,  Uws  Inid  doini, 

' ),  by  Haoiredj  nod  Guglielmi, 

I  J^rn'f.  S.  T.,  "  nnpublishid  Glsss 
I  Wdghia  and  Heosum,"  Art.  IV., 
'       fiS-1 12 


—  dfenribod    msojf   gl 
Kuflcr  inatriptionB  in  Ni 


» 


diicewithKuflcr  inatriptionB : 

Chron.  for  1873,  S8 
I  Sojie,  Dr.,  atntument  of,  with  rettr- 

ence  to  the  "  auppowd  "  lea  noticed 

b;r  Biahop  Hebec.  134 
'  Bnlo,  fundamental,  tor  the  conrersioD 

of  the   rath  of   diflerent  conntriea, 

307-260 
fioann,  tnde  of,  witli  China,  through 

the  town  of  Ourea,  ISS 

SahSranpdr,  romarksble  roUection  at, 

in  lS3d.  of  BCiealific  men,  136 
Salar,  Bill  Cuilou  of,  the  chief  aUong- 

hold  of  Islam  in  West^ru  China,  3lia 
the     Hoangho    passea 

throagh  it,  to  enter  China.  30S 
— a  moist  Alpine  legion 

covered  with  forest,  ibid. 
the  productioiia  ot,  show 

its  climate,  3U7 
I rainy  seoaon    of,  laeta 

from  June  to  November,  ibid. 
government  of,  practi- 

Golljr,  left  lo  ita  natiie  chiefs,  308 
previona  to  the  rebellion, 

little  interfered  with  hv  the  Chinese, 

ihid. 
mrely  interfered  with  by 

the  Resident  Qovemor,  309 
SaLuis,  the  moat  eaalerly  of  the  Turk 
■        --     106 

-  with  a  language  like  that 


-  call  themaelveii  "  Mmnin," 
Kthe-Foithfol,"  310 

n  snbdivision  ot  tht 


1:  Bangniho,  in  Uali,! 
I      Snataa  isAa  »n  si 


S&BkhyaEMb&,  the  aphorisma  of  the 
Chincae,  agree  very  nearly  with  the 
tiuuLition  of  Ur.  CulebrooVe,3£  8-360 


S&ukbya  E^ik&,  Chinese  traiialatioa 
ot,  cuUed  "  The  Golden  Serentj 
Shaater,"  367 

Ssnlnli  verb  hoa  twen^-three  tenses, 
and  for  each  tense  two  forraa  of  lUe 
participle  and  the  gerund,  T 

hoa  four  coices  and  acvcral 


moods,  8 

Satlaj.  really  the  original  Indua,  323 
Baurair;  B.,  "  Arab  Metrology  :    II. 

El-Djabarty,"  Art.  XlII-,  2S3-S84 
Serpeot-wonhip  in  India,  adopted  in 

the  Brahman  ical  doctrine,  Sfinota 
5*flw,  £.  B.,  "  On  the  Hill  Csaton  of 

Solar,  the  most  Easterlv  eettlement  oF 

the  Turk  Race,"  Art.  XV^  305-318 
Shiliiyiti,  tribe  of,  at  Eaa  Muawndom  ; 

peuulkr  iu  racB,  167 

the  dialect  ot,  not  known 


to  the  Arabs,  and,  therefore,  perhapa 

Fre-Ishunite,  ibid. 
Shi-£i,  or  Hiatoricnl  Record,  speaks 

ot  the  settlement  of  the  Yiddhals  in 

fiactrio,  204 
Shi-King,  or  Book  of  Poetry,  full  of 

old  traditionB  of  the  Djows,  280-7 
Q:Lh:_     „    ... — _.   gij^p    of    conntrr 
■-     —'--    Briciah 


Kajah,   under    '. 
10 

greater  formerly 


Sind,  rainfall  in,  noi 

than  now,  324 
Singhpo  languages,  in  cIoh  iv.,  that 

of  eomparatitely  recent  settlers   Id 

Assam,  21 
and  Kakhyen  language  of  W, 

Yumuo  nearly  the  some,  -^2 
comporiaon  ot,  with  Bnrmeao, 

226 
people  or  Kakhyons,  fringe  the 

whole  northern  fruiitierofBurma.2'^7 
Sinhalese  language  proved  by  the  late 

Prof.  Childere  to  be  Aryan,  173 
and  traced  back  by  the 

late  Dr.  Goldsehmidt  Io  its  Indian 

Bouroee,  ibid. 
Sining,  the  entrepOt  of  trade  between 

Mongolia  and  Chiua  on  the  N.E. 

and  Tibet  to  the  8.W.,  311 
cBravana  from  Tibet  come 

to,  annuollT,  312 
•'dumb-trading,"  or  barter 

Eraetised    between    the    people    of 
ining  and  Nifan,  312-13 
Sokpo,  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  Kalmaka  of  Musulmfan  writers, 
310 
Soor.  the  presBDt.  the  nearest  port  of 

Arabia  to  India,  162 
Sounda  of  Chiaese,  compariuin  of  the 
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andent  and  modern  sounds  of,  Ap- 
pendix to  Mr.  Kingsmill's  paper, 
301-304 

St.  Barbe,  H.  X., "  Bnrmese  Transliter- 
ation/* Art  Xm  228-233 

^— ^— adopts   Dr.    Hunter's 

system  for  transUterating  the  Non- 
Aryan  languages  of  India,  230 

Spencer,  H.,  remark  **that  there  is 
often  a  bone  of  truth  in  the  grossest 
falsehood,'*  83 

Spinoza,  Fichte,  etc.,  maintain  but  one 
substance,  and  that  substance  6k>d,  36 

Spreneer.  Dr.  A.,  recent  work  by,  from 
Arab  geographers,  of  great  value,  159 

•^-- ingenious  conjecture  by, 

that  Nan  is  for  Ras  Nus,  171 

Strachey,  Sir  John,  deservinfi^  of  an 
immfuse  debt  of  gratitude  from 
the  Hill  Provinces,  148 

Sudras  in  Bali,  of  mixed  origin,  Bali- 
nese  and  Javanese,  81 

Szema  devotes  the  123rd  chapter  of 
his  book  to  a  description  of  Dawan 
and  of  the  adjacent  countries,  296-9 

Tai  group,  all  the  members  of,  literary 
dialects,  with  alphabets,  except  the 
Siamese,  from  the  Burmese,  27 

languages  of,  only  separated 

dialetically,  ibid. 

comprehends     the    Ahom, 


Ehamti,   Shan,   Lao,   Siamese  and 
Tai  Mow,  ibid. 

iive  tones  used  in,  but  not 


expressed  in  writing,  except  in 
Siamese,  28 

Takpa,  Gyarung,  and  three  other 
Trans- Himalayan  languages,  have 
words  in  common  with  the  Tibetan,  25 

Ta-lih,  the  translator  of  the  life  of 
Buddha,  probably  lived  about  a.d. 
150,  355 

Tamil,  exhibits  more  fully  than  any 
other  of  the  Dravidian  group,  the 
distinction  of  gender,  4 

Tea-plant,  specimens  of,  sent  from 
Nipal  to  Dr.  Wallich  in  1816,  133 

'  approved  by  London  merchants, 

as  sent  irom  India  in  1842-3,  by  Dr. 
Falconer  and  Mr.  Jameson,  142-3 

Tea-plantations,  list  of  private,  in  the 
Dehra  Ddn,  with  memoir,  in  1874, 
bv  G.  R.  C.  Williams,  B.C.S.,  149 

Teita,  the  collector  of  the  '*  Hundred 
Odes,"  about  a.d.  1213,  327 

Teshu  Lama,  of  Tibet,  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Warren  Hastingrs  to  inter- 
cede for  the  Bhutanese,  121 


Thea,    or    Camellia   nlant,    no   true 

rimens  of,  founa  growing  wild 
of  Sikkim,  133 
Thomat,  B.,  **  The  Rock-Cut  Phrman 
Inscriptions  at  Doganla,'*  Art.  XX., 
364-372 
Tibet,  trade   with,    and   ultimately^ 
through  it,  with  China;  not  appa- 
rently dangerous,  115 
the  roads  to,  present  no  in- 
superable difficulties,  123 

the  people  of,  quiet,  inoffen- 


sive, but  brave,  125 

the  key  to  Chinese  history  and 


institutions,  to  be  found  in,  126 

much  trade  with  China  viA 


Singanfoo,  but  roads  impassable  in 
winter,  ibid. 

independent  tribes  to  the  N. 


of,  311 

Tibetan  language,  formation  of  tenses 
in,  genertdly  dependent  on  certain 
prefixed  letters.  12 

Tibetan  words,  the  pronunciatiqn  of 
many,  lost  in  Tibet,  but  preserved  in 
Kan&wari,  17 

Tibeto-Burman  languages,  the  chief 
Non- Aryan  tongues  to  the  N.  and 
£.,8 

languages  of  this  group 

have  many  words  in  common,  es- 
pecially numerals  and  pronouns,  9 

most  of  the  languages  of 


this  group  have  no  cerebral  letters,ibid, 
boundaries  of  this  group 


not  certain,  9 

some  of  the  languages  of 


this  group  the  most  removed  from 
one  another  have  considerable  resem- 
blances, 10 

words  in,  distinguished, 


sometimes,  by  differences  of  tone,  ibid, 
in  this  group,  adjectives 


generally  follow  their  substantives, 
the  postpositions  being  attached  to 
the  adjectives,  11 

postpositions    in    this 


group,in  the  compound,  are  generally 
signs  of  the  genitive  or  dative  rela- 
tion, ibid. 

in  this  group  the  verb 


is  always  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
11-12 

in   most  of   them  the 


particle  ma  serves  to  denote  a  nega- 
tive, 12 

interrogatives,  generally 


denoted  by  the  particles  tia,  moy  am^ 
mOf  morif  tnarty  ibid. 


agaagea  uluiit  of  beinir 


miLaj  ol  its  langaagea  uluiit  of  being 

cluted  togtther,  13 
tha    pogtpoaitionB     in 

EschBri,  Gttro.   etc.,   are  generally 

idsatieat  in  all  of  tbem,  H 
I the  first  dan  o(  these, 

Euhari.  Garo,  ete.,  are  more  Indian 


dialMts.  tbo  <ridert  sport,  bntcp'eat 


I   eUus  ii.  Tibetan, 


Hnnri,  etc.,  ibid. 

Troll,  Mr.  G.  W.,  correct  in  hii  jndg - 

ment  oi  to  tbe  beet  sitn  for  the  Ten^ 


9  of   the  TeB-qns«tian  and 
■--   ibid. 

Eelefli    Latcbmeswar, 
neu  Almamk,  and  Bhaitpur.  near 
Bhimtul.  w  first  Tei-siiea,  I3S 
I  Trib«a  N.E.  of  Thibet  who  feed  their 

hoTK*  in  winter  od  meat.  316 
I  Ttipi(akB,  Budilhist,  life  of  Bnddha,  in, 
tranilated  bj  Ta-lih,  3aS 


Mpf  nf  the  Dbammapada,  3S7 
Tnn  (Sir).  gaiiiB,  at  length,  the  pre^ 
domiDanoe,  and  founds  the  moden 


I,  Iiliind  of,  famoos,  according  to 
Plinj,  for  ita  peorbi,  161 
—  ■■■  —  end  adjoining  Island  of  Arodua, 
long  identittwi    with   the    Bahn-io 


f  Tedantin,  the,  scea  that  the  very  con- 
ception of  absolute  being  eicludea 
dnatity.  3S 

I necordiijg  to.  the  being  thJtt 

ii  not  God,  is  not  being,  ibid. 
Tedantin  attempta.  in    Brahmn,    the 
eoncaption  of  a  duCj  freed  from  the 
•lighteit  titictnre  «f  mataria]  idena,  39 
Tnlne  in   ierhami    of  tiie    ratU    of 
'       diSeronl  MnintriH.  2S4-S 
r  TaluupioportionDl  of  the  uiu'fif,  nonn, 
rati,  etc.,  etc.,  2S0, 2U0 


Vaanmitra,  the   President  of  the  last 

Council  held  bj  Eaniabka,  <1o7 
Viddhal  Uominion,  at  the  time  of  ita 

greatest   prosperity,   extended  from 

96' to  109*E.  long.,  294 
Viddhnla.  the  original  Ephthalita)  of 

the  Greeks,  183 
Viviani,  views  of,  with  regard  to  the 

elenition  of  rirer-brds,  SSt 
Virian  de   8t,-Martiti.  tbo     first    to 

point  out  the  eonni^xioii  of  tlie  Yn£t) 

witbtheBphthBlita>ori>rocomDi,291 
Vowel  "  a,"  the.  inherent  in  all  lado- 

Chinese  langaagei,  314 
Vya,   O.  W.,  ••  Geological  Note*  on 

the  River  Indm,"  Art. X\l.,317-3a4 

Wode.  Sir  Thomas,  ralae  of  conren- 
tion  latelT  made  between  him  and 
Li -hong- Chang,  113 

snpplements    that 

made  at  Tiensin  seToiitren  yean  ago. 


ibid. 


-  ought 


delay  in  carrying  it  out,  1 14 
Weights,  proportiunal,  of  drrham  and 

mftqal.  :jS6-23S 
Wolfs  TaU,   paaragfii  in   whirh  the 

False  Dawn  is  so  called,  SSD-l 
Women  of  Japan,  general  ral<?a  for  the 

conduct  of,  330-332 
Wylie,    Mr.,  translation  by,    of  the 

records  of  Hiungna,  292 


-  the  Indian,  of  native 
t  borrowed  from  the 


•rigin. 
West. 


Zodiacal  Light,  first  noticed  bj  Eepler 

t.D.   1596-1639,  and  described  by 

Caniai  Jl.».  16SS.  340 
seen  by  the  Sta'edhdhin 

in  the  latter   part  of  autumn  ui  the 

beginning  of  winter.  347 
fancifid  views  ahont, 

in  Eastern  authors,  348 

recentiy  detected  by  Europeiu]  astio- 
-  theory  of  its  connei- 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE    FIFTT-FOFRTH 
ANNIVEE8AEY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Eeld  on  the  5th  of  June,  1877, 
SIR  THOMAS  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  Baet.,  M.P., 

PBSSIDBirT,  nc  THB  CHAIB. 


Members. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have 
to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  that,  since  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  held  in  the  Society's  Booms  on  May 
29,  1876,  there  has  been  the  following  change  in  and  addition 
to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  announce  with  regret  their  loss  by  Death,  of 
their  Resident  Memb|^rs — 

Sir  John  "William  Kaye,  KC.S.I., 
Thomas  Charles  Smith,  Esq., 
John  Dickinson,  Esq., 
David  Urquhart,  Esq. ; 

and  of  their  Non-Resident  Members, 

Colonel  Alwes, 

and  of  their  Honorary  Members, 

Edward  William  Lane,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Instdtate  of  France, 
Hermann  Brockhaus,  Phil.  D., 
Prof.  Martin  Hang ; 

and,  by  Retirement,  of  their  Resident  Members, 

Major-General  Sir  W.  E.  Baker,  K.C.B., 
E.  Cnnon,  Esq. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  hare  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  thej  have  elected  : 
as  Resident  Members, 

Captain  C.  J.  F.  Forbes, 

The  £arl  of  Northbrook,  K.6., 

Mrs.  Cadell, 

Alexander  Bnrrell,  Esq., 

Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I., 

W.  H.  Rylands, 

Dr.  Birdwood,  C.B., 

Sir  Dooglas  Forsyth,  K.C.8.I.,  C.B.; 

and  as  Non-Reaident  Members, 

E.  Schuyler,  Esq., 
D.  W.  Fergosson,  Esq., 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq., 
Rev.  T.  W.  Hnghes, 
Raja  Yijayendra  Bhow, 
R  H.  Bntts,  Esq., 
R.  Carr  Woods,  Esq. 

The  Society  therefore  has  elected  eight  Resident  Members 
against  a  loss  of  four  Resident,  and  seven  Non-Resident  against 
a  loss  of  one  Non-Resident. 

On  tlie  personal  history  of  some  of  those  we  have  lost  a 
few  words  will  now  be  said. 

(1).  The  late  Sir  John  Kayc,  F.R.S.,  the  son  of  John  Kaye, 
Esq.,  at  one  time  Solicitor  to  the  Bank  of  England,  was  bom 
in  1814,  and,  after  some  time  spent  at  Eton,  entered  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  in  which  corps  he  served  for  several  years. 
Havinir  returned  to  En<rland  in  1845,  Mr.  Kaye  devoted  him- 
self  for  the  rest  of  his  life  assiduously  to  literature,  some  zeal 
for  which  he  had  already  shown  in  early  life,  while  still  in  the 
East,  having  been  a  zealous  contributor  to  diflferent  news- 
papers, and  the  founder  of  the  Calcutta  Revicic^  of  which  he 
was  for  some  tinie  the  Editor.  In  1856,  he  entered  the  Home 
Civil  Service  of  the  East  InJia  Company,  just  one  year 
before  the  Mutiny,  and,  not  loni:  after,  succeeded  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  as  the  head  of  the  Political  and  Secret  Department 
of  the  India  Otfice  Secretariat,  a  post  he  held  till  foiling  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  it  in  1874.      Sir  John  Kaye 
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was  the  author  of  many  works,  which  will  long  survive  him, 
distinguished  as  they  may  be  all  said  to  be  by  the  desire  for 
careful  research,  and  for  arriving  at  a  true  and  honest  con- 
clusion from  the  premisses  before  him. 

His  chief  published  works  were:  A  History  of  the  War  in 
Afghanistan.  2  vols.  8vo.  1851. — The  Administration  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  a  history  of  progress.  Svo.  1853. — The 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  late  Governor- 
General  of  India,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  2  vols.  8vo.  1854. — The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  late  Accountant-Geueral  of  Ben- 
gal and  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company.  1854. — Life 
and  Correspondence  of  General  Sir  John  Malcolm.  2  vols. 
1856. — Christianity  in  India ;  an  historical  narrative.  1859  ; 
and  a  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  of  India  in  1857-8 ;  the 
second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1871.  As  this  work 
was  naturally — indeed,  in  some  places,  severely — criticized, 
it  is  unfortunate  the  writer  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
third  and  final  volume.  Writing  to  an  old  friend,  about 
three  months  before  his  death  in  last  July,  in  allusion  to  a 
criticism  in  the  Times  on  this  work,  he  says:  "I  feel  with 
you  that  it  is  a  great  evil  so  great  an  authority  as  the 
Times  should  be  led  so  grievously  astray  in  the  path  of  error. 
I  have  often  stated  that  I  reserved  my  summing  up  for  its 

proper  place,  in   the  last  volume   of  the   history; 

and  if  God  gives  me  life  and  my  present  clearness  of  brain,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  smash  it.  .  .  .  Carlyle  says,  ^  All  lies  have 
the  sentence  of  death  recorded  against  them  from  the  hour  of 
their  birth,''  and  this  must  be  one  of  our  dying  consolations  if 
we  do  not  live  to  see  the  dav." 

(2).  Mr.  Edward  W.  Lane  was  bom  at  Hereford  in  the 
year  1801,  being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lane,  wlio, 
after  serving  for  some  time  in  the  American  War,  quitted  the 
army,  and,  entering  holy  orders,  became,  ultimately,  a  Pre- 
bendary of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford. 
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Having  shown  at  school  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, Mr.  Lane  was  sent  to  Cambridge ;  but,  after  a  short 
residence  there,  removed  to  London,  to  study  engraving  with 
his  late  brother,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lane,  A.B..A.  Finding,  however, 
the  confinement  of  this  occupation  injurious  to  his  health, 
which  was  never  strong,  he  sailed  for  Alexandria  in  1825, 
some  inducement  to  this  course  having,  no  doubt,  been,  the 
knowledge  be  had  acquired  of  Arabic  during  the  thr«e  pre- 
ceding years,  combined  with  the  interest,  everywhere  Aroused, 
by  the  then  fresh  discoveries  of  Young  and  GhampoUion.  li 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he  had,  already,  become  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  the  camera  lucida^  under  the  personal  instruc- 
tion of  its  inventor.  Dr.  WoUaston,  as  he  was  thus  able  to 
secure  copies  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Nubia  and  Egypt, 
almost  as  faithful  as  photographs,  and  far  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  The  result  of  Mr.  Lane^s  three  years^  sojourn  in 
Egypt  on  this  occasion,  was  the  acquirement  of  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  local  dialects  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  of 
many  valuable  maps,  and  of  a  portfolio  of  drawings  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments  exquisitely  traced  in  sepia.  These  draw- 
ings have,  unfortunately,  never  been  published ;  but  they  led, 
indirectly,  to  the  public  recognition  of  his  abilities  as  an  artist ; 
for,  having  been  seen  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  then  young  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  Lord  Brougham  induced  its  -Committee  to  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Lane's  "Notes,''a 
second  journey  to  Egypt  being  the  first  step  to  this,  and  his 
admirable  work  on  the  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egyptians,"  the  result.  During  the  year  and  a  half  (1833-5), 
which  he  spent,  chiefly  in  Cairo,  in  perfecting  a  work  (the 
popularity  of  which  was  so  great  that  the  whole  of  the  first 
impression  was  sold  off  in  a  fortnight),  Mr.  Lane  made  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Fresnel,  the  greatest  Arabic  scholar  in 
France  since  De  Sacy,  and  discussed  with  him  the  scheme  he 
had  already  meditated  over,  of  a  future  Dictionary  of  the 
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M,  FresDel,  to  his  boi 


ined  heart 


i  pub- 


I 


Arabic  Langu; 
,   and  Boul  in  Mr.  Lanea  plans. 

The  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Egi 
lished  shortly  after  Mr.  Lane's  return  to  England,  in  1836, 
and,  since  then,  there  have  been  five  subsequent  editions,  to- 
gether with  a  translation  into  G-erman,  and  a  reprint  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  in  1846,  in  3  vols.  12nio. 

Mr.  Lane  remained  in  England  for  the  following  five  years, 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  preparation  ef  the  translation  of  a  work 
whereby  he  is  probably  better  remembered  by  the  English 
public,  than  even  by  his  "  Manners  and  Customs."  Many  of 
iw  can  recollect  what  "The  Tliousand  and  One  Nights,"  or,  as 
the  book  was  more  usually  called,  the  "Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments," was  like,  before  the  year  1840.  It  was  amusing 
enough,  it  is  true;  and,  as  such,  was  eagerly  read  by  all 
clasaee;  but,  assuredly,  it  did  not  adequately  represent  the 
original  of  which  it  professed  to  be  a  translation.  To 
Mr,  Lane  belongs  the  credit  of  enabling  unlearned  English 
people  to  read  these  quaint  pictures  of  Eastern  life  in  an 
Eaateni  dress.  Mr.  Lane,  during  the  same  period,  laboured 
assiduously  to  promote  the  views  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
and  Text  Societies,  then  warmly  supported  by  Prof.  H,  H. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bland,  and  other  English  scholars. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lane's  third  and  last  visit  to  E^pt  was 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  he  had  so  long  and  w>  carefiilly 
considered, — the  constniction  of  a  complete  Arabic-English 
Lexicon  of  the  Classical  Language,  drawn,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  chiefly  from  the  most  copious  Eastern  sources."  To 
enable  him  to  do  this,  he  had  the  active  and  willing  aid  of 
Algernon,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  whose  munificence, 
while  ho  lived,  and  to  that  of  his  widow,  suhsequeutly,  the 
payment  of  all  costs  required,  not  only  for  its  publication,  but 
for  the  collecting  of  the  essential  materials  and  for  the  trans- 
criptions of  the  necessary  MSS.  at  Cairo,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due.    To  what  a  length  these  transcriptions  extended  will  be 
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best  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  copy  of  one  dic- 
tionary alone,  the  '^  Taj-el- Aroos,^  fills  twenty  thick  quarto 
volumes,  and  occupied  more  than  thirteen  years  in  its  tran- 
scription and  collation. 

After  seven  years  of  unremitting  labour  in  Cairo,  Mr.  Lane 
returned  to  England,  and,  about  a  year  subsequently,  took  up 
his  abode  at  Worthing,  where  he  continued  to  work  on  steadily 
at  the  Lexicon,  till  at  length,  in  the  year  1863,  he  had  the 
satis&ction  of  bringing  out  the  first  volume,  after  twenty  years 
of  unwearied  application.  Since  then,  four  other  volumes  have 
been  issued  from  the  press,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years, 
the  sixth  being  now  nearly  ready  ;  two  more  volumes,  it  is 
believed,  will  bring  this  great  work  to  a  final  conclusion. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  plan  Mr.  Lane  found 
it  compulsory  on  him  to  adopt,  in  that  he  has  excluded  all 
words  formed  since  the  classical  times  of  the  Arabic 
language.  But  a  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  no  one  book 
could  have  been  made  large  enough  to  contain  them  all ; 
while  many,  especially  those  of  the  latter  class,  are  already 
incorporated  in  other  dictionaries,  or  have  been  explained  in 
the  numerous  translations  and  commentaries  published  by 
various  editors  of  Arabic  texts. 

Mr.  Lane  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture and  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and  an  Honorary 
Doctor  in  Literature  of  the  Universitv  of  Leiden. 

(o).  Besides  Mr.  Lane,  Orientalists  have,  also,  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  another  ureat  scholar,  whose  influence  over  a  lar^e  nam- 
ber  of  Sanskrit  pupils  and  scholars  was  very  widely  felt.  Prof. 
H.  Brockham^  who  died  at  the  close  of  last  year,  at  the  age  of 
71,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1806,  and  the  son  of  F.  A. 
Brockhaus,  the  founder  of  the  eminent  publishing  house  of  that 
name  at  Leipzig.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  Oriental  literature,  studying  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipzig,   Gottingen,  and  Bonn,  and,  subsequently,  spending 
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6  time  in  the  thorough  examination  of  the  Oriental  Ubm- 
ries  of  Copenhagen,  Paris,  Lonilou,  and  Oxford,  As  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  La^suages,  he  commenced  his  career  at  Jeiia 
i39,  as  "  Professor  Extraordinarias ;  "  settling,  however, 

I  two  years  later,  at  Leipzig,  where,  in  1848,  he  was  appointed 
"  Profeaaor  Ordinarius"  of  Indian  Languages  and  Literature. 

.  Prof.  Brockhaiia  lectured  chiefly  upon  Sanskrit;  but  there  were 

'  scarcely  any  Easleru  tongues  of  which  he  had  not  acquired 
considerable  knowledge.     Thus  lie  is  known  to  have  studied 

I  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  and,  though,  in  after  days, 
Sanskrit  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  been  hia  speciality, 

I  he  occasionally  lectured  on  Pili,  Zend,  and  even  on  Chinese. 

I  The  principal  work  Professor  Brockliaus  published  was  the 
"editio  prineeps"  of  the  Kalha-sarit-gagara  (with  a  translation 

'  in  German) — Leipzig,  1839-18t>6 — being  the  large  collection 

I  of  stories  in  Sanskrit,  collected  together  by  Soma  Deva  in  the 
twelHh  century,  awork  which  gave  the  first  scientific  impulse  to 

i  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  origin  of  Popular  Tales,  and 
thus  enabled  Prof.  Benfey  and  others  to  trace  back  a  large 
pro|)ortion  of  Eastern  and  Western  stories  to  an  original  Indian 
source.  Some  of  the  episodes  of  this  great  work  have  been, 
from  lime  to  time,  pubiiahed  separately.  Prof,  Brockliaus  also 
edited  the  Prabodlta-chaiuiroitaya,  a  comedy  by  Krishna  Miira 
(1834-45),  and  issued  »  treatise,  "IJeber  der  druck  der  San- 

I  skritischer  werke  mit  Lateinisoiien  Buchstaben ""  (1841),  in 
which  form  the   Ghakiirparn,   the  Mnhamadgara,   and  other 

I  pieces  were  printed.  Besides  lliese  purely  Sanskrit  works. 
Prof.  Brockliaus  gave  to  the  world  an  edition,  the  first  gene- 
rally accessible,  of  the  Vendirhd  Sade,  in  Roman  characters, 

[  with  a  valuable  Index  and  Glossary  (18.50) ;  a  critical  edition 

[  of  Hafiz,  with  Sadi's  commentary  (1854-61) ;  and  of  Nacb- 

I  ahebi's   Persian   recension   of   the   "Seven   Wise   Masters" 

]  (1845). 

Prof.  Brockliaus  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Zeitschrifi 

[  der  Deutschen  Alorgenlaitdischeii  Gosetlachad,"  and  its  chief 
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editor  since  1852.  He  also  started,  in  1857,  the  ^^  Abhand- 
lungen^  to  this  valuable  periodical,  of  which  five  volumes 
have  already  been  printed.  In  this  Journal,  as  well  as  in  the 
^^  Berichte  der  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,'^ 
many  original  communications  from  him  have  been  preserved. 
It  may  be  fairly  said  that  it  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
energy  and  judgment  of  Professors  Brockhaus  and  Gurtius, 
that  Leipzig  has  become  the  first  Philological  School  in 
Germany. 

(4).  Prof.  Childers^  who,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  great 
branch  of  Oriental  learning,  died  last  July,  at  the  premature 
age  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Ghilders,  for  many  years  the  English  Chaplain  at  Nice. 
After  having  passed  a  short  time  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  Hebrew  Scholarship,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ceylon  in  I860,  before  he  had  taken  his  degree ; 
but,  after  acting,  for  three  years,  as  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy,  the  Governor  of  that  Island,  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  return  to  England  in  1864.  The  same 
weakness  of  constitution,  for  some  years,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  studies  in  Pali,  in  which  he  had  already  made 
great  progress  under  the  able  guidance  of  YdtrdrnuUe  Uunanse^ 
a  Buddhist  scholar  of  the  highest  character.  By  the  advice 
and  encouragement  of  Dr.  Host  he  was,  however,  induced  to 
take  up  again,  in  1868,  the  earnest  study  of  that  language — 
so  that  he  was  able,  in  November,  1869,  to  publish  in  the 
Journal  of  this  Society  his  first  contribution  to  Pali  literature, 
the  text  of  KJiaddaka  Pat/uiy  with  an  English  translation  and 
notes.  This  paper  was  read  before  this  Society  on  February 
J  5th,  1869. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fausboll's  Dhammapada.,  the 
collection  of  Buddhist  hymns  thus  published  by  Mr.  Childers 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  Buddliist  pitakm^  up  to  this  period, 
actually  printed  in  Europe — the  great  obstacle  to  a  real  know- 
ledge of  Pali  being  the  want  of  an  adequate  dictionary  :  this 
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want  Prof.  Cliilders  st  once  set  to  work  to  remedy,  his  first 
volume  being  published  in  1872,  and  the  work  iteelf  6nally 
completed  in  1875,  scarcely  a  year  before  death  closed  his 
career  of  usefulness.  In  the  interval,  however,  he  published 
his  views  on  Nirvana,  first  in    Triibner's  Liirrary  Record  \n 

1870,  and  afterwards  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society  in  May, 

1871,  under  the  title  oi  Jfotes  on  the  Dhammapada,  completing 
and  summing  up  the  discussion  in  the  lonj^  article  on  Nibb&na 
at  the  close  of  vol.  i.  of  bis  Dictionary.  In  the  autumn  of 
1873  Prof.  Ohilders  was  appointed  Sub-Libraiian  at  the  India 
OfEce. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Childers  contributed  a  paper  "On  Buddhist 
Metaphysics"  to  Prof.  Cowell's  edition  of  H.  T.  Colebrooke'a 
Essays,  aud  commenced  a  series  of  papers  iu  the  Journal  of 
tliis  Society  "  On  the  Sinhalese  Language."  In  the  same 
year,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Pali  and 
Buddhist  Literature  at  Univereity  College,  London,  being  the 
first  Professor  appoiuted  specially  for  tliis  subject. 

In  1874,  was  published  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of  the 
Mahd-parinibbdna  Sulta,  that  portion  of  the  SuUu  Pilaka 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  last  few  days  of  the  life  of 
Qautama  Buddha;  and,  in  1875,  appeared  his  second  paper  on 
Sinhaleie,  in  which  this  language  is  conclusively  proved  to  be 
of  Sanskritic  and  not  of  Dravidicin  origin. 

Early  in  1876,  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  Dictionary, 
Prof.  Cliilders  issued  the  second  part  of  the  MahA-parinihbdna 
Sutia  ;  having,  at  the  same  time,  undertaken,  with  Mr.  Faus- 
boll,  of  Copenhagen,  a  complete  edition  of  the  Buddhist  Jataka 
,  stories,  together  with  translations  from  the  Pilakaa,  for  Prof 
Max  Miiller's  projected  series  of  Translations  from  the  Sacred 
Literature  of  the  East.  He  was  also  working,  assiduously, 
towards  the  completion  of  his  previously  announced  Pali 
Qrammar,  when  rapid  consumption,  following  upon  an  attack 
of  cold,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  carried  him  off  on  July 
26th,  1876.     It  should  be  added,  tltat  just  before  his  death, 
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he  received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  French  Insti- 
tute had  awarded  to  him  the  Volney  Prize  for  1876. 

(5).  Dr.  Martin  Haug,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  recent 
Oriental  scholars,  was  bom  on  January  30, 1827,  at  Balingen, 
in  Wurtemberg,  and  died,  from  the  effect  of  sleeping  in  a 
damp  cold  room,  at  Raga,  on  June  5,  1876,  having  not  quite 
completed  his  fiftieth  year.  The  child  of  humble  parents,  it 
was  long  before  Dr.  Haug's  intellectual  powers  had  fair 
chance,  although,  at  more  than  one  small  school  in  which 
he  was  a  pupil,  the  masters  had  detected  the  germ  of  the 
abilities  he  subsequently  exhibited.  He  was,  in  his  eailiest 
youth,  employed  on  his  fiither's  farm.  In  1843,  he  took 
the  place  of  a  sick  master  of  the  school  at  Balingen, 
whereby  he  acquired  a  further  knowledge  of  the  Classical 
languages,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  purchase  some 
books.  Somewhat  later,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  an 
assistant  in  another  school,  with  100  children  to  teach,  and 
the  moderate  payment  of  120  thalers  (about  £18)  as  his 
annual  salary.  In  1844,  he  commenced  the  study  of  San- 
skrit, but  under  considerable  difficulties,  as  he  could  not, 
for  some  time,  obtain  a  Sanskrit  grammar ;  he  had,  therefore, 
to  teach  himself  the  alphabet  by  the  laborious  comparison 
with  the  original  Sanskrit  of  the  proper  names  he  found  in 
Bopp*s  Latin  translation  of  the  Nalas  and  Daniajanti.  Still  lie 
went  on,  steadily,  having  clearly  in  view  the  then  main  object 
of  his  life,  University  distinction.  In  the  end,  by  tlie  aid  of 
a  friend,  he  obtained  the  free  use  of  the  University  Library  at 
Stuttgard,  about  the  same  time  acquiring  from  Creuzer'a 
*'Synibolik"  his  lirst  ^^limpses  of  the  Vedas  and  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  In  1848,  he  entered  the  University  of  Stuttgard, 
where  ho  soon  took  a  leading  place  among  the  students ; 
going,  however,  not  long  after,  to  Tubingen,  where  he  obtained 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Classical  languages,  and  obtained 
the  prize  for  an  essay  (subsequently  published),  the  subject 
being  the  authorities  whence  Plutarch  gathered  materials  for 
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his  "Lives."  Not  long  after,  we  find  him  studying  the 
connexion  of  the  Classical  languages  of  Antiquity  with  those 
of  the  East,  and  working  with  the  greatest  ener<iy  at  San- 
skrit, Zend  and  modem  Persian,  under  Prof.  Rudolph  Both, 
who  had  succeeded  Prof.  Ewald.  He  suffered,  however, 
at  this  period,  much  from  privation,  as  his  father  could  not 
or  would  not  give  him  any  help ;  he  had,  therefore,  during 
the  winter  of  1849-50,  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  by 
the  private  teaching  of  Hebrew.  In  1851,  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  and  shortly  afterwards  attended, 
at  Gottingen,  the  lectures  of  Professors  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Benfey  and  Ewald.  To  the  last  named,  indeed,  he  was 
especially  indebted,  for  private  lessons  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish  and  Armenian.  From  Gottingen  he  went  to  Bonn, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Lassen,  and,  while  there, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Zend,  six  years'  subsequent 
continuous  study  serving  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  Zend  and  Iranian  scholars. 

In  1858,  Baron  Bunsen  offered  him  the  post  of  his  private 
secretary  and  fellow-worker  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  **  Bibel- 
werke,"  and,  through  his  instrumentality,  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  Paris,  London  and  Oxford,  and,  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  he  secured  (mainly  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friends  in  Oxford)  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  studies  at  Poena. 
How  laboriously  he  worked,  and  what  good  work  he  did  in  the 
furtherance  of  Oriental  learning  during  the  seven  years  he 
remained  in  India,  is  well  enough  known.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Languages  at  Munich,  where  his  lectures 
had  a  great  success  and  were  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  students.  At  the  second  Congress  of  Orientalists  in 
London,  in  September^  1874,  Prof.  Haug  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place.  Few,  who  then  rejoiced  in  seeing  him  again, 
anticipated  the  early  death  which  has  so  suddenly  terminated 
his  career  of  usefulness. 
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Prof.  Haag,  doping  his  residence  in  the  East,  made  good 
use  of  the  unrivalled  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  making  a 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  connected  with  those  branches 
of  study  to  which  he  had  paid  the  chief  attention.  On  his 
return  to  Europe  he  kept  these  by  hnn^,  declining  to*  part 
with  them  except  as  a  whole.  From  the  Catalogue  published 
since  his  death  it  appears  that  they  consist  of  34  in  Zend, 
Pehlevi,  Pazend  and  Persian,  and  304  in  Sanskrit,  these 
latter  being  almost  exclusively  Yedic.  Among  these  is  a 
very  fine  copy  of  the  Brihad-devatd.  This  noble  collection 
has  been  now  secured  for  the  Boyal  Library  at  Munich. 

Dr.  Haug  was  a  voluminous  writer,  as  the  following  list,  pro- 
bably by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one,  sufficiently  indicates : 

Uber  die  Fehlewi-sprache  und  den  Bundehescli.    Gott.  1854. 

Uber  Schrift  und  Spracho  der  zweiten  Eeilschrift  gattung. 
Gott.  1855. 

Die  fiinf  G&thft^s,  oderSammlungen  von  liedem  und  spriichen 
Zarathustra's  seiner  Jiinger  und  Nachfolger.    Leipz.  1858-60. 

Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of 
the  Parsees.     Bombay,  1862. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmanam  of  the  Rig  Yeda.  2  vols. 
Bomb.  1863. 

A  contribution  to  the  right  understanding  of  tlie  Rig  Veda. 
Bombay,  1863. 

Account  of  a  tour  in  Gujarat.     1863-4. 

An  old  Zand  Pahlavi  Glossary,  edited  by  Destur  Hos- 
hangji  Jamaspji,  revised,  with  notes  and  introduction.  Bomb, 
and  Lond.  1867.     2nd  ed.  of  the  same,  1870. 

Uber  den  gegenwartigen  stand  der  Zend-Philolugie. 
Stuttgard,  1868. 

Brahma  und  die  Brahmanen.     Miinchen,  1871. 

The  Book  of  Arda  Viraf.  The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  by 
Destur  Hoshan^ji  Jamaspji  Asa,  revised,  &c.,  by  M.  Haug, 
assisted  by  E.  W.  West.     Bombay  and  Lond.  1872. 

Glossarv  and  Index  to  the  same,  1874. 
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Besides  these,  Prof.  Haug  contributed  to  different  periodicals, 
as  the  Zeilschrift  d.  Morg,  GeaellBchaft,  the  Gottingeii  Gel. 
Aiizeigen,  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  Sitzungs- 
bericbte  of  the  Acad,  of  Munich,  a  large  nimiher  of  reviews, 
and  miscelUneoua  papers. 


Council. — The  Coundl  have  to  report  to  the  Society  tliat, 
Ijaviug  recently  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
a  ref^uest  "to  permit  the  volumes  of  Canarese  Inscripttona, 
collected  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.I.,  aud  presented  by 
him  to  this  Society,  to  be  sent  to  Bombay,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  compilers  in  determining  which  inacriptiona  would,  on 
account  of  their  historical  or  other  interest,  be  worth  preserving 
or  TC-copying,"  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  decline  this  request, 
I  fin  the  following  grounds  : — 

I  1,  That  the  copy  presented  by  Sir  \^''alter  Elliot  to  the 
Madras  Literary  Society  is  now  in  tlie  hands  of  M.  Oppert, 
at  Madras,  who  has  es:pressed  his  willingness  to  return  it, 
when  required. 

i.  That  Sir  Waller  Elliot's  own  copy  of  these  Inscriptions 

was  taken  out  to  Bombay,  during  last  autumn  (1873),  by  Mr. 

I  Burgess,  and  entrusted  by  him  to  Mr.   Fleet,  of  the  Bombay 

I  Civil  Service,  the  person,  in  India,  most  competent  to  make 

I A  good  use  of  it. 

They  considered,  therefore,  that,  as  there  were  already  two 
I  copies  in  India,  available  for  the  purposes  alluded  to  in  this 
'  letter,  it  was  not  advisable  to  send  thither,  also,  the  only  re- 
maining copy  of  such  valuable  records. 

A  second  letter  was,  subsequently,  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council,  wherein  his  attention  was  drawn 
I  to  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  fac-similes  of  copper- 
I  plate  grants — obtained  by  ruhbings  or  impressions  tn  paper — 
I  many  of  which,  being  in  private  hands,  it  might  be  difhcult  to 
I  obtain  again — aud,  at  the  same  time,  asking  him  to  re-consider 
fcthe  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at  ou  a  former  occasion,  aud  to 
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sanction  the  expenditure  of  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £200,  for 
the  publication  in  fac-simile  of  a  selection  from  the  volume  of 
Ganarese  Inscriptions  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  as,  if 
this  were  not  done,  the  editing  of  the  rubbings,  now  in 
India,  would  be  altogether  incomplete.  This  request  was  not 
directly  acceded  to,  but  an  arrangement  was  subsequently 
made  with  Mr.  Burgess,  who  undertook  to  publish  the  whole 
of  them  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  in  consideration  of  the 
Government  grant  to  that  publication  being  continued  for 
two  years  beyond  the  time  originally  agreed  upon,  and  on  a 
slightly  extended  scale. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  new  and  complete  edition  of  Tabari, 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  Germany  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Prof,  de  Goeje  of  Leiden.  In  this  letter  the 
Council  expressed  their  hope  that  he  would  give  Prof,  de  Goeje 
some  assistance  in  an  undertaking,  which  they  considered 
specially  entitled  to  the  recognition  of  the  Government  of 
India.  To  this  request  the  Council  have  great  pleasure  in 
statins;  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  assented,  by 
granting  the  sum  of  £100  towards  this  edition  oF  Tabari. 

It  having  come  under  the  knowledge  of  the  Council,  that 
there  \vas  a  proposition  for  the  erecting  a  Joint  Colonial  and 
Indian  Museum  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  a  sub-committee 
of  your  Council  attended  a  Meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  and  heard  this  proposition  duly  and  fully  advocated 
by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson.  The  conclusion,  however,  at  which 
your  Council  arrived,  after  some  coirespondence  on  both  sides, 
was,  that  it  was  not  expedient,  at  present,  to  take  any  steps 
towards  promoting  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  the  pro- 
posed site. 

The  Council  had,  also,  received  information  throunrh  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ad- 
dressed to  their  President,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  that  the 
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Metropolitan  Board  held  themselves  unable,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Thames  Embankment  Land  Act  of  1873,  to 
relinquish  their  right  to  the  roadway  or  terrace  garden  which 
is  to  be  maintained  between  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the 
Crown  land  and  the  public  garden. 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  the  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society  having  been  suggested,  a  sub- 
committee, with  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.,  as  Chairman, 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question.  This  sub- 
committee met,  and  came  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  the  number  of  Honorary  Members  should,  in 
future,  be  limited ;  and 

2.  That  the  whole  number  of  Honorary  Members  should 
not  exceed  thirty. 

And,  as  it  was  observed  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
number  of  Honorary  Members  amounted  to  thirty-one,  it 
became  clear  that  no  further  addition  could  now  be  made 
to  this  list. 

The  Council  further  determined,  that,  in  future,  Members 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and  of  other  Branches  of  this 
Society,  should  be  admitted  as  Members,  without  ballot,  on 
paying  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas, 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  at  different  General 
Meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  last  year : — 

1.  On  Imperial  and  other  Titles.  By  Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President.     Read  June  19,  1876. 

2.  On  ruins  recently  excavated  by  him  in  Makran.  By 
Major  Mockler.     Read  Nov.  30,  1876. 

3.  On  Inscriptions  found  in  the  North  Central-Province,  and 
in  the  Hambantota  District  of  Ceylon.  By  Dr.  Goldschmidt. 
Read  December  11,  1876. 

4.  On  the  Northern  Frontagers  of  China ;  the  Kin  or 
Golden  T&tars.  By  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.  Read  January 
15,  1877. 
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5.  On  the  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  By  Edward  Thomas, 
F.E.S.,  Treas.  R.A.S.     Read  February  19,  1877. 

6.  On  weights  and  measures— from  the  Treatise  of  Eliy&, 
Archbishop  of  Nisibin,  By  M.  H.  Sauvaire.  Bead  March 
19,  1877. 

7.  On  some  Antiquities  found  near  Damghan.  By  H. 
Schindler,  Esq.    Read  March,  19,  1877. 

8.  On  the  affinities  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Ghepang  and 
Eusundah  Tribes  of  Nip&l  with  those  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of 
Arracan.  By  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Forbes.  Read  March  19, 
1877. 

9.  On  the  identity  of  the  ^'Zodiacal  Light''  with  the 
phenomenon  called  the  ^^  False  Dawn^^  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  Esq.  Read  April  16, 
1877. 

10.  Is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  the  legitimate  Ehaliph  of  the 
Muhammadans  P  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq.  Read  May  14, 
1877. 

REPORT   OF  THE  AUDITORS. 

Your  Auditors  have  carefully  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  for  the  past  year,  1876,  and  find  them  perfectly 
correct.  As  the  balance  at  the  bankers  is  practically  the 
same  as  when  they  made  their  last  Report,  and  as  there  are 
no  outstanding  liabilities,  the  financial  position  of  the  Society 
remains  unaltered.  They  have,  also,  formed  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  probable  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  current  year, 
and  see  no  reason  for  doubting:  that  the  income  will  suffice 
for  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society,  even  after  allow- 
ing a  slight  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  the  Journal  which 
they  consider  most  desirable. 
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Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Soiceties. — Royal  Asiatic  Society. — 
The  Journal  of  the  Society,  Yol.  IX.  Part  I.  contains  papers  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  "On  Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates"'; 
by  Mr.  Sayce,  on  "  The  Tenses  of  the  Assyrian  Verb '' ;  by 
the  late  R.  Friederich,  "  An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali,'* 
continued  from  the  previous  volume;  by  Major  Mockler, 
on  "  On  Ruins  in  Makr&n  " ;  by  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Poole,  on 
**  Inedited  Arabic  Coins,''  Part  3 ;  by  Prof.  Dowson,  "  On 
a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription  and  the  Samvat  Era";  and  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Schindler,  "  Notes  on  Persian  Beluchist&n,  being 
a  Report  to  the  Government  of  Persia,  drawn  up  by  Mirza 
Mehdy  Kh&n."  In  his  paper  Mr.  Thomas  examines  very  fully 
the  question  of  the  dates  recognizable  on  some  of  the  Bactrian 
coins,  and  shows  that  the  rulers  of  that  country  were  in  the 
habit  of  recognizing  and  of  employing  curtailed  dates,  by  the 
omission  (at  will)  of  the  figures  for  the  hundreds ;  and  further, 
that  this  seems  to  have  been  an  immemorial  custom  in  many 
parts  of  India.  An  Inscription  of  the  ninth  century,  from 
Kashmir,  shows  clearly  the  provincial  use  of  a  cycle  of  one 
liundred  years,  while  Dr.  Biihler  has  proved  that  the  same 
practice  is  followed  even  now.  In  his  paper  on  "  The  Tenses 
of  the  Assyrian  Verb/'  Mr.  Sayce  points  out  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  Assyrian  to  the  Semitic  student,  in  that  we  have 
records  in  it  ascending  far  beyond  those  of  any  otlier  Semitic 
dialect,  the  conclusion  being  that,  owing  to  its  early  develop- 
ment as  a  literary  dialect,  Assyrian  changed  very  slightly 
during  a  period  of  fully  2000  years ;  and,  further,  that  while 
the  syllabic  character  of  the  writing  has  preserved  the  vowels 
exactly  as  they  were  pronounced,  the  monuments,  themselves, 
were  also  inscribed,  while  the  speech  of  the  people  was  still  a 
living  one,  and  not,  as  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  doubtful  channels  of  tradi- 
tion  and  copyists.  Major  Mockler,  in  his  paper  "On  Ruins 
in  Makrdn,"''  has  given  a  careful  narrative  of  his  examination 
of  ancient  dwellings  and  tombs  at  two  places,  respectively, 
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[  named  Sutkagen  Dor  and  Barabakoh,  near  Guadar,  in  Belu- 

chistin.     These  places  are  not  fa,r  from  the  coast  of  Makran, 

and  the  first  exhibits  remains  of  many  ancient  works,  and, 

I  especially,  of  two  dykes  of  large  stones  joining  adjacent  hills 

with   the   local  name  of  "Bahmani."     Here  were  found   a 

number  of  oblong  stone  inclosures,  with  a  quantity  of  pottery, 

charcoal,  fish-bones,  and  flint  knives.     At  the  second  place. 

Danibakoh,    "the  hill    of    Dambs   or  cairns,"  are   a   great 

number   of  little    inclosures,   eight   or  nine   feet   square   at 

the  base,  and  having  a  single  door ;  pottery,  beiids,  etc.,  and 

a  Parthian  coin  were  fonnd  during  the  excavations.      Major 

I    Wockler's  paper  was  accompanied   with  numerous  drawings, 

I  from  which  it  haa  been  only  possible  to  select  those  on  the 

»le  plate  accompanying  the  impression  of  his  paper  in  the 

.  Jonrnal  uf  tlie  Society. 

In  a  note  "On  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription  and  the  Samvat 
Era,"  Prof.  Dowson  maintains  his  previous  reading  of  the 
'  contested  word  "Samvatsarasa,"  and  holds  that  it  must  be 
I  understood  as  meaning  the  "Sanivatsara"  of  Vikramaditya, 
I  till  the  contrary  is  shown.  Mr.  A.  II.  Schindler  gives  some 
interesting  notes  (read  at  one  of  the  General  Meetings  of  last 
I  year)  "On  Persian  Iteluchisttn,"  drawn  up  by  a  native  I'er- 
I  eian  Officer,  Mirza  Mehdy  Khan. 

Vol.  IX,  Part  II.  contains  papers  by  Mr.  Thomas.  F.B.S., 

"On  the  Early  Faith  of  Afoka  ;"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth, 

"  On  the  Northern  Frontagers   of  China.      Part   II.      The 

Manchns   {Supplementary  Notice) ;  "  and   "  On  the  Kin   or 

Golden   Tatars,'"  being   a  contiuuation   of  the  scries  of  hia 

I  papers  "On   the   Northern  Frontagers   of  China;"   by   M. 

[  Saiivaire,  on  a  discovery  by  the  Baron  McGuckin  De  Slane, 

[  among    the   Oriental    MSS.   of    the   Biblioth^ue   Nationale 

Im  Paris,  of  a  Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures,  by  Eliyd, 

I  Archbishop  of  Nialbin,  who  died  a.d.  1049 ;  by  Sir  E.  T. 

I  Colebrooke,  "  On  Imperial  and  other  Titles ;"  by  Capt.  C.  J.  F, 

I  Forbes,  "  On  the  Affinities  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Chepang  and 
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Kusundah  Tribes  of  Nip&l  with  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arracan ;" 
and  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Schindler,  ^^On  Antiquities  found  at  Tepeh-i 
Hissar,  near  Damghan  in  Persia/^ 

In  his  paper  ^^  On  the  Early  Faith  of  Asoka,*'  Mr.  Thomas 
reviews  at  some  length,  and  with  a  full  examination  of  the 
various  authorities  connected  with  this  subject,  the  opinions 
that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  held  by  the  most  eminent 
Oriental  scholars ;  at  the  same  time,  expressing  his  final 
judgment,  that  there  had  been  too  great  haste  in  assuming 
Asoka  to  have  been  a  Buddhist,  as  he  could  hardly  have  been 
considered  an  enerofetic  advocate  of  Buddliism  till  a  com- 
paratively  late  period  of  his  life.  In  the  course  of  bis  arga- 
ment,  Mr.  Thomas  urged  that  many  distinguished  students 
of  Indian  Antiquities,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Traill,  Captain  Low, 
and  Dr.  Stevenson  —  nay,  even  Mr.  Brian  H.  Hodgson, 
and  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson — had,  practically,  ad- 
mitted, that  much  usually  called  Buddhism,  was,  in  real  truth, 
a  remnant  of  the  probably  earlier  system  of  the  Jainas :  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  .indeed,  he  thought,  had  gone  even  further  than 
this,  when  he  suggested  that  Buddhism  might  perhaps  be  an 
emanation  of  Jainism.  Mr.  Thomas  then  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  inscribed  and  still  existing  edicts  of  Asoka  clearly 
exhibit  three  distinct  phases  of  belief:  (1)  When  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Jaina  system  ;  (2)  When  his  views  were  becoming 
modi  lied ;  and  (3)  When,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had 
clearly  become  an  out-spoken  Buddhist.  Mr.  Thomas,  further, 
pointed  out  that,  in  his  judgment,  evidence  could  be  adduced 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  Jaina  faith,  even  from  Brahmanical 
sources,  and  quoted  the  words  of  the  recent  traveller,  M. 
Rousselet,  with  reference  to  documents  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Jainas,  and  of  which  he  was,  personally,  cognizant.  Mr. 
Thomas  added  some  curious  evidence  as  to  the  concurrent  state 
and  retarded  progress  of  Brahmanism,  from  the  Numismatic 
evidence  of  a  race  whose  rulers  governed  a  considerable  portion 
of  Central  Asia,  from   about  B.C.  100  to  200  a.u.,  viz.  the 
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Indo-Scythians.  On  the  gold  coins  of  this  people,  we  find  no 
less  than  six  sets  of  Gods,  in  contemporary  use,  with  the 
additional  cTidence  afforded  by  their  very  curious  and  remark- 
able types,  that,  at  that  period,  Brahmanism  had  not,  as  yet, 
emerged  from  Saivaism. 

Mr.  Hmcorth^  in  his  paper,  "On  the  Kin  or  Golden  Tatars,**' 
gave  a  valuable  notice  of  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Yuchis,  and  of  th©  circumstances  that  led  to  their  successfiil 
conquest  and  occupation  of  Northern  China,  during  the 
eleventh  century  a.d.,  then  under  the  feeble  dynasty  of  the 
Ehitan  or  Liau  Dynasty,  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  Yuchi  chiefe  were  given,  with  a  somewhat  more  enlarged 
biography  of  Aguta,  who  raised  his  people  from  the  position 
of  a  petty  principality  in  Manchuria,  to  great  importance 
among  the  Northern  Asiatic  powers.  Aguta  died  in  a.d.  1123, 
at  the  age  ef  fifty-five  years,  leaving,  as  the  result  of  his 
prowess,  an  empire  of  short  duration,  indeed,  but  having  for 
its  capital  the  present  Pekin. 

M.  Sauvaire,  vn  his  account  of  Archbishop  EliydV  Essay, 
shows  dearly  that,  though  imperfect,  it  contains  much  matter 
of  interest  to  those  who  pursue  Numismatic  studies,  and  that 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  compare  his  statements  with  those 
of  Makrizi. 

Capt.  C.  J.  F.  ForbeSy  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Affinities  of  the 
Dialects  of  the  Chepang  and  Kusundah  Tribes  of  Nip&l  with 
those  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arracan,'*^  supported  and  confirmed 
the  views  advanced  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson. 

The  sketch  of  the  history  of  '*  Imperial  and  other  Titles,^^ 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  last  paper  but  two  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  our  Journal,  arose  out  of  the  late  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament,  on  the  proposed  assumption  by  Her 
Majesty  of  a  new  title,  to  be  borne  in  India  only. 

Much  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  inappropriateness,  or  the 
contrary,  of  the  title  of  Emperor,  as  the  equivalent  of  those 
usually  borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  extensive  dominions   in 
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Si»  tna  c&fr  iias:aKT  €i  ^ht  tkba^  vUdk  kive  been 


Eopjfe.  I&  &iji)Via;;  «MS  tks  ftioL  Sr  Sihnvi  CoieWooke 
Lu  uvBii  uie  H5ftdfT  rf  Is^erai  utim  fri^  tke  tiaie  of 
ujt  EamaoL  B^psb&e,  ^afss^  tfe  vacwB  c&soiges 
v<&s  IS  tike  lamiT  Espoe  as^i  m  Bodevs  Esrspc^ 

or^eeas  v>  iAh^  v^ftnitti  Bivval  a&l  «cker  ttioL  ■fckh  hare 
i««ti  a  ^wenl  ne  iiwrig  Ewseim  dnsKCMS.  !■  ibis  msjr 
tLi  dibs  M^^,  SmJimk,  ELm^  SUk  »1  i»>Mrf,  at  ««D  as 
t£#:>ee  «f  KutJi/  and  Ammt,  sbI  tk  Hmia  tide  JSi^  and 
i;«  {fMLpjasrif,  wo^  passed  ia  irmev.  tbe  payer  eondidiiig 
TisK  ioflae  rMsarks  oa  ^^at  fiaetaamz  sal  cfkaKial  ckuacter 
'<c  sBca  de»zcatS^c&,  vidi  tke  tvv^  «f  utpvane  oa  the 
:rxc:»£as/>r«  of  YImsjutl  sutsszt^s.  the  exptdKaer  of  letting 
:ir  r*airr  ki.-: »  il^r  <ixi.:^  i-tsij^.'i^Tf'ig.  'Mrr**  br  Eastern 
?rl:ii*t^    i;;    rAnl'T^-L^  -tzoiLt,   aid    il^    s"jr^ifar'»   which 


^^  J*..'  .N>.'v-^'  :'  If  z. — ^i  :*';  Sitr^'y  :*  Remfil. — The 


-  A  L^-r^iT.zzi.T.  ::  i  Trip  t:  iLf  •tjI^  Valley,  a  d*f«idai<y  of 
'z,-,  >Ll:  L-i'i  ::  Ki^Lnir:"  iz-i  il^  <**•!•:  r:»i,  c<t  E.  B.  Shaw, 
Lv.^  -  •>:.  :..T  •j-iliLki  Laz^cjoes — ^Wikli  itd  Sarikoli." 
I-  '.i^  dr^i,  Cai:.  M-kr?!  r:^^^  iz  izXcrssi.T-^  aci»>Qiit  of  a 
....•:i-»^T  L*r  rz.L.ir  rrioL  SLrlzJCkT-  ^"^  Tachal  ot*  Kashmir, 
•.-.•.:;jiL  a   C--**rl:c    "sLiri:   La5   ':<r^   5*!ar^T  at   all    risiied, 

r^i  :..jr>,  aci   ^^-t^i  It  :lr  z^i^ef  -Sl-f*:-  icr."  or  "'Bone- 
r^zzlzz,"     TLli  I  aw,  »ZIt^i  als:-  ""  Maii»za^~  is  oeJt  <^iai  in 
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In  the  second,  Mr.  R,  B,  Shaw  givaa  a  valuable  contii- 
biitioD  to  tlici  litiguUtic  knowledge  of  the  tribes  to  the  uorth 
and  north-west  of  the  Himalayas,  the  dialects  described  and 
discussed  being  those  of  the  popiilatiotia  who  live  in  tbe 
valleys  descending,  reapectivelj,  to  the  east  and  the  west  of 
the  great  Pamir  plateau. 

Tlieee  dialects,  which  are  all  clearly  akin  one  with  the 
oilier,  are  classed  by  their  Turki  neighbours  under  the  generic 
name  of  Qhalehab,  the  majority  of  the  population  being 
Shiah  Musolmans,  speaking  a  more  or  lees  pure  Persian. 
The  Tajiks  of  the  plain,  Mr.  Shaw  adds,  speak  their  own 
form  of  Persian,  differing,  as  ibis  does,  merely  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  a  few  other  peculiarities.  lu  the  more  secluded 
valleys  are  certain  other  tribes,  especially  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Badakhahan,  who  are,  unquestionably,  Aryan  by  race, 
and  of  the  Persic  branch.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these 
dialects  are  not  mere  offshoots  or  corruptions  of  modern 
Persian,  though  there  may  be  plenty  of  modern  Persian 
words  in  thfir  usual  vocabulary  ;  history,  however,  tells  us 
nothing  either  of  thoir  arrival  in  their  present  seats,  or  whence 
they  came. 


Bombay  Sranfh. — The  Bombay  Branch  of  (he  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  has  continued  its  useful  labours,  and  has  published 
many  papers  equally  valuable  and  interesting.  Among  these 
we  may  specify  Dr.  B  iihler's  "  Additional  Remarks  on  the  Age 
of  the  Naisliadhya " ;  Mr.  Gereon  da  Cunha's  "Historical 
and  Arc hsef 'logical  Sketch  of  the  Island  of  Angediva" ;  Rao 
Saheb  Mandlik's  transcript  and  explanation  of  three  Walabhi 
Copper  Plates,  with  many  ingenious  aud  able  remarks  on 
them;  Mr.  Fleet's  "  Saiiakrit  and  Old  Canarese  Inscriptions 
relating  to  the  Y&dava  Kings  of  D^vagiri";  Sir.  Da  Cunha'a 
"  Notes  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Chaul  "  ;  and  Dr. 
Marcheselti's  paper  "  On  a  Pre-historic  Monument  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  India." 
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In  the  first.  Dr.  Buhler  pointa  oat  that  theie  is  no  doubt 
that  Sriharsha,  the  author  of  the  Xaidtrndk^  Mahd  Kdrifa, 
lired  at  the  Court  of  a  King,  Jmfamiaekamdray  who  ruled 
Benares;  that  this  King  is  reallj  Jajacfaandray  the  last  of 
the  Bahtor  princes  of  Kanoj,  who,  after  ruling  at  Benares, 
was  dethroned  by  the  Musulmans  in  1195  ajk:  that  Sri- 
harsha  himself  states,  that  he  was  hi^lj  honoured  bj  a  King 
of  Kanjakubja,  or  Kanoj;  and,  further,  that  Bagasekhara 
affirms  that  the  first  copj  of  his  woA  was  brought  to 
Gujarat  about  12^3  a.i».,  bj  Harihara,  during  the  reign 
of  B4n4  Tiradharala.  Dr.  Buhler  then  notices  the  <ri>- 
jections  which  had  been  urged  against  his  Tiew  bj  Mr. 
Fltx-Edward  Hall  and  his  friend  Mr.  Telang,  together 
with  the  support  he  had  reeaTed  from  other  sdiolars. 

In  3Ir.  Da  Cunha*s  historical  aecount  of  Angedira  we  hare 
an  interesting  memoir  of  a  place,  which,  besides  its  ancient 
interest,  has  the  more  modem  one  of  being  the  scene  of 
Camoens*  ^  floating  Island  of  Venus«''  where  Tasco  da  Crama, 
on  his  first  homeward  vovape,  re-fitted  his  ships  and  supplied 
them  with  wood  and  water ;  and  where,  \oo^  Don  Francisco 
d'AImeiia  built  a  tonrt-ss,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
^^rf-n.  There  has  l:«een  much  doubt  as  to  the  nieanin::  and 
derivation  of  the  name  An,r«^iivx  but  Mr.  Da  Cunha  thinks 
it  is  probably  derivetl  trom  J(/"Jc/ri:>;,  the  '*  Island  of  the 
ijo-idess  Aid  "  It  se^ms.  also,  pr>:bab!e  that  it  is  at  or  near 
the  I>\iki  of  the  Greeks,  the  phwe,  in  fikct,  when?  their  merchant 
sikips  ii5e»J  to  meet  before  proce^din^  a\nj:  the  more  fertile 
shorvrs  (jX  Limirikz  iCanara  and  Maia^<irh  In  a  second  faper, 
entitle^l  **  Notes  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Chaul,'' 
Mr.  Da  Cunha  has  traced,  wi:h  t<jual  ski/u  the  remarkable 
storv  of  this  ancient  site,  on  the  niiinlanJ  cf  N-nh  Konkan, 
ab-ju:  thirty  miles  south-east  of  B:n;bav,  It  is  well  known 
that  Chaal  was,  f^r  s*:-me  centuries,  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
entrepots  of  Western  Indix  having  been  noticed  so  early  as 
the  Per!  pi  OS,  under  the  name  of  Sii^ivHa    a^^x^^din^  to  Colonel 
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Yule,  the    Chim6lo  of  Hionen  Tsan;;),  ami  anbsequently  by 
Maandi,  Ibn  Haukal,  Al-Biruni,  Zakariya  Al-Kazwini,  and 

imost  of  tlie  best  known  early  European  travellers  from  Cosiiiad 
Indicopleustes  to  Vartliema,   Da  Guma,  and  Niebuhr.     No 
doubt,   to  ordinary  readers,  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  History  of  Chaul  was  diirinp-  the  period  it  was  the  chief 
Mrongliold  of  the  Portngueae ;  bat  the  details  of  the  deeds  of 
Vaaco  da  Gama,  Don  Francisco  D'Altnerda,  and  of  his  son 
Don  Louren^o.  arc  already  sufficiently  well  known.     Mr.  Da 
Cunha  gj?es  a  clear  and  impartial  accomit  of  them. 
Aiialic  SoeiPty  of  Japan. — The  Transactions  of  this  Society 
ftre,  perhaps,  not  unnaturally,  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
matters  of  immediate  interest  to  those  who  live  in  Japan,  and 
are,  therefore,  of  less  general  intereat  to  the  general  body  of 
Oriental  scholars.    There  is,  however,  in  them  an  excellent 
antiquarian  paper  by  a  native  Japanese  writer,  "  On   some 
ancient   Copper   Eells,"   from    which,   it    appears,   curiously 
^  J       enough,  that  these  objects  have  been   invariably  dug  up,  and 
l^^thave  never  as  we  might,  othenviae,  have  expected,  been  handed 
^^^nown  in  families.     There  is  also  &  ptpa«ant  account  of  a  visit 
^^Bby  Mr.  K.  11.  Brunton  to  "  Okinawa  Shilia  and  the  Loochoo 
^^HilBlands,*^  with  a  notice  of  "The  Bonin  Islands,"  by  Huasell 
^^Bllobertson,  Esq.,  and  a  *"  Note  of  a  Trip  from  Yedo  to  Kioto," 
^^Rby  I'rof.  D.  U.   Marshall.     Each  of  these  papers  will  well 
^^^■repay  general  perusal. 

^^V  la  the  China  Srciew,  vol,  v.  part  li.,  Mr.  Watt^rs  con- 
tinues his  valuable  essays  on  the  Chinese  language,  the  present 
portion  of  his  work  being  intended  to  show  to  ho\v  great  an 
extent  "suggestive  or  imitative  gestures  and  other  purely 
Lfacial  expressions  act  for  or  assist  articulate  speech  among  the 
se."  All  classes,  Mr.  Walters  states,  use  auch  gestures, 
rand  not  merely  the  lower  ones:  he  has,  however,  space  to 
[  tneution  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkaWe  among  them. 

In  vol    v.  part  iv.  fur  the  present  year,  the  article  above 
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alluded  to  by  Mr.  Watters  is  <;ontiDued,  and  many  other 
interesting  subjects  are  treated  of  with  skill  and  knowledge. 
Inter  alia  there  is  a  curious  notice  of  a  ^'  Chinese  Horn-book,'*^ 
showing  how  young  people  receive  their  first  education  in 
Ohina,  and  an  excellent  review  of  Dr.  Eitel's  Dictionary  of 
the  Cantonese  Dialect,  which  has  at  present  reached  from 
A  to  K,  which  proves,  satisfactorily,  how  great  have  been  the 
advances  in  Chinese  lexicography  in  recent  times,  and  especi- 
ally during  the  last  seven  years. 

In  the  same  part  Mr.  Dennys  concludes  his  useful  series 
of  papers  on  the  "Folk-lore  of  China,"  comprehending  in 
this  section  of  his  work  *'  Fables  and  Proverbial  Lore,**  it 
being,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  Chinese  literature  hardly 
possesses  any  collections  of  Fables  properly  so  called,  though 
they  have  a  great  abundance  of  isolated  tales.  The  only 
known  collections  of  fables  are  translations  from  Sanskrit  and 
Buddhistic  sources,  and,  therefore,  exotic  to  pure  Chinese 
thought.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Government  is  afraid 
of  stories  in  which  its  faults  appear  to  be  lashed ;  hence,  the 
speedy  suppression  by  the  Mandarins  of  a  translation  of 
^sop's  fables  by  Mr.  Thorn  in  1837-8,  though  a  work, 
generally,  accepted  with  favour  by  the  populace. 

Dr,  Bretschneider  continues  his  valuable  articles  "  On  the 
Chinese  Intercourse  with  the  Countries  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  the  details  of  which, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  out  here ;  and  the  part 
concludes  with  a  brief  but  useful  notice  of  the  works  most 
recently  published  bearing  on  the  general  history  of  China, 
and  of  the  nations  more  or  less  connected  with  her. 

Jowrnal  Aaiatiqtie. — Tome  viii.  part  i.  July,  1876,  is 
entirely  occupied  by  a  report  on  the  progress  of  Oriental 
matters  during  the  years  1875-6,  drawn  up  hy  M.  Renan, 
the  worthy  successor,  in  this  respect,  of  the  late  Jules  Mohl ; 
and  a  considerable  portion,  parts  ii.  and  iii.,  is  devoted  to 
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M.  Guyard's  able  aud  ingenious  paper,  entitled  "  TWorie 
nouvclle  da  In  RIeti'iquo  Arabe,"  wliich  lias  since  boeu  pub- 
lished separately.  M.  Philip  Berj^er  contributes  a  notice 
"Sur  les  pierres  sacreea  appel^e^  en  Ph^nicieii  Nefib  Malae 
Saal,"  somewhat  differing  views  about  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Oeseniua,  Euting,  Derembourg,  and  other  Phce- 
nician  scholara;  aud  M.  Kenan  gives  a  photograph  and  & 
description  of  an  early  Hebrew  inscription  found  byM.  Gueriu 
in  the  village  of  Alma,  in  Upper  Galilee.  M,  Huart,  in 
the  third  part,  contributes  a  paper  in  which  he  reviews  the 
later  period  of  the  Il-Ehanian  or  Jelairide  Dynasty,  who 
reiguej  in  Irak-Aifibi  between  a.h.  737  and  835,  and  sketches 
the  strange  and  varied  adventures  of  Prince  Ahmed,  who, 
having  been  dispossessed  of  hia  dominions  by  Tiinur,  fell, 
subsequfiutly,  in  battle  with  the  Turkomans  of  the  Black 
Sheep.  Al.  Clermont  Ganneau  adds  a  short  notice,  iu  which 
he  points  out  the  falseness  of  a  Phuenician  gem  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna. 

Part  iv,  contains  a  valuable  historical  paper  by  M.  Belin 
on  the  diplomaUc  relations  between  the  Bepubliu  of  Venice 
and  Turkey,  commencing  froin  a,d.  1408;  one  by  M. 
Zotenborg,  "Sur  les  sentences  eymboliques  de  Theodore 
Fatriarclie  d'Antioch,"  with  the  Syriao  text  and  transla- 
tion; a  short  note  by  M.  Senart,  "Sur  quelques  termes 
Booddhiques;"  and  one  by  M.  C.  de  Uarlez  on  the  meaning 
of  tlie  words  "  AvMta-Zend." 

Oerman    Oriental  Societi/. — The  Journal   of  tJie  German 
I  Oriental   Society  contains   in    the   first  two  numbers   of  its 
I  thirtieth  volume  many  valuable  papers  bearing  upon  Asiatic 
I  studies,  such  as  (1)  a  short  one  on  tlie  language  of  the  ancient 
I  Medes  by  M.  Oppert;    (2)  by  Hubachmann,  on    the   pro- 
nunciation  «f    the    ancient    Armenian    language;    (3)    by 
Gardthauseu,  on  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Armenian  alphabi-t ; 
(4)  by  J,  A.  J'ii8chk«,  an  ^xplaoation  of  Tibetan  words  and 
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names  in  the  work  published  by  the  Abb^  Des  Godins 
entitled,  "La  Mission  de  Thibet,  1865-70";  (5)  by  Hubsch- 
mann,  on  the  Irane^ Armenian  names  ending  in  Karta^  Kart, 
and  Oird'^  and  (6)  by  H.  Jaicobi,  "Oil  some  points  of  Indian 
Chronology.''  There  are,,  also,  excellent  papers  "On  the 
Himyaritic  Inscriptions''  by  Mordtmann  and  David  H. 
M filler,  and  on  Phcenician  inscriptions  by  Julius  Euting. 

In  the  third  part  there  is  a  notice  of  the  translation  of  the 
Tendidad  inta  Gujarati,  by  C.  de  Harlez,  and  of  a  syllabic 
dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language  by  Mr.  Williams  Wells, 
together  with  a  notice  of  Japanese  Astrology  by  M.  Severini. 
In  the  fourth  part  we  find  an  able  and  learned  paper  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Haas  "On  the  origin  of  Indian  medicine,  especially 
in  connexion  with  Susruta.** 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  papers  will  be  noticed 
under  the  subjects  ta  which  they  more  especially  refer. 

ArchcBology, — There  is  comparatively  little  to  record  this 
vear  under  this  head,  the  more  so  that  no  official  advices  have 
been  received  from  Gen.  Cunningham  since  the  appearance  of 
his  fifth  volume  of  Reports  in  1875.  The  public  have,  in 
consequence,  no  means  of  knowing  how  he  has  been  employed 
during  the  last  two  years,  nor  what  may  have  been  the  result 
of  his  researches.  It  is  understood,  however,  that,  during  the 
last  cold  weather,  he  revisited  Sanclii  and  various  localities  in 
that  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  large 
group  of  temples  which  were  photographed  by  Lieut.  AN\Tter- 
house  in  1862-65.  These  he  has  found  so  interesting,  and  so 
complete,  that  he  proposes  to  publish  a  folio  volume  of  photo- 
graphs of  them  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Gupta  Style  of  Archi- 
tecture,'''' as  he  has  ascertained  from  inscriptions  on  them  that 
the  principal  examples  belong  to  that  dynasty.  If  we  may 
assume  Mr.  Fergusson's  dates  for  that  dynasty  to  be  correct, 
these  temples  would  belong  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  a 
date  fully  confirmed  by  their  style  of  architecture,  if  the  pro- 
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gressire  devolopment  of  forms  and  details  advocated  by  tliut 
writer  can  be  sustaiued.     The  Council  also  learn  wIlli  satisfac- 
tion that  (Jreufral  Cunningham  has  cotn)>leted  his  dcflcriptiou 
.  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  Bharhut  Tope,  and  that  liis 
I  volume  of  the   Asoka  inecriptions  ia  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
I  Ucation, 

Several  Archoeuloj^cat  works  have  been,  liowever,  published, 

if  some  of  which  a  brief  notice  mast  be^iven  here.    In  the  first 

I  place,  Mr.  Burgess  has  completed  the  second  yearly  report  of 

I  the  Arcliajological  Survey  and  Exploration  of  Western  India, 

I  and  his  work,  describing  these  results,  waa  published  by  the 

India  Office,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year.      It  will  be  re- 

I  inembered  that  Mr,  Burgess's  previous  reaearchea  were  chiefly 

[  devoted  to  the  Kanarese  dislncte,  to  the  caves  of  Gadami  and 

I  Aiwulli,  and  to  the  Jaina  temples  of  Betgani  and  Patladkal ; 

I  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  being,  however,  unfortunately, 

[  wholly  inadequate  to  the  work  expected  from  him.     Still  the 

I  result  of  those  researches  has  been  the  opening  out  of  a  new 

I  phase  of  the  architectural  history  of  India  from  the  sixth  to  the 

I  eighth  or  ninth  century  a.d.    Ilis  present  volume  is  chiefly  de- 

I  voted  to  "  Ahmadabad  and  the  antiquities  of  Kathiawad  and 

I  Kachh  (Cutch),"  but  contains,  also,  a  mass  of  miscellaneous 

matter  collected,  more  or  leas,  during  his  A rchjeo logical  Survey 

I  of  Western  India,  between  Oct.  1874  and  April  1875.     Mr. 

Burgess    is,   thus,   able  to  include  the    description    of  many 

caveB  iu  the  neighbourhood   of  Juuagadh,  at  Sana,    Dliauk, 

Siddlisar,  etc.,  and   to  give,  also,  the  inacriptious  from  the 

'  gate  of  the   Jaina  temple  at  Girnar,  with  some  notices  of 

I  the  five  temples  at  Ghumti  anil  at  Jhinjuwada  in  Gujarat, 

I  The  most  important  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 

I  new   and  very  complete   deacription   of  the  fourteen   Edicts 

I  of  Asoka,  on  the  rock  near  Junagadb,  which  seem  to  have 

'  heeu  first  noticed  by  Major  Tod  in  1822,  deciphered  partially 

by   J.   Priosep  in  1837,  and  far  more   carefully  copied  by 

M,  Weetcrgaard  aud   Captain,   now  Lieut.-Creu.   Sir  Cr.  Le 
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Gnudd  Jaeob  in  1842.  Mr.  Boigess  his,  at  length,  sno- 
ceeded  in  making  perfect  ficsimiles  of  these  edicts  by 
means  of  paper  impressions,  the  originals  of  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  India  Office  Library,  and  arailable,  there- 
fore, for  scientific  studv  and  comparison.  Mr.  Bargees 
commences  his  new  Tolame  with  a  Talaable  monograph 
by  Mr.  Thomas  '^On  the  Sih  Dynasty,"  inclnding,  as 
this  does,  a  notice  of  the  coins  of  the  Gaptas,  some 
ingenioas  ^ecalations  as  to  the  inflaence  of  the  Greek 
language  in  India,  a  notice  of  some  cnrioas  Indo-Parthian 
coins  preserved  at  St.  Petersbarg,  together  with  others  of  the 
Arabs  in  Sind.  Besides  the  Asoka  Inscriptions,  Mr.  Baigess 
gives  copies  from  photographs  of  a  Sah  Inscription,  and  of 
one  of  a  Skanda  Gupta,  who  is  believed  to  have  reigned 
between  a.Dc  450-470,  both  of  which  are  inscribed  on  the 
same  rock  with  those  of  Asoka.  This  second  volume  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India  is  admirably  got  up, 
as  regards  the  printing,  the  photographs,  and  the  copies  of  the 
impressed  paper  inscriptions ;  the  map,  however,  of  Kathiawad, 
Kachh,  etc.,  is  soarcelv  worthv  of  the  volume  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

Duriuo^  the  following:  season,  IS 7-3-6.  Mr.  Bunress  visited 
the  caves  of  Dun  S:\\  or  SifJii.  in  the  Nizam's  territorv.  and 
explored  several  sites  in  their  neighbourhood  hitherto  ud- 
describevl.  He  also  visited  and  made  drawini^s  of  the  caves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  AurunjiabaJ,  which  are  of  irreat  interest, 
but,  hitherto,  little  known  to  the  antiquarian  world.  The 
results  of  these  explorations  are  embodied  in  a  report  now  in 
the  press,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  shortly  be  published. 
Mr.  Bur^^ess  also  visited  and  measured  the  caves  at  Junir 
and  others  in  the  neiixhbourhood  of  Bombav,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  embodied  in  this  Report. 

During  the  past  year,  1S7G-7,  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  princi- 
pally employed  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the  caves  of 
Ellora,  which  were  cleared  out,  at  considerable  expense,  by 
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order  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  in  expectation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  visit  to  them.  He  has  also  superintended  the  re- 
examination of  those  at  Ajuiita  by  Mr.  Griffiths. 

If  Mr.  Burgess's  plan  of  operations  be  successfully  carried 
out,  he  will,  personally,  have  visited  and  explored  nearly  all 
the  caves  of  the  Western  side  of  India,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
taining plans  and  details  of  all  the  most  interesting  examples. 
TTnder  these  circumstances,  an  application  has  been  made  to 
the  India  Office  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  England  during 
next  cold  weather,  in  order  tliat  he  may  pass  through  the 
press  a  work  on  the  Rock-cut  Temples  of  Western  India, 
which  he  undertook  to  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Fergusson,  before  his  appointment  us  Archieological  Surveyor 
of  Western  India.  As  this  project  received  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
1S71,  it  is  probable  the  leave  asked  for  will  be  granted.  As. 
moreover,  all  the  materials  requisite  for  its  completion  have 
now  been  collected,  it  appears  to  the  Council  desirable  that  it 
should  be  published  with  as  little  delay  as  is  compatible  with 
its  proper  execution. 

In  Ceylon  satisfactory  work  continues  to  be  done,  and  Dr. 

Ooldschmidt's  "Report  on  the  Inscriptions  found  by  him  in 

I  tha  North  Central  Province,  and  in  the  Hambantota  District" 

gives  hope  that  his  antiquarian   exertions  may  lead  to  the 

recovery  of  many  monuments  of  even  greater  value  than  those 

'  he  has  as  yet  described.     What  he  has  met  with  up  to  the 

'  present  time  may  be  conveniently  divided,  as  in  the  Report, 

into — 

1.  Inscriptiona  of  the  earliest  period  "from  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,"  consisting 
as  these  do,  generally,  when  not  merely  indicative  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  cave,  of  brief  dedications  to  the  priesthood.  These 
are  written  in  the  Southern  Alphabet  of  the  Indian  king 
I  Dharma^oka,  with  slight  modifications,  and,  occasionally,  in 
I  more  recent  forms  not  greatly  differing  from  those  of  King 
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Gangabahu'^s  time  (second  century  a«d.).  The  proper  names  of 
the  donors  or  proprietors  are  oilen  interesting,  and  there  are 
a  few  ancient  words,  as  parumaka  or  barumaka  (Brahman), 
jeta  (daughter),  and  some  others,  which  will  be  interesting 
to  students  of  the  Sinhalese  language.  There  are  abo  some 
important  and  unexpected  grammatical  forms. 

2.  ''  From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  fourth 
century  a.d/^  In  this  period  are  many  inscriptions  of  King 
Gajab&hu  Gamani  (a.d.  113-125).  One  on  the  Habarand 
Rock  records  the  construction  of  a  vac^  tank  of  more  than 
16,000  acres,  and  its  being  handed  over  to  the  priests  of 
Buddha  for  preservation  ;  two  others  mention  the  eonstruction 
of  Chaityas,  with  various  grants  to  the  priesthood,  the  district 
of  Hambantota,  in  the  Southern  province  of  the  island,  being 
rich  in  such  dedications.  There  is  also  an  inscription  on  a 
rock  at  Kirind^,  showing  a  transitional  state  of  the  language, 
as  it  contains  many  Pali  words,  in  a  form,  too,  which  throws 
some  doubt  on  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  Pali  language,  at 
least,  in  its  present  form, 

3.  *' From  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century  a.d."  Of  this 
period,  probably  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  century,  Dr. 
Goldschniidt  notices  one  inscription  that  has  proved  of  con- 
siderable value  to  him,  in  that  it  fixes  the  dates  of  many 
others.  The  donor  is  the  sou  of  a  King  Abhd  Salamewan, 
of  whom  inscriptions  also  exist.  As  the  language  of  these 
inscriptions,  though  not  devoid  of  adopted  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
words,  is  still  in  a  Sinhalese  shape — and  as,  soon  afterwards, 
Sanskrit  words  are  found  abundantly  in  the  speech  of  Ceylon, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  modern  mixed  speech  came  into 
existence  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  a.d.  Sinhalese 
literature  must  also  have  commenced  about  the  same  period, 
as  its  language  carries  with  it  the  spoils  of  many  foregoing 
centuries. 

4.  **  Inscriptions  at  Polonaruwa,  Mineri,  Dambulla."  Po- 
lonaruwa,  having  become  the  capital  of  Ceylon  on  the  decay  of 
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Anuradhapiira,  has  few  inscriptions  of  antiquity :  indeed  ita 
irioat  extensive  ruins  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Par4kraniabShu 
tiie  Great,  and  of  Kimnka  Malla :  of  the  6rst,  one  inscription 
only  liaa  been  met  with,  but  tlils  is  a  very  long  one.  On 
tbe  otlier  hand,  Nissanka's  inscriptions,  giving  minute  details 
of  his  life,  abound.  One  piece  of  evidence  may  bo  drawn  from 
tliese  inscriptions,  that  the  Princes  of  Ealinga  (from  nhoni  the 
people  of  Ceylon  are  often  admonished  to  at-lect  their  kings) 
were  Buddhists,  and,  therefore,  that  so  late  as  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  was  a  Buddhistic  dynasty  reijfning  in 
the  South  of  India.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  states  that. 
as  yet,  the  jungle  covering  the  ancient  streets  of  Folonaruwa 
has  been  only  partially  cleared  away  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
there  is  reason  to  eicpect  that  many  more  inscriptions,  though 
probably  of  a  somewhat  modexu  period,  will  be  discovered. 
We  regret  extremely  to  hear  that  Dr.  GoSdschmidt  died,  a 
few  weeks  since,  before  having  brought  to  a  conclusion  his 
valuable  researches. 

The  Society  has  recently  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Bracks'  "  Account  of  the  rrimitive 
Tribes  and  Monuments  of  the  Nilagiris,"  a  work  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  Ethnology,  and,  especially, 
of  the  descendants  of  early  races  who  were,  probably,  in  the 
Bame  parts  of  Southern  India,  wLere  they  are  still  found,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Aryans.  Nor  will  the  archEeologist  fail 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  iitustratious  of  the  ancient 
caima,  cromlechs,  and  miscellaneous  antiquities  recorded  iu 
this  liook,  together  with  the  remarkable  reliefs  discovered  at 
Sholiir,  Melur,  Achenna  and  other  places.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  eighty-three  photographs.  Two  more  Tolumea 
have  also  been  added,  to  the  six  previously  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society,  of  "  The  People  of  India,"  edited  by  Dr.  Forbes 
^Vatson  and  the  late  Sir  John  W.  Kaye.  The  first  of  these 
(toI.  vii.)  treats  of  the  districts  of  Rajpootana,  Central  India, 
and    Berar,   respectively,   and    is    illustrated    by    sixty-five 
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photographs ;  second  (yoI.  yiii.),  of  Mysore,  Cooig,  the  Nila- 
giris,  Madras,  Travancore,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Burma, 
and  Arracan.  This  yolume  is  illustrated  bj  sixtj-three  photo- 
graphs* 

Indian  Antiquary. — In  the  ^'Indian  Antiquary^  a  few  papers 
have  been  given  bearing  on  recent  researches  among  the  caves 
and  sculptured  monuments  of  India,  a  brief  notice  of  which  may 
be  given  here.  Thus  Sir  Walter  Elliot  contributes  a  paper 
^^  On  some  remains  of  Antiquity  at  H&nagal  in  the  Southern 
Mar&thd  country,^  with  a  plate  showing  the  position  of  some 
ancient  lines  of  earthwork  surrounding  an  old  fortification, 
the  central  structure  being  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
yards  in  diameter,  while  the  circuit  of  the  whole  area  con- 
nected with  these  works,  is  not  less  than  four  miles  and  a 
half.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  identify  these  works 
with  any  known  ancient  site;  but  its  position,  on  the  frontier 
between  the  Ch&hikya  and  Ch6ra  kingdoms,  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a  military  post  of  value,  when  these  two 
powerful  states  were  in  the  ascendant.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  is, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  only  the 
location  of  a  pre-historic  pastoral  tribe,  who  made  it  their 
principal  station,  requiring,  as  they  would,  a  large  adjacent 
area  for  the  protection  of  their  cattle. 

To  that  indefatigable  antiquary,  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse,  we 
are  indebted  for  two  papers  entitled  "  Archaeological  Notes,**^ 
in  the  first  of  which  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  pro- 
venance of  the  beryl  (or  Aqua  Marina),  which  has  been  chiefly 
procured  at  a  village  called  Padiar  (or  Pattiali)  near  Koini- 
batur,  on  the  edge  of  the  Nilagiris.  Mr.  Walhouse  adds  a 
description  of  many  remarkable  gems  in  Aqua  Marina,  still 
preserved  in  European  cabinets.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr. 
Walhouse  notices  several  "  curious  tombs  and  entombments," 
and  discusses  the  question  of  the  dates  of  the  circles  called  by 
the  Tudas  "  Azarams,"  illustrating  his  views  by  an  account  of 
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the  recent  funeral  of  the  (Syrian)  Metropolitan  of  Malabar,  in 
1874,  when  many  traditionally  ancient  customs  were  observed. 
Mr.  Walhouse  adds  some  remarks  on  "  dolmens  and  extinct 
races  "  (with  a  plate),  in  which  h«  points  out  the  remarkable 
oonnexion  between  the  terra-eotta  tombs  found  by  Mr.  Garstin 
ID  South  Arkot,  and  those  of  Babylonia  and  Etruria.  Mr. 
alhouse  has,  also,  exhibited  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute  a  curious  collection  of  iron  arrow-heads  from 
Sonthem  India,  many  of  the  lai^er  and  broader  of  which 
are  still  used  by  the  Jungle  Tribes  in  the  Nilagirt  Hills  and 
Western  trhits.  Their  bows  are  of  bamboo,  with  corda  of 
rattan.  Though  small  and  meagre  men,  the  force  with  which 
the  arrows  strike  would  satisfy  one  of  Robin  Hood's  men, 
the  shafts  going  almost  through  the  bodies  of  the  animals. 
The  same  remarkable  power  is  well  indicated  on  many  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Johns  notices  "Some  little  known  Bauddha 
Excavations  in  the  Pun4  Collectorate,"  the  most  important 
being  at  a  place  called  Bhinchandra;  and  Mr,  Garstin  gives 
an  interesting  note  on  the  Dolmens,  near  Tirakovilar,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Punniar:  these  resemble  those  found  by 
Captain  Cole  in  Coorg  and  Mysore. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair  gives  a  report  "  On  some  Caves  in  the 
Karjal>  Taluka  of  the  Th&na  Collectorate,"  which  have  been 
long  known,  and  partially  noticed  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  Ida 
"Remains  of  Western  India,"  but,  only,  superficially.  Mr. 
Sinclair  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  these  caves  are  of 
remote  antiquity,  much  older,  anyhow,  than  those  at  Salsette. 
They  are  situate  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Bhor  Ghat 
Ravine,  The  iajade  of  one  of  the  caves  resembles  that  at 
Kirli.  Lastly,  Mr,  Burgess  contributes  an  important 
memoir  "  On  the  Buddhist  Caves  of  Junnar,"  remarkable,  as 
these  are,  for  the  absence  of  figure  ornamentation,  so  invariable 
at  Ajiinta.  EUora.  K4Hi,  and  other  places.  Some  of  llie'^e 
caves  are  now  occupied  by  Bnihinans,  who  worship,  as  a  Sai\'a 
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Goddess,  the  mutilated  images  of  Buddha.  Mr.  Burgess's 
memoir  is  much  increased  in  value  by  the  addition  of  the 
translations,  by  Professor  Kern  of  Leiden,  of  the  Inscriptions 
found  at  Junnar.  Dr.  Kern  considers  them  to  be  from  200 
to  300  years  later  than  those  of  Asoka,  though  the  character 
in  i^hich  they  are  written  is  quite  the  same. 

Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Caldwell  adds  some  very  interesting 
remarks  on  ''Explorations^^  conducted  by  him  "at  Korkei 
and  Kayal  *" — the  former  of  which  names  he  thinks  may  be 
identified  with  the  Kok)(pi  of  the  Greeks,  in  those  days  the 
chief  emporium  of  the  Pearl  Trade,  and,  according  to  native 
tradition,  the  cradle  of  South  Indian  civilization.  Kayal  he 
thinlcs,  with  Colonel  Yule,  is,  most  likely,  the  Cael  of  Marco 
Polo. 

Besides  the  papers  already  alluded  to,  as  bearing  more 
directly  upon  antiquarian  research,  a  considerable  number 
of  valuable  memoirs  have  been  published  during  the  last  year, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Thus  Mr.  Beal  has 
given  us  a  Buddhist  Jataka  from  the  Chinese;  Mr.  Rehatsek 
a  paper  "On  the  Twelve  Imams:"  Mr.  McCriudle  some  useful 
and  valuable  notes  to  Arrian"*s  Indica,  which,  as  stated  in 
the  Report  of  last  year,  he  has  recently  translated  ;  together 
with  fragments  of  the  "  Indika'*  of  Megasthenes,  preserved  in 
quotations  from  it  by  Diodorus,  Arrian,  Strabo,  jElian,  Pliny, 
and  others :  Mr.  Kearns  a  curious  paper  on  Right-hand  and 
Left-hand  Castes:  Major  Watson  a  very  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  the  principal  Charada  settlements  in  Gujarat.  The 
papers  more  especially  relating  to  languages,  or  inscriptions, 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  referred  to,  under  their  several  heads. 

The  Statistical  Survey  of  India  has  proceeded  rapidly  during 
the  past  year.  This  work  comprises,  as  the  Society  is  already 
aware,  a  complete  examination  of  each  British  district  or  native 
state  of  India,  and  thus  extends  over  an  area  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  all  Europe,  except  Russia,  with  a  population,  too, 
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exceeding  that  of  Europe,  less  Russia,  by  about  ten  miUioD  of 
30  ale. 

After  a  series  of  uiisucceasful  efforta,  the  Indian  GoTero- 
ment,  in  1869,  requested  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter  to  draw  up 
a  8chen)e  for  the  execution  of  this  work.  In  1871  tlie 
Statistical  Department  of  Iiidia  was  created  with  a  special  view 
to  this  survey,  and  Dr.  Hunter  waa  appointed  Director- 
General  of  tlie  whule  of  the  necessary  operations.  During 
the  last  six  years  the  233  British  districts  of  India  have  been 
surveyed,  and  materials  have  been  now  obtained  for  the 
sLatistical  account  of  each  of  them.  Of  tJiese  surveys  about 
three-fourths  are  in  print,  making  seventy  volumes  of  23,000 
pages. 

The  account  of  the  largest  Province,  Bengal,  representing 
one-ihird  of  the  whole  population  of  British  India,  has  been 
completed.  This  province,  together  with  Assam,  waa  retained 
by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  own  hands ;  tlie  other  ten  provinces 
or  governorships  being  allotted  by  him  to  provincial  compilers 
working  under  his  superintendence.  The  first  five  volumes 
of  this  branch  were  issued  last  3'ear,  and  some  months  since. 
Government  issued  its  final  orders  for  the  completion  of  the 
whole  in  twenty  volumes.  The  remaining  fifleen  volumes 
have  not,  however,  as  yet,  been  issued,  owing  to  the  unavoid- 
able delays  caused  in  the  preparation  of  the  vast  number  of 
maps.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  may  be 
formed  from  the  letter  of  thaaks,  etc.,  rewntly  forwardid 
to  the  Director- General  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  and  which  has  been  published  in  hid  Ollicial  Gazette. 
From  these  documents  we  gather,  that  the  statistical  account 
of  Bengal  alone  deals  with  a  population  of  sixty-two  millions 
and  three-quarters,  "comprising  races  more  varied  in  character 
and  more  numerous  than  the  populations  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Holland,  Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  all  the  non-Indian  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  the  British  Crown  put  together." 
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The  collection  of  local  materials,  and  the  perambalation  of 
the  Bengal  districts  bv  Dr.  Hunter,  occupied  five  years ;  the 
coDfipilation  and  the  printing  of  the  work  about  two  years  and 
a  half  more.  The  finished  work,  in  twenty  yolumes,  cout^ns 
from  7000  to  8000  pages  of  close  type ;  and  every  proof-sheet, 
after  having  been  revised  by  Dr.  Hunter,  has  been  sent  out 
to  Bengal,  and  revised  again,  first  by  the  Government  in 
Calcutta,  and  secondly  in  the  particular  district  to  which  the 
individual  sheet  referred.  The  delay,  however,  incurred  by 
this  somewhat  tedious  process  has  been  counteracted  by  the 
command  of  an  enormous  amount  of  type.  Five  of  the  largest 
printing  firms  in  Great  Britain  were  simultaneously  employed, 
and  the  Government  Gazette  states  that  the  matter  kept 
standing  in  type  for  the  work,  at  times,  exceeded  3560  pages. 
*'  The  account  of  Bengal,"  says  the  official  report,  "  furnishes 
a  complete  hand-book  for  the  administration  of  each  district 
or  province  under  that  Government."  It  has,  also,  been 
rendered,  so  far  as  the  opportunities  permitted,  *'a  great 
national  record  such  as  modern  inquirers  might  have  wished 
the  English  Domesday  to  have  been,  or  such  as  the  Oriental 
student  would  fain  have  found  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari" 

Under  recently  issued  orders  from  the  Indian  Government, 
Dr.  Hunter,  having  finished  the  account  of  Bengal,  is  now 
pressing  forward  the  similar  works  for  the  other  parts  of 
India.  The  whole  will  make  about  one  hundred  volumes, 
and  these  are  to  be  condensed  by  the  Director- General  into 
live,  alphabetically  arranged  for  popular  use,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India."  This  work  will  be 
issued  under  the  revision  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  completion  may  be  expected  in  four  years. 

General  Progrcns  of  Oriental  Studies — Aryan  Languages  of 
India — Sanskrit, — In  the  field  of  Sanskrit  studies,  the  un- 
remitting zeal  of  scholars  has  manifested  itself  by  labours  in 
various  branches,  the  more  important  being  those  on  Yedic 
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1  gmmmatlcal  literature,  on  mscHptions,  ami  arclisDological 
■natters.  The  Rig- Veda  continues  to  be  carefully  studied,  and 
its  difficulties  have  beeu  further  elucidated  by  the  two  contem- 
puraneous  translations  of  it  by  Profs.  Orassmaun  and  Ludwig 
(alluded  to  in  our  last  Report)^  the  latter  of  which  is  vow 
completely  finished.  The  Rev.  K.  M,  IJanerjea,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  many  valuable  researches  into  the  different  phases  of 
Hindu  religious  thought,  has  continued  his  labours  in  the 
Yedic  field ;  and  an  interesting  work  has  beeu  commenced 
at  Bombay  by  an  anonymous  scholar,  and  has  made  some 
progress,  viz.  "An  Attempt  to  Interpret  the  Vedas,"  with  a 
commentary  in  Marathi. 

The  literature  of  the  S4maveda  has  received  a  most  ex- 
haustive treatment  iu  Dr.  Buruell'a  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
I  the  A'rtheya  Brdhmana,  in  which  he  has  thoroughly  sitled  the 
I  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and,  thereby,  saved  much  dreary  labour 
r  to  those  who  would  feel  encouraged   to   work   in  the   same 
I  dtrecliou,  after  him.     The  A'rani/euainhifd  of  the  same  Veda 
bas  beeu  published  with  a  Russian  translation  by  Fortuuatoff, 
I  at  Moscow,      Even  the  While  Ytijureeda  has  beeu  republished 
I  with  a  Hindi  commentary  by  a  landliolder  and  proprietor  of  a 
[  lithographic  press  at  Fort  Biswan,  ambitious  of  literary  fame, 
but   his   edition   does  not,  of  course,  possess  any  scholarly 
value.      Professor  Delbriick  has   given,  as  the  result  of  his 
linguistic  studies  in  tins  direction,  hia  "  Alt-Indische  Tempus- 
I  Lehre." 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Sanskrit  grammarians  has 

been  greatly  enlai^ed  by  the  important  work  of  Dr.  Kielhom's 

edition  of  "  Kafj/di/and  and  Patiii'jali  in  their  relation  to  each 

other  and  to  Pdnmi; "  a  work  which  might  be  usefully  studied 

.  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Burnell'a  "Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit 

[  6rammarians." 

The  activity  displayed  in  the  deciphering   of  ancient  in- 

I  script  ions,  as  shown  by  the  adujirabie  papers  published  in  the 

"  Indian  Antiquary"  by  iVleasrs.  Fleet,  Biihler,  Kem,  £ittel, 
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Nilkantha,  and  others,  bears  testimony  to  the  recognized 
importance  of  such  records  for  the  establishment  of  a  solid 
historical  basis  in  the  place  of  a  confused  chaoe  of  chronological 
guesswork.  The  advance  made  in  this  and  in  similar  matters 
of  archsBology,  as  shown  by  the  many  able  papers  published  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay, 
and  in  Dr.  P.  Goldschmidt's  Report  from  Ceylon,  to  some  of 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  already  considerable, 
and  will,  by-and-by,  form  a  most  essential  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  our  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities. 

The  subject  of  Law  and  Customs  has  had  its  share  of  atten- 
tion in  the  publications  of  Professors  Stenzler  of  Breslau,  and 
Jolly  of  Wurtzburg;  the  first  of  whom  has  published  the 
text  of  the  Oautama-dharma^dstray  and  of  Pdraskara's  Chrihyn- 
antra  ;  the  second,  a  translation  of  the  Ndradiya  Dharma- 
§d8tra  (to  be  followed  by  the  original  text),  and  a  paper  on 
the  legal  ntati^  of  women  gathered  from  the  old  Indian  law- 
books. 

The  search  for  MSS.  instituted  by  the  Indian  Govennnent 
has  brought  us  further  continuations  of  Rdjendraldla  Mitrd's 
valuable  notices,  of  Dr.  Biihler's  reports,  with  additional  lists 
of  MSS.  existing  in  various  parts  of  India. 

A  very  intricate  subject,  which  seems  to  have  almost 
dropped  out  of  notice,  since  Sir  William  Jones's  days,  has 
lately  received  renewed  attention  from  several  English-writing 
Hindus — viz.  the  "  Theory  of  Music."  It  may,  however, 
well  be  doubted  whether,  in  spite  of  their  laudable  desire  to 
clear  up  this  obscure  matter,  they  have  been  able  to  make 
their  views  intelligible  to  European  musicians.  The  essential 
differences  existinir  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
theories  render  it  almost  hopeless  that  any  intimate  connexion 
should  be  established  between  them.  In  this  attempt,  Sourindro 
Mohnn  Tagore  and  Loke  Nath  Oose  have  taken  a  prominent 
part.  Besides  these,  a  large  number  of  other  works  or  papers 
bearing  on  Sanskrit   or  kindred   subjects   have   recently  ap- 
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[  peared,  some  of  which  muat  be  noticed  here.     The  Bev.  F. 

I  Foulkea  has  recently  pubiisheJ  at  MMras  a  iruriuua  vuluini;, 

1  translated  from  the  Sauakiit,  entitled  "The  legeuds  uf  the 

'  shrine  of  Hari-Hara"  one  of  the  nunitToua  Hiudu  writings  of 

the  Mahat-mya,  or  Tern  pie- legend  class.     The  ajiirit  of  llie 

teaching  conveyed  iu  it  is,  that  the  Deity  assumed  the  form  of 

the  God  Hitri-Hara  to  prove  to  mankind  that  the  supposed 

difference  between  Shica  and  Vishnu  is  deceptive  atid  unreal. 

"  I  worship  Thee,"  says  one  of  tlie  Hjinua,  "  far  away  in  ihe 

«ky ;  who,  in  tlie  form  of  Brahma,  art  tlis  Creator ;  in  the 

form  of  Vishnu,  art  the  Preserver ;  in  the  form  of  Eudra,  art 

the  Destroyer," 

To  Mr.  F.  8.  Growse,  we  owe  an  edition  of  the  Ramaijana 

of  Tulsi  J)d»,  the  especial  value  of  which  is,  that  it  represents 

what  is  still  tlie  moat  trustworthy  guide  to  the  popular  and 

living  faith  of  the  Hindi  race.     Though  the  colloquial  idiom 

.  of  TiiUi  Dan  is  not  comparahle  with   the   classical  Sanskrit 

,  of  Vdlmiki,  it  is  useful  as  bridging  over  the  chasm  betweeu 

the    modem     style     and     the    tnediEBval.       Three     different 

editions   of    the   Sakinitala   hava    appeared    during   the   last 

year ;   thus  Prof.  Monier  Williams   lias  given   us  a  second 

edition,  marked  with  the  same   learning  and  good  sense  as 

was  his  first :   Prof.   Pischel  has  published  its  BengiLli  re- 

Mnsion;   and  Prof.  L.  Fritze,  a  metrical  version,  which  has 

received   just    commendation.      Prof.    Ueufey   has    given    a 

short  paper  "On  Rig-Veda,  x.  10,  7;    Ath.  iviii.  I,  8,"  in 

Bezzen burger's   Beltrage  z.   Kunde  d.  ludo-Gerni.   Sprache  j 

Lprof.  Pischel  has  also  published  Ifcmachamlra's  GtammitHk  licr 

Wprakrit  Sprache.    Mr.  Avery,  of  Iowa,  contiibiites,  also,  to  the 

aifltory  of  the  Verb-inflexion  in  Sanskrit; — M.  Regnaud,  Le 

r  Chariot  de  Terre  Uuite  attribu^   au   Roi    Siuiraka; — Prof. 

\  Aufrecht,  Dif  Hymtien  dc9  Rig  Veda  (vol,  i,  MandaUt  i.-vi.) ; 

-M.  Grimblot,    Sept   Suifat  Pd/w   tir^s   du  Digha  Nika'ja 

Xet  Paritta;  —  M.    HiUebrandt,    Ueber   die   ObUin   Aditi,   an 

l-excellenl  Vedic  study  •,—Sam  Da»  Sen,  a  aecoud  volume  of 
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the  AitihaBika  Rahasya  (or  Historical  Essays),  which  would 
be  useful  in  an  English  translation ;  F.  A.  Grube,  Suparnd-- 
dhydyah  (the  Fable  of  8npama\  part  of  which  has  already  been 
published  in  Weber's  Indisehe  Studieny  Prof.  Weber,  the 
second  edition  of  his  Akademische  Vorlesungen  uher  Indisehe 
LUeratur^Oeschkhte^  a  most  valuable  work,  in  which  he  has 
incorporated  all  the  most  important  new  matter  relating  to  the 
Vedas,  etc.,  which  has  been  brought  to  light,  since,  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  he  first  published  this  book.  He  has,  ako, 
given  in  the  Monatsb.  der  Beri.  Acad.,  a  curious  paper,  en- 
titled ^'  Ein  synonymisches  Sanskrit  Glossar  aus  dem  Nachlass 
des  Demetrius  Galanos,"  and  proposes  to  publish  a  third 
volume  of  his  "Indisehe  Streifen.^ 

More  than  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  presented 
to  this  Society,  and  to  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique  at  Paris^  a 
large  number  of  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  MSS.,  which  he  had 
collected  in  Tibet,  and  which  were  catalogued  by  Pro- 
fessors Gowell  and  Eggeling  a  short  time  since.  We  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  recently  ac- 
quired a  still  more  valuable  collection  of  similar  MSS., 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Northern  Budd- 
hism. This  collection,  the  especial  feature  of  which  is  the 
high  antiquity  of  many  of  the  individual  MSS.,  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wright,  the  brother  of  the  well-known 
Professor  of  Arabic,  Dr.  W.  Wright,  who  lived  for  some  years 
in  Nipal  as  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  Residency. 
All  the  older  MSS.  are  on  palm-leaves,  and  many  of  them 
are  dated  in  the  Nipdlese  era  or  Sam  vat,  which  commences 
A.D.  880.  The  three  chief  treasures  of  the  collection  are  two 
copies  of  the  Ashtasdhasrikd^  dated,  respectively,  in  the  3rd 
and  5th  years  of  the  Nipdlese  era,  a.d.  883  and  885  ;  and 
a  copy  of  the  Kdsya  Kdnda-Kramdvaliy  dated  in  the  10th 
year,  or  a.d.  890.  Besides  these,  there  is  another  copy  of 
the  AMamhasrikd  dated  a.d.  1008,  and,  from  this  date  for- 
wards, there  is  a  continuous  series  of  MSS.,  illustrating  the 
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writing  of  each  successive  century  down  to  iImj  pieaent  time. 
These  MSS.  will  Ite  of  the  highest  valne  for  future  editors 
or  translators  of  the  Northern  Buddhist  texts.  Tlie  Tantra 
literature  is  especially  well  represented ;  and,  among  other 
names,  we  may  mention  the  A rya-Manjusn-mala-tantra,  the 
historical  importance  of  which  has  been  fully  pointed  out  by 
Buruuuf.  One  of  the  greatest  ti-eaaures  of  the  collection  ia 
a  fine  copy,  dsted  a,o.  1551,  of  Yaiomiira's  commentary  on 

Vwnibamlhu'a  Abhkfhanna-kdm.  Tliei-e  is  a  MS.  of  it  at  Paris 
as  well  as  in  Calcutta,  but  both  are  far  too  incorrect  to  servers 
the  basis  of  an  edition.  Dr.  Wright  has  himself  given  a  rough 
list  of  all  the  MSS.  in  his  work  just  published,  at  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  "Histary  of  Nipat,  translated  from 
the  Parbatiya  by  Munuld  Shew  Shuuker  Singh  and  Pandit 
Shri  Gunanand." 

Dr.  E.  Miiiler  has  also  published  Beilrage  ziir  Grammatik 
des  Jainn-Praknt  —  a  work  eentaining  an  able  comparison 
between  the  Jain  Prakrit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  other  Prakrits,  especially  I'4K,  on  the  other.  Of  mis- 
cellaneous papers,  of  value  and  interest,  may  be  mentioned 
(in  the  Indian  Antiquary).  Mr,  J.  F.  Kearns's  translation  of 
the  A'tim-Bod/ia  Prakdsikd;  —  Prof.  Kielhorn's  "Remarks 
on  the  Sik«hds"; — Indraji's  "Indian  Numerals";  —  Dr.  J, 
Muir's  "Maxims  from  the  Makahharatn" ; — and  Mr.  Telang'a 
Sankara  Vijnyn  ;  and  Rajendralala  Mitra  has  commenced 
the  publication,  in  the  Bibliothoca  Indtca,  of  the  ^itareya 
Aranyaka  and  of  the  Vidyi-busliana.  —  In  the  Bihliotheca 
Indiay,  also,  are  many  further  continuations  to  works  in 
progress,  and  the  commencement  of  Vachaspati  Misra's 
Bh&mati,  a  gloss  to  Br&hmasutras.  The  "  Pandit, "  now 
8vo.   form,    prints  the    Sarva-darsana-aamgraha,   the 

'ratysbhijufi  Darsana,  the  Sulva  Siitra  of  Baudh&yana, 
with  stories,  aphorisms,  etc.,  illustrative  of  the  Sdnkhya 
Doctrine. — The  Baillic  Collection  of  SISS.,  amounting  to  125 
vola.f  haa  been  catalogued,  including  a  copy  of  the   Maba- 
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bb&rata,  on  a  roll,  228  ft.  long,  and  5}  in.  broad. — In  Italy, 
M.  Augelo  de  Gubematis  has  done  good  work,  bj  institut- 
ing an  examination  into  the  various  stores  of  Indian  MSS. 
in  the  Borgian  and  Florence  Libraries,  in  those  of  the  King 
of  Italy  at  Turin  and  Rome,  and  by  an  able  paper  from 
his  own  pen,  entitled  "  Materiaux  pour  servir  d,  I'histoire  des 
Etudes  Orientales  en  Italie." — In  Pa/f,  Mr.  FausboU  has 
published  a  Grammar  in  Sinhalese ;  and  M.  Feer,  Etude 
sur  les  Jatakas;  in  Hindis  Mr.  Kellogg  has  issued  a  yalu- 
able  Grammar;  M.  M.  Bhatt,  the  Mahabh&rata  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  Hindi;  and  Mr.  Bate,  a  new  and 
enlarged  form  of  Thompson's  Dictionary  ;  and,  in  HinduBtanU 
M.  de  Tassy  has  gi^en  his  annual  and  comprehensive  report. 
Mr.  Fallout's  Dictionary  has  reached  its  seventh  part. 

Afghanistan  and  W,  India, — To  Major  Mockler  we  are 
indebted  for  a  grammar  of  the  Baluchi  language,  of  much 
interest  to  the  philologist  as  showing  clearly  that  this  dialect 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and 
most  likely  derived  from. the  old  Persian. — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  published  the  Klialid-i- Afghani,  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Plowden  a  translation  of  the  same  work,  as  the  text-book 
for  examination  in  Pushto. — Prof.  Trumpp  has  also  issued  a 
translation  of  the  Adi  Granth. 

Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India. — Mr.  Burnell  has  printed 
at  Tranquebar,  the  exact  text  of  the  famous  Tamil  Grammar 
by  Father  Beschi ;  and  Mr.  Kearns  a  translation  of  the  Silpa 
Sastra.  Dr.  Bower  has  also  recently  published  at  Madras,  in 
a  short  and  convenient  form,  the  *'  Nannul"  of  Pavananti,  the 
Tamil  Grammar,  as  the  Kural  of  Tiruvalluvar  is  the  Tamil 
Classic.  A  Canarese  and  English  School  Dictionary  has  also 
been  published  anonymously.  To  the  pages  of  the  Indian 
Antiquary  Dr.  Pope  has  contributed  two  papers  "On  the 
South   Indian   and   Dravidian   Languages,^'   in   the   first   of 
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wbich  he  maintains,  contrary  to  tlie  more  usnally  accepted 
views,  that  there  are  deeply  seated  radical  affinities  betweeu 
the  Aryan  and  Dravidi.in  ;  that  the  differences  are  not  so 
great  aa  beiweea  the  Celtic  and  the  Sanskrit ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  Dravidian  tongues  ought  to  be  classed  witli  t)ie 
Aryan.  He  6\ea  thinks,  and  has,  to  some  eUent,  demon- 
strated, the  exifitence  of  a  law  of  the  intercliango  of  consonants 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  proposed  by  Crriinm  for  the 
]  ado- European  languages.  In  bis  second  paper  he  remarks 
that  words,  nndonbtedly  of  Sanskrit  origin,  are  often  so 
changed  in  the  Dravidian  languages  by  the  operation  of  well- 
known  phonetic  laws  as  to  he  hardly  recognizable  again  :  thus 
the  equivalents  of  the  Sanskrit  sarpa  (serpens — epireTov)  in 
Tamil,  are,  charppam,  charubain,  aracain,  aracu,  ard,  ara,  and 
ari,  Many  Dravidian  words  are  supposed  by  the  native 
graminariauB  to  be  of  Sanakrii  origin  j  they  are,  however, 
probably  older. 

Further    Indian    and  Mii/ai/O'Po/yi'esiiiii. — Occasional  but 

scanty  notices  have  appeared  in  the  Reports  of  this  Society  of 

ecrme  of  the  works  published  by  Dutch  scholars,  in  illustration 

or  description  of  the  languages  spoken  in  their  colonial  pos- 

I  Bossions;  but  these  have  hitherto  been  alto^rellier  inadequate 

I  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  they  professed  to  treat  ot^  and 

[  did  but  scant  justice  to  the  industry  and   learning  of  the 

Orientalists  of  Holland,  who,  in   ilieir  comparatively  limited 

field  of  research,  have  to  deal  witli  no  less  than  ten  distinct 

I  languages,  with  large  numbers,  also,  of  local  dialects,  which, 

carcety    deserving    tlie   name   of  languages,  are  intelligible 

[  within  certain  narrow  limits.     The  two  leading  languages  are 

I  the  Malay,  the  lingua  franca  everywhere,  and  tlie  Javanese, 

[  with  a  host  of  subordinate  dialects,  such  as  ^ladureae,  Bali- 

nese,  and  Sundanese,  the  Bugi  and  Macassar  of  the  Island  of 

Celebes,  and  the  Battah,  Lanipong,  and  Bejang  of  Sumatra, 

with  DO  less  than  six  distinct  written  characters.     Ail  these 
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are  living  languages ;  but,  in  addition  to  them,  the  Kawi  or 
old  Javanese  must  not  be  forgotten,  with  its  abundant  litera- 
ture. 

In  1875,  a  general  Catalogue  was  published  at  Leiden,  in- 
cluding all  the  books  issued  bj  Dutch  scholars  irora  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  to  1874,  and  a  noble 
memorial  it  is  of  good  work  done,  little  as  it  may  be  known 
or  appreciated  beyond  Dutch  circles.  The  names  of  Van  der 
Tuuk,  Kern,  Matthes,  Hardenson,  Van  Eck,  Vreede,  Cohen- 
Stuart,  Pijnappel,  and  Niemann,  some  of  them  Protestant 
Missionaries,  and  others.  Professors  in  the  Universities  of 
Leiden  or  Utrecht,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  work  to 
which  they  have  applied  their  minds ;  though,  possibly,  owing 
to  the  Dutch  language  being  but  little  studied,  except  for 
commercial  purposes,  the  real  learning  to  be  found  in  their 
works  ha&  been  in  some  degree  overshadowed  by  the  more 
popular,  or  more  generally  intelligible,  researches  of  German 
and  French  scholars.  Since  1874,  we  have  to  record  the 
publication  of  a  Balinese  Dictionary  and  Grammar  by  Van 
Eck ;  a  study  of  the  five  local  dialects  of  Amboyna  in  the 
Moluccas,  by  Van  Hoevel,  junior ;  the  second  part  of  the 
Handbook  of  Madura,  by  Vreede  ;  a  Malay  Dictionary  by  the 
late  M.  Van  der  Wall — to  be  continued  by  Van  der  Tuuk ;  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Malay  Lann;uages  of  the  Moluccas,  by  Le 
Clercq ;  and  the  Volklore  of  Celebes  by  Matthes.  To  the 
Abb^  Favre  we  also  owe  a  Gramraaire  de  la  langue  Malaise, 
published  at  Vienna  in  1876. 

M.  Van  der  Lilt,  Professor  of  Law  at  Leiden,  has  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Administration  of  British  India,  and 
another  on  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  Holland.  M.  Vett, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  same  University,  lias  continued 
his  great  work  on  Java;  while,  to  the  Bible  Society  of 
Amsterdam,  to  the  two  Missionary  Societies  of  Rotterdam 
and  Utrecht,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Batavia  and  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  the  Hague,  we  are  indebted  for  the  active 
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encoumgement  of  the  above  researches.  Professorial  chaira 
for  the  chief  Oriental  languages  have  been  establiahed  at  the 
Slate  Universities,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  testing 
the  qualificationa  of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  In 
the  pages  of  the  TransactioDS  and  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Batavia,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  the  Hague,  are  the  followina;  important  papers : — 

Van  Eck,  R. — Bagoes  Hoemlarl  of  Mantoi  Eoripan, 
Balineeach  Gedict,  Bali  and  Dutch.     Bat.  Taal.  xi,  I, 

Tekst  en  Verlating  van   do  Megar-talc&  Bali- 

neesch,  Gagoeritan.     Deei  xxiii. 

Miklucho-Maclay,  N.  V. — Sprach-rudimente  der  Orang- 
TJtan  von  JoLore.     Deel  xxiii. 

Verzeichniss  dnige  worte  d.  Dial,  der  Fapuas  der 

Kuste  Papua,  Eowiay,  in  New  (iuinea.    Decl  xxiii. 

Limburg-Brouwer,  J.  J.  van. — -Tjareta  Brakai  proeve  van 
Madoeresche  Spelling,     Deel  xxiii. 

Grasshuis,  G.  J. — List  of  words  iu  Sundanose  and  Dutch, 
by  S.  Coolsma.     Deel  xxiii. 

Wilken,  G.  A. — Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  der  Alfoeren  van 
het  Eiland  Boeroe,  Tidschr.  voor  Ind.  Taal. 

L«  Clerct),  F,  S.,  has  published  separately  "Het  Maleiach 
d.  Molukken,"  containing  words  from  Manado,  Temate, 
Ambon,  Bonda,  Timor  and  Eoepang.  Batav.,  4to.,  1876; 
as  has  also  M.  van  der  Tuuk,  his  "  Maleiach  Leesboek." 
Gravenhage.  In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  we 
may  mention  a  work  by  M.  Bronson,  a  Dictionary  in  Assamese 
and  English,  8vo. ;  and  A.  M,  H.,  A  "  Granimaire  Birmane," 
traduit  dc  TAnglais. 

Mr.  Burnell  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  "  Literary 
work  in  Java"  in  the  Academy  of  Sept.  2,  1876;  and  Colonel 
Vule  has  written  an  able  article  an  Cambodia  in  the  Kucyclop. 
Britann.  ix.  ed.  vol.  iv.  M.  Philastre  has  received  ihe 
Stanislas- Julien  Priie  for  bis  learned  work,  entitled  Le  Codo 
Annamite. 
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It  has  been  announced  that  that  well-known  Japanese 
scholar,  the  Count  de  Montblanc,  is  about  to  publish  three 
works  of  considerable  linguistic  interest — a  **  Grammaire 
nouvelle  de  la  langue  Tagala;**^  '^Analbgie  de  la  langae 
Yisaya ; "  and  *'  Liaison  intime  des  idiomes  Philippins 
antiques." 

In  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Belgium,  Prof.  N^ve,  of 
the  University  of  Louvain,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this 
Society,  represents  in  his  own  person,  the  Oriental  knowledge 
of  the  country.  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Independance  Belge^  who  accompanied  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India,  and  made  good  use  of  his  time,  has  since 
published  a  work  on  the  Administrative  system  of  British 
India. 

The  occupation  of  Cochin-China  by  the  French  has  let  light 
into  very  dark  places.  Thus  Aubaret  has  published  an  ex- 
cellent Grammar  of  the  Annamite  Language,  and  the  veil  is 
gradually  being  lifted  which  shrouded  the  ancient  Cambodian 
ton<i;ue,  and  obscured  our  knowledge  of  the  modern  dialect  ot 
the  people  of  that  district.  With  this  view,  M.  Aynionier  has 
published  in  Paris  a  Dictionary  of  French  and  Cambodian  and 
other  elementary  works,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
publication  of  a  Grammar,  and  to  the  translation  of  the 
hitlierto  undeciphered  inscriptions  in  the  old  temples  of 
Angeour.  Some  insight  into  the  language  of  the  Indigenous 
Malayan  Hill  Races  in  the  Island  of  Formosa  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Tainter,  in  the  Journal  of  the  North  China 
Branch  of  the  R.A.S.,  and  by  the  Abbe  Favre  in  the  Bulletin 
Oeographiqne  of  Paris.  In  connexion  with  these  may  be 
noted  J.  L.  van  Hasselt's  Hollandsch  Noefoorsche  woorden- 
boek  (Utrecht,  1876),  and  Beknopte  Spraak-kunst  der  Noe- 
foorsche Taal ;  Mr.  Cushing's  Grammar  of  the  Sh&n  Language ; 
and  M.  L.  de  Backer's  L'Extreme  Orient  au  Moyen  Age 
(Paris,  1877).  In  the  Revue  de  Philologie,  conducted  by  M. 
Ujfalvy,   in   Paris,  is   a    Memoir   by   M.  Castelnau   on   the 
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Manilas,  one  of  the  savage  Negrito  races  in  the  interior  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Malacca. 

Chinese, — In  China,  the  last  year  has  been  fruitful  in  the 
production  of  many  valuable  works,  among  which  we  may 
specify — 

A  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Printed  Books,  MSS.,  and  Draw- 
ings in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Prof.  B.  K. 
Douglas,  M.E.A.S.  1877.  And,  «  China,"  Encyclop.  Brit., 
ninth  edition. 

A  Manual  of  Chinese  Bibliography — a  list  of  works  and  essays 
relating  to  China.    By  O.  von  Moellendorff.    Shanghai,  1876. 

A  Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect.  Part  1. 
A  to  K.    By  Ernest  John  Eitel.     1877. 

Thai-kih-thu,  with  Tschu-hi's  commentary  ^Chinese,  Man- 
chu,  and  German.  By  George  v.  Gabelentz,  a  worthy  son  of 
an  illustrious  father.     Dresd.  1876. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  Characters. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.     Lond.  1876, 

To  these  we  may  add : 

Richthofen,  F.  v. — Erlebnisse  eigener  Beisen  und  darauf 
gegrundeter  Studien.     Vol.  i.  1876. 

Kleczowski,  J. — Cours  graduel  et  complet  de  Chinois  parl6 
et  ^crit,  tir^e  de  "  L'Arte  China  "  du  P.  Gonsalves. 

Dennys,  N.  B. — Folklore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with 
that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races. 

Schereschewsky. — Paper  on  Versions  of  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage in  the  proposed  Mongolian  Version.  (In  American  Or. 
Soc.  Nov.  1875,  May,  1876.) 

Douglas,  Prof. — Chinesische  Sprache  und  Literatur.  (A 
transl.  by  Dr.  W.  Henkel.) 

Pfizmaier,  Dr.  A. — History  of  the  Court  of  Tsin.  Sitz. 
ber.  d.  Acad.     Wien. 

History  of  the  Period  of  Yuen  Khang  of  Tsin, 

A.D.  291-299.     Ibid. 
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Pfizmaier,  Dr.  A. — Complement  to  the  Essay  on  the  Trees 
of  China.     Ibid. 

Legge,  J.,  D.D. — Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  constituting  a 
Chinese  Chair  at  Oxford,  October,  1876. 

It  is  right  further  to  state  that  M.  Moellendorff's  work, 
noticed  above,  contains,  practically,  a  full  catalogue  of  every 
work  relating  to  China.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  this  and 
other  works  on  kindred  subjects  are  now  printed  in  English. 
Not  long  since,  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  China  and  Japan, 
the  Peruvian  Envoy  insisted  on  a  tripartite  text  for  both 
agreements,  and  that,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion, 
the  English  text  should  be  accepted  as  final.  We  may 
further  add,  that  Mr.  A.  van  Name  (of  Newhaven)  has 
recently  published  a  History  of  the  Corean  Language,  in 
connexion  with  Dallet's  Histoire  de  TEglise  de  Cor^e ;  that 
Mr.  W.  T.  Mayers  has  recently  compiled  a  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary  of  the  Corean  Laugus^e ;  and  that  the  Rev. 
Canon  McClatchie,  who,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  contributed 
to  the  Journal  of  this  Society  (Vol.  XVI.  1856)  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  "  Chinese  Theology, "  has  printed  the 
first  translation  of  the  Confucian  Cosmogony  {China  Remetc, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2),  as  well  as  a  translation  into  English  of  the  Yih 
King  of  Confucius.  Mr.  McClatchie  is  now  occupied  on  a 
translation  of  Confucius's  Le  ke  or  Book  of  Rites.  A  re- 
markable work  has  been  recently  printed  in  China  with  the 
title  "Catalogus  Patruni  ac  Fratrum  e  Societate  Jesu  qui  k 
morte  S.  Fr.  Xavierii  ad  annum  mdccxjlxit.  Evangelio  Xti 
Propagando  in  Sinis  adlaboraverunt."  This  work,  which 
bears  the  "  imprimatur  "  of  Adrian,  Bp.  of  Nankin  in  1873, 
will  no  doubt  be  of  some  value  for  history  and  of  still  greater 
local  usefulness;  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  works  were  com- 
piled in  Chinese  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  but  with  the  names 
of  their  authors  so  disguised  in  their  Chinese  forms,  as  to  be, 
practically,  unrecognizable. 
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In  Japanese  we  note  a  continuous  and  steady  progress. 
Thus  we  may  call  attention  to  Hoffinann''s  Japanese  Spraoh- 
lehre,  Leiden,  1877 ;  to  Mr.  E,  M.  Satow^s  Revival  of*  Pure 
Shinto,  the  creed  of  Japan  previously  to  Buddhism ;  and  to 
Satow,  E.  M.,  and  Ishibashi  Masakata,  an  English  and 
Japanese  Dictionary;  to  two  able  papers  by  M.  Pfitzmaier 
in  the  Sitz.  ber.  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna,  "  On  Japanese 
Geographical  Names,**^  and  "Notices  of  the  Japanese  Poet, 
Sei  Sad-na-gon,*^  a  writer  of  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  and  "Der 
Nebel  der  Klage,  ein  Japanisches  Zeitbild,**^  4to.  Wien,  1876; 
there  are,  also,  various  interesting  Notices  in  the  BoUetino 
Italiano,  showing  that  the  study  of  this  language  is  pur- 
sued energetically  by  the  scholars  of  Italy,  as,  for  instance, 
the  "Bepertorio  Sinico-Giapponese,"  a  catalogue  of  Japanese 
books  in  the  "  Biblioteca  Vittorio-Emmanuele "  at  Borne. 
Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  has  also  printed  an  excellent  Essay 
on  those  curiosities  of  Philology,  the  "  Pillow-words  "  of  the 
Japanese  language. 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Japanese,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Count  Charles  de  Montblanc,  has  just  completed 
its  valuable  work,  "  Extraits  des  histoires  du  Japon."*^  This 
work  is  contained  in  three  fasciculi^  and  is  preceded  by  an 
analytical  introduction  drawn  up  by  M.  Imamura  Warau, 
who  has  also  contributed  articles  to  the  Mem.  de  la  Soc. 
d'Ethnogr.,  vol.  xiii.  These  "extracts^"*  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student. 

Altaic  and  Ugro-Finnish  and  Turkish, — In  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  Linguistique  de  Paris  is  a  remarkable 
paper  by  Dr.  Donner  of  Helsingfors,  "On  TJgro- Finnic 
Studies,"  and  the  same  scholar  has  recently  completed  the 
second  volume  of  his  Finnic  Dictionary :  and,  in  the  Bevue 
de  Philologie,  conducted  at  Paris  by  M.  Ujfalvy,  are,  a  trans- 
lation into  French  of  M.  Schott's  Essay  on  the  Tschouwaches, 
a  tribe  of  the  Turkish  branch  of  the  Altaic  family ;  on  the 
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language  of  the  Ugro- Finnish  branch  of  the  Altaic  family 
by  M.  Ujfalvy;  some  very  important  remarks  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Uralic  or  agglutinating  languages  of  Northern 
Asia  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte ;  an  Essay  on  the 
Volga;  and  an  Essay  on  the  grammar  of  the  Vepsa  or  Tchudish 
Mordvin,  one  of  the  Altaic  family,  by  Vladimir  de  Mainof. 
To  tiiese  may  be  added,  M.  Schott,  "Zur  Uiguren  Frages,"  in 
the  Abh.  d.  Kon.  Acad.  z.  Berlin ;  M.  Balint,  Kazani  Tatar, 

■  

Buda-Pest,  1876;  Hunfalvy,  Magarorszdg  Ethnographiaja, 
Buda-Pest,  1876;  and  Col  Prejevalsky's  "Mongolia,  the 
Tangut  country  and  the  solitudes  of  Northern  Tibet," 
recently  translated  from  the  Buss  by  E.  Delraar  Morgan, 
with  notes  by  Colonel  Yule,  C.B. 

In  Turkish,  may  be  noticed  Ahmed  Vefyq  Efendi's  Lehdje-j- 
Osmani  Dictionnaire  Ottoman,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  R.  D.  Shaw's 
Sketch  of  the  Turkish  language  of  Eastern  Turkestan ;  Lorenz 
Diefeubach's  Die  Volkstamme  d.  Europaische  Turkic;  Mr.  E. 
Arnold's  ''Simple  Traosliteration  of  the  Turkish  Language;" 
and  F.  L.  Hopkins'  "  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Turkish 
Language.''*' 

Cypriote. — Tlie  interpretation  of  the  Cypriote  inscriptions 
is  advancing,  and  several  books  have  been  published  and 
papers  written  about  tliera  during  tlie  last  eighteen  months. 
Of  tliese  we  may  mention  Mr.  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Cypriote 
Inscriptions  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  in  New  York;  papers  by 
Mr.  Sayce  in  the  Boll.  Italiano,  and  by  Messrs.  Birch,  Fox 
Talbot,  and  Pierides  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Archa3ology ; 
the  Atti  della  R.  Acad.  d.  Scienze  di  Torino,  vol.  xi.  1871; 
and  a  paper  by  M.  Clermont  Gauneau,  "  Sur  le  Tresor  le 
Curium.''  Dr.  Moritz  Schmidt  of  Jena  has  made  a  collection 
of  these  Inscriptions;  M.  Leon  Rodet  has  contributed  to 
the  Kevuo  de  Philologie,  an  ''Essai  sur  le  dechiftVement  des 
Inscriptions  pretendues  Anariennes  de  Tile  de  Chypre;''"'  and 
General   Palnia   di   Cesnola  has    published  a  paper  entitled 
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"  Scavi  neir  IsoU  di  Cipro,"  which  was  originally  read  before 
I  the  "  Olaaae  di  Scienze  morali,"  etc.,  at  Turin, 


Semitic  Literature. — Hebrew. — The  first  part  of  the  Cata- 
logae  of  the  Dniversity  Library  at  Cambridge  has  beeu  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schiller  Szinesay ;  and  Pi-of,  Graetz  haa  uow 
completed  with  his  secoDd  volume  the  History  of  the  Jews  up 
to  1848  ;  and  the  Rabbi  Weiaa  has  brought  out  (in  Hebrew) 
hia  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Rabbinical  Literature. 
comprising  the  period  from  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  to  the  dose  of  the  Mishna,  a.d.  18(1;  his  second 
volume  being,  however,  a  compilation,  and,  therefore,  less 
original  than  his  preceding  one. 

The  publication  of  a  collection  of  the   late  Dr.  Geiger'3 

I  minor  articles,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Zunz's  scattered  papera,  is 

'  progressing. 

Dr.  Oitdemanu  has  contributed  from  Talmudical  sources  an 

I  i-ssay  on  St.  Matthew's  l4ogi&  ;   and  an  important  book  on 

Hebrew   mythology,  which  will   be  shortly  published  in   an 

inglish  dress,  has  been  issued  by  Dr.   Goldziher,  a  young 

professor  at  Buda-Pesth.     Dr.  Levy's  Talmudical  Lexicon  has 

reached  the  letter  Hi  and  to  Mr.  Reginald  Lane  Poole  we  are 

'  indebted  for  a  translation  of  Dr.   Land's  Hebrew  grammar, 

I  which  will  prove  of  much  value  to  philologists. 

To  Dr.  Ginsburg  we  owe  an  able  paper  "On  the  Baby- 

I  Ionian  Codex  of  Rosea  and  Job  "  of  the  tenth  century,  uow 

I  at  St.  Petersburg  (Bibl.  Arehteol.  v.),  and  to  Dr.  A.  Lowy  a 

r  very  curious  paper  "On  a  unique  Specimen  of  the  Lithaita 

[  8hat  Iinrani,  the  modern  Syriao  or  Targuni  Dialect  of  the 
Jews  of  Kurdistan  and  adjacent  countries  ;  with  some  account 
of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken"  (Bibl.  Archicol.  iv.  1). 
This  paper  contains  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  three 
verses  of  the  second,  with  the  Institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
.tt  written  down  for  him  by  a  Jew  of  Salmao  near  TJrmiah. 

I  and  represents  the  dialect  still  in  use  among  the  Jews  of  that 
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part  of  Asia.     Lishana  Shal  Imrani,  or  Lishanah  Imrani, 
means  '^  the  language  of  the  inhabitants.*' 

M.  Jellenek  has  also  published  a  work  entitled  Jedidjah 
Salomo;  being  a  preface  to  the  Masoretic  Commentary  on  the 
Bible  by  Norzi ;  a  work  originally  completed  so  early  as  1626, 
but  not  published  till  1742. 

In  Palaeography  much  more  has  been  dene.  Thus  M. 
Renan  has  published  in  the  Jeurnal  Aaiatique  for  August- 
September,  a  Hebrew  Inscription  found  by  M.  Guerin  at  the 
village  of  Alma  in  Galilee;  and  M.  Phiiippe  Berger  has  given 
an  account  in  the  same  Journal  of  certain  sacred  stones,  called 
by  the  Phoenicians  Negib-Malak-Baal,  M.  Kenan  compat^ea 
his  inscription  with  one  discovered  at  the  Synagogue  of  Kefr 
Bereim,  which  was  published  by  him  in  1864,  and  thinks  its 
date  may  be  of  the  third  or  fourth  centvry.  The  squareness 
of  the  characters,  however,  suggests  a  date  considerably  later. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  for  this 
year  contain  an  elaborate  essay  by  Dr.  Harkavy  on  the  colo- 
phons of  the  Pentateuch  rolls  in  the  Library  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  on  the  tomb  inscriptions  found  in  the  Crimea.  That  tlie 
former  are  genuine,  can  hardly  now  be  maintained ;  but  it 
required  some  labour  and  acumen  to  prove  M.  Firkovich, 
the  collector  of  these  documents,  a  Karaite  Sinwnides,  Dr. 
Harkavy  has,  however,  completely  shown  this,  detecting,  as  he 
has  done,  step  by  step,  the  various  additions  and  corrections 
made  in  these  Inscriptions.  Thus  the  early  Inscription  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  6  B.C.  is  now  brought  down  to  the  eleventh  or 
tw(jlfth  century ;  and  the  history  of  an  early  Jewish  (or  rather 
Karaitic,  according  to  M.  Firkovich's  theory)  settlement  in 
the  Crimea  is  shown  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
that  ingenious  collector. 

M.  Neubauer,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  who  visited 
the  Russian  capital  last  autunjn  for  this  purpose,  has,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  given  a  brief  but 
clear    account    of   the    Hebrew-Arabic    and    Hebrew   MSS. 
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procured  from  M,  FJrkovich,  and  now  in  the  Imperial 
Librarj-  At  St.  Petersburg.  The  second  coUocliou — the  earlier 
one  was  secured  in  1863 — conaUts  of  more  than  1000  separate 
volmnee,  collected  apparently  from  the  Karaite  synagogues  in 
Egypt  and  at  Hit  in  Mesopotamia.  Among  these  are  a  large 
□umber  of  Pentateuch  Rolls  and  of  Biblical  MSS.,  the  oldest 
of  the  latter  being  dated  a.d.  913-933. 

Other  works  completed  or  in  progress  are  the  following: 

Makkoth, Fr. — Migda!  Chananal.  Ueber  Leben  and  Schriften 
E.  Ohauanel's  in  Kairvan. 

Moritz,  E. — Vorlesungen  fiber  die  Judischen  Philosopher 
d«s  Miltel  Alters.     1  Abth. 

Frensdorff,  Prof, — Die  Maasora  Magna,  nach  den  iiltesten 
driicken  mit  zu  ziehang  alte  MSS. 

Luzzato,  S.  D. — Erlauterungcn  iiber  einem  Theil  der  Pro. 
phete  und  Hagiographen. 

Berliner,  Dr.  A. — Die  Massora  und  Targum  Onkelos, 

Rabbinovicz,  R. — Varite  lectioncs  in  Miachnam  et  Talmud 
Babylonicnni. 

Sammter,  Dr.  A. — Talmud  Bahylonicuni.  With  translation 
in  German.     8th  Lief. 

Martin,  Sir  W. — Inquiries  Concerning  the  Structure  of  the 
Semitic  Languages.     Part  I.     Hebrew  Verb, 

Bamnritan. — The  following  werks  may  be  noticed  : 
Briill,  A. — Das   Samaritanische  Targum  zum  Pentateuch. 
Frtinkfort. 

Kohn,  S. — Zur  Sprache,  Literatur  und  dogmatik  der  Samari- 
tan er.     Leipzig. 

Arabic. — France  has  been  particularly  active  in  this  branch 
of  Eastern  learning  daring  the  past  year.  Thus,  M.  Leclerc 
ha«  completed  his  history  of  medicine  among  the  Arabs : 
while  the  translation  by  M.  Sauvaire  of  the  fragments  of 
'  Mujir-ed-din,"  relating  to  the  history  of  Hebron  and  Jem- 
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salem,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  Written  in  a.d.  1494,  it  naturally  tells  us  nothing 
new  of  the  early  history  of  those  places,  but,  with  exception  of 
what  has  been  quite  recently  discovered,  it  is  the  real  and 
only  authority  for  all  we  know  about  the  Tomb  of  Hebron. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered,  that  M.  Sauvaire 
does  not  pretend  that  his  work  is  a  complete  edition  of  his 
author ;  his  object  having  been,  chiefly,  to  oiFer  to  the  many 
visitors  to  the  Holy  Land  a  book  of  instruction,  and  one, 
at  the  same  time,  pleasant  to  read. 

We  may  add,  also,  here,  M.  de  Saulcy's  most  recent  and 
useful  book  ^'Dictionnaire  topographique  de  la  Terre  Sainte;^^ 
and  M.  Clermont  Ghinneau''s  ^^  Palestine  inconnu,"  in  which  he 
has  for  the  first  time  applied,  for  the  illustration  of  Old 
Palestine,  data  acquired  from  Musalman  sources,  oral  tradi- 
tions, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  Fellahin ; 
M.  MachuePs  ^'Une  premiere  ann^e  d'Arabe  k  Tusage  des 
classes  flymen taires  d'Algerie;"  and  M.  Marc's  "  Abd-Nameh 
d'Omar:'*  M.  Lavoix  has,  also,  published  a  small  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Les  peintures  Arabes,"  in  which  he  has  shown  that  the 
world  has  formed  a  somewhat  exajj^erated  notion  of  the 
extent  of  the  Muhammadau  aversion  to  the  Plastic  arts ;  and 
M.  Boucher  has  far  advanced  with  his  publication  of 
Ferazdak,  one  of  the  oldest  Arabic  poets.  The  value  of  this 
work  is  that  it  places  before  us  a  complete  mirror  of  Arab 
life,  so  early  as  the  times  of  tlie  Ommiades.  Lastly,  M. 
Guyard  has  handled,  at  great  length,  in  two  numbers  of 
the  Journal  Asiatique,  the  whole  of  the  metrical  system  of 
the  Arabs,  a  labour,  essentially  scientific,  and  of  the  highest 
value  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  sounding  the  innermost 
depths  of  Arabian  Philology. 

In  Oemiany  we  may  notice  some  grammatical  notes  by 
Prof.  Fleischer — a  paper  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  pointing 
out  certain  errors  and  defects  in  Prof.  Trumpp^s  Ajrumiyyali 
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(see  Dents.  Morg.  (ies.  xxx.  3,  pp.  487-513)  ;  Dr.  Jahn's 
editiou  of  Ibu  Vaish's  Commentary  ou  the  Mufaaai!  of 
Zaiiiaklishari ;  and  Prof.  Sacha.u'a  publicatiou  of  the  firat 
part  of  Albirunra  treatiae  on  the  Chronolojjy  of  Oriental 
Naltona  for  our  own  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  M.  A. 
Miiller  has  edited  the  fourth  edition  of  Oaspaii's  Arabiaehe 
<lrammatik,  incorporating,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
additions  and  rectificationa  of  Prof.  W,  Wright ;  and  M. 
D.  H.  Muller  the  Kitab-al-Fark  by  'AIa?niai,  from  a  MS.  at 
Vienna, 

In  Gngland  we  bare  an  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Rodwell's  accurate  translation  of  the  Eor&n,  and  Prof.  E. 
H.  Palmer  has  completed  hia  excellent  work  the  Beha-ed-din, 
by  an  elegant  translation  in  English  verse.  To  Gap t.  Pri dean x 
we  are  indebted  for  a  valuable  "Sketch  of  Sabtean  Grammar" 
(Bibl.  Arch.  v.). 

The  following  would  seem  to  be  among  the  more  important 
works  or  papera  bearing  on  Arabic  subjects  published  durin<; 
the  last  year : — 

Sedtllut.  —  Hist.  G^u^rale  dea  Arabes.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1877. 

Frenkel,  E.  —  An-Nahhis  :  Commenlar  zu  Muallakah 
d'Amru'l  Kais.     Halle.  8vo.  1876. 

Wueteufeld.— Geogr,  Arabisch  Worterbuch.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Gott.  1876-7. 

Ibn  Athir, — Histoire  dea  Atabeka  de  Mosul  (in  the  Recueil 
dea  Hiat.  d.  Croiaades,  Tom.  ii.)  Paris.  Fol.  1876. 

Wahnnund,  A.  —  Hand  worterbuch  der  Neu-Arabischen 
und  Deutsciien  Spruche.  2  parts  of  6  vols,  in  progress. 
Giessen.  8vo.  1874-7. 

Gninert,  Max  Th. — The  Im&la  or  Umlaut  of  the  Arabic 
writers,  considered  in  the  whole  circuit  of  Classical  Arabic, 
treated  after  the  original  Arabic  ^ranmtariana  and  interpreters 
of  the  Koran.  Sitz.  B.  d.  Acad.  d.  Wiss.  Wieu,  Ixxxi.  3,  pp. 
447-^42. 
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Loewe,  Dr. — "  On  a  Karaite  Tombstone  from  DjuSet  Kalaa 
in  the  Crimea."     Bibl  Arch,  iv,  1. 

Eremer,  A.  V. — Kulturgeschichte  des  Orients  unter  die 
Chalifen,  Band  Q.  Wien. 

Cherbonneau. — Dictionnaire  Arabe-Francais  (langue  ^crite). 

Diercks,  G. — Die  Araber  im  Mittel-Alter.     Leipzig. 

Butrus  el  Bust&ny. — A  general  Encyclopaedia.  Beyrout 
and  London. 

Osborn,  Major  R.  D. —  Islam  under  the  Arabs.  Vol.  i. 
London. 

Hassoun,  R.  —  Diwan  de  Hatim  Tai,  le  texte  Arabe. 
Paris. 

Malmusi,  B. — Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Library  at  Modena. 
Boll.  Ital. 

Lasinio,  Prof. — On  an  Arabic  globe  recently  discovered  at 
Florence.     Boll.  Ital. 

Amari,  M. — ^Discr.  dei  lavori  Orientate  con  inscrizioni 
Arabiche  nel  Mus.  Eircheriano.     Boll.  Ital. 

Guidi,  L. — Cod.  Arab,  del  Colleg.  Urbano.     Boll.  Ital. 

Two  Arabic  newspapers  have  been  published  in  London 
during  the  last  six  months,  the  Maratu'l  Ahw&l  by  Mr. 
Hassoun,  and  An-N&hlah  by  Mr.  Sabunji, 

In  connexion  with  Arabic^  though  not,  of  course,  because 
they  are  cognate  languages,  this  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best 
place  to  notice  two  remarkable  works  that  have  appeared  from 
the  French  press  with  reference  to  the  Berber  tribes  of  North 
Africa.  The  first,  by  M.  Mercier,  is  entitled  "Histoire  de 
TEtablissement  des  Arabes  en  TAfrique  Septentrionale  **'  ; 
the  second,  by  M.  Fournel,  "  Les  Berbers ;  Etude  sur  la 
Conqu6te  d'Afrique  par  les  Arabes,  d*apres  les  textes  Arabes 
inprim^s,'^  tome  i.  The  value  of  these  works  is  that  they  enable 
us  to  see  thjit  the  Arabic  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  is  a  deposit  simply  overlying  the  surface 
of  the  previous  and  really  original  Berber,  It  is  quite  certain 
now,  thanks  to  the  able  researches  of  these  two  French  scholars, 
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that  the  Arabization  of  Africa  falla  under  two  distinct  phases  ; 
the  Jirat,  the  conquest  of  the  sevfliith  ceuturj-,  followed,  aa  this 
wae,  by  an  uccupatiou  of  the  country  alike  dilBcult  and  pre- 
carious, a  period  wLeu  the  papulation  remained  essentially 
Berber,  and  adopted  scarcely  auylhiug  from  their  conquerors 
but  the  elements  of  the  Masulman  religion^  the  aecgiid,  the 
invasion  by  the  tribes  of  Hilal  and  Soteym  in  the  eleTeuth 
centary,  which  introduced  into  Africa  an  Arab  race  as  a 
distinct  element  of  the  population  of  that  continent.  To 
this  invasion,  which  gradually  insinuated  a  purely  Arab  popu- 
lation into  the  valleys  of  the  north,  combined  with  a  continual 
advance  to  the  west,  ia  mainly  due  the  imposition  on  the 
indigenous  Berbers  of  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
Khalils.  No  doubt  that  result  was  greatly  aided  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  Khalif  Moatanser,  who,  in  a.d.  1049,  cleared  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barka,  Ifrikia,  etc.,  of  some  200,000  families, 
driving  them,  with  their  wives,  children  and  flocka,  into  the 
western  and  southern  highlands  of  Atlas.  The  two  works  of 
M.  Mercier  and  of  M.  Fournel  may  be  considered  supple- 
mentary, the  one  to  the  other.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
latter  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  industrious,  hardworking 
Kabyles  are  the  genuine  dcBcendants  of  the  original  Berbers. 
As  bearing  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  iiot«d,  that  M.  Keboud 
has  published  a  collection  of  Latin  and  Berber  Inscriptions 
(under  the  title  of  Recueil  dea  Inscr.  Libyeo-Berb^res),  and 
that  General  Faidherbe  has  shown  much  skill  in  their  interpre- 
tation, proving  satisfactorily  that  the  Berber  race  of  old  had 
much  real  cultivation.  It  will  bo  remerjibcred  that  Mr.  Francis 
?<ewman,  twenty-nine  yeara  ago,  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
of  this  Society,  first  called  atttation  to  the  value  of  the  study 
of  ibe  Berber  dialects. 


Sffriae. — The  most  curious  work  that  has  been  published 
is  a  German  translation,  by  Prof.  Bickell,  of  **KaliIag  uud 
Damnag,"   an    old    Syrian   version  of   this  ancient   Indian 
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tale.  As  Prof.  Benfey  has  pointed  out,  the  original  is  an 
almost  literal  translation  from  the  Pehlevi,  which  is  itself 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  Pantahatantra^  the  originals  of 
both  of  which  are  now  lost.  The  Arabic  translation  &om  the 
Pehlevi  has  many  interpolations.  Prof.  Bickell  has  also  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Isaac  of  Antiochia ; 
and  Prof.  Noldeke  has  given  a  notice  of  this  book  in  the  D.  M. 
G.,  vol.  XXX.  p.  3.  Besides  these,  we  may  notice  an  article  by  Dr. 
Nesle  on  the  punctuation  of  Syriac,  D.  M.  G.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  3. 

Himyaritic  and  ^thiapic. — In  Himyaritic^  M.  D.  Muller 
has  written  a  paper  on  Four  Unedited  Himyaritic  Inscriptions 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  reference,  also,  to  eight  others 
obtained  from  Gapt.  Miles,  and  eleven  from  Mr.  Rehatsek 
(D.  M.  G.  vol.  xxx.  p.  4).  Dr.  Muller  adds  some  remarks 
on  two  Inscriptions  published  by  M.  Mordtmann,  and  has 
further  attempted  the  decipherment  of  the  Harran  {i.e. 
Haur&n)  Inscription  procured  by  M.  Wetzstein. 

In  ^thiopicy  Mr.  G.  H.  Schodde  has  published  Herma  Nahi, 
an  ^thiopic  version  of  the  "Pastor  Hermas,"  and  M.  Antoine 
D'Abbadio  has  read  a  paper  in  the  Acad,  des  Inscr.,  on  an 
Inscription  originally  published  by  Ruppell. 

Inscriptions. — Much  has  been  done  in  the  interpretation  of 
old  and  in  the  acquisition  of  new  inscriptions  during  the  past 
year.  In  Germany,  Messrs.  Kautsch  and  Socin  have  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  so-called  Moabite  Inscriptions  on  the 
pottery  acquired  for  the  Museum  at  Berlin  are,  without  ex- 
ception, gross  forgeries  ;  these  conclusions  having,  indeed, 
been  already  fully  borne  out  by  the  personal  researches  of  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau,  whose  practical  knowledge  prevented  him 
from  the  first  from  being  a  dupe  of  the  designing  forgers  of 
Jerusalem.  Mr.  Euting  has  also  published  a  useful  little 
work  entitled  "  Semitische  Schrift-tafel,"'  Strassburg,  8vo. 
1877. 
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In  France,  great  success  has  attended  the  search  for  Pmiic 
ioscriptions,  chiefly,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  the 
towns  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  ThuB,  from  a  necropoliB  near 
Gonstantine,  M.  Costa  has  sent  not  less  than  one  hundred 
paper  impressions  ;  and  the  vast  collections  of  M.  &te.  Maritj 
from  Carthage,  amounting  to  no  leas  than  two  thousand  six 
hundred  individual  inscriptions,  are  now  available  for  publica- 
tion, and  will  ere  long  flee  the  Jay  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
"Commission  des  Inscriptions  Semitiqiies,"  M.  de  Ste.  Marie 
has  lately  offered  to  the  Institute  twelve  volumes  of  such  im- 
pressions, and  as  these  are  all  in  duplicate,  many  in  triplicate, 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  originaU  by  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Magenta,  in  Toulon  roads,  will  not  prove  as  serious  to  Science 
as  was  at  one  time  feared. 

Aisyriaca, — The  loss  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  whose  untimely 
death  took  plaee  at  Aleppo,  during  tho  lant  summer,  has  tlirown 
a  temporary  gloom  over  Assyrian  pursuits;  but,  though  actual 
authoritative  excavations  have  been  for  a  time  suspended,  chiefly 
by  the  refusal  of  a  Srnian  to  M .  Hormuzd  Rassam,  and  tliere 
might  thus  have  been  some  fear  that  these  studies  would  he 
arrested  by  the  want  of  a  fresh  supply  of  original  documents, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  recollected  that  a  grtat  mass  of 
material  already  collected  still  remains  untranslated.  Besides 
tliis,  many  "sporadic"  excavations  continue  to  be  made  from 
lime  to  time,  leading,  as  these  have  led,  to  the  discovery  of 
several  thousand  inscribed  tablets,  many  of  which  will,  prob- 
ably, prove  to  be  contribution^)  to  liabylonian  literature,  a 
branch  uf  Cuneiforui  for  which  we  have  fewer  documents  than 
in  the  case  of  Assyria.  Moreover,  in  no  previous  year,  has  so 
much  been  done  for  the  publication  of  translations  into  Englisii 
of  new  texts,  or  for  the  revision  of  others  partially  made  known 
previously. 

Thus.  "The  Eleventh  Tablet  of  the  Izdub.ir  Legends  re- 
lating to  the  Deluge  "  (Records  of  the  I'ast,  vol.  vii.j,  by  the 
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late  Mr.  Smith,  has  been  printed,  being  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  he  had  hoped  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  which  was, 
in  fact,  being  printed  in  England,  at  the  very  time  he  was 
dying.  Nor  has  that  veteran  interpreter,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
been  idle;  as  he  has  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society,  a  "Commentary  on  the 
Deluge  Tablets  ''*  (iv.  1); . a  paper  on  "  A  Tablet  in  the  British 
Museum  relating  apparently  to  the  Deluge**'  (iv.  1) ;  a  notice 
of  "  The  Fight  between  Bell  and  the  Dragon ''  (v.  1) ;  "  The 
Revolt  in  Heaven  "  (Records  of  the  Past,  vii.) ;  "  The  In- 
scription of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Sen'kereh''  (ibid)  ;  "A  Prayer 
and  a  Vision  "  (ibid) ;  *'  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the 
Birs-i-Nimrud "  (ibid) ;  and  "  The  Standard  Inscription  of 
Ashur-akh-bal "  (ibid). 

M.  Jules  Oppert  has  given  four  papers  to  "  Records  of 
the  Past,"  vol.  vii. :  "The  Annals  of  Sargon,''  "On  Three 
Assyrian  Deeds,''  "  The  Median  Version  of  the  Inscription  at 
Behistun,"  and  "Susian  Texts: "'  he  has,  also,  written  a  paper 
in  the  Monatschr.  of  Berlin,  Feb.  1877,  entitled  "  Inscription 
en  langue  Sunierieniie,''''  and  published  a  separate  tract  called 
"Sumerien  ou  Accadien."  8vo.  Paris.  To  the  Revd.  W. 
Houghton  we  are  indebted  for  two  curious  papers  "On  the 
Mammalia  of  the  Assyrian  Sculptures ''  in  the  Trans.  Bibl. 
Archaeol.  v.  and  vi. ;  and  to  the  Revd.  J.  M.  Rodwell  for  a 
translation  of  the  Bull  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Records, 
vol.  vii.). 

Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  has  shown  his  ability  as  a  trans- 
lator in  several  texts  recently  published,  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  wliicli  is  "An  early  Chaldsean  Inscription"  (Bibl. 
ArchaDol.  iv.  1.),  written  in  Assyrian,  but  a  translation  of  an 
early  Accadian  text,  the  coloplion  stating  that  it  was  copied 
for  Ashurbanipal,  and  placed  in  his  palace.  This  inscription 
jrives  the  names  of  five  new  Chaldsean  kin<rs,  and  throws  much 
liiriit  on  the  religious  feeling  and  ritual  of  the  early  Babv- 
lonians.    With  this  notice,  Mr.  Boscawen  comprehends  several 
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interesting  texts  relating  to  the  Tempie  of  Bit  Snggdhu  at 
'£abyloit.  Mr.  Boacawen  has,  also,  printed  papers  "  On  the 
Ltgend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel"  (the  text  and  translation  in 
Bibl.  ArchEeo],  vol.  v.  and  the  translation  alone  in  "  Rocords," 
vol.  vii.) ;  a  "Historical  Inscription  of  Esarliaddon  (Bibl. 
ArchiEol.,  vol.  v.);  and  "Tlie  Inscription  of  Agu-kak-rimi " 
in  the  "  Records,"  vol.  vii. 

Mr.  Sayce  has  contributed  to  the  Trans.  Bibl,  Archffiol. 
(vol.  iv.)  a  remarkable  paper  "On  Human  Sacrifices  among  the 
Babylonians,"  derived  in  part  from  an  Accadian  poem,  to  wbleli 
va  Assyrian  translation  has  been  affixed,  and  nhich,  tlierefore, 
vcends  to  pre-Semitic  times  ;  and  partly,  from  a  tablet  belong- 
ing to  the  Library  of  Sargon  at  Aganc,  of  a  date  between  B.C. 
2000  and  1700 — together  with  a  "  Revised  translation  of  a 
passage  in  the  great  Astronomical  work  of  the  Babylonians  " 
(ibid),  He  lias,  also,  given  three  papers  to  "  Records  of  the 
Past,"  vol.  vii, :  the  tirst,  "  On  Babylonian  Moral  and  Political 
Precepts;""  the  second  "On  an  Accadian  Penitential  Psalm;" 
the  third,  "A  Babylonian  Saints'  Calendar."  To  thcBe  may 
be  added  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  Ginaburg,  "On  a  Babylonian 
Codex  "  (Bibl.  Arch,  v.  2) ;  an  article  by  Mr.  Sayce  on  Gntseh- 
mid'B"N<-ue  beitrage  zur  geschichte  des  alten  Orients"  in 
Boll.  Ital.  p.  102;  and  a  letter,  also,  by  Mr.  Sayce,  "On  the 
Geography  of  N.  Syria,"  Acad,,  1876,  p.  454  j  M,  Halevy's 
"Becherclies  critiques  sur  Torigine  de  la  civilization  Baby- 
lonienne,"  Paris,  8vo,  1877;  a  valuable  work  by  M.  Lenor- 
inant,  intituled  "  Etude  sur  quelques  parlies  des  syllabaires 
Cun^itbrmes";  and  M.  Delitseh's  "Chaldaische  Genesis" — a 
tnuislattou  of  Mr.  George  Smith's  work,  with  abundant  correc- 
tions and  some  additional  matter. 

Mr.  Sayce  has  given  three  very  interesting  Lectures  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  April  and  May  of  the  pre- 
BeDlvear"On  Babylonian  Literature."  In  the  first  of  these,  he 
gave  a  skptch  of  the  history  of  the  decipherment  of  the  Cunei- 
form inacriptious — of  the  discovery  of  Aahurbanipal's  library 
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at  Nineveh — of  the  libraries  founded  in  Babylonia  by  the  pre- 
Semitic  Accadians — and  by  Sargon,  the  great  early  monarch 
of  Agane.  He  then  showed  that  the  library  of  Nineveh  con- 
sisted very  largely  of  translations  into  AtSsyrian  of  Accadian 
tablets  brought  from  S.  Babylonia  and  Ghaldaea,  and  noticed 
the  arrangement  of  the  Ninevite  Library.  Mr.  Sayce  then 
showed  that  the  historical  life  of  Assyria  rested  on  a  basis 
of  Chronology,  which  was  really  sure,  and,  in  principle, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Archon-system  at  Athens,  each  year 
being  marked  by.  the  name  of  an  Eponymns,  the  earliest  yet 
traced  being  that  of  B.C.  909 :  with  regard  to  the  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  Accad  and  Sumir  (or  Shinar),  Mr.  Sayce 
held  that  the  former  were  the  people  of  the  highlands,  the 
latter  of  the  plains — Izdubar  and  Zisuthrus  being,  at  least 
provisionally,  identifiable  with  Nimrod  and  Noah. 

In  his  second  lecture,  Mr.  Sayce  pointed  out  certain  marked 
features  of  distinction  between  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians* 
the  first  being  a  people  in  all  things  essentially  practical,  the 
second  naturally  fond  of  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  poetry ;  and 
discussed,  at  some  length,  the  *'  Legends  of  the  Flood,'*'  and 
their  remarkable  resemblance,  even  in  matters  of  detail,  to  the 
Bible-story.  Mr.  Sayce  then  alluded  to  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
aud  the  local  legend  that  what  was  built  up  by  day  was  blown 
down  at  night ;  to  the  Accadian  account  of  the  Creation,  and 
to  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  earliest  Greek  legends, 
and  the  still  more  remote  ChaldaDan  stories  ;  together  with  the 
curious  story  of  the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades.  It  was 
clear,  he  added,  that  the  early  myths  of  Southern  Babylonia 
had  largely  influenced  the  mythology  of  later  nations,  and  had, 
in  fact,  been  handed  on  through  Phoenician,  Jew  and  Greek, 
even  to  the  North  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
earliest  writings,  Mr.  Sayce  considered  the  hymns  the  eldest, 
though  much  of  what  has  come  down  to  us  was  evidently  of  a 
period  when  many,  if  not  most  of  these  had  been  forgotten. 
The  Accadian  religion  he  showed  was  originally  Shamanism, 
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with  an  abundaul  use  of  sorcery  anil  of  cliarms  ;  the  powers 
of  evil  being  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  inferior  deittea. 
Bloody  Molocli  was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  of  Semitic 
;in,  but  derived  from  the  Accadiana.  Henoe,  too,  the 
Etnostic  cliarms  and  symbols,  the  belief  in  witchoB,  ancient 
pd  modern,  and  in  the  Evil  Rye. 

In  his  third  lecture,  Mr.  Sayce  entered  very  fully  into  the 
Jatory  of  Babylonian  Science,  allowing  that  though  much 
lementary  work  had  been  previously  accomplished  by  the 
^ccadians,  Babylon  may  he  fairly  considered  the  true  inven- 
f  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  To  the  Accadiajis  we 
fwe  the  earliest  nnitj  60 ;  the  invention  of  an  almanac ;  the 
^ns  of  the  Zodiac,  from  which  the  months  were  named  ;  and 
ihe  arrangement  and  number  of  the  days  of  the  week,  7  being 
with  them,  as  long  subsei^uently,  a  Sacred  Number.  The 
Accadian  system  was.  however,  astTological  rather  than  astro- 
jBomical.the  wish  of  the  people  heini;  rather  to  discern  the  future 
9)an  to  describe  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baby- 
a  looked  to  practical  work  and  knowledge ;  hence  celestial 
}servatorie3  in  all  their  chief  cities,  with  format  reports  sent 
a  every  two  months.  Comets,  the  conjunction  of  the  Sun 
md  Moon,  and  the  true  position  of  the  Pole  Star  were 
Bcoguizcd;  the  Milky  Way  detected  ;  and  an  attempt,  even, 
tnade  to  form  a  planisphere,  the  Equator  being  divided  into 
b40  parts.  The  Babylonians,  Mr.  Sayce  added,  were  clearly 
-lovers.  Royal  judges  were  appointed,  no  bribes  permitted, 
while  the  State  looked  afler  the  slave  and  his  children,  slaves 
being  recognized  as  having  some  rights.  The  mother  ranked 
first;  the  denial  of  a  mother's  request  involving  heavy  pun ish- 
meiit,  wliile,  in  the  case  of  the  fatLcr,  tWis  could  be  condoned 
r  by  a  simple  penalty.   Both  father  and  mother  were  punish- 

e  for  neglecting  their  children. 
[  Taxes  were  levied  fronj  burghers  and  strangers,     Undei 
B  late  Assyrian  Empire,  large  sums  were  obtained  from  the 
|ependent  Satrapies ;  while  the  country  at  large  paid  a  regular 
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fixed  tax.  Thus  Nineyeh  paid  30  talents  ;  Oarchemish,  100  ; 
Megiddo,  15.  The  manah  was,  after  the  capture  of  Garche- 
mish,  the  accepted  standard.  A  great  banking  firm  existed  at 
Babylon,  and  was  carried  on  from  fiither  to  son  for  five  soc* 
cessire  generations — ^indeed,  out-lived  the  capture  of  Babjlon. 
Bank  holidays  were  regularly  kept.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sayee 
stated  that  a  work  on  Agriculture  had  been  met  with,  fixing 
three  seasons  for  the  farmer,  and  stating  that  the  tenant  was 
entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  one-third  being  reserved 
for  the  owner.  And  further,  that  the  state  of  education  in  those 
ancient  days  was  quite  comparable  with  that  of  much  more 
modem  times.  The  young  Assyrian  was  compelled  to  study 
his  own  language,  and,  in  some  cases,  Accadian  also.  The 
schools  were,  generally,  open,  and  libraries  abundant. 

Phcmieian, — Dr.  Euting  has  advanced  the  study  of  Phoeni- 
cian by  more  than  one  article  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Germ.  Orient. 
Society ;   and  Dr.  O.  Blan  has  given  a  paper  in  the  same 

Transactions,  called  "  Phonikische  Analecten  : "  a  paper  has 
also  been  read  before  the  "  Acad.  d.  Inscriptions "  by  M. 
Renan,  on  fragments  of  vases  found  in  Cyprus  bearing  on 
them  archaic  Phoenician  letters. 

Armenian, — M.  Gutschrnid  has  published  a  valuable  essay, 
Ueber  die  glaubwiirdigkeit  d.  Armenische  geschichte  d.  Moses 
von  Khoren;  Dr.  Dervischjan,  a  Journal  on  matters  Armenian, 
entitled  Armeniaca  I.;  and  M.  Patkavoda,  "Investigations 
into  the  Armenian  Language/'  in  Russ. 

Maltese, — M.  Sandreeski  has  given  in  the  D.  M.  G.  vol.  xxx. 
p.  4,  an  excellent  paper,  "Die  ftlaltesische  Mundart,"  in  which 
he  shows  how  curiously  the  Maltese  spoken  dialect  is  made  up 
from  the  languages  of  neighbouring  nations,  its  base  being 
Semitic. 

Egyptology. — The  last  year  has  been  a  busy  one  with  the 
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£syptolo;;isU,  t)id  number  of  valuable  papers  read  and  printed 
affording  good  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  Bcbolara  now  de- 
voting tlieniaelves  to  this  branch  of  Oriental  study,  and  to  the 
activity  with  whieh  they  have  worked.     To  Dr.  Bircli  we  owe 
three  papers  in  tlie  Trans.  BiW.  Arch.     One  on  "  The  Tablet  of 
jitepaa  II.,"  with  a  curious  disquisition  on  the  dogs  of  aociout 
ypt,  and  on  the  pack  belonging  to  tliat  ruler  (iv.) }  on  the 
Unrolling  of  a  Mummy  at  Stafford  House  "  (v.)  ;  and  "  On 
,  Inscription  of  a  Darius  in  the  Temple  at  El-Khargeh " 
(v.),  together  with  five  articles  in  "  Records  of  the  Past." — as 
"  The  Praise  of  licarning  "  (viii.) ;  a  "  Decree  from  Canopus  " 
^^Bj^id) ;    "  Inscription  from  the  gold  mines  of  Rhedesieh  and 
^^Hjkuban  "  (ibid) :  "  The  great  Harris  Papyrus  "  in  conjunction 
^^Hritii  M.  Eiseulohr  (ibid);  and  tlie   translation   of  the  "In- 
^^Biffiption  of  Oarius  from  El-Ivhargeh  "  before  alluded  to. 
^^K   M.   Lef^buro  has  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Trans.  Bil>1. 
^^^krvhsol.  (iv.)  "Oil   the  four  races  at  the  last  Judgment," 
^^HUceo  from  the  Sarcophagus  of  Seti  I„aDd  publi.-7hed  by  Messrs. 
^^^niarpe  and   Bouomi,  with  emendatiMis  by  M.  Pierrot;  the 
chief  object  of  the  paper  being  to  show  the  remarkable  analogy 
that  exists  between  Egyptian  and  Christian   views  on   that 

Ibject.  And  M.  Naville  has  given  a  paper  to  the  same 
lumal— which  is  published  in  the  same  volume  as  the  last — 
"  The  Distinction  of  Men  by  the  Gods,"  from  a  mytholo- 
»1  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  same  monarch  at  Thebes, 
d  abo  one  "On  tlie  Litany  of  Ra"  in  "Records  of  the 
I8t  "  (viii,),  M.  Ehe.rt  in  the  Trans,  of  the  German  Oriental 
leiety  (xxx,  3),  and  M.  Ghabas  in  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions, 
,ve  given  many  interesting  details  with  reference  to  the  re- 
irkable  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  discovered  by  the  former 
ai  Abd-al-Eumeh,  a  well-known  portion  of  the  Necropolis 
at  Thebes.  M.  Ohabas  has  also  described  "An  Egyptian 
fitele  in  the  Museum  at  Turin."  Prof.  Lushington  has  coii- 
iHbutt'd  two  papers  to  "Records  of  the  Past"  (viii.),  one 
ptitled  "Hymti  to  Ra-Harmachisj"  the  other,  "Fragment  of 
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the  first  Sallier  Papyrus  " ;  while  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf  has  con- 
tributed to  the  same  work  "Abstracts  of  a  case  of  Gonspiracj ; " 
M.  Brugsch  Bey,  "The  great  Mendes  Stfele;"  and  M.  Deveria, 
"  The  Papyrus  of  Moral  Precepts  "  (all  in  voL  viii.). 

M.  Eugene  Bevilhout  has  made  a  very  important  discovery, 
and  one  likely  to  lead  to  others.  Two  years  ago  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  purchased  a  MS.  in  the  Demotic  character 
with  five  columns  on  the  first  page  and  several  more  on  the  back 
in  a  different  hand.  M.  Revilhout  found  out  that  it  really 
commences  with  the  sixth  chapter  of  a  Chronicle,  similar  to 
that  of  Manetho,  and  goes  down  to  the  thirteenth  chapter.  It 
treats  of  the  period  between  the  years  B.C.  410  and  B.a  345, 
comprises  three  dynasties  and  about  ten  princes,  and  throws 
some  light  on  the  period  when  the  Greeks  were  the  allies  of 
the  Egyptians  against  the  Persians.  M.  Revilhout  has  read  a 
paper  on  this  discovery  before  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions, 
entitled  "  Une  Chronique  Egyptienne  contemporaine  de 
Manethon.^''  M.  Maspero  has  also  written  a  paper  "  On  the 
Name  of  an  Egyptian  Dog  "  (Bibl.  ArcbaDol.  v.). 

M.  Lauth  has  contributed  to  the  Sitzuncjs-berichte  of  the 
Academy  of  Munich  a  notice  of  Horapollo,  iu  which  he  re- 
considers the  nature  of  this  work,  and  higlily  praises  an  early 
work  by  Prof.  Leenians,  "  Hieropollinis  Niloi  Hieroglyphica, 
Amstel.,  1835."*"  He  adds  much  interesting  matter,  and  many 
corrections,  due  to  the  widely  increased  knowledge  of  Hiero- 
glyphics during  the  last  forty  years.  M.  Bergmann,  iu 
the  Sitzungs-berichte  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna  has  treated 
of  "  An  Inscription  on  a  Sarcophagus  of  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.''  Several  important  works  bearing  on  Egyptian 
subjects  have  appeared  during  the  last  year,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  specified  : — 

Birch,  S. — Monumental  History  of  Egypt.  Rede  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Facsimile  of  an  Egyptian  Hieratic  papyrus  of  the 

reign  of  Rameses  III.,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Riel,  Carl. — Der  Doppel  Ealender  des  Papyrus  Ebers. — 
Hit  dem  Fest  and  Stern  Kalender  von  Dendera. 

Das  Sonnen,  und  Sirius'  Jalir  der  Ramessiden 

niit  dem  Geheimniss  der  Schaltung  and  das  Jahr  des  Julius 
Csesar. 

Roug^,  E.  de. — ^Ghrestomathie  Egyptienne. 

Ebers.  Uarda,  Roman  au»  d.  Alien  Egypt.  J.  de  Roug^. 
Inscriptions  Hieroglyphiques  copi^es  en  Egypte  pendant  la 
Mission  Scientifique  de  M.  Le  Vicomte  Emm.  de  Roug^. 
4to.l877. — Rividres, P.  de.  Questions Egypto-Bibliques.  8vo. 
Paris. — Soldi,  E.  L'Art  et  ses  proced^s  depuis  TAjatiquit^. 
La  sculpture  Egyptienne.    Paris. 

Obabas,  F. — Notice  du  papyrus  Medical  Ebers. 

Szedlo,  J. — Le  6rand  Sarkophage  du  Mus^e  de  Bologne  avec 
32  l^gendes  hieroglyphiques  interpr^t^s  et  expliqu^es. 

Maspero,  G. — M^moire  sur  quelques  papyrus  de  Louvre. 

Robiou. — M^moire  sur  I'economie  politique,  Tadministra- 
tton  et  la  legislation  de  I'Egypte  au  temps  des  Lagides. 

Mariette-Bey. — Deir-el  Bahari,  Documents  topographiques, 
historiques,  et  ethnographiques.  Recueilles  dans  un  Temple 
pendant  les  fouilles. 

Diimichen,  J.  —  Bau-geschichte  des  Dendera  Tempels  und 
beschreibung  der  Theile  des  Bauwerkes  nach  den  befindlichen 
Inschriflen. 

Brugsch-Bey,  H. — Drei  Fest-Kalender  des  Tempels  von 
ApoUinopolis  Magna  in  0ber--31gypten  zum  ersten  male  verof- 
fentlich  und  sammt  den  Kalender  von  Dendera  und  Esne 
vollstandig  iibersetzt. 

Geschicbte  -^Igyptens  unter  der  Pharaonen  nach 

der  Denkmalem  bearbeitet. 

Sieges- Inschrift  Konigs  Pianchi  von  -^thiopien 

vollstandig  iibertragen  [Extracted  from  the  Nachrichten  v.  d. 
Konigl.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  z.  Gottingen.  The  Inscription  of 
Pianchi  is  also  printed  and  translated  at  full  length  in  M.  de 
Roug^^s  Ghrestomathie]. 
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Brug8ch-Bey,  H. — Der  Baa  des  Tempels  Salamo's  nach  der 
Koptische  Bibel- version. 

Bochemonteix,  Marq.  de. — Essai  sar  les  rapports  gramma- 
ticaux  qui  existent  entre  I'Egyptien  et  le  Berbdre.  [Extracted 
from  M^moire  du  Gongrds  International  des  Orientalistes.] 

Bevilhout,  E.  —  Papyrus  Goptes,  actes  et  oontrats  des 
Musses  Egyptiens  du  Bonlaq  et  du  Louvre.  Textes  en  fac- 
simile. 

Abel,  CarL — Koptische  Untersuchungen.  [Three  parts 
have  appeared;  two  of  vol.  i.  and  one  of  vol.  ii.] 

Eudemann,  K. — Versuch  im  Grammatik  des  Sotho. 

Pierret,  P. — Vocabulaire  Hieroglyphique. 

Lieblein,  J. — Index  alphabetique  de  tons  les  mots  oon- 
tenus  dans  le  livre  des  Hois  public  par  B.  Lepsius;  and  En 
Papyrus  i  Turin,  for  forste  gang  udgivet  og  oversat.  Chris- 
tiana.    8vo. 

On  Egyptian  literature,  generally,  should  be  noted  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  ^gyptische  Sprache  und  Alterthumskunde,  edited 
l>y  MM.  Lepsius  and  Brugsch,  in  which  are  many  able  articles 
l)v  Dr.  Birch,  Prof.  Noldeke,  M.  Kabis,  MM.  Goodwin, 
Naville,  Goleuischeff,  and  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Haig. 

Melanges  d'Arch^ologie  Egyptienne  et  Assyrienne,  tom.  iii. 

Etudes  Egyptologiques,  5® — 7®  Livr.,  with  papers  by  MM.' 
Revilhout  and  Guiesse. 

L'EgyptoIogie,  Journal  Mensuel,  pub.  par  F.  Ghabas. 

Monuments  Egyptiennes  du  Mus6e  d'Antiquit^s  des  Pays 
Bas  d  Loide,  par  C.  Leemans,  27°  Livr. 

Two  other  very  important  works  have  just  been  advertised  : 

Brugsch-Bey,  H. — Dictiounaire  Geographique  de  Tancienne 
Egypte,  contenaut  tons  les  noms  geographiques  qui  se  rencou- 
trent  sur  les  monuments  Egyptiens. 

Eisenlohr,  A. — Ein  Mathematisches  Handbuch  der  Alten 
iEgypten  (Papyrus-Rhind  des  Brit.  Mus.)  iibersetzt  und 
erklart. 

Of  the  Societies,  which  devote  more  or  less  of  their  time 
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land  resources  to  the  development  of  Oriental  literature,  we 
I  must  notice,  first,  that  Q?Bibiical  Arch(tology. 

This  Society  has  coutinued  its  active  and  successful  labours 

I  duriiif;  the  last  year,  and  has  published  two  parts,  making 

I  up  vol.  v.,  the  value  and  cost  of  which  may  be  estimated 

I  from  the  variety  of  texts  published,  and  the  number  of  special 

I  types  TM^uired  for  this  purpose.     The  principal  papers  con- 

f  tsined  in  this  volume  havo  been  noticed  under  their  respective 

heads.     At  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  dented  that  the 

Assyrian  researches  of  Messrs.   Talbot,   Sayce,  Oppert  and 

others  would  be  more  appropriately  given  to  the  Meetings  or 

the  Journal  of  this  Society. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArchEeologj-, 

!the  elementary  classes  for  the  study  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Dgyptian  languages  have  been  continued,  during  this,  the 
third  Session,  by  the  kind  and  gratuitous  labours  of  Mr, 
St.  Chad  Boscawen,  and  of  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf.  These 
classes  have  been  well  attended,  and  many  promising 
students  have  been  successfully  carried  over  the  threshold 
of  the  study  of  these  recondite  languages.  It  is  but  reason- 
able to  hope,  that  one  result  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  Parliament  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  partial  re- 
distribution of  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will 
be  the  creation  of  new  Professorial  chairs  for  branches  of 
Oriental  learning,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  hitherto 
received  any  adequate  recognition  or  support.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will,  in  tliis  respect,  wisely  follow  the  good  example 
set  by  many  of  the  small  and  poorly  endowed  Universities  ou 
the  Continent. 

The  path  of  students  in  the  pursuit  of  these  ancient  and  still 
ibscuro  languages  has  been,  of  late,  considerably  smoothed. 
Land  to  an  estent  fully  intelligible  by  those  who  had  originally 
I  to  decipher  mutilated  tablets  of  atone  or  clay  without  the  aid 
l«f  Grammar,  Dictionary  or  Syllabary,  by  the  continued  publi- 
I  cation  of  those  useful  little  volumes — "  The  Beuords  of  tlie 
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Past*" — two  of  which,  the  7th  and  8th,  hare  been  recently  issued. 
In  these,  excellent  English  translations  (to  which  allosion  has 
already  been  made)  will  be  fonnd  of  many  or  most  of  the  more 
important  texts. 

Pergian, — ^There  haye  been  seyeral  works  or  papers  recently 
published,  of  great  interest  and  yalue,  relating  to  this  lan- 
guage.    Of  these  the  following  may  be  specified : 

A  small  edition  in  12mo.,  yols.  1  and  2,  of  Firdusi'^s  "Liyre 
des  Rois,**^  bj  Madame  Mohl. 

Mir  Abd*ul  Kerim  Boukhary^s  "Histoire  de  TAsie  cen- 
trale,''  a.d.  1740-1818,  translated  and  edited  by  M.  Schefer. 

Parthaen  und  Pehlay,  Mada  und  Mah,  by  J.  Olshausen. 

Allegories,  recits  populaires  traduits  de  I'Arabe,  du  Persan, 
de  rnindoustani  et  du  Tnrc,  par  M.  Gargin  de  Tassy. 

Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  Language,  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Palmer. 

Anvar-i  Sohaili,  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston. 

A  vesta,  Livre  Sacre  des  Sectateurs  de  Zoroastre,  the  first 
translatiou  in  French.     Bv  M.  C.  de  Harlez. 

Raccolti  Epici  del  libro  dei  Re  di  Firdusi,  by  Prof.  Pizzi. 

M.  A.O.  Mordtmann  has,  also,  contributed  to  the  Sitzuiigs- 
ber.  of  the  Academy  of  Munich,  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the 
Comparative  Geography  of  Persia,^**  in  which  he  discusses  very 
fuUv  what  is  now  known  of  Ancient  Media. 

In  the  same  Sitzungsberichte,  M.  Chodzko  has  replied  to 
Prof.  Trumpp*s  views  "On  the  Accentuation  of  Persian." 

Society  for  Promoting  Chridian  Knoicledgc. — During  the 
last  year  this  Society  has  issued  several  works,  which, 
though  not  all,  strictly,  Oriental,  are  deserving  of  record  here, 
as  showing  the  zeal  with  which  the  study  of  languages  is 
promoted  by  Societies  whose  chief  business  is  the  furthering 
of  Missionary  exertions.  Thus  in  Turkish^  a  tract  '"  On  the 
Death  of  Christ'**  has  been  published,  and  the  translation  of  tho 
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English  Prayer  Book  is  iii  preparation.  In  Chinese,  a  primer 
in  the  Hanj^kow  dialect,  with  a  key,  atid  a  trunstution  of  Blahop 

I  Russell's  sermons  into  the  Ningpo  dialect  have  also  been  issued. 
Many  other  works,  of  use  to  otiiers  aa  well  as  tnisaionariea,  have 
been  prepared  and  are  now  ready  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  portion 
of  the  Prayer  Book  in  Russ,  a  Giamtnar  and  several  niinnr 
vorks  in  the  Cree  language,  and  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  iu 
Chippewa,  a  key  to  the  Gosp^s  in  Maori,  and  several  hooks 
id  dialects  of  the  African  tongues,  as  Zulu,  Suahili,  Motu, 
etc.,  together  with  "Family  Prayers"  in  Armenian.  In  coii- 
nexiou  with  this  suhjeut,  we  may  add,  that,  though,  at  present, 
ithore  has  been  no  adequate  successor  to  Dr.  Bleek,  to  whom  the 
credit  is  justly  due  of  having  been  among  the  first  to  system- 
atize the  African  languages,  Bishop  Steere  has  had  much 
success  with  the  Suahili,  and  has  published  a  handbook,  the 

I  accuracy  of  which  practice  has  cou(imie<L  The  dialects  of 
which  ho  has  printed  something  are  the  Rjas,  the  Nyanwegi, 
the  Shambula,  and  the  Makondo,  all  curiously  different  from 
one  another,  though  preserving  the  same  general  lines  of  for- 
mation. Thus  the  Rjas  lias  four  forms  of  the  future,  while  the 
Makonde,  its  close  neighbour,  has  none  at  all.  Bishop  Steere 
has  promised  to  send  copies  of  ail  his  books  to  our  Library. 
We  may  add  that  it  is  now  nearly  an  accepted  fact  that 
Malagas!  (of  which  a  grammar  ha,a  recently  been  published  by 
M.  Marr^  de  Marin,  with  the  title  "  Granimaire  Malgache 
fondee  aur  lea  principcs  de  la  grammaire  Javanatse")  ia  a 
Malay  language  Irom  Sumatra,  and  that  its  connexion  with 
the  African  Suahili  is  only  that  of  loan-wOTds,  just  as 
Persian  has  borrowed  largely  from  Arabic.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Cousins,  an  excellent  Malagasi  scholar,  who  is  at  present 
I  occupied  hi  translating  the  Bible,  read  a  paper  on  thia  subject 
I  daring  last  autumn  before  the  Philological  Society. 

The  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  Society. — This  Society,  as  in 
k  former  years,  so  in  the  last,  has   increased  its   magnificent 
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ftpertfjnmm  of  tnosIsticMis  into  the  hnguges  of  Am.  We 
can  hardlj  snScieBtlj  ippredate  the  adiantige  to  nnsettlpd 
language,  of  flocfa  operations.  Becentlr,  the  attention  of  the 
SodetjT  has  been  diieflj  giren  to  the  lan^vagee  of  Azaial- 
Armenian,  Osmanli  and  Trans-Caucasian  Tnrkiah,  Georgian, 
Persian,  Pnshtn,  Sindhi,  Santhali  and  Mendari,  on  the  Cod- 
tinent  of  Asia ;  and  to  Balinese  and  Batta,  in  the  Iskods  of 
the  Ardiipel^o.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  Society  can 
exhibit  the  whole  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  in  no  less  than  212 
independent  idi< 


Pkihlogieal  Sodet^.  —  This  Sodetj  has  cratinued  the 
promise  of  good  linguistic  work  shadowed  forth  in  last 
year's  report;  and  has  issned  three  papers  directly  bearing 
apoD  Oriental  subjects.  These  are,  that  by  IL  Paret  de  Gonr- 
teille,  ^On  the  existing  state  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  Turkish 
Langnage ; "  that  by  M.  Leon  de  Bosny,  **"  On  the  Japanese 
Language;"  and  that  by  Mr.  Robert  Cost,  '^On  the  Lan- 
^Tia^^es  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago."  Daring  the  past  year,  also,  papers  have 
been  read  by  Dr.  Rieu,  the  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  "On  Persian  Phonetics ; "  by  Mr.  E. 
L.  Brandreth,  "  On  the  Classification  of  the  Xon-Aryan 
Langua:;e3  of  India ;  "  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Swinton,  "  On  Common 
Tamil,"  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  "  On  Accadian 
Phonology.**^ 

General  Philology . — A  valuable  new  work  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  last  year,  entitled  BoUetino  Italiano,  under 
the  able  editorship  of  M.  A.  de  Gubernatis.  It  has  been  since 
issued  twice  in  the  month,  and  has  been  the  medium  for  the 
publication  of  many  important  notices  of  Oriental  works. 

Another  usefiil  and  recent  work,  of  which  three  parts  only 
liave  as  yet  been  issued,  is  M.  A.  Bezzenbergers  ''Beitriige 
zur  kunde  der  I ndo- German ischen  Sprachen."     Besides  this, 
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it  may  be  stated  that  M.  Fiek  has  completed  his  Vorgleicheudea 
Worterbuch  der  iDdo-GerinauiscLen  Sprachen ;  that  M.  Bre.il 
has  given  an  interestiug  essay  in  tlie  JournuJ  dea  Savants, 
"Exanien  critique  de  quclqucs  theories  relatives  a  la  langne 
mSre  Indo-Europ^enne;'"  that  Prof.  Rhys  has  published  a 
letter  in  the  Academy  "On  Aryan  Palatal  Consonants  in  Teu- 
tonic Languages;"  and  that  th«  second  port  of  Schleicher's 
"Compendium,"  translated  hy  Mr.  Bendall,  has  been  published. 


Oriental  Congrea  of  1876, — The  most  important  event  of 
the  last  year  was  the  Meeting  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  Third 
Oriental  Congress,  which  took  place  iu  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  a  complete  success.  It  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
thought  advisable  that  this  Society  should  send  to  it  any 
special  delegates,  the  more  bo,  as  neither  our  President,  or 
I  Director,  or  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  were  able  to  go  there,  but  our 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Librarian  took  some  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, having  been  elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  sectioud 
of  Religious  Sects  and  of  the  Caucasus,  respectively. 

The  advantage  of  such  meetings  can,  Indeed,  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  consisting  as  this  does,  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  subjects  discussed,  but  in  the  opportunities 
offered  of  personal  intercourse  between  the  representatives 
of  different  countries.  It  is  true  that,  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
difficulty  of  the  local  language  diminished  considerably  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  public  readings  and  discus- 
sions ;  and  that,  though  Buss,  French,  German,  English, 
and  Latin,  were  used  indiscriminatt^ly,  there  was,  naturally, 
a  considerable  preponderance  of  the  first,  so  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  even  up  to  this  date,  in  spite  of  the  able 
r^sum^a  in  French  published  daily,  any  member  of  the 
Congress  is  fully  aware  of  what  was  said  in  his  hearing  ;  nor, 
indeed,  will  this  knowledge  be  obtained  till  the  French  report, 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Brill,  at  Leiden,  is  issued 
from  the  press. 
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The  next  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Florence  in  the  September 
of  1878,  under  the  presidency  of  Signor  Anmri.  At  this  Con- 
gress it  has  been  formally  announced  that  a  prize  of  5000  lire 
will  be  given  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  "al  meglior 
lavoro  suUe  vicende  della  Givilt&  Aria  nell'  India.^  The 
Director  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Society  have  beeB 
requested  to  act  as  its  agents  in  England. 

Numismatm. — There  is  comparatively  little  to  record  under 
this  head ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  valuable  collection  of 
the  late  Colonel  Guthrie,  B.E.,  has  been  finally  purchased  en 
blocque  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany,  and  that 
there  is  some  hope  that  a  catalogue  of  it  will  be  soon  published 
by  that  able  scholar.  Prof.  Pertsch,  to  whom  its  acquisition  by 
Germany  is  largely  due. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Germ.  Orient.  Soc.  Dr.  Mordtmann 
has  published  an  interesting  memoir,  entitled  ''  Die  Dynastie 
der  Danischmende/'  a  small  Muhammadan  dynasty  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  twelfth  century,  some 
of  the  coins  of  which  are  curious,  as  having  double  Inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  and  Arabic.  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole  has,  also,  issued 
''Unpublished  Coins  of  the  Kakweyhis  ;"  and  "Inedited 
Arabic  Coins  "*''  (second  and  third  notices).  The  publica- 
tion of  what  is  called  "The  International  Numismata  Orien- 
talia,"  or  the  "  New  Marsden,'*  is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 
The  portions  undertaken  by  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  and  Mr. 
E.  T.  Rogers  are  finished ;  and  those  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  are  in  type. 

M.  Tiesenhausen  has  published  in  a  Boll.  Italiano  two 
letters;  the  first  giving  a  r^sum6  of  numismatic  work  for  the 
last  year,  and  the  second  an  account  of  the  numismatic  studies 
of  Don  Francisco  Codera  y  Zaidin,  who  has  published  some 
able  numismatic  essays  on  Arabic  coins  in  diflFerent  Spanish 
journals ;  and  Sir  K  Clive  Bayley,  in  the  Indian  Antiquart/y 
No.  65,  some  excellent  Notes  on  Gupta  Coins,  in  which  he 
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allows  that  Dr.  Biililer  has  now  been  able  to  elucidate  several 
potDts  heretofore  doubtful.  He  has,  also,  added  some  useful 
remarks  on  the  eraa  to  be  adopted  for  coins  of  this  class. 

Lastly,  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Mr.  B,  Y.  Head  has 
printed  an  exliaustire  memoir  "  On  the  Coinage  of  Ljdia  and 
of  Persia." 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Report,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  called  on  Professor 
MoN I EB  Williams  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  asking 
him  at  tbe  same  time  to  give  some  account  of  his  recent  visit 
to  India, 

Professor  Monier  Williams  said, — At  our  anniversary 
meeting  last  year.  I  stated  some  of  the  reasons  for  my  first 
visit  to  India  and  some  of  the  results  of  my  travels.  Surprise 
has  been  expressed  that  I  should  have  made  a  second  journey 
to  India  so  soon  atler  my  first.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
explain  that,  on  tbe  first  occasion,  I  had  only  leave  of  absence 
for  six  months,  and,  on  my  return  to  Oxford,  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  task  I  had  set  myself  had  not  been  completely  ac- 
complished. I  found,  in  fact,  that  I  on!y  knew  half  of  India ; 
for  liie  south  ia  quite  a  different  country  from  the  north.  I 
had  been  at  Bombay  and  Ciilcutta  during  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  visit,  and  had  witnessed  such  sights  as  bad  never 
before  been  seen  in  India,  and  met  such  an  assemblage  of 
native  princes  as  had  never  before  been  gathered  together  in 
one  place ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  the  ether  great  capital  city 
where  our  power  was  first  estabi  ished— Madras. 

I  had  seen  many  celebrated  temples,  including  those  of 
Benares  and  A mritsar,  but  had  never  beheld  a  really  typical 
Hindu  temple  either  of  Yishnu  or  Siva — I  mean  a  temple  of 
any  real  magnitude  and  imposing  proportions,  and  complete  in 
all  its  paraphernalia — any  specimen,  in  fact,  of  grand  Indian 
Architecture,  such  as  is  only  afforded  by  the  Pagodas  of  the 
South. 
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people  crowded  through  this  strait  and  narrow  passage  for 
hours,  following  the  idol  borne  in  front  amid  deafening  shouts 
and  the  sounds  of  all  kinds  of  music.  The  passage  of  the 
earthly  heaven'^s  gate  is  supposed  to  be  a  passport  to  beatitude 
in  Vishnu's  heaven  above. 

Let  me  next  say  a  few  words  about  Tanjore.  Its  temple 
has  no  interior  encircling  walls,  but  has  an  immense  paved 
quadrangle — far  larger  than  that  of  Christ  Church  or  Trinity 
College — ^kept  scrupulously  clean,  with  a  grove  of  palm-trees 
on  one  side.  The  central  lingam-shrine  has  a  colossal  stone 
bull  looking  into  it,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  detached 
temples  of  Ganesa,  Subrahmanya  and  Pdrvati,  all  of  them 
beautiful  as  specimens  of  Indian  architecture.  I  should 
mention  that  Ganesa  and  Subrahmanya  (the  latter  called 
Skanda  or  K&rttikeya  in  Northern  India)  are  both  very 
favourite  gods  in  the  South.  Ganesa,  however,  is  popular 
all  over  India.  They  are  both  sons  of  Siva,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  real  reason  for  their  popularity  is  their  sup- 
posed power  over  the  devils,  who  obstruct  all  undertakings. 
Ganesa  is  usually  called  the  god  of  Wisdom,  but  he  is  really 
the  lord  of  the  troops  of  devils,  and  Subrahmanya  is  the 
martial  god  who  defeats  the  demon  armies.  All  round  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Tanjore  temple  is  a  kind  of  double  cloister 
containing  a  row  of  108  lingams  of  different  sizes  set  up  at 
regular  intervals,  and  behind  them  frescoes  representing  Siva's 
exploits. 

The  next  temple  I  visited  was  that  of  Madura.  It  is  a 
wonderful  pile.  There  are  two  shrines  in  this  temple,  at  the 
end  of  long  corridors,  presenting  beautiful  vistas  of  columns, 
one  to  Siva,  called  Sundaresvara,  and  the  other  to  a  local 
goddess  called  Mindchi  (Mindkshi),  probably  adopted  by  the 
i^rvans,  and  converted  into  Siva's  wife.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Pdndya  Rdjas,  afterwards 
deified.  She  is  the  popular  deity  of  this  district,  more  popular 
than  her  husband,  aud  Madura  itself  is  often  called  Mindchipur. 
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Perhaps  Ranieavaram  is  the  mosl  iuteresting  temple  of  all. 
It  is  the  Boiiarea  of  Southern  India.  A  longing  to  visit  this 
jtlace  first  took  jmssession  of  me  on  reading,  many  years  iigo, 
Hr.  Cust'a  article,  in  the  Caloutta  Review,  on  the  R4m4yana. 
[  ought  also  to  mention  that  Mr.  FerguBson'a  last  work  on 
^Indian  Architecture  was  my  conetant  companion  during  all 
my  Indian  journeys. 

Wo  had  great  difficulty  in    making  our  way   in   buUook 
|_bandies,  through  a  sandy  waste,  first  to  K&ninM,  and  thence 
I  the  island,  at  the  further  end  of  which  the  Ramesvarani 
■temple  siande  surrounded  by  a  email  town. 

The  island  ia  separated  trom  the  mainland  by  the  Pdmbeu 

Channel,  about  a  mile  wide.     Tlie  temple — chiefly  built  by 

Uhe  Zamindars  of  R&mnad — is  a  splendid  structure,  with  im- 

Bsienae  galleries  or  corridors  surrounding  the  ling  am -a  brine. 

fit  is  close  to  the  sea-shore,  overlooking  the  coral-reefs,  called 

a-aetu,  R&ma's  bridge,  separating  India  from  Ceylon,  and 

nctending  twenty-one  miles  to  Manaar  island. 

The  temple  is  not  dedicated  to  R^ma,  but  to  Siva,  Rama  him- 
self having  set  up  a  lingain  there  and  worshipped  it  on  his  return 
from  Ceylon.  A  pilgrimage  to  Benares  is  not  complete,  un- 
less followed  by  one  to  R&mesvaram,  Pilgrims  first  journey 
to  Visvesvara  (the  &iva-temple  at  Benares),  fill  jars  with  holy 
water  from  the  Gauges,  and  then  toil  on  foot,  through  dust 
and  saud,  1200  miles,  to  R&mesvarani,  where  the  Ganges 
water  is  poumd  over  the  lingam  with  the  supposed  certainty 

tof  securing  beatitude  hereatter. 
It  ia   remarkable  that  while  our  system  of  education  is 
Undermining  the  belief  of  a  certain  class  of  people  in  these 
miserable  supers  tit  tons,  our  civilization,  railways,  and  good 
government,  by  facilitating  communication,  order,  and  sanitary 
rsgnlationa  at   large  religious   gatherings,  is   increasing  the 
I  number  of  pilgrims,  and  filling  tLe  pockets  of  the  priests  at 
wplaces  like  Raniesvaram. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  Meade  and  Sir  S&lar 
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Jung,  I  visited  Hyderabad  and  EUora  under  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances.  Mr.  Burgess  was  hard  at  work  at 
EUora,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  guidance  in  examining 
.  the  caves.  For  a  comparison  of  Br&hmanism  with  Buddhism 
andv  Jainism,  they  are  most  instructive. 

I  consider  the  Kail&sa  temple,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
externally  and  internally,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — 
perhaps  the  third  sight  of  India,  the  Himalayas  coming  first, 
and  the  T&j  at  Agra  second. 

With  regard  to  the  sects,  these,  of  course,  received  a  large 
share  of  my  attention.  A  large  number  of  Br&hmans  in  the 
South  say  they  belong  to  no  sect  at  all,  but  call  themselves 
Sm&rtas  or  followers  of  Smriti^  strict  Br&hmanical  tradition. 
They  acknowledge  Sankar&cdrya  as  their  leader,  and  are 
Advaitis,  that  is,  pure  pantheists. 

The  great  ^iva  sect  of  the  South  is  that  of  the  Lingaits — 
a  very  important  and  increasing  body  of  men.  They  were 
founded  by  Basava  (=:Yrishabha)  in  the  twelfth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Deccan.  They  reject  caste  and  Brdhmanical 
authority  and  all  idolatry  except  adoration  of  the  Lingam, 
carried  in  a  silver  casket  sluug  round  their  necks.  They  are 
also  opposed  to  many  Hindu  usages,  such  as  burning  the  dead. 

The  followers  of  Ramanuja  and  Madhva,  the  former  of 
whom  lived  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  latter  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  constitute  the  great  Vaishnava  sects  of  Southern 
India.  The  R&manujas  are  split  into  two  parties — the 
Northern  men  called  Vadagalais,  and  the  Southern  men 
called  Tengalais.  They  diflfer  very  much  as  Anninians  and 
Calvin ists.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  is  called  the  Monkey- 
hold  system  ;  that  of  the  other,  the  Cat-hold  system.  In  phi- 
losophy tlie  Ramdnujas  are  Visishfddvaitis,  half  dualistic  and 
half  pantheistic.     The  Madhvas  are  Dvaitis^  dualists. 

It  is  evident  that  Vaishnavism  and  Saivism  are  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  modern  Hinduism,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
found  in   their   most  pronounced   and   unmitigated  form   in 
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Southern  India.  In  tlie  North  Hinduism  has  become  more  oi 
less  diluted  by  Muhaminadanism  and  other  influtQci?3,     No- 

■  where  in  the  north,  not  even  at  Bsnares,  can  be  seen  anything 
•qaal  to  the  pagodas  of  Southern  India. 
One  of  my  objects  in  my  second  journey  was  tO' inquire  mto 
the  devil-worship  prevalent  in  Southern  India.  All  India 
labonrs  more  or  leas  under  what  may  be  called  Demouophobia, 
but  tlie  South  is  particularly  so  afflicted. 

»  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  constitute  the  great  devil  region. 
Eveiy  village  has  its  own  devils  (hfiula,  piiiicfia,  preta),  whft 
inflict  blight,  drought,  diseases,  and  evils  of  all  kinds,  to  which 
inflictions  every  village  is  liable  unless  defended  by  its  own 
tutelary  deities  (grdina-devectdA).  All  devils  are  thought  to 
delight  in  daucing,  especially  if  accompanied  with  violent 
^sticulations  and  wild  cries.  Hence,  in  p<^iilar  belief,  the 
devils  of  small-pox,  cholera,  or  fever,  will  leave  the  persons  of 

I  their  victims  and  occupy  tliose  of  the  dancers,  without  inBict- 
ing  harm  on  them.  I  witnessed  such  a  dance  one  night  in 
Ceylon.  Tliere  were  three  dancers  who  personated  the  demons 
of  three  forma  of  typhus  fevor,  carried  flaring  torches,  and  were 
dressed  in  grotesque  costumes  with  hideous  masks.  Their 
wild  shrieke  and  horrible  antics  will  remain  indelibly  fixed  on 
my  memory.  Devil-dancing,  howcTer,  Ja  not  properly  part  of 
Buddhism. 

The  cold,  negative,  and  sleepy  character  of  the  Buddhism 
of  Ceylon  struck  me  rery  forcibly  as  contrasted  with  the  noisy 
demonstrative  Hinduism  of  Southern  India.     BudJIiism  may 
e  described  as  a  kind  of  fine-weather  religion  suited  only  for 
lummer  days.    In  times  of  trouble  the  Sinhalese  liave  recourse 
3  the  Hindu  gods.     At  other  times  their  only  form  of  woiv 
I  consists  in  bringing  scented  flowers  and  oflerrng  them 
efore  the  images  of  Buddha. 
Another  object  of  my  second  visit  to  India  was  to  investigate 
mparative  importance  of  the  Drividian  languages.     I 
much  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  Tamil  to  1 
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though  its  written  characters  are  defective.  It  is  a  vigorous 
language  spoken  by  fifteen  millions,  and  has  a  considerable 
literature  independent  of  Sanskrit.  Tamil  and  Telugu  will 
probably  in  time  swallow  up  Malay&lam  and  Eanarese  re- 
spectively. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners will  no  longer  make  Telugu  the  only  language 
compulsory  on  the  selected  candidates  destined  for  Madras. 
I  may  mention  that  I  found  Sanskrit  spoken  as  commonly 
and  with  as  much  fluency  by  Pandits  in  the  South  of  India 
as  in  the  North. 

At  Tanjore  there  is  the  finest  Oriental  library  in  all  India, 
perhaps  in  all  the  world.  There  are  about  1800  Sanskrit 
MSS.,  many  of  them  written  in  the  Telugu  and  Grantham 
characters,  and  many  brought  there  by  learned  Pandits  from 
the  Mardthi  country,  after  the  Mar&th{s  had  conquered  this 
part  of  India.  It  was  here  that  I  first  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Bumell,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  scholar, 
now  judge  of  Tanjore,  who  is  cataloguing  the  MSS.  He  has 
himself  a  valuable  Sanskrit  library,  including  a  copy  of  all  the 
Apastaniba  Sutras,  probably  the  only  complete  collection  that 
exists  in  one  library. 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  while  in  India  I  gained 
several  new  supporters  of  my  Oxford  Indian  Institute  scheme ; 
among  others,  the  Maliardjas  of  Travancore  and  Darbhanga. 
I  had  a  great  accession  in  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  who  wrote 
to  me  from  his  yacht  at  Penang,  during  his  voyage  round 
the  world,  and  promised  me  a  munificent  contribution. 
Also  I  received  many  additional  petitions  from  natives  and 
others  for  the  founding  of  an  Indian  school  for  granting  de- 
grees in  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  am  happy  to  notify 
that  the  Hebdomadal  Council  is  likely  to  bring  forward  a 
proposal  for  the  founding  of  such  a  school  in  the  course  of 
next  term. 

Let  me  apologize  for  the  unconscionable  manner  in  which  I 
have  taken  up  your  time. 
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At  the  eoncluaion  of  hia  speocli,  Prof,  Williams  formally 
moved,  and  Mr.  L.  BowRttto  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the 
'Beport. 

Sir  Edward  Colkbkookb  theii  said — Before  putting  the 
lOtion.  t  wish  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and 
;ho  Council  that  the  Iteport  has  received  the  stamp  of  appro- 
;bation  which  has  been  set  upon  It  by  Prof.  Moiiier  Williams, 
Snd  I  hope  the  statement  which  he  has  made  will  be 
printed  with  our  publications,  that  it  may  have  a  wider 
circulation  and  bo  read  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
assembled,  containing,  as  it  does,  so  many  interesting 
r&cts  concerning  the  religions  condition  of  the  South  of  India, 
which  Prof.  Williams'  remarks  chiefly  refer.  I  wish  also 
remark  that  we  have  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  an- 
louncement  that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  now  matured 
ihe  scheme,  in  which  Prof.  Williams  takes  so  much  interest, 
fur  the  foundation  of  a  school  for  special  studies  connected 
with  India,  The  subject  is,  no  doubt,  attended  with  some 
difB.culty,  as  it  ia  mixed  up  with  other  considerations  connected 
l»ith  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  public  service — the  age  at 
hich  they  should  proceed  to  India,  and  the  possibility  of  sup- 
iljing  at  our  universities  a  special  training  which  may  compete 
th  professional  tutors.  Jealousy  has  already  been  excited 
(y  the  recent  changes,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  give 
Ml  opinion  ,ou  a  question  which  is  likely  to  be  discnssetl  in 
Parliament.  I  will,  however,  express  my  hope  that  these 
difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  that  the  efforts  now  being 
iiade  to  make  the  University  of  Oxford  a  school  of  study  for 
;he  East  as  well  as  the  West,  may  be  rendered  available  not 
inly  to  the  youths  of  these  islands,  but  also  t"  our  native 
(llow-aubjects. 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  position  as  a  society 
is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  Report  itself  aflbrds 
evidence  of  our  literary  activity,  and  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Society  is  sound,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said 
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to  be  proi^roiia ;  and  we  caimo4  afford  to  omit  QBiiig  ewy 
effort  to  add,  to  our  Dumbeia,  and  to  invite  the  eo-i^eration  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  Uie  literatore  and  antaqmtiea  of 
the  Eaet.  It  haa  not  been  poesiUe^  in  the  short  time  allotted 
to  the  reading  of  the  Beport,  to  give^  in  detail,  the  inst 
amoont  of  vmk  that  is  proeeeding  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  whioh  is  wwy  Mly  «et  feith.  It  is,  nndonbtecDy,  a 
matter  of  oengratnlation  that  we  shovid  find  mi  all  nldes 
these  signs  of  aeti<rity,  aeoompaoied,  as  it  is,  by  somethiiig 
of  regret  thait  the  work  should  be  difiased  thro«gh  so  many 
channels,  that  it  loses  much  of  its  interest  from  Ae  want  of 
concentration.  Ifthelabenrsof  the  Ebglish««peaking  societies 
dnly  were  embodied  in  a  single  pablication,  and  their  discns* 
sions  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  meeting,  the  intmcest 
would  be  wastly  increased,  and  a  feree  would  he  given  to  our 
eflforts  which  it  would  be  difiei^t  to  osleulaie.  Tlua,  however, 
cannot  be.  The  cqpubUc  of  letters  is  too  widely  qpread  to 
admit  of  that,  but,  &iling  this,  there  may  be  such  interehango 
of  views  through  their  works  and  correspendence  aa  may  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  members  of  one  great  union,  with  common 
interests  and  pursuits  4  and  farther,  that  occasional  opportuni- 
ties should  be  afforded  of  meetings  which  admit  of  personal 
exchange  of  views.  The  latter  object  has  been  attamed  by 
those  Oriental  Congresses  which  havie  now  been  held  in  three 
of  the  principal  GajAtals  of  Europe,  and  promise  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  West.  One  thing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  gatherings,  viz.  that  they  should  admit  of  some 
organiaation  like  that  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  similar  institutions,  so  as  to  insure 
a  complete  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  some  method  iu 
their  work,  so  as  to  invite  and  encourage  special  investigations. 
I  will  not  affirm  that  the  proposal  can  assume  an  active  shape, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  consideration. 

I    feel  more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  work  before  us  and  that  there  was  never  a  time 
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when  it  was  of  more  importance  that  accurate  knowledge 
'  should  prevail,  not  merely  with  regard  to  India,  but  to  Asia 
generally.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  these  matters.  Any- 
thing which  throws  a  light  on  the  ancient  religion  and  litera- 
ture of  India,  the  political  rondition  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  in  remote  times,  must  have  an  abiding  interest,  and  the 
public  are  fully  impressed  with  tlie  importance  of  these  studies 
as  illustrating  the  growth  of  opinion  and  progress  of  mankind 
in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  Papers  devoted  to  Eastern 
I  questions  constantly  find  a  place  in  publications  of  other  societies 
or  in  works  which  have  a  morn  special  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  West.  This  arises  from  causes  which  have  long  been 
in  operation.  Researches,  whether  in  science  or  literature,  are 
classified,  not  according  to  geography,  but  according  to  sub- 
jects. Special  branches  are  cultivated  leading  to  division  of 
labour  and  of  interest.  This  may  sometimes  be  carried  too 
&r,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  both  literature  and  science  have 
benefited  by  it.  I  met,  only  a  few  days  since,  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  recently 
published.  There  will  be  found  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
Life  and  Doctrines  of  Buddha,  and  its  bearing  on  the  modes 
of  thought  which  prevailed  in  the  early  ^es  of  Christianity, 
by  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar  and  a  Member  of  our 
Society,  This  is  encouraging  to  those  who  are  working  in 
fields  unconnected  with  matters  of  popular  interest,  and  with 
I  DO  immediate  prospect  of  reward  beyond  the  interest  they 
I  derive  from  their  studies,  or  the  good  opinion  of  the  few  who 
can  appreciate  their  endeavours ;  they  may  be  really  laying 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  which  may  benefit  mankind  and 
spread  through  the  world.  I  have  said  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  of  more  importance  that  accurate  inlbrmation 
should  prevail  with  regard  to  the  East.  We  are  now, 
perhaps,  on  the  eve  of  events  which  will  affect  materially 
(  the  political  condition  of  Asia.  Admitting  fully  the  great 
L  interest  which  the  public  take  in  questions  beanng  on   the 
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East,  I  have  been  constantly  struck  by  the  imperfect  and  in- 
accurate notions  which  are  put  forward.  Indeed,  in  carrying 
out  a  recent  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  our  journal,  I  have  been  thoroughly  impressed 
with  my  own  imperfections,  and  the  more  so  when  I  consider 
how  large  are  the  materials  which  are  available  for  an  accurate 
history  of  Asia  from  the  rise  of  the  Muhammadan  power,  and 
how  important  it  is  that  they  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
Western  readers.  The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  rendered 
good  service  in  its  time,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  its  labours  have  now  ceased.  Good  work  has  also  been 
rendered  by  the  Government  of  France.  Valuable  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  life  and  career  of  Muhammad  by  the  works 
of  Sir  W.  Muir  and  by  Dr.  Sprenger.  The  exertions  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  Elliot,  to  promote  the  study  of  Indian  history  during 
the  Muhammadan  period  from  original  sources,  has  been  followed 
up  by  a  most  valuable  publication,  which  has  now  reached  its 
seventh  volume.  The  importance  of  studying  the  vast  ma- 
terial which  India  possesses  in  this  respect  was  indeed  pressed 
upon  the  Society  a  few  years  a^^o  in  a  paper  by  Colonel  Nassau 
Lees.  We  have  further  the  prospect  of  a  complete  edition  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Arabic  historical  works — the  Tabari. 
This  good  work  may,  I  hope,  be  followed  up.  The  public  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  historical  compendiums  which  suited 
the  wants  of  former  generations.  There  is  a  desire  to  refer  to 
original  authorities  and  to  read  history  in  special  chapters  or 
in  the  lives  of  great  men.  The  aim  is  to  know  thoroughly  not 
merely  the  course  of  events,  but  the  springs  of  action  which 
have  directed  men  and  nations.  Much  of  this  is  within  our 
reach,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  revival  of  the 
work  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  with  such  aid  as  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  Government  of  India.  In  these 
remarks  I  am  to  be  understood  as  expressing  my  own  opinion 
only  ;  as  they  are  not  matters  which  have  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Counci]. 
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On  one  otlier  matter  only  I  desire  to  mak^  a  remark.  Your 
Council  have  reported  both  last  year  and  in  the  present 
report,  that  they  have  not  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  any 
action  in  promoting  the  estalilishment  of  the  Indian  Museum 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  although,  for  many  years  past, 
they  have  supported  proposals  for  the  erection  of  a  luuaeum 
on  a  permanent  site.  It  was  hoped  that  this  might  be 
combined  with  some  advanti^  to  this  Society,  When,  how- 
ever, they  were  invited  to  consider  the  question  last  year,  it 
was  combined  with  a  much  larger  and  more  costly  proposal,  in 
connexion,  not  merely  with  India,  but  the  Colonies,  which 
would  have  involved  an  appeal  to  Parliament  for  funds,  or  to 
private  contributions.  I  wish  to  do  every  justice  to  the  in- 
domitable exertions  of  Dr,  Forbes  Watson  in  promoting  this 
scheme,  and  will  not  say  a  word  to  discoura;^  the  exertions  of 
those  who  desire  to  promote  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
think  it  did  to  tho  Council,  too  large  a  question  for  us  to 
take  up.  I  should  have  hesitated  to  press  it  in  this  form  on 
Parliamtint,  and  we  could  nut  undertake  a  canvass  for  sub- 
scriptions. At  the  same  time,  the  Council  do  not  abate  in  any 
way  in  their  hope  that  a  building  for  the  Indian  Museum 
may  be  ultimately  erected.  I  have  now,  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  and  myself,  to  say  that  we  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society  for  the  support  accorded  by  them, 
and  that  to  merit  this  we  will  always  do  our  best. 

Sir  Edivard  Cqlebrooke  then  announced  the  following 
Membei-s  to  serve  aa  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  ensuing 
year,  1877-8 : 

President. — Sir  T.  E,  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Director. — Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  RawUnson,  K.C.B., 
D.O.L..  F.B.S. 

Vice'Pre»iilenf». — Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.G.B. ;  James 
Fei^sson,  Esq.,  D.O.L.,  F.R,8. ;  Arthur  Grote,  Esq.;  Brian 
H.  Hodgson.  Esq..  F.R.S. 

CoKwciV.— N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ;  Rev.  John  Uaviea ;  Uon. 
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E.  Drummond;  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Eaq.;  Sir  Btffww  Jfflis, 
K.O.SJ.;  Sir  Douglas  Fowytb,  LOAL,  O.B.;  H.  W. 
Freela&d,  Esq. ;  Major  Fryer,  Madras  Staff  Oovps ;  W.  W. 
Hunter,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.I),;  Golouel  TSmim  Lees.  LL-D*; 
T.  K.  Lynob,  Esq. ;  Lord  Arthur  BusselU  M.P. ;  the  B^ 
Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley  ci  Aldwley ;  M.  J.  Walhouse,  £b%.  ; 
Ool  Tule,  03. 

IVadmiw.— Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

8mir0tary  and  Librarian.— W.  S.  W.  Yausc,  M.A.,  F  JL& 

Stmararff  Secretary. — Thos.  Chenery,  Esq..  Lord  Ahmnisr^s 
Proftssor  of  Arable,  Oxford. 

JEroMOfYny  JUbrtman. — ^B.  N.  Oust,  Esq, 


to  JUbrarif. — ^The  Oouncil  have  to  rq^rt  donations 
to  their  Library  from 

The  Boyal  Sod«ty  of  LondoiL 

ThA  Boyal  Sooiefcjr  of  Sdinburgh. 

The  Boyal  Iriih  Academy. 

The  Boyal  ImkltatkuL 

The  Boyal  Goographioal  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Horticiiltaral  Sode^. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Socie^  of  Victoria  (Australia). 

The  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  (Van  Dieman's  Land). 

The  Trustees  of  the  Biritish  Museum. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

The  East  India  Association. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Arohteology. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  Linna»an  Society  of  London. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Anthropological  Institute. 

The  Society  of  Arts. 
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The  Cambridge  Philoflophioal  Society. 

The  English  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  Liyerpool  Literary  and  Scientific  Insfitation. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  United  Service  Journal. 

The  Soci^t^  Asiatique  de  Paris. 

The  Soci6t6  Ethnologique  de  Paris. 

The  Soci^td  G^ographiqne  de  Paris. 

The  Soci^td  de  la  G^graphie  de  Bordeaux. 

The  Academic  des  Sciences  de  Montpellier. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Lombardy. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Turin. 

The  Royal  Academy  ''  dei  Lincei "  at  Rome. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna. 

The  German  Oriental  Society. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 

The  Uniyersity  of  Bonn. 

Batariaasch  Ghanootschap. 

Eonink.  Institut.  d.  Nederlandsche-Indie. 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Ethnological  Society. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Institute  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Society  also  takes  id  the  following  papers  :— 

The  Indian  Antiquary/ 

The  Revue  Critique. 

The  Literarisches  Central  Blatt. 

The  Oriental  Publications  of  the  Palsographical  Society. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  sent  to 

The  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  India  Office  Library. 
Royal  Society  of  London. 
Royal  Institution. 
Society  of  Arts. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
The  linnsean  Society  of  London. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Zoological  Society  of  London. 
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Eoyal  Astronomical  Society. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

Geological  Society  of  London. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

United  Serrice  Institution. 

Society  for  Promoting  Chrifltian  Knowledge. 

Boyal  Agricultural  Society. 

Boyal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  PubUc  Library,  Cambridge. 

Anthropological  Institute 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institute. 

Boyal  Dublin  Society. 

Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

University  College,  London. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin. 

British  Museum. 

Bodleian  Library. 

And  to  many  other  Societies  abroad. 

The  Society  has  also  received  the  followin<^  papers  : — 

The  Athenrcum.  The  Prakash.  The  Pandit.  Native  Opiuion.  Mookerjee's 
Magazine.     The  Japan  Mail.     Mission  Field. 

The  Society  has  also  received  the  following  individual  dona- 
tions : — 

Breek's  Primitive  Tribes  of  the  Nilagiris. 

Burgess,  Second  Report  on  Archaiology. 

Album  of  Photographs  of  Sculptures  from  the  Lahore  Museum. 

Beal,  Rev.  S.     The  Buddhist  Tripitaka,  as  known  in  China  and  Japan. 

A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sunnuds,  etc.,  relating  to  India, 
and  the  Neighbouring  Countries.  7  vols.  Calcutta,  1876.  From  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  Together  with  a  very  complete  set  of  the  principal  Reports 
printed  during  the  year  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras, 
Burma,  etc. 

Denderah.  Description  g6n6rale  publ.  sous  les  auspices  de  S.  A.  Khedive 
d'Egj-pte.    4  vols.  fol.     Text,  1  vol.  4"*.     From  the  French  Government. 

Monuments  divers  de  I'Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie  par  M.  Mariette.  18  livr.  fol. 
From  the  French  Government. 
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Melange*  d'Atchiologie  Egjptienne  et  ABjTienne.  Vol,  i.  livr.  1-3.  Vol. 
ii.  Utt.  U4.    Vol.  iii,  lisr.  1.     From  the  French  Ootennnenl. 

Etudea  Egyptolagiqnet.     7  tdIb.    i'.    From  the  French  Goveniment. 

Mir  Abit  ul  KeriiD.  Hittor}'  of  Central  Aaa.  Trtuulutcd  by  C.  Scheler. 
From  tlie  Frtncb  Goveniment. 

Bias  lliial)-  Khan's  Aucouut  at  EmbsHf  to  EhivA.  Fere.  I«xt.  3  pnite.  From 
the  Fri-nch  Gotornment. 

Rein  dvr  OMtcrreiuhtiKiheii  Frigate  Novara  am  die  Erdo  in  den  Jahren  1BS7, 
l8S8,186e,iDiriii.parCs,4°.  StatiatiMfa-CammercieUer  Theil.  2)iarta.  Authro- 
pologiscber  Thcil.  Sports.  NantiKh-Phyaikaliacliflr  Thoil.  I  port.  Botanischcn 
Thuil.  1  pHrt.  Zoologischer  Theil.  G  parts.  Geolugiaoher  Theil.  3  parts. 
Linguiatioher  Theil.     1  part.    From  the  Anatrion  QoTemment. 

And  the  FoUowiDg  individual  works  :— 

Qannn  de  Taaajr.  La  langne  et  litttrstute  Hindoustaiu,  for  187S,  From  tlie 
Aathor. 

All£gone(,  reeita  poetiqaee  et  ehant«  popnlurel  de  I'Arabe,  Peraan, 

rHindoostanie  et  Turc.     Sod  edition.     From  the  Author. 

Dhiuhj'nra  Tiiomalachryar ;  or,  Welcome  Addreea  to  n.B.II.  [he  Piisce  of 
Walm  in  Sanskrit. 

Hbikajat  KbUIs  was  Dimna.  In  Butch.  From  the  Tianalator,  J.  R.  P.  F. 
Gongrief. 

floTorth,  B.  H.     Historj  of  the  Mongols.    Vol.  1.     From  the  Author. 

EuBiboldt,  W.  von.  Ueber  die  Verschicdeuheit  Mcuschliuhen  Spnichbauel. 
New  edition,  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Pott.    From  the  X'ubliahets,  Mesus,  Calvary  &  Co._ 

Land,  J.  S.  P.  The  Friuciplee  ol  Hebrev  Orammar.  From  the  Translator, 
a.  L.  Poole,  Esq. 

TagoTo  Sonrindro  Moliun,  English  Venassetto  Uuaio  by,  in  honour  of  the  riatt 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.     From  the  Author. 

Beamea,  J.  Comparatite  Gnnunu-  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Language!  of  India. 
Vol.  II.     Prom  Mr.  Triibner. 

(I)  Kuwi  Orkooudon,  inleidung  en  tnuuoriptio.  (a)  Kawi  Orkoonden,  in 
faeaimile.    From  the  Batariaa  Antiquariim  Society. 

Quellcn  sur  Qeechichte  del  Tuuf  >  Symbola  under  der  glaubens  regel,  by  Dr. 
C  Caspar!.     Vol.  III.    From  the  Author. 

The  Shaddarabana-Cbintanika,  or  Studiea  in  Indian  Pbilosopby.  Prom  Prof. 
Monier  Williams,  D.C.L. 

A  History  of  the  Prattana  Prabhus,  by  Sbamrao  Moroji  Nayak.     From  the 

A  Orammai  of  the  Balooehee  Lauguige,  by  Major  E.  Mocklcr.     From  the 

Key  t«  the  Oenealogical  Table  of  tba  First  Fatriarcha  in  Genesis,  by  V. 
Bydberg.    From  S.  H.  Drach,  Eeq. 

Hwu,  E.  Catulc^e  of  the  Sanskrit  U3S.  and  Pali  Books  in  the  Dritish 
Miueum.     Prom  the  Tmstees  of  the  British  Muaeum. 

Schuyler,  E  ,  U.S.  Cbargf  d'ASaircs,  Cunstantinople.  Turkeatan,  Two  tola. 
Bvo.     Prom  the  Aathor- 

EMtom  Pcnia  m  13T0-T2.  Two  Tola.  From  the  Author,  Major-GeneriLl 
Sir  F.  Uoldamid,  K.C.S.l. 
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Monu,  B«r.  B.    Fourfli  aad  TfHh  Adirestes  to  the  Pliiklogiisal  SodMj. 
From  R.  N.  Onili  Bi^. 

Dr.  Built    IiideK  to  Books  on  India.    From  A.  BmreU,  Biq. 

LoBonnaiiti  F.    Btodn  dfls  S^lalNdreo  Qvjtii6Shnam,    Birii,  1877.    Fioiii 
tiio  Anilior. 

COaadiMOaAik^giieoftikoIibrttyoftiMBojilOe^^  From 

tiie9oeiely.  « 

^nio  Loads  of  KajMmbe.    By  Oapt  B.  Borton.    From^staio. 

iDTeitigotkfiB  on  tho  Anneniaati  LoagiBoge.    By  SL  Ptttioaumu    From  Hio 
Be?.  J.  Long. 

On  Bttniai  Ttowv^    By  the  Rer.  J.  Long.    From  ibM. 

OnOrientRlProwbssaidilMirlTses.    ByiliAB«r. J. Long.    FromfMd. 

Bnsiian  Trade  iriili  India.    From  Gaiette  of  India,  1870.    By  tlio  Bar.  J. 
Long.    From  ibid. 

Bnsna  and  "RwgiMa^  in'  Central  Ana.    From  ibtd. 

The  Beoline  of  Tvtkef  FinanoiaUy  and  FdilioaUy.    By  J.  Lewis  Fadey. 
From  ibid. 

The  Bastom  Qoestlon  in  ito  Anglo-Ii^iait  Aspeet    By  Hie  Bev.  J.  Long. 
From  ibid. 

,  Kadiayaao's  Bali  Grammar;  is  PaM  and  Bmnese.  A  MS.  FHnom  Oapt  0.  J. 
F.  Forbes. 

WhyiiForty-tiirBeabaBalBiblioalNmai^berf    By  8.  M.  Draeh,  Biq.    From 
the  Anthor. 

Introdootion  to  tiie  Ehana  Language,  by  tiie  Befi .  W.  Pryse.    From  B.  K. 
GnstiBiq. 

Sketch  of  «he  Tnrki  Langoage  as  ipoken  in  Bastttn  Km^stui  (Kadigfaac 
and  Yarkand).    By  R.  B.  Shaw.    From  the  Author. 

The  Armenian  Church  and  its  History.    By  the  Rey.  Dr.  J.  Issayerdenz. 
From  the  Armenian  Academy  of  St.  Lazarus,  Venice. 

Armenia  and  the  Armeniane.    By  the  same.     From  the  same. 

History  of  Nepal  from  the  Parbatiya.    By  Daniel  Wright,  Esq.,  M.D.    From 
the  Author. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.    Three  vols,  (reprinted^. 
From  Rao  Sahib  Mandlik. 

Ghose  Rashbehary.    Law  of  Mortgagee  in  India.    (The  Tagore  Lectures  for 
1876-6.)    From  Prof.  Ghose. 

En  Papyrus  i  Turin.    By  J.  Lieblein.    From  the  Author. 

Yed&rthayatna.    A  Marathi  and  English  Translation  of  the  Rig- Veda. 

De  Vigtigste  IJdtryk  for  begrebene  Herre  og  Fyrste  i  de  Semitiskc  Sprog.   By 
E.  Blix.    From  the  Author. 

"  Is  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks  the  Caliph  of  the  Musulmanfi  and  Successor  of  the 
Prophet  P  *•     By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.    From  the  Author. 

Vindication  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan's  TiUe  of  "  Caliph."    By  J.  W.  Redhouse. 
From  the  Author. 

Fergusson,  J.,  F.R.S.    The  Brocks  and  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  the 
Orkney  Islands.    From  the  Author. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE   FIFTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVEESAEY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  2(iih  of  May,  1878, 
SIB  THOMAS  EDWAED  C0LE6B00EE,  Babt.,  H.P., 

PBB8IDB1VT,  or  THB  CHAIB. 


Members. — The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  have 
to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  that,  since  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  held  in  the  Society ''s  Booms  on  Monday, 
June  5,  1877,  there  has  been  the  following  change  in,  and 
addition  to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  announce  with  regret  their  loss  by  Deaths  of 
their  Resident  Members — 

J.  C.  Marshman,  Esq.,  C.S.I., 

H.  Baskenrille,  Esq., 

J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq., 

H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq^  F.R.S., 

Sir  Francis  Gtoldsmid,  Bart,  M.P. ; 

and  of  their  NonSesideftt  Members, 

Capt.  Grindlay, 

W.  F.  8.  Mayers,  Esq. 

On  the  Other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  elected  :  as  Resident  Members, 

H.  Morris,  Esq., 

"W.  Trotter,  Esq., 

O.  S.  Duff,  Esq^ 

0.  Codrington,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Sir  William  Gregory,  K.S.M.G., 

TOL.  X.— [new  8SRI£8.]  A 


AjnnrAi  report  of  the  play, 


W.  WUttbcfaam,  Eq., 


8j«d  Hnrtafti  ben  Ahned,  E 
Tbe  Bar.  Loob  Si ' 


W.  T.  OaeUt,  &q.. 


a.  T.  a.  Bfctwn  Xiq, 

A.  S.  H.  Bhtn,  &q., 
OoLBmm, 

n«  Sn.  H.  JmM(, 

TiMLotACnalbnA, 
Kaaefaio  SiTHutHi 


ftnd'w  J?b»>.BwidM  Members, 


6«nM  d>  OitDlM,  Siq., 

B.  Sewell,  Eiq^ 

T.  B.  Edwards,  Eiq., 

A.  H.  FergnwD,  Eiq., 

H.  0.  Emus,  Eiq., 

D.  a.  BarUer,  Em]., 

U.  NaTiUe, 

H.  B.  Griggi,  E«q., 

Col.  Norgate, 

Kriilina  Bow, 

G.  H.  Damut,  Etq., 

The  BeT.  G.  Shirt 


The  Society  has  therefore  elected  twenty-font  new  Seaident 
Members,  &nd  sixteen  Non-Reiident  Members,  or  in  kll  forty 
new  members. 

On  the  personal  history  of  some  of  those  whom  we  have 
lost,  a  few  words  will  now  be  said. 

(1).  Henry  Tkoby  Prinaep. — Among  those  who  were  for 
many  years  among  the  warmest  supporters  of  this  Society 
(indeed,  who  has  only  retired  from  it  quite  recently),  there  is 
no  one  who  has  been  better  known  than  Mr.  Heniy  Thoby 
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Prinsep,  who  died  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  February 
11   last,  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  at  the  advanced  age 

'  of  eighty-five. 

Mr,  Prinsep,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  John  Pnnsep,  some  time 
an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1802  for  Queensborough,  was  born  in  1792  at  Thoby 
Priory,  Essex. 

In  July,  1807,  he  entered  the  College  at  Haileybnry,  whence, 
after  keeping  only  three  terms,  and  obtaining  prizes  for  his 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  political  economy,  history  and 
law,  and  being  also  at  the  head  of  his  form,  the  East  India 
Company  allowed  him  to  proceed  to  India  before  he  had  quite 
completed  the  usual  course.  On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  on 
July  20,  1809,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  then  recently  founded,  and  passed  as  soon  as  was 
possible  in  Persian,  HinJustani,  and  Bengali,  respectively; 
thereby  showing  himself  thus  early  a  proficient  in  the  studies 
most  likely  to  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  future  career.  When, 
subsequently,  he  entered  on  his  professional  duties,  as  a 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  at  once  distinguished 
himself  still  further,  by  obtaining  the  first  degree  of  honour 
for  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of  Muhammadan  law.  for  the 
encouragement  of  which  studies,  the  Government  of  the  day 
had  offered  a  prize  of  6000  rupees.  From  this  period  to  the 
spring  of  1843,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  England  be- 
tween May,  1824,  and  October,  1826, — during  which  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  boon  of  the  furlough  for 
the  Civil  Service, — Mr.  Prinsep  was  constantly  in  India,  and, 
rising  gradually  in  the  service,  and,  in  all  cases,  exhibiting 
remarkable  ability  and  attention  to  the  duties  he  had  to  per- 
form, filled,  in  succession,  atmoBt  every  post  of  importance, 
under  the  Government  or  Governors  of  India.  Thus,  from 
the  official  Registers  at  the  India  Office,  we  learn  that,  in 
1810,  he  obtained  his  first  appointment  as  Assistant  to  the 
fiegistrar  of  the  Sudder  Dewauy  and  Nizamut  Adaulat,  and, 
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having  ahowa  in  tliis  post  remarkable  aptitude  for  business, 
vith  great  knowledge  of  details,  was  selected  by  the  then 
Governor- General,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  tour  through  the  N.W.  Provinces,  on  which 
occasion  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Allied  Native  States  to 
a  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  British  Government  by 
aiding  it  in  its  suppression  of  the  Pindari  bands.  In  a  second 
and  similar  tour,  in  1817,  he  did  even  more  impartant  work, 
by  settling,  with  honour  to  himself  and  advanl^kge  to  his 
country,  political  diflerencea  in  Burdhwan  and  the  adjacent 
districts  which  had  long  existed. 

In  1820  he  became  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Persian 
and  a  little  later  in  the  Judicial  Department;  and,  in  1S33. 
carried  out  successfully  the  important  work  of  completing  the 
new  Code  of  the  Customs  Law  :  about  the  same  time,  also,  he 
acted,  for  a  time,  as  a' Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,  in  the  place  of  Jlr.  Butterworth  Eayiey.  In  1830 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  North-Westeru  Provinces  with,  tho 
Govemor-Genetal,  Lord  William  BentiDck,  and,  froni  thfa 
period  till  1840,  held,  in  succeaaion,  the  highest  offioea  to 
which  a  civilian  can  attain,  including  that  of  Officiating^ 
Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Secret  and  Political  Depart- 
ments. 

In  February,  1840,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  retaining  this  rank  till  he  sailed  fi>r  Englmad 
in  1843. 

Previously  to  leaving  India,  the  Asiatic  (Society  of  B^igil 
bad  hung  his  portnut  in  their  Museum ;  and  so  greatly  wu 
he  respected  by  the  native  population,  that  the  leading  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  presented  an  address  to  him,  with  the 
request  that  a  bust  of  him  might  be  executed  and  placed  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta. 

In  July,  1850,  Mr.  Prinsep  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company  by  a  majority  of  900  votes;  and,  on  the 
assumption  by  the  Crown  of  the  charge  of  Indian  Affitira,  in 
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1858,  he  was  one  of  those  chosen,  under  the  Act  for  iho  Better 
Admluistratioa  of  iDdtau  Affairs,  to  serve  on  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  India,  an  office  he  held  for  the 

.  following  sixteen  years,  till  his  fiual  retirement  in  1874,  after 

[  the  long  service  of  64  years. 

Mr,  Priiiaep,  on  his  return  to  England,  wm  very  anxious  to 
ohtain  a  aoai  in  Parliament,  and,  with  that  object,  contested, 
in  the  Conservative  cause,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  boroughs 
ofKihnarQock,  Dartmouth  and  Dover:  he  carried  his  election 

I  however,  at  Harwich,  in  1851,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  was  subsequently  unseated  on  petition. 

In  1835,  he  married  Sara,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Pattle, 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  leaves  issue,  a  daughter  married, 
and  three  sons,  one  Acting  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Cal- 
cutta, another,  tiie  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Valentine  Prinsep, 
who  has  been  recently  in  India,  collecting  materials  for  hia 
picture  of  the  Imperial  Durbur  of  January  1,  1877. 

Mr.  Prinsep  was  the  type  of  tlie  old  Civil  servant  of  the 
Eaat  India  Company.  With  ability  that  would  have  raised 
him  to  the  foremost  rank  of  any  profession,  and  an  energy  and 
perseverance  remarkable  even  in  India,  he  waa   content   to 

I  devote  hia  whole  strength  to  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, laying  aside  all  thought  of  self  or  personal  aggrandize- 

I  ment.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  aingle-niindedness,  that,  after  an 
Unusually  long  service,  during  more  than  half  of  which  he 
held  prominent  Civilian  appointments — with  the  full  recog- 
nition of  his  ^^orth  and  talents,  he  has  passed  away,  without 
having  received  any  of  the  honours,  so  frequently  lavished  on 
much  less  able  men. 

Mr.   Prinsep  waa  the  author  of  several   useful  works,  of 

I  which  may  be  mentioned,  "  The  History  of  the  Political  and 

;  Military  Transactions  in  India  during  the  Administration  of 

I  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  1813  to  1823.  2  vols.  Lond.  1825." 
'  Memoirs  of  a  Pathan   Soldier  of   Fortune,  the  Nawab 

[  Muliammed  Ameer  Khan,  Calc,    1832." — '^Origin   of  the 
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Sikh  Power  in  tlie  Paujab  and  Political  Life  of  Maharajah 
Bimjit  8itt^  183fi."— "  Note  on  the  Historical  Results 
dado^xU*  from  BAoent  Discoveries  in  Afghanistan,  London, 
1844," — md  **  Tibet,  Tartaryand  Mongolia — their  Social  and 
PoUtieal  Gonditi<Hi,  and  the  Religion  of  Boodh,  as  there  exist- 
ing, IiMtdwi,  1861."  He,  also,  published  several  pamphlets 
OD  til*  load  i^MatWRU  of  the  day,  contributing  also  to  the 
Jonroal  of  the  Anatia  Society  of  Bei^al,  the,fcMewfanf;miMj 
(1).  "  Ertimate  of  the  fiiak  of  Id6 16  thsOvQ  ^anwU  flCA* 
Burial  FteridMwy,  in  Moh  jmt  ot  timr  Be«d«Wi  ^laifah 
Tot.  i.,  1883.'*  (3).  "On  the  Ad^tatio« ^  ihe  Bmw 
Alphabet  to  the  Orthecrftrhy  of  Oriental  I«ngii^a%  ««1«0« 
1884." 

(3).  Mr.  mmrp  lb*  Taiboi,ib»^iM  eon  of.W.  ftw—Hiiil 
TaUiot  and  JMj  Etizabeth  ThenMk  Fox  SttMg«wa*  A» 
eldeet  daoghter  of  the  Eari  t^  IhdHrtM',  mw  b»m  V«tmvmf 
11,  1800;  and  waa  therefore,  at  hia  death  oi^  S^traabtf  J^ 
1877,  in  hii  aenntf-eijhth  year. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Talbot  waa  sent  to  Harrow  (whence, 
in  1812,  Dr.  Butler,  the  then  Head  Master,  wrote  of  him  to 
Lord  Winchelsea  as  a  boy  of  touch  promise),  and  soon  showed 
a  taste  for  physical  and  chemical  experiments  not  common 
among  school-boys.  Shortly  after  leaving  Harrow  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cambridge,  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Trinity,  and, 
subsequently,  in  1820,  the  Forson  Prize,  and,  on  passing  his 
final  examination,  he  appeared  as  twelfth  Wrangler,  secaring 
also,  at  the  same  time,  the  second  Chancellor's  Medal.  Frona 
Cambridge  he  went  abroad,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
the  Continent,  following  out  those  branches  of  scientific  inqniiy 
to  which  bis  mathematical  attainments  natnndly  prompted 
him.  The  list  of  papers  oontribnted  by  him  to  English  and 
Foreign  Joamals,  recently  pablished  in  the  Royal  Society's 
catalogue,  amounting  to  no  less  than  forty-fire,  between  1838 
and  1861,  show  how  early  and  how  late,  as  well  as  how 
zealously,  he  pursued  his  fovoarite  studies.    The  first  paper 
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lb  tbia  list  was  printed,  in  1822,  in  Gergcnne's  Ann.  Math., 
I  and  IB  entitled  "On  the  Properties  of  a  certain  Curve  drawn 
I  from  the  Equilateral  Hyperbola."  At  the  commencemeot, 
I  too,  of  his  scientific  career,  indeed  bo  early  as  1826,  we  find 
I  hioi  paying  especial  attention  to  the  Phenomena  of  Light,  a 
I  study  which  enabled  him  in  later  years  to  make  the  brilliant 
discoveries  in  Photography  with  which  bis  name  haa  been  so 
long  and  so  justly  connected. 

In  January,  1839,  Saguerre  published  an  account  of  lila 
Method,  and,  on  the  3Ist  of  the  same  month,  Mr,  Talbot  gave 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  his  own  process  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Some  Account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawings, 
or  of  the  process  by  which  Natural  Objects  may  be  made  to 
delineate  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  Artist's  Pencil  " 
(Roy.  Soc.  Proc.  and  Phil.  Mag.  1839).  Early  in  1840  a 
new  process,  due  also  to  Mr.  Talbot's  ingenuity,  the  Calotjpe 
(or,  as  it  was  often  called  at  the  time,  the  Talbotype),  created 
a  sensation  in  scientific  circles.  The  main  feature  of  tbia 
method  being  the  production  of  a  photographic  picture  on 
sensitised  silver  iodide  held  in  suspension,  aa  it  were,  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper. 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  memoir  prepared  for  a  literary 
b  Boclety,  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  Mr.  Talbot's  purely 
I  scientific  attainments  :  we  pass  on,  therefore,  to  that  phase  of 
\  his   intellectual  development,   which  brought  him  into  close 


I  contact  with    the    studies    it  haa    been  the  i 


I  of   this 


'  Society  to  carry  out  with  remarkable  success.     Towards  the 

decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform    Inscriptions,  in  which   Mr. 

Talbot  has  had  a  considerable  share,  he  brought  thirty  years 

of  miscellaneous  philological  study,  and  a  special  acquaintance 

with  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

D  long  ago  as  1836,  wo  find  the  then  keeper  of  the  Museum 

I  at  Turin,  M.  de  St.   Quintin,  writing  of  him  as,  with  the 

I  exception    of   Ohampollion,   the    best    Hieroglypliic    scholar 

I  whom  be  bad  met  with.     It  ia  not,  however,  known  that  Mr. 
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Talbot  ever  }ilmae\f  piMU/ied  anything  on  Egyptian  literatare. 
T}iii8  armed,  !t  was  natural  that  Mr.  Taibot  should  turn 
liis  attention  to  the  now  literary  work  then  being  unfolded 
in  the  East,  his  first  paper  being  one  drawn  up  for  tha 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1855. 
From  this  period  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Talbot  showed  his  attachment  to  the  second  main  line  of  his 
studies  (without,  however,  at  all  relaxing  liis  grasp  on  his 
earlier  and  more  abstruse  mathematical  researches),  as  a  list 
of  more  than  fifty-6ve  articles  or  papers  contributed  to  this 
Society,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature — to  the  Jonmal 
of  Sacred  Literature — to  the  Transactions  of  the  Biblical 
Arcfaseological  Society — and  to  "Records  of  the  Past" — sufil- 
ciently  attest.  To  him,  also,  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  due, 
the  happy  idea  of  a  committee,  who  shoald  examine  and 
report  on  translations  of  the  same  Inscription,  made,  respec- 
tively, by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincka,  M.  Oppert,  and 
himself;  the  result  of  which,  published  in  Vol.  XVIIL  of  the 
Jonmal  <rf  thii  Society,  contributed  more  than  anything  oIm^ 
to  all^  tha  doubts  which  had  been  eiroolated  with  r^ard  to 
the  troth  of  the  translations  of  the  AsByrian  InscriptionB,  bj 
Bome,  who,  like  the  late  Sir  3.  Comewall  Lewis,  ought  io  hftvo 
known  better. 

(3).  Mr.  Jamet  Whatman  Botanquet,  the  sooond  son  of 
Samnel  Bosonquet,  of  Forest  Hoase,  Essex,  and  the  dssoen- 
dant  of  an  ancestor  who  came  to  England  on  the  Berocation 
of  the  Ediet  of  NaotM,  was  bora  Januaiy  26,  1804,  and  died 
December  22,  1877.  He  was  ednoated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  eutoted  the  banking  hooM  of  Boeanquei  A  Oo^  in  1822. 

Mr.  Bosanqoet  was  well  known  for  the  2eal  with  whioh  he 
proseoated  Chronological  inqniriee ;  and,  though  his  viaw* 
have  not  been,  generally,  accepted,  no  one  will  doabt  that  be 
has  shown  remarkable  penQveranos  as  well  aa  ability  in  theae 
rosoardies. 

His  maiD  topic  was  the  connsxion  of  Sacred  and  Prafisi* 
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P  Chronology ;  and  hU  leading  priaciple  was  the  taking  about  25 
years  from  what  may  be  called  the  accepted  Chronology — a 
Tiew  he  mainly  based  ou  the  discovery,  that  the  Eclipse  of 
Thebes  ought  to  be  placed  in  B.C.  585,  instead  of,  as  had  been 
usually  supposed,  in  b.c,  610.  To  support  this  conclusion. 
ho  eagerly  grasped  the  various   historical  and  chronological 

I  records,  recently  brought  to  light  ia  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Persia,  such  as  the  historical  tables  of  the  Apis-Buils,  in  which 

I  are  inserted  the  names  of  the  kings ;  the  four  several  tables  of 
the  Eponymous  Archons  of  Assyria,  in  which  are  found  the 
first  years  of  the  roigus  of  Tiglath-Pi loser,  Sargou  and  Senna- 
cherib; the  Behistun  Inscription,  with  its  records  of  Darius 
the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  and  the  Egibi  tablets  (lately  procured 
by  Mr.  George  Smith),  which  give  the  years  and  the  raontlis 
of  the  Kings  of  Babylonia  from  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  to  Darius. 
By  these  moans,  he  held  that  he  had  firmly  established  his 
second  chief  point,  viz.  that  there  was  but  one  Darius  (the 
son  of  Hystaspes),  who,  reigning  first  in  Media,  was  hence 
called  "the  Medo,"  and,  subsequently,  in  his  62ud  year, 
becoming  King  of  Persia  also.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  also,  availed 
himself  of  various  other  authorities,  such  as  that  of  Demetrius, 
the  Jewish  Historian  and  Chronologist  of  the  third  century 
S.C, ;  the  recently  discovered  Armeaian  copy  of  Eusebius ; 
and  the  Jewish  tombstones  in  the  Crimea,  with  dates  counting 
&oni  the  ^rR<,  and  not  the  second.  Captivity:  and  was  thus 
led  to  analyze  and  to  re-arrange  the  several  histories  and 
chronologies  of  the  Hebrews,  Tyrians,  Babylonians,  Assy- 
rians, Egyptians  and  Lydians,  He  was  thus  led  to  believo 
that  Ptolemy's  Canon  and  Uasher's  Chronology  were  in- 
correct, and  founded  rather  on  conjecture  and  compromise. 
Another  point,  on  whicli  .Mr.  Boaanquet  laboured  assiduously, 
was  an  attempt  to  sliow  that  there  were  two  Cyruses — one, 
the  father  aud  the  other  the  sou,  of  Canibyses; — the  latter 
view    being,    he   considered,   ooiopletely   established   by   the 

I  Egibi  Tablets. 
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Some  of  the  principal  dates  he  thought  he  had  fully  made 
out  were,  that  of  the  Earthquake,  June  15,  B.a  763,  men- 
tioned in  Amos  i.  1 ;  the  same  year,  in  which  the  Eclipse 
took  place,  of  which  Sir  H.  G.  Bawlinson  first  discovered  the 
record. 

The  next  important  date  he  held  he  had  established,  was 
that  of  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  as  beginning  March, 
B.C.  690 ;  marked,  as  this  was,  by  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  of 
January  11,  b.c.  689,  at  noonday;  when  the  shadow  of  the 
dial  of  Ahaz  went  back  ten  degrees  (Isaiah  xxxviii.  8)— a  date 
apparently  confirmed  by  Demetrius,  Josephus,  and  Taylor^s 
Cylinder.  Other  dates  were  those  of  B.C.  583  for  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  after  their  twenty- 
eight  years'  rule :  of  B.C.  582,  for  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Nabopalassar 
or  Nebuchodonosor :  of  B.C.  563,  for  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  beginning  of  the  Captivity. 

Among  the  principal  writings  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  may  be 
mentioned  :  a  work  on  the  Currency,  1830 ; — The  Chronology 
of  the  Seventy  Weeks,  1836  ;— The  Chronology  of  the  Times 
of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  1848 ; — Messiah  the  Prince, 
1866 — with  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  in  1869 — in  which, 
he  controverted  Dr.  Pusey's  Chronology  and  explanation  of 
the  Seventy  Weeks; — and  the  Appendix  to  the  History  of 
Ashurbanipal  by  G.  Smith,  1871.  He,  also,  wrote  a  series 
of  papers  published  in  the  Chronological  Institute  between  the 
years  1856—1864. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  contributed  as  many  as  seventeen  papers  to 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  nine  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Biblical  ArchsBological  Society,  of  which,  with  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  he  was  an  energetic  supporter. 

To  the  Jounial  of  this  Society  Mr.  Bosanquet  contributed 
four  papers : 

1.  Chronology  of  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sargon, 
Shalnianezer  and  Sennacherib,  in  connexion  with  the  pheno- 
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'  nienon  seen   on   the   Dial   of  Abaz.- 
I  p.  277,  1855. 

2.  Corrections  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  required  in  order 
to  place  it  in  harmony  with  the  Solar  Eclipsee  of  January  II, 
B.C.  689.  and  May  28,  b.c.  585.— J.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  XV. 
p.  416. 

3.  Chronology  of  the  Medea  from  the  reign 
the  reigD  of  Dariua,  the  eon  of  Hjstaapes, 
Mede— J.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  39,  1860. 

4.  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a 
■view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  Hebrew  Chronology 
of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  ABsyrian 
Canon.^.  R.  A.  S.  New  Series.  Vol.  I.  p.  7. 

In  Mr.  Bosauquet,  Sacred  Archeeology  baa  lost  a  zealous 
Btudent  and  a  generous  patron.  The  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchiEoIogy  is  especially  indebted  to  bim,  not  only  for 
literary  but  for  pecuniary  contributions,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
Mr.  George  Smith's  History  of  Aaburbanipal  (an  expensive 
work  from  the  i^uantity  of  Cuneiform  type  required  for  it,  and 
the  handsome  m.inaer  in  which  it  w.as  got  up)  was  mainly 
published  at  the  personal  cost  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot. 

(4).  Mr.  John  Clark  Marshman,  the  son  of  the  well-known 
Baptist  Missionary  of  Serampore,  Dr.  Marshman,  was  born 
in  August,  1794,  and,  from  an  early  period  of  life,  took,  like 
his  father,  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in 
the  East,  and  in  the  religious  and  educational  movements 
in  India.  He  was,  also,  the  first  to  found  a  newspaper  in 
Bengali,  the  Samacbar  Darpan,  and,  also,  to  establish  the 
first  English  newspaper,  the  Friend  of  India.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  actively  engaged  on  various  philological  works 
connected  with  the  native  languages  of  India,  Thus,  as  a 
Bengali  scholar  and  a  student  of  Indian  history,  he  found 
time,  in  the  midst  of  other  important  duties,  to  do  scholar's 
.  work,  at  a  period  when  such  wcrk  was  peculiarly  valuable ; 
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and,  together  with  Dr.  Oftrey*  to  pablish  the  fini  Bengali 
Dictionary,  which  has,  ainoe,  gone  through  more  than  one 
edition,  and  ie  etill,  in  many  reepecta,  the  most  important 
book  of  its  oUaa.  Besides  this,  he  eontriimtad,  for  tha 
general  history  of  India,  several  books  of  maoh  use  for  the 
purposes  for  which  he  intended  them.  His  Utss  €i  Oarey, 
ilarshman,  and  Ward,  will  always  have  an  interest  for  those 
who  bve  to  reeall  the  past  snecesses  of  missionary  adTentara, 
while  the  Memoin  of  Sir  Henry  HaTelock  deeoiibe  well  the 
career  of  that  distingaished  soldier.  Mr.  Marshman's  **Gaide 
to  the  Ginl  Law  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  WOliam"*  (lat 
edition,  Serampore,  1842)  was  a  valaable  eompendiam  of 
Indian  Law  as  it  then  ezisted :  and  hia  ^^Darogah**  Manual 
(Serampore,  1850)  did,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Police,  what  his  preTioos  work  had  done  for  the 
Administration  of  Jostice  in  the  Courts.  Mr.  Marshmaa 
was  for  ten  years  official  translator  to  the  Government  ol 
Bengal,  a  post  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  hia  legal 
and  linguistic  attainments :  he  was  also  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  ^'  Calcutta  Review,"  and  contributed  numerous  papers 
to  that  periodical :  while  for  the  Journal  of  this  Society  he 
wrote  the  foUowiug  three  papers : 

1.  Notes  on  the  Production  of  Tea  in  Assam  and  in  India, 
generally.— J.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  315,  1862. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton'  in  the  District  of 
Dharwar ;  past,  present  and  future. — J.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  351, 1862. 

3.  On  the  Cost  and  Construction  of  Railways  m  India.—- 
J.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  XX.  p.  397,  1868. 

(5).  By  the  death  of  Mr.  TT.  8.  F.  Maf/ers,  at  Shanghiu, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  Chinese  scholarship  no  less  than  Chinese 
diplomacy  lias  incurred  a  severe  loss.  Appointed  in  1859,  as 
a  Student  Interpreter  in  China,  Mr.  Mayers  rose  so  rapidly  in 
his  profession  that,  within  one  year  of  his  landing  in  China, 
he  was  appointed  Interpreter  to  the  Allied  Commission,  which 
was  charged  with  the  Government  of  Canton. 
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At  this  time.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  engaged  in  arranging 
witli  the  Giiinese  fur  the  acquisition  of  a  new  Factory  in  tliat 
city,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Mayera  proved  of  great  value,  in 
the  long  and  arduous  negociations  this  important  undertaking 
entailed.  On  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  Alliee,  in 
1861,  Mr.  Mayera  was  appointed  Interpreter  to  the  CouBulate 
■it  Canton,  a  post  rarely,  if  evei-,  given  to  one  who  bad  so 
recently  entered  the  service.  In  1863.  he  was  transferred  to 
Shanghai,  but  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Canton,  as  Acting 
Vice-Consul.  In  1870,  he  was  again  sent  northwards,  and, 
after  performing  the  duties  of  Consul  at  Cbefoo  for  two  years, 
received  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking. 
The  period  was  one,  when  the  relatione  between  the  English 
and  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  were  more  than  usually 
■trained,  and  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  were,  thus,  of  the 
most  arduous  kind.  Indeed,  the  negociations  on  the  "  Audience 
question "  were  sufficiently  onerous,  without  the  addition  of 
those  entailed  by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margery.  Mr.  Mayers 
was  not  a  mere  official :  on  the  contrary,  at  various  periods  of 
bis  career,  he  found  time  to  publish  most  valuable  contribn- 
tions  on  the  Literature  of  China  and  the  Chinese.  The  admir- 
able Manual  of  Chinese  Bibliography  by  the  Messrs.  von 
MiillendorfF  records  no  less  than  fifty-nine  papers  contributed 
by  him  to  different  periodicals  at  home,  and  abroad ;  and,  it 
ia  likely,  that  this  list,  to  the  middle  of  1875,  might  now  be 
considerably  increased.  Among  these  we  find  one  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  J.R.A.S.  M.S.  Vol.  IV.  entitled  "  illustrations 
of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet  drawn  from  Chinese  Sources," 
which  was  subsequently  published  separately  in  a  short 
pamphlet  of  24  pp.  in  1869.  Mr.  Mayors  also  published  more 
than  one  independent  work,  the  result  of  which  will  not  be 
ephemeral.  Thus  his  "  Cliinese  Header's  Manual  "  will,  for 
years,  hold  the  first  place,  as  a  work  of  reference  for  instruc- 
tion in  Chinese,  to  which  may  be  added,  "  The  Treaty  Porta 
of  China,"  which  he  edited  with  Mr.  Dennys,  "  The  Auglo- 
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Chinese  Calendar  Manual/^  his  recent  volume  ^'  On  the  Foreign 
Treaties  with  China,**'  Another  work  by  him,  "  On  the 
Government  of  China,''  is  in  the  press.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  it  is  known  that  lie  had  made  much  progress  towards  a 
grammar  of  the  Corean  Language,  while  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  to  him  mainly  is  due,  the  recent  acquisition  by 
the  British  Museum  of  one  of  the  few  existing  copies  of  the 
celebrated  '^  Imperial  Compendium  of  Chinese  Literature,^  in 
5020  volumes. 

(6).  The  Revd.  Q,  C.  Qeldart^^  who  died  at  Croydon  on 
July  15  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  was  a  philologist  of  considerable 
ability,  though  long-continued  ill-health  had  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing  the  amount  of  solid  work  of  which  he  was 
capable.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  late  Professor 
Goldstiicker  and  a  profound  Gaelic  and  Gothic  scholar.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1858,  entitled, 
^'  Language  no  test  of  Bace,''  Mr.  Geldart  advanced  a  view 
not  then,  if  now,  popularly  accepted ;  and  in  another  paper, 
presented  to  the  Oriental  Congress  in  1874,  "On  the  Assyrian 
Permansive  in  Acu^^  he  threw  considerable  light  on  an 
obscure  branch  of  Assyrian  grammar,  which  he  had  ap- 
proached rather  from  the  side  of  general  philology^  than  from 
the  Assyrian  itself. 

(7).  By  the  death  of  Professor  Grassmann,  philology  and 
pure  science  have  alike  sustained  a  great  loss.  For  many 
years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School  of  Stettin, 
it  was  comparatively  late  in  life  that  he  took  up  those  studies 
which  have  for  ever  connected  him  with  the  great  Sanskrit 
scholars  of  the  Continent.  Thus,  so  early  as  1854,  long 
before  Helmholtz  had  published  his  *'  Tonempfindungen,"  so 
admirably  translated  by  Mr,  A,  J.  Ellis,  Prof.  Grassmann 
had  propounded  his  own  theory  of  the  true  nature  of  vowels. 

*  The  obituary  sketches  of  Mr.  Geldart,  and  Drs.  Grassmann  and  Hoffmann  are 
those  of  gentlemen  not  members  of  this  Society ;  they  are  given  here  as  those 
of  men  eminent  for  their  Oriental  or  linguistic  knowledge. 
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remarkable  fact,  that  when  he  first,  at  the  age  of  53,  in 
1861,  appeared  as  a  scholar  with  an  article  in  Kuhn'a  Zeit- 
achrift,  "On  Cousonants  followed  by  J,"  he  was  practically  an 
unknown  man.  His  first  article  was  soon  foiloweil  by  others, 
each  one  containing  some  new  discovery,  and  proving  him  to 
be  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject  he  had  taken  up.  All 
through  hia  writings,  he  shows  his  early  and  severe  mathe- 
matical training,  never  using  one  word  more  than  was  required 
to  prove  his  point,  and  never  displaying  knowledge  for  mere 
sake  of  display.  But  by  far  hia  most  important  work  was 
what  he  did  for  the  Rig-  Veda — and  his  mode  of  working  was 
unique.  So  to  apeak,  he  took  the  Rig-  Veda  to  pieces,  and,  by 
comparing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  passages  in  which  the 
Eanie  word  or  the  same  form  occurred,  was  able  to  prove,  with 
almost  mathematical  certainty,  what  such  a  word  wmt  mean, 
and,  also,  that  it  could  have  no  other  meaning.  He  worked 
hia  way,  much  as  have  done  the  decipherers  of  Cuneiform  ot 
Hieroglyphic  characters,  first  analytically,  and  then  synthe- 
tically. Hence  it  is,  that  his  translation  of  the  Vedas  is  a 
decided  step  in  advance,  and  showa  how  much  has  been  done 
since  Langlots  made  his  translations  in  1848.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Grassmann's  translation  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Big- Veda  may 
be  fairly  considered  the  first  really  critical  rendering  of  them  ; 
and  bis  reputation  will  still  endure,  indeed,  will  probably  be 
yet  more  highly  appreciated,  aa,  what  hia  work  has  really 
been,  becomes  more  fully  and  more  widely  known. 

(8).  Dr.  J.  J,  Hoffmann,  the  most  distinguished  of  Japanese 
scholars,  was  born  at  Wurtzburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  February, 
1805,  and  died  at  Leyden  on  Jan.  19.  1878.  In  1830,  he 
chanced  to  meet  Dr.  S,  v.  Siebold.  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Japan,  and,  from  him,  he  learned  as  much  Japanese  aa 
the  great  naturalist  was  able  to  teach  him ;  while,  from  a 
native  Chinaman,  who  had  come  to  Europe  with  Siebold,  he 
picked  up,  also,  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  language.  In 
December,  1816,  by  the  exertions  of  M.  Leemana,  the  well- 
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known  Curator  of  the  Egyptian  Maseum  at  Leyden,  Dr. 
Hoffmann  was  appointed  Interpreter  for  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Languages ;  and,  at  once,  set  himself  to  compile  a 
Japanese  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  his  first  woi^  being  the 
publication  of  *'  An  Attempt  at  a  Japanese  Grammar,*^  com- 
piled by  M.  Donker  Gurtius.  Ten  years  later,  he  published 
his  own  Japanese  Grammar,  simultaneously  in  Dutch  and 
English,  but,  only  last  year,  was  able  to  commence  the 
printing  of  his  great  Japanese  Dictionary,  of  which  six  sheets 
and  a  half  were  completed  before  his  death.  One  great  diffi- 
culty Dr.  Hoffmann  had  to  contend  with  was  the  &et,  that  he 
had  no  fount  of  type,  hence  was  compelled  himself  to  turn 
letter-cutter,  and  to  engrave  the  punches  as  he  required  them. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  as  there  were  no  available  compositors,  he 
had  to  take  upon  himself  this  work  too,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  types  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Grammar  were  composed  by  himself.  Besides  all  this  work, 
it  was  his  duty,  also,  to  train  all  the  young  men,  who  had  to 
go  out  to  the  Dutch  Colonies  as  Interpreters,  A  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  published  a  little  work  on  Japanese 
Poetry,  entitled  "Japanische  Studien,  erster  nachtrag  zur 
Japanischen  Sprachlehre."  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
his  death  will  not  prevent  the  completion  of  the  printing  of 
his  Dictionary,  as  the  whole  of  the  MS.  has  been  copied  out 
by  him,  in  preparation  for  the  press. 

Council. — The  Council  have  to  report  to  the  Society  that  in 
the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  a  sub-committee  met,  consisting 
of  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  K.CB,,  Director,  in  the  Chair, 
Arthur  Grote,  Esq.,  V,P,,  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
V.P.,  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer,  and  R.  N. 
Cust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Librarian,  to  consider  the  present  terms  of 
the  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Society's  Journal.  The  sense  of  the  majority  of 
the  sub-committee  being  in  favour  of  retaining  the  existing 
agreement  with  Messrs,  Triibner,  it  was  recommended  that  it 
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ehould  be  continued,  with  the  following  modification,  viz., 
that,  in  future,  the  Journal  should  consist  of  Three  Paris, 
annually,  instead  of  Two,  and  that  these  should  be  published 
in  January,  April,  and  July,  respectively;  the  third  part,  to 
contain  the  Annual  Report  and  tlie  Index  to  the  Volume. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  sub- committee  it  wa8 
determined: — 1.  That  no  Paper  for  the  Journal  shall,  in 
future,  be  sent  to  the  Printer,  except  through  the  Secretary, 
»nd  that  he  be  directed  previously  to  ascertain  from  the 
Printer  the  probable  enpensos  of  settin;;  up  and  printinj;  the 
Paper,  before  ordering  it  to  be  printed.  2.  That  the  Secre- 
tary, as  Editor  of  the  Journal,  shall  act  as  intermediary  be- 
tween the  Author  and  the  Printer,  in  all  stages  of  its  progress 
through  the  Press.  3.  That  he  be  authorized  to  sanction  all 
ordinary  corrections  up  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  printing  ex- 
penses, any  excess  beyond  these  limits  to  be  referred  by  him 
to  the  Council.  4.  That  no  illustrations  be  ordered,  except 
by  the  Editor,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council, 

The  Council  have  further  to  report  that  Art.  LVIII.  of  the 
"  Begulations  "  of  tlie  Society  has  been  slightly  modified  by 
the  omission  of  the  words  "twelve  months,"  and  will,  there- 
fore, run,  in  future,  thus  :  "  Every  original  communication  pre- 
sented to  the  Sociery  becomes  its  property,  but  the  author  or 
contributor  may  republish  it  after  its  publication  by  the  Society." 

The  Council  haiS  sanctioned  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the 
newly-formed  "  Stnuts  Asiatic  Society,"  under  the  title  of 
"The  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society."  A 
memorial  has  been  addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  Commis- 
aioners  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  requesting 
them  to  take  into  their  favourable  consideration,  the  propriety 
of  founding  Professorial  chairs  for  the  more  recondite  Dead 
languages  of  the  East,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Cuneiform,  and 
to  provide  for  them  the  material  support  of  some  allowance, 
whether  Ly  the  aid  of  scholarships  or  in  some  other  way,  for 
one  or  more  students. 
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Th9  following  Papers  have  been  read  at  different  Meetings 
of  the  Society,  since  the  last  anniversary: — 

1.  On  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  E.  L. 
Brandreth.     Read  June  18,  1877. 

2.  On  Unpublished  Glass  Weights  and  Measures.  By  E. 
T.  Rogers,  Esq.     Read  July  2,  1877. 

3.  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Mons  of  Pegu  with  the  Kolea 
.    of  Central  India,     By  Captain  J.  0.  F.  S,   Forhes.     Read 

November  19,  1877. 

4.  On  China  vi&  Tibet.  By  D.  C.  Boulger.  Read  Decem- 
ber 17,  1S77. 

6.  On  the  Migrations  and  Early  History  of  the  White 
Huns,  chiefly  from  Chinese  Sources.  By  T.  W.  Kingsniill. 
Read  February  18,  1878. 

6.  On  the  Tibeto-Burman  Language.  By  Captain  J.  C. 
F.  S.  Forbes.     Bead  March  18,  1878. 

7.  On  the  Transhteration  of  Burmese.  By  H.  L.  St. 
Barbe,  Esq.     Read  March  18,  1878. 

8.  On  the  Identification  of  Places  on  the  Makr&n  Coaat, 
with  the  notices  in  Arrian,  Ptolemy  and  Marcian.  By  Major 
Mockler.    Read  April  15,  1878. 

9.  On  the  Canton  of  Salar.  By  R.  B.  Sbaw,  Esq.  Bead 
April  15,  1878. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS. 

Your  Auditors  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  carefully 
examined  the  accounts  of  the  last  year  1877,  and  compared 
them  with  the  vouchers,  and  find  them  perfMtly  correct. 
They  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  balance  at  the  bankers 
on  Dec.  31  was  £45  in  excess  of  what,  it  was  last  year,  and, 
also,  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  has  been  im- 
proved by  additional  subscriptions  from  Resident  and  Non- 
Besident  Members  to  the  extent  of  thirty  g;alnea8  (£31  10«.) 
per  annum,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  economy  of  dC45  pw 
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annum  has  been  effected  by  dispensing  with  the  aervicea  of  the 
clerk. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  together  with  a  care- 
ful eatimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  required  for  the 
service  of  the  present  season,  j-our  Auditors  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  inpomo  of  the  Society  will  prove  fully  equal 
for  meeting  all  its  engagements,  even  after  allowing  that  the 
■  now  mode  of  publishing  the  Journal  in  three  parts,  instead  of 
two,  as  heretofore,  may  involve  an  additional  expenditure  to 
from  £20  to  £30. 

Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Socielies. — Ro'jnl  Asiatic  Society. — 
The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol,  X.  Part  I. 
contains  papers  by  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq, ;  by  Pramada 
D4sa  Mittra;  by  the  late  R.  Friederich  ;  by  E.  T.  Rogers, 
Esq. ;  by  D.  C.  Boulger,  Esq. ;  and  J,  H.  Batten,  Esq. ;  and 
Vol.  X.  Part  II.  by  Major-General  S.  B.  Miles  ;  by  A. 
Gray,  Esq.;  by  Captain  0.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes;  by  H.  L.  St. 
Barbe,  Esq. ;  by  Dr.  P.  Haupt;  by  M.  H.  Sauvaire;  and  by 
T.  W.  Kingsmill,  Esq. 

In  his  paper,  "  On  the  Kon<Aiyan  Languages  of  India," 
Mr.  Brandreth  called  attention  to  the  &ct,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  new  materials  had  been  collected,  since,  in  August 
1853,  Prof,  Mas  M  tiller  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Chevalier  Bunsea,  "  On  the  Last  Results  of  Turanian  B^ 
searches/^  which  was  anbaequently  published  by  Bunsen 
in  vol.  i.  of  his  "  Oiitlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History,  1854."  Mr.  Brandreth  stated,  generally,  that  the 
Non-Aryan  languages  may  be  considered  as  comprehended 
under  six  principal  heads :  the  Dravidian,  Eolarian,  Tibeto- 
Burman,  Ehasi,  Tai,  and  Mon-Anam — each  group  being 
distinguished  by  well-marked  differences  in  grammar.  Mr. 
Brandreth,  at  the  same  time,  lud  before  the  Society  a  language 
map  of  British  India,  now  appended  to  his  paper  in  the 
Journal 
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Mr.  Mittra's  paper  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to  oxpouud  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  conceived  by  the  Vedanta  Philo- 
sophy. Accordiiig  to  this  view,  Brahma  would  seeai  to  be 
thd  absolute  Qod,  and  not  conscious  of  tlie  Universe,  because 
existing  before  it  existed. — Mr.  PrJederich's  paper  "On  the 
Island  of  Bali  "  was  a  continuation  of  previous  papers  by  the 
same  writer  published  in  the  Journal,  and  treated  of  "  Tlie 
Princely  Families,"  "The  Feudal  System,"  " Caste,"  and  of 
"  The  Oalculation  of  Time  in  Bali." — M  r.  Rogers,  in  his  paper 
"  On  Unpublished  Glass  Weights  and  Measures,"  stated  that 
ho  had  already  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  glass  disks, 
bearing  CuGc  inacriptions,  of  which  a  large  number  are  pre- 
served in  the  Briiiah  Museum,  were  really  coin-weights.  In 
this  paper  he  was  able  to  show  from  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves that  this  view  was  no  longer  Itypothetical,  but  a 
certainty;  as  the  words  KUt,  Kharttbah,  and  Kirat  (names 
of  known  weights)  occnr  on  some  of  the  pieces  he  has  de- 
flcribed  and  engraved. 

In  his  paper  "  On  China  v\k  Tibet,"  Mr.  Boulger  pointed 
out  the  value  of  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  Convention 
signed  at  Chefoo  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li-Hung-Chang, 
as  granting,  on  the  part  of  the  Cliinese  Emperor,  intercourse 
between  India  and  China  through  Tibet.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  nominal  assent  of  the  remote  govern- 
ment of  Peking  will  overcome  the  resistance  to  foreigners,  so 
characteristic  of  the  rule  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet ;  nor  is 
there  at  present  any  evidence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  rigid 
system  of  protection  the  rulers  of  Tibet  have  hitherto  uni- 
formly enforced. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Batten  contributed,  in  his  "  Notes  and  EecoUoc- 
tions  on  Tea  Cultivation  in  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,"  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Tea  plant  in  India,  in  the 
early  nurturing  of  which  he  had  much  experience;  adding  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  so  long  ago  as  Dec.  1824,  Bishop  Ueber 
had  remarked,  in  his  Tour  in  Upper  India,  that  "  for  the 
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eoltiffiAMn  of  tea,  I  ahodd:  ippt^aod  tivt;  fcrtbHitf  iiitf  Jrt 
tfas  Eillf  infiis*  of  KiiiBwxi,  n  ftK  «rMiiali  iK-.  iMMUH 
Ui9  Tw  [MviMM  of  Ctaam,  MW  iMOimwajr  AftwnHKT 
"Die  firai  mkE  rt^  la  the  Imtmj  of  KaBital'^M''«ii  tt* 
i^pdntment  Wf  tlw  thw  GovwwnwCMMnI  B*l^  'V9km 
Bentiaek  of  *  »  OommittM  ftr  tlw  pttpM  tf  ilfliiMli|^  » 
pUDforth>weei^liriuiientofthBiiiiiMiWfaiiffarti:^ 
ibIo  itiSia,  atidibr  di*  ntpwiirteodtaek  of' itvcBMiioK.'^'-'. 

In  the  ftist  paper  of  Pnt  IL.  GvBaAl  IHbrifcilHH 
eare&Ujr  t&e  Tiem  of  tlio  BomSn  GmtpafbtMi-  -w^^mMttlf  - 
thoM  of  JPUny,  whawrate  it  a  period  whaa^^ioarf  eCAMUa 
■ma  fiiMyfawifn  to  both'Oneka  and  BomaiaraikA'Jkiia 
luid,  Itbwflnr,  bora  knnt  ^  Ae  tibu  of  jKM^  Wm% 
Br.  Sprnigw's  norat  woifc,  in  wbioh  ha  hw  tekeo  Flqlii^ 
fbr  hie  texi,  at  the  JMune  tiow  naUaB  ne  <^:tiM  tai^Att 
C^gn^en,  has  thrown  great  ^^  eiii  this  aabjaot.-  Bmrnat 
Milee,  fivin  hia  peraooal  expetiesee,'  haa  baas  Ala  tefaa^dlM 
many  fhrther  identifieationa,  aod  to  gin  11HBI7  tdaatla  if 
gestions.-rMr.  Gray,  in  his  paper,  deals  first  with  the  qaeetion 
of  the  Sinhalese  langnage,  whether  it  be  of  Aiyao  or  Tanuian 
orif>;in,  deciding  in  fsronr  of  the  former  view — and,  then,  dia- 
cusses  the  remark^le  story  of  M,  Pjrard,  who,  after  haTing 
been  wrecked  on  the  Maldive  Islands,  remuned  there,  fiir 
many  years,  practically,  a  prisoner ;  tboagh,  as  ha  had  made 
friends  with  some  of  the  chief  men,  he  was  permitted  to  go 
about  trading  from  island  to  island.  In  1607,  the  King  itf 
Bengal  made  a  descent  on  these  islands,  and  Pyrard  waa 
carried  off  to  India,  whence,  in  1611,  he  waa  able  to  return  to 
France.  To  the  cnrious  story  of  his  adventures,  he  had  added 
a  Maldive  vocabulary,  which  Mr.  Ore;  has  carefully  stndied 
and  annotated. — Captain  Forbes,  "  On  Tibeto-Burman  Lan- 
guages," discusses  the  question  of  the  two  great  braochea  of 
the  Myamma  or  Burmese  race,  the  Bnrmans  proper  and  the 
Arracanese,  with  (he  further  question  whether  theae  ahonld  be 
ao  absolutely  divided.  The  Burmese,  be  atatea,  admit  that  the 
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oldest  anJ  purest  form  of  their  Iiinguage  has  been  preserved  Ui 
Arrakan — and  adds,  from  hia  own  knowledge,  that  tlio 
Btrueture  of  the  two  dialects  ia  precisely  the  same,  their 
divergence  not  being  greater  than  between  the  English  of 
Somersetshire  and  of  Middlesex.  Indeed,  this  much  might 
have  been  naturally  expected  from  the  political  history  of  the 
two  countries,  especially  as  the  Burmans  represent  themselves 
as  the  last  comers,  a  view  accepted  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  and 
other  authorities. — Mr.  St.  Barbo,  iu  liis  paper  "  On  Burmese 
Transliteration,"  points  out  the  curious  fact  that  there  is 
probably  no  language  in  the  world  where  the  lettei-s  offer  so 
little  clue  to  the  pronunciation,  or  where  there  are  so  many 
modifications  of  the  vocal  sounds.  Mr.  St,  Barhe  had,  how- 
ever, tried  what  could  be  done  by  giving  two  versions  of  every 
word,  the  one  as  it  ia  written,  the  other  as  it  is  pronounced ; 
representing  its  individual  characters  by  the  English  symbols 
now  employed  in  all  transliterations  of  Indian  words  ;  a  plan 
not  greatly  differing  from  that  adapted  and  uniformly  practised 
by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre. — Capt.  Forbes,  in  a  second  paper  "  On 
the  Connexion  of  the  Mons  of  Peyu  with  the  Koles  of  Central 
India,"  showed  that  the  Mons  have  been  but  too  little  studied, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are,  really,  the 
oldest  population  now  existing  in  that  peninsula,  and  further 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Tibeto-Uurman  family.  The 
two  scholars  who  have  chiefly  investigated  their  History  are 
Dr.  Mason  and  Sir  Arthur  Phayre. — Dr.  Haupt,  in  a  re- 
markable paper  "On  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Semitic  Languages,"  points  out  that  Assyrian  is  in  truth  tho 
Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  family  of  speech  (as,  indeed,  Dr. 
Hincks  and  Mr.  Sayce  have  already  clearly  recognized),  and 
that  this  fact  goes  iar  to  prove  that  Assyrian  is  really  the 
oldest  Semitic  language  of  which  we  know  auything. — M. 
Sftuvaire,  "On  Arab  Metrology,"  translates  a  MS.  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  containing  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Balance,"  which  gives  the  various  values  of  the  measures  of 
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weight  nsed  in  Muslim  coiiDtries  and  the  method  used  for 
converting  weights,  expressed  in  the  terms  of  oue  place,  into 
those  of  another.— Mr.  T.  \V.  Kingamill,  the  President  of 
the  North  China  Asiatic  Society,  "  On  the  Migrations  of  the 
White  Huns,"  traced  the  curious  history  of  the  wandering 
.  of  the  Yueti  (the  Ephthalitte  of  the  Greek  and  the  Haiatlialah 
of  tlie  Arab  writers),  who,  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  over- 
ran and  destroyed  the  Gncco-Indiau  kingdom  of  Bactriana; 
at' the  same  time  suggesting,  on  philological  grounda,  the 
word  Vidal  or  Viddhal,  as  the  old  Chinese  name,  G-necizod  by 
Ppooopius  into  EphthaHtaa, 

Asiatic  Societies. — Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — The  Joornal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  contains  many  interesting 
articles,  of  which  we  may  specify  (in  vol.  xlv.  pt,  3)  Mr.  V.  A. 
Smith's  "Popular  Songs  of  the  Hamirpur  District  in  Bundel- 
khund,"  in  a  local  form  of  Hindi  of  which  little  has,  st 
present,  been  published.  They  are  chiefly  Caste  songs,  and  are, 
naually,  only  sung  at  meetings  of  the  saAie  ooste. — A  paper 
by  Mr.  Oamegy,  of  much  research,  on  the  "  Bhars  of  Audli 
and  Banaraa,"  in  which  he  considers  that  Sanskrit-speak- 
ing races  were  dominant  in  Ajodbya  and  Andh  from  ths 
days  of  Ramchandra  and  the  B&m&yan  down  till  after  the 
commencement  of  our  era;  and,  further,  that  long  before 
the  Muhammadan  conquest,  the  distiDCtioDS  of  caste  had 
altogether  disappeared,  the  soil  of  N.E.  Audh  and  Banaraa 
being  occupied  by  a  single  Qod-negleeting  race,  whom  the 
natives  of  the  present  day,  fi>r  the  most  part  their  deecen- 
dants,  speak  of  with  the  utmost  disdain.  This  race,  be 
thinks,  were  the  Bhars. — There  are,  also,  good  papers,  by 
Mr.  F.  8.  Growse,  "  On  Sri  Swami  Hari  Das  of  Brindiban," 
with  lui  excellent  drawing  of  a  temple  recently  erected  there, 
and  dedicated  to  Krishna  under  his  title  of  Bih6ri  Ji ;— by 
Pramnath  Pandit,  M.A^  "On  the  Morals  of  Ealidasa";— 
and  by  Rajendralala  Mitra,  "  On  the  lUjasdya — an  Imperial 
assemblage  at  Dehli  three  thousand  years  ago." 
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In  vol.  xlvi.  pt.  1,  are  papers  by  Chandra  Sekhara  Banurji ; 
hy  G.  H.  Damaiit,  Esq.  ;  by  G,  A.  Griersoii,  Esq.  ;  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  (now  Major- General)  S.  B.  MUea;  and 
by  0.  J.  Lyall,  Esq.  Chandra  Sekhara  Banurji,  "On  the 
Kaimur  Range,"  has  given  a  pleasant  and  welt-written 
account  of  a.  mountain  range  little  visited  (though,  owing  to 
rthe  Great  Indian  Railway,  accessible  enough),  on  the  Eastero 
'*pura  of  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  now  occupied  by  a  population 
who  are  remarkably  peaceable  in  their  dispositions. — Mr.  G. 
Daniant's  note,  "On  the  old  Manipuri  Character,"  is  of  value 
as  showing  how  recently  letters  have  been  introduced  into  that 
district.  The  alphabet,  which  is  very  ill  adapted  for  the 
language,  Mr.  Damant  considers  to  he  a  form  of  Uevanagari, 
probably  brought  into  the  country  by  some  wandering  Sany&si 
about  1700  A.D.  The  literature  of  Manipur  is  very  restricted 
—indeed,  Mr.  Uaniant  is  unable  to  enumerate  more  than  five 
MSS.,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  people  can  read  the  older 
writings,  and  the  original  characters  are  now  nearly  super- 
seded by  Bengali.  The  Manipuris  themselves  are,  probably, 
a  conglomeration  of  several,  ori^'inally  distinct,  tribes. — Mr. 
Grierson's  paper,  "  Are  Kalidasa's  heroes  Monogamists  I"  is 
a  reply  to  one  by  Pramn&th  Pandit,  General  Miles's  "  Route 
itween  $oh4r  and  El  Bereymi"  Is  a  clear  narrative  of  a 
'eek'e  journeying  through  a  portion  of  Arabia  little  known 
and  rarely  traversed,  and  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  geographical  knowledge. — In  pt.  2  are  valuable  papera 
by  B.  B.  Shaw  "On  the  Signi  (Ghalchah)  Dialect";  by  G. 
S.  Leonard  "On  the  Mythic  History  of  the  God  Virfij"; 
and,  "On  further  Proofe  of  the  Polygamy  of  Kalidasa's 
Heroes  " ;  by  P.  Whalley  on  "  Metrical  Translations  from  the 
Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam";  and,  by  Oour  Das  Bysack 
"  On  KhaujaKhin  Garh,  in  the  District  of  Burdhwfin,  Bengal." 
In  pt.  3  are  papers  by  W.  King. "  On  a  Prehistoric  Monument 
with  Cruciform  Monoliths  near  Mung-pat,  in  the  Nizam's  do- 
luiniona " ;  by  G.  A.  Grieraou  "  On  the  Bangpur  Dialect "  ; 
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by  Vincent  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  ^'  On  the  Bhars  and  Early  In- 
habitants of  Bundelkhund '' ;  by  H.  Blochmann  *^0n  an 
unpublished  Ghazal  of  Hafiz "  ;  and  by  B.  B.  Shaw  ^*  On  a 
Grammar  of  the  Language  of  Eastern  Turkest&n.^ — ^Mr, 
Grierson*s  ^' Notes  on  the  Bangpur  Dialecf  is  a  yaloable 
contribution  to  a  portion  of  Indian  philology  which  requires 
far  more  study  than  it  has  hitherto  received — ^the  dialect  of 
Bangpur — itself  essentially  a  border-country — ^being  naturally 
very  much  mixed.  The  alphabet  is,  nominally,  Bengaii^ 
but  it  contains  some  sounds,  apparently  not  usual  in  that 
language ;  the  main  scheme  of  the  Bangpuri  conjugation,  how* 
ever,  is  founded  on  the  classical  Bengali.  Mr.  Grierson  then 
gives  some  curious  specimens  of  Bangpuri  folk-songs,  using, 
for  them,  the  Devanagari  alphabet  as  intelligible  to  a  larger 
number  of  readers. — Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  paper  "  On  the 
Bhars  of  Bundelkhund  "  will  be  of  much  interest  to  students 
of  Ethnology  ;  the  present  Bhars,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1872,  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  district  east  of 
Banaras.  Mr.  Smith  considers  them  a  Non-Aryan  race,  and 
congeners  with  the  Gonds,  Kols,  and  Bhils.  The  people  of  this 
district  are  mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  Hiouen  Thsang  in 
the  sixth  century  a.d. — In  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society 
for  January,  1877,  is  a  reprint  from  the  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Philolo<:;ical  Society  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Cust''s  paper  ''On  the 
Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India/' 

Bombay  Asiatic  Society. — Papers  have  been  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  this  Society,  vol,  xii.  No,  34,  by  Mr.  E. 
Eehatsek,  "  On  the  Contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians  and  Persians  from  the  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy  into  two  Kingdoms,  b,c.  975,  till  the  Entrance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  B.C.  333,  and  a  View  of 
Jewish  Civilization " :  and  "  On  the  B&w  and  Gaobarah 
Sephabuds  along  the  Southern  Caspian  Shores,"  In  his  first 
paper,  Mr.  Eehatsek  traced  the  connexion  of  the  Jews  with 
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the  nations  adjoining  them,  especially  with  the  Assyrians, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  compared  the  religious  systems  of  the 
AssjTians,  Medes  and  Persians  ;  the  Jewish  faith,  though 
by  degrees  it  became  Monotheistic,  he  held  to  have  been,  for  a 
long  period,  largely  mixed  with  Polytheism.  Its  purificatiou 
.  from  this  system  did  not  comnieuce  till  after  the  Bahylonish 
,  Captivity.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr.  Rehatsek  sketches  the 
history  of  several  small  princes  or  kings,  who  managed  to 
flubsist,  for  centuries  after  the  complete  establishment  of 
Islam,  partly  as  independent  rulers,  partly  as  rebels  against 
the  power  of  the  Khalifs,  in  the  mountain  districts  south  of 
the  Caspian,  in  Ghilan,  Mazanderan  and  Tabaristan.  This 
number  of  the  Journal  is,  especially,  valuable  for  the  many 
able  papers  it  contains  by  Messrs.  Telang.  Bhagvaulal  Indraji 
and  J.  F,  Fleet  on  Copper- Plate  Inscriptions,  etc.,  recently 
recovered,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place.  The 
Society  has  published  an  Extra  Number  giving  a  "  Detailed 
Keport  of  Dr.  Biihier's  Tour  in  search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in 
Kashmir,  etc.,  with  lists  of  those  lie  mot  with. 


North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society. — In  tlie  Journal 
,  of  this  Society,  No.  X.  New  Series,  are  several  excellent 
papers.  Thus  the  Archimandrite  Palladius  gives  one  on 
"  Elucidations  of  Marco  Polo's  Travels  drawn  from  Chinese 
Sources,"  especially  with  reference  to  Marco  Polo's  statement 
regarding  his  i-oute  from  Lobnor  to  Shangtu  in  the  northern 
pan  of  China.  Mr.  T.  W.  Kingsmill  contributes  "  Short 
Notes  for  the  Identification  of  the  Tueti  and  Kiang  Tribes  of 
Ancient  Chinese  History,"  and  Dr.  B re tachn eider  a  very  valu- 
able paper  entitled  "  Notices  of  the  Meditcval  Geography  of 
Central  and  Western  Asia,"  in  which  the  writer  has  carefully 
examined  the  Chinese  and  Mongol  writings,  and  compared 
them  with  the  observations  of  Western  authors  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  lu  the  Appendices  are,  a  list  of  the  Principal  Tea- 
Districts  in  China,  and  a  long  Report  from  the  "  Obeervatoire 
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M^teorologiqae  eb  Magnetique  des  Pires  de  la  GompagDie  de 
J^sus  ik  Zi-ka-wei,"  extending  from  Sept.  1874,  to  Dec.  1875. 
New  Series,  No.  XI.  contains  the  Address  of  the  President, 
T.  W.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  "  On  the  Border  Lands  of  (Jeology 
and  History,"  and  papers  by  H.  E.  Hobson  "  On  Fort  Ze- 
landia  and  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Formosa'"; — ^by  O.  ▼. 
MoUendorff,  "  On  the  Vertebrata  of  the  Province  of  Ghihli, 
with  Notes  on  Chinese  Zoological  Nomenclature  " ; — by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  "  On  the  Style  of  Epistolary  Compo- 
sition " ; — by  Dr.  Edkins,  "  On  Chinese  Names  for  Boats  and 
Boat-gear,  with  Remarks  on  the  Chinese  Use  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass"; — and  by  Mr.  0.  C.  Stent,  "  On  Chinese  Eunuchs." 
That  by  Dr.  Edkins  is  very  interesting,  as  he  seems  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  loadstone,  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  £laproth 
admitted  in  his  letter  to  Humboldt. 

China  Iteview. — In  the  China  Review  of  this  year  are  many 
valuable  articles,  among  which  may  be  noticed,  those  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers,  "  On  Chinese  Natural  Theology,"  "  On 
a  Chinese  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,"  *'0u  the  Rhymes  of 
the  Shi-king,"  and  "  On  Chinese  Etymology."  In  the  first 
of  these  Mr.  Chalmers  traces  out  the  Chinese  ideas  on 
Theology,  and  accepts,  generally,  the  matured  views  of  Prof. 
Legge.  In  the  second,  he  states  the  origin  of  this  MS.,  which 
proves  to  be  a  copy  of  one  in  the  British  Museum,  written 
by  Mr.  Morrison  and  a  native  Chinese  named  Yong  Sam-tak 
in  the  years  1804-6.  The  version  is  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
is,  therefore,  only  a  literary  curiosity.  Mr.  Chalmers's 
third  paper  "  The  Book  of  Poetry  of  the  Shi-king,''  will  be 
of  value  to  the  philologist  as  enabling  him  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  earliest  sounds  of  Chinese  words,  and  to  the 
historian,  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  antiquity  of  many  Chinese 
works.  In  his  fourth  paper  Mr.  Chalmers  points  out  the 
value  of  the  Shohicdn  composed  by  Hu-ShSn  a.d.  100,  and 
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1  reviews.Dr.  EdkiDs''s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese 
Characters. 

N.  N.  contributes  three  papers  "On  Chinese  Grammar," 
with  especial  reference  to  tlie  documentary  style, — that  is,  the 
modern  prose  of  China,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Peking 
I  Gazette,  the  only  really  indisenoue  periodical  published  in  the 
Empire,  These  will  be  found  vory  useful  to  atudente  com- 
mencing Chinese,  from  the  clearness  of  the  views  expressed  in 
I  them. 

Dr.    Edkins   prints  a  learned    paper    "On   the   Twenty- 
I  eight    Constellations";    and    Mr,    Kingsmill    one    entitled, 
'  Ethnological  Sketches  from  the  Dawn  of  History,"  in  which 
lie  shows  that  the  Tsina  or  Sores  are  first  recognizable  in  his- 
tory, as  extending  along  the  river  King  on  the  frontier  of  the 
present  provinces  of  Shensi  and  Kanauh.     Other   papers  of 
interest,  are — by  O.  F.  v.  Mollendorff,  "  Addenda  et  Corri- 
genda to  Dr.  Bretschneider's  pamphlet  inscribed  Archa;ological 
I  ftnd  Historical  Hesearches  on  Peking  and  its  Environs"; — 
I  by  Dr.  Eitel,  "  On  Chinese  Studies  and  Official  Interpretation 
I  in  the  Colony  of  Hong  Kong"; — by  C.  F.  Preston,  "On  the 
I  Constitutional  Law  of  the  Chinese  Empire  "  ; — by  C.  Alabaster, 
''  Law  of  Inheritance  (continued)  "  ; — by  A.  A.  Fanvel,  "  On 
I  the  Wild  Silkworms  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  "  ;— by  W. 
F.  Mayers,  "  Bibliography  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Collections 
'  of  Literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  great  Compendium 
of  Chinese  Literature,  lately  acquired  for  the  British  Museum  " ; 
—by  Dr.  Legge,  "Four  Lectures  on  Imperial  Confucianism, 
delivered  at  Oxford  in  the  Trinity  and  Michaelmas  Terms  of 
1877  "  ;— by  G.  M.  H.  PlayfaJr,  "  On  Chinese  Official  Titles  " ; 
—and  by  H.  Kopsch,  "  Geographical  Notes  on  the  Province 
of  Kiang-si." 

Mr.  Beat,  the  Professor  of  Chinese  in  University  College, 

London,  has  given  two  lectures  during  April,  1878,  "On  the 

I  Chinese  Version  of  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka."     In  the  first  of 

I  these,   he  named,    in  succession,   tlie   translators   who    had 
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taTdled  from  Ib£s  to  CliiBa»  and  the  vocks  tbej  bad  ren- 
dered into  the  Chinese  bngvige  daring  the  first  and  aeeond 
centiaiea  aj^  Ataming,  frmn  the  naadwr  (oiore  than  400)  of 
these  books,  hov  xealoiis  and  earnest  these  mJaskmarifw  moat 
hare  been,  at  the  same  tiaie  drawing  some  important  eonda- 
sions  from  the  dnraeter  of  the  books  thcmeelTea,  as  to  the 
derdopment,  at  that  date,  in  India  itsd^  from  the  PrimitiTe 
to  the  Sdiolastie  period  of  Boddhist  Histotj.     In  hia  aeoond 
lectore  Mr.  Beal  began  to  analjxe  the  Tersion  of  the  ^  Lotus 
of  the  Good  Law,**  as  known  in  China,  and  to  eompape  it  with 
the  Sanskrit  copy  from  whidi  M.  Bnrnonf  prepared  his  tnms- 
lation  ;  and  pointed  oat  the  light  the  Chinese  eopy  throws  on 
many  oboenre  phrases  of  the  originaL     He  commented,  also, 
on  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  the  book  itself^  and  showed 
this  to  be  a  metaphorical  one,  nsed  to  signify  the  infinite  and 
gnmeasorable  field  of  Creation  or  Cosmical   Phenomena  as 
conceiTed  by  the  later  schoob  of  Buddhist  literature. 

The  British  Mosenm  has  secored  a  work,  unique  in  the 
literature  of  the  worid,  the  Kin  Ting  koo  kin  tco  %hoo  UeiA 
ching^  or  Complete  Imperial  Compendiam  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Literature,  in  5020  volumes.  This  wonderful  col- 
lection was  compiled  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kanghe,  who 
reigned  from  1662  to  1722,  and  was  printed  from  moTeable 
types,  cast  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  A 
commission  was  occupied  for  forty  years  in  collecting  the 
materials  for  it,  and  the  printing  was  not  finished  till  1726. 
This  copy  belonged  to  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  men  of 
rank,  who  had  originally  received  it  as  a  gift  from  the 
reigning  Emperor  Yung-ching,  the  son  of  the  Eraperor  who 
devised,  and,  in  his  lifetime,  nearly  saw  the  completion  of, 
this  vast  work  of  printing. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, — The  Transactions  of  this  Society 
(vol.  V.  parts  1  and  2),  contains  papers  by  T.  R.  McClatchie  "  On 
Japanese  Heraldry  "  ; — by  B.  H.  Chamberlain  "  On  the  Use 
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of  Pillow  words  and  Plays  upon  Words  in  Japanese  Poetry  " ; 
— by  Busaell  Robertson,  Esq.,  "On  the  Caroline  Islands,"  a 
group  in  the  North  Pacific  rarely  visited ; — by  K.  Mitsukuri 
On  the  Early  Study  of  Dutch  iu  Japan."  The  second  part 
of  vol,  V.  is  entirely  occupied  with  "A  Summary  of  the 
Japanese  Penal  Codes,"  by  Joseph  H.  Longford,  Esq, 

Journal  Atiatiqw. — Tome  ix.  part  1,  is  wholly  occupied  by 
a  paper  byM,  BarbierdeMeyoard  (since  published  separately) 
called  "Traduction  Nouvelle  du  TraitiS  de  Ghazzali — intitul^e 
Le  Preservatif  de  I'Erreur,"  a  much  more  complete  work  than 
the  edition  of  Schmiilders  iu  1842.  In  part  2,  are,  a  continua- 
tion of  M,  de  Harlez's  papers  "Etudes  Avestiques :  2,  Des 
Controverses  relatives  au  Zend-Avesta"; — by  M.  Belin, 
"  Bibliographie  Ottomane,"  a  list  of  Turkisk  works  printed  at 
Constantinople  a.h,  1290-3,  a.d.  1876-7,  with  other  papers 
by  MM.  Berger,  Peer  and  Lenormant,  In  part  3,  M.  de 
Harlez  continues  his  researches  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  No.  3, 
Uid  there  are,  also,  papers  by  M.  Stanislas  Guyard,  "  Cn 

nd  Maitre  des  Assassins  au  temps  de  Saladin,"  in  which 
'be  has  thrown  new  light  on  an  important  period  of  Syrian 
history.  He  gives,  also,  the  text  and  translation  of  Abu 
Firaa,  a  MS,  presented  to  the  Biblioth^qne  Nationale  by  M. 
Catafago  ;  M.  Clennont-Ganneau  also  contributes  "Notes  sur 
la  Palestine,"  Tome  x.  part  1,  ia  wholly  occupied  by  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  drawn  up  with 
its  usual  fullness  of  reference  and  ability  by  M.  Benaa.  In 
part  2  are  papers — by  M,  Stanislas  Guyard,  "Note  sur  la 
Metrique  Arabe,"  with  additional  coufirmation  of  the  views 
held  by  him,  derived  from  other  Arabic  scholars; — by  M. 
CtermoDt-Gannean,  "  Sur  le  Diea  Satrape  et  lea  Pheniciena 
dans  le  Peloponnese  "■ — a  paper  (since  published  separately) 
fiill  of  research  andofarchn3ological  as  well  as  Oriental  interest; 
and  fay  MM.  Maspero  and  Bevillout  on  Egyptian  siibjeots. 

part  3,  is  a  paper  by  M.  Zoteuberg,  entituled  "Memoire 
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aur  la  Chronique  Byzantine  de  Jean,  Ev^qne  de  Nikiou,"  with 
essays  on  various  Inscriptions  by  MM.  Halev^  and  Gsaoeaa, 
wiiich  will  bo  found  under  "  Epigraphy." 

Ofnnan  Oriental  Societt/. — The  Journal  of  this  Society, 
vol.  xxxi.  part  1,  ia  as  usual  full  of  valuable  contributions  for 
the  languages  aiid  literature  of  tlie  East.  Of  these,  may  be 
specified,  papers  by  Dr.  A.  v.  Gutschmid  "  Agathangelos," 
a  curious  inquiry,  carefully  worked  out; — by  W.  Deecke, 
"On  tlie  Descent  of  the  Ancien  iemitic  Alphabet  from  the 
later   Assyrian  Cuneiform,"  a  iry  which  will  scarcely  be 

accepted  by  palffiographers ; — anc  by  Dr.  Jolly,  "  On  the 
Smriti  Texts  in  Dr,  Hang's  Collection  of  MS3," 

Parts  2  and  3  contain  papers  by  Dr.  Griinbaum,  "  On  the 
Comparative  Mythology  of  the  Hagada"; — by  Dr.  R. 
Schrfiter,  "  Letters  from  Jacob  of  Sarug  to  the  Hiniyarit« 
Christians "  ; — and  by  Dr.  Blau,  "  On  Karta  and  Kerta, 
occurring  in  Names  of  Places." 

In  Purt  4  are  papers  by  W.  Deecke,  "  On  the  Connexion 
between  the  Indian  and  the  South  Semitie  Alphabets";— 
by  E.  Haas,  "  On  Hippocrates  and  Indian  Medinval  Medi- 
cine," a  continuation  of  the  paper  noticed  in  our  last  Report 
"  On  the  Susmta  "  ; — by  E.  Meyer,  "  On  certain  S«nitjfi 
Gods,"  showing  the  connexion  between  the  Cuiaanite  Anat 
and  the  Assyrian  Anatu,  Anaitis,  and  Tanit; — and  by  Dr. 
Anfrecht,  "  A  List  of  Rajmahal  Words  "  preswved  at  Cam- 
bridge among  the  papers  of  Mr.  John  BenUej. 

ArciuBology. — Within  the  last  few  days  a  very  interesdo^ 
report  has  been  received  from  <?enend  Cunningham  dated 
Camp  Gooneer  on  the  Ganges,  February  2,  1878 — giving  a 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Archseological  Survey  nnder 
his  command  since  the  publication  of  his  fifth  volume  con- 
taining his  Report  on  the  Punjab  for  1872-3,  uid  oom- 
prehending  under  separate  heads  the  wwk  done  by  1 
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.nagara)  for  1875-6 : — vol.  xiii.  is  also  in  a  state 

.lion,  with  General  Cunningham's  Reports  on  the 

d  Oudh  for  1875-6  and  1876-7;  and  also  vol.  xiv. 

Ir.  Beglar's  Report  on  Bundelkhund,  Malwa  and  Raj- 

iii  for  1876-7.    We  may  add,  that,  from  a  letter  addressed 

he  Governor- General  in  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

/  India,  dated  Fort  William,  March  1,  1878,  it  may  be 

jithered  that  all  these  volumes  will  bo  ready  for  publication 

by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

General  Cunningham,  further,  states,  that,  in  addition  to 
these  general  accounts  of  his  annual  Archaeological  tours,  he 
proposes  to  publish  separately  from  time  to  time  such  subjects 
as  can  be  only  partially  treated  on,  in  the  yearly  reports :  and 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  by  him  under  the  following 
six  headings:  1.  Indian  Inscriptions.  2.  Ancient  Indian 
Architecture.  3.  Early  Indian  Sculpture.  4.  Mediccval 
VOL.  x.^[new  series.]  c 
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sur  la  Ohroniqae  Byzantine  de  Jean,  Ev^ue  de  Nikiou,^  with 
essays  on  various  Inscriptions  by  MM.  Halevy  and  Ghumeiii, 
which  will  be  found  under  "  Epigraphy .•* 

German  Oriental  Society. — The  Journal  of  this  Sodetj, 
vol.  xxxi.  part  1,  is  as  usual  full  of  valuable  contributions  for 
the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East.  Of  these,  may  be 
specified,  papers  by  Dr.  A.  v.  Gutschmid  •*  AgaUiangelos,* 
a  curious  inquiry,  carefully  worked  out;— by  W.  Deeeke, 
*^  On  the  Descent  of  the  Ancient  Semitic  Alphabet  from  the 
later  Assyrian  Cuneiform,"  a  theory  which  will  scarcely  be 
accepted  by  palseographers ; — and  by  Dr.  Jolly,  **  On  the 
Smriti  Texts  in  Dr.  Haug's  Collection  of  MSS."" 

Parts  2  and  3  contain  papers  by  Dr.  Granbaum,  ^*  On  the 
Comparative  Mythology  of  the  Hagada  "** ; — by  Dr.  B. 
Schroter,  "Letters  from  Jacob  of  Sarug  to  the  Himyvite 
Christians "  ; — and  by  Dr.  Blau,  "  On  Karta  and  KerU^ 
occurring  in  Names  of  Places.'' 

In  Part  4  are  papers  by  W.  Deecke,  "  On  the  Connexion 
between  the  Indian  and  the  South  Semitic  Alphabets'*;-* 
by  E.  Haas,  "  On  Hippocrates  and  Indian  MediaBval  Medi- 
cine," a  continuation  of  the  paper  noticed  in  our  last  Report 
"On  the  Susruta";— by  E.  Meyer,  "On  certain  Semitic 
Gods,"  showing  the  connexion  between  the  Canaanite  AiMit 
and  the  Assyrian  Anatu,  Anaitis,  and  Tanit  ; — and  by  Dr. 
Aufrecht,  "A  List  of  Rajmahal  Words  "  preserved  at  Cam- 
bridge among  the  papers  of  Mr.  John  Bentley. 

Archeology, — Within  the  last  few  days  a  very  interesting 
report  has  been  received  from  General  Cunningham  dat«l 
Camp  Gooneer  on  the  Ganges,  February  2,  1878 — ciyincj  s 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Snrvey  under 
his  command  since  the  publication  of  his  fifth  volume  cob- 
taining  his  Report  on  the  Punjab  for  1872--3,  and  coffl- 
prehending  under  separate  heads  the  work  done  by  himse^ 
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Mr.  Beglar,  and  Mr,  Carlleylo  from  tliat  period  to  the 
end  of  1877.  A  brief  outline  only  of  it  can  be  givon  here. 
With  reference  to  his  publications,  General  Cunningham 
states  that  vol.  vi.  is  now  ready — containing  24  plates  and 
ilr.  Carlleyle'a  Report  on  Bajputana  for  the  seasons  1871-2, 
and  1872-3: — that  vol,  vii.  has  been  already  submitted  to 
Government,  with  Mr.  Beglar's  Eeport  on  Buodelkhund  for 
1871-2,  and  on  the  Central  Provinces  for  1873-4  :— that 
vol.  viii.  has,  also,  been  submitted  to  Government,  with  Mr. 
Beglar's  Report  on  the  Bengal  Provinces  for  1872-3 ; — that  of 
vol.  ix.  the  text  ia  ready,  and  the  plates  nearly  so,  with  Mr. 
Carlieylo's  Report  on  the  Doab,  Rohilcund  and  Bhuila  Tal 
(the  ancient  Kapilavastu),  for  1873-4  and  1874-5  : — tliat 
vol,  X.  is  in  preparation  and  the  plates  mostly  ready,  with 
General  Cunningham's  Report  on  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Malwa  for  1873^,  1874-5,  and  1876-7:— that  of  vol,  xi.  a 
portion  has  been  written,  with  Dlr.  Beglars  Report  on  the 
S.  E.  Provinces  for  l?74-5  and  1875-6  :— and  so,  also,  with 
vol.  sii.  containing  Mr.  Carlleyle's  Report  on  Kasia  (the 
ancient  Kasinagara)  for  1875-6: — vol.  siii.  is  also  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  with  General  Cunningham's  Reports  on  the 
Doab  and  Oudh  for  1875-6  and  1876-7;  and  also  vol.  xiv. 
with  Mr.  Beglar's  Report  on  Bundelkhund,  Malwa  and  Raj- 
putana  for  1876-7.  We  may  add,  that,  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  dated  Fort  William,  March  1,  1878,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  all  these  volumes  will  be  ready  for  publication 
by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

General  Cunningham,  further,  states,  that,  in  addition  to 
these  general  accounts  of  his  annual  Archawlogical  tours,  he 
proposes  to  publish  separately  from  time  to  time  such  subjects 
as  can  be  only  partially  treated  on,  in  the  yearly  reports :  and 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  by  him  under  the  following 
six  headings:  1.  Indian  Inscriptions.  S.  Ancient  Indian 
Architecture.      3.  Early    Indiaa    Sculpture,      4,   Mediaeval 
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Indian  Architectural  Ornament.     5.  MediBeval  Indian  Archi- 
tecture.    6.   Muhammadan  Architecture. 

The  firat  volume  of  the  "  Corpus  Inscriptionnni  Indicarum  " 
with  the  "  InscriptiouB  of  Asoka"  has  just  arrived  from 
Calcutta.  It  contains  thirty  plates  in  4to.  and  141  pages  of 
text.  General  Cunningham  adds  that  two  more  are  to  follow, 
the  second  to  comprehend  the  Inacriptioua  of  the  Indo- 
Scythians,  of  which  all  the  plates  are  ready :  and  the  third 
to  contain  the  Gupta  Inscriptions,  of  which  about  SO  platea 
have  been  already  reduced.  For  the  secmd  and  third  subjects 
a  large  mass  of  matenals  have  been  accumulated,  as  is,  abo, 
the  case  with  ih&  fifth  and  iixlh — while  the  fourth  has  been  so 
far  advanced,  that  a  volume  of  Indian  Mosaics  illustrated  by 
coloured  plates  has  already  been  aubmitted  to  Government. 
A  second  volume,  with  about  SO  to  25  plates  of  Indian  trellis 
work  from  the  simple  chequers  of  the  old  temples  to  the 
elaborate  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  marble  screen  of  the 
Tajmahal,  is,  also,  nearly  ready. 

In  conclusion,  General  Cunningham  mentions  that,  at  the 
present  time,  abont  two-thirds  of  the  whole  extent  of  Northeni 
India  from  the  Indus  to  the  month  of  the  Ganges  have  been 
surveyed ;  while  many  of  the  places  already  visited  will,  in 
all  probability,  yield  fresh  discoveries  when  excavated.  "  I 
am  myself,^  he  states,  "  now  engaged  in  exploring  Soatheni 
Ondh ;  while  my  assistant  Mr.  Carlleyle  U  at  Lanriya,  to  the 
north  of  Beltif^,  excavating  the  great  monnds  near  Asoka'e 
pillar,  and  my  assistant  Mr.  Beglar  is  exploring  E^astero 
Magadha,  whence  he  will  proceed,  through  Southern  Tiriiat, 
into  Kdch  Bih&r." 

General  Cunningham  further  hopes  that  the  det»la  of  the 
great  Stiipa  of  Bharhnt,  originally  discovered  by  him  in  the 
end  of  November,  1873,  and,  since,  fully  excavated  by  Mr. 
Beglar,  the  discoverer  of  the  valuable  Frasen&jit  Pillar,  eto., 
will  sooD  be  published,  as  the  plates  are  now  ready.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  wbole  of  the  valuable 
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:ulptarea  from  Bharhut,  having  been  preaeuted  to  Government 
ly  the  R&J3  of  Nagod.  in  whose  territory  it  stands,  are  now 
lAafe  in  Caloutta.  The  Inscriptions  on  the  Railing  of  the 
.Bliarlmt  Stupa  are  of  the  same  character  aa  thoae  of  the 
great  Sanchi  Stupa  near  Bhilsa,  but  of  higher  interest ;  for, 
^besides  the  names  and  occupations  of  donors,  etc.,  common  to 
ith  places,  there  are,  at  Bharhut,  many  inscriptions  serving 
labels  or  titles  of  the  actual  sculptured  scenes  over 
which  they  are  placed,  as  "Bhagavato  SSka  Munino  Bodhi, 
"the  Boddhi  Tree  of  Buddha  Sakya  Muni."  The  special  value 
of  these  short  labels  is  that  they  enable  us  to  identify  the 
varioas  scenes  over  which  they  are  placed. 

We  may,  further,  record  the  pablicatton  of  the  "  Arch»o- 
ijogical  Survey  of  Western  India,  No.  6,"  which  has  been 
chiefly  executed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  under  the  superintendence  of 
JJr.  Burgess.  In  this  paper,  are  "  Notes "  of  some  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  "  Talukas  of  Pirner,  Sungamner,  Ankole 
and  Kopargaum,"  with  revised  Vnts  of  remains  in  the  Ahmad- 
nagar,  Nasik,  Puna,  Thana,  and  Kaladgi  Zillas.  Mr.  Sinclair 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  "  Brahmanical  and  Jaina 
Cave  Temples"  at  Harichandragarh  Hill  Fori,  Wadhgaum 
Dary4,  and  Dhok^swara.  Of  these,  the  first  would  seem  to 
ibe  the  most  important.  Mr.  Sinclair  considers  it  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  a,d.  The  funereal  monuments 
show  a  nearly  unbroken  succession  from  an  unknown  but  early 
period  to  the  present  day.  Occasionally,  monolithic  square 
pillars  are  met  with.  There  are,  also,  some  monuments  re- 
sembling Kist-raens.  Mr.  Sinclair,  also,  gives  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  number  of  small  temples  at  Parner,  Easbi,  Ankole, 
Kopargaum,  Kumbhari,  and  other  places ;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Propert  fiirnisbea  an  account  of  the  various  antiquities  and 
architectural  remains  in  eleven  Talukas  in  the  Province  of 
Khandesh,  many  of  which  it  would  seem,  from  his  description, 
are  well  worthy  of  further  study. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Bui^eas's  Report  of  the  Survey  of 
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WMtcnt  EMU'  is,  ibo.  In  iypo,  and  WmiU'  html  IMW  flA>i- 
Unhad  be<^din,lnit  for  wms  dslqrifi  nviimg'dw  «ntt««t 
^  iDucr^iiimi  ad  of  thor  tnaHti&am,  iAait  ^bm  lAM 
nndmnkoi  lif  Dr.  B&hl«r.  It  wUl  eimtala  teetnarit  «r  «ii 
OftTw  ef  DhanMiBh*,  Kanm,  i&d«tlMrjriM)MW  ^  AUnA 
TsRitoiijr.  liitberto  almost  ntfn^niikimrn  ttf  AnhiMli^ 
Trilhiflill  liiwiiriiitlnn  nmiiinnal  rtiinifniliii.  irliliti.  Ilinijj^  ' 
iMttar  lEBewn,  Ittve  nerer'yvt  bate  eonfplattly  daiwribiid. 

iti.  BM9g««  (Ud  not  Tstnm  to  U^  Ittt  mmoo;  Miff 
engaged  on  a  gmmal  wc^  cm  die'  **Bo<A:-«nt  Toiqlitf  of 
WMtorn  India,"  wbidi,  aa  mentioned  in  tha  B^ott  fi^  JlKff, 
p.  xxxi,  lie  nnderUx^  in  oonjnnetioD  irilh  Hr.  FargMM^ 
Thia  iroik  is  Vdl  advaneed,  and  iriU.  H'  it  a^Mt«d,  b*  . 
pnUisbed  Mbre  onr  next  "Amdremrf  Meetfng.**— ginihar  * 
Eoaear^  in  0(^1<rti,  hm  been^  d^jrad  bj'  tba  nlilMl|ir 
death  cf  Dr.  Ooidaohmidt,  bat  will,  w  hof^  b^  again,  aiMNi 
reriTed,  aa,  bj  Uie  but  mail,  we  laam,  tbat-bia  nooeaaor.  Hi, 
MKUct,  bad  readied  Aden  on  bis  way  to  Colombo. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  Mr.  King 
describes  some  remarkable  Megalithic  Monuments,  lying  a 
few  miles  from  the  GhxlaTery,  on  the  road  to  Henamoouda, 
one  peculiarity  of  which  is  the  presence  of  some  stone  croeeea, 
apparently  unique  among  the  burial-places  of  the  South  of 
India.  The  tombs  are  all  built  of  worked  stones,  and  famisbed 
with  coffin- like  cavities,  in  the  place  of  the  more  usual  ams  or 
earthenware  chatties  ;  they  consist,  generally,  of  four  upright 
tooled  slabs  placed  rectangularly,  covered  by  another  flat  slab, 
the  whole  being  generally  encircled  by  a  ring  of  rudely  dreesed 
oblong  stones,  meeting  together  at  their  ends.  They  are 
probably  monuments  of  some  Kolarian  fomily, 

Indian  Antiquary. — In  the  Indian  Antiquary  are  many 
papers  bearing  on  recent  researches  into  the  Antiquiliea, 
Architectural  or  Linguistic,  of  Ancient  or  Mediaeval  India,  to 
the  former  of  which  we  may  briefly  call  attention  here. 
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Thus  Sir  Walter  Elliot  supplies  a  notice  of  a  remarkable 
hypffitliral  Temple,  in  the  Hill  Tracts  of  Orissa,  from  notes 
BUpplied  to  him  some  jeara  since  by  Colonel  (now  Sir  John) 
Campbell,  K.C.S.I.,  which  would  aeem  to  be  well  worthy 
farther  investigation. 

Mr.  Walhouse  contributes  three  papers:  the  first,  "On  a 
Gold  Treasure -Trove  in  Madras  ;  "  the  second,  "  On  Chivalry 
in  Lower  India ;  "  the  third, "  On  Some  Hindu  Snake  Notions." 
In  his  first  paper,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
"  find  "  of  gold  coins,  on  the  site  of  the  once  famous  port  of 
Kail  in  Tinnevelly.  Unfortunately  nearly  the  whole  were 
melted  down,  and,  of  the  thirty  that  were  preserved,  all 
were  Muhnmmadan,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  Johanna  of 
Naples  A.D.  1343-83,  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  hoard  was 
collected  not  long  after  this  last  date,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  long- con  tinned  traffic  between  Venice  and  the 
East,  for,  "  at  this  city,"  says  Marco  Polo,  "  touch  all  ships 
that  come  from  the  West,  from  Hormos,  Aden,  and  Arabia." 
The  discovery  otSoman  Gold  Coins  on  the  Southern  Coast  of 
Hindostan  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

In  his  paper  "On  sooie  Hiudu  Snake  Notions,"  Mr. 
Walhouse  gives  some  details  relative  to  Hindu  ideas  on  this 
subject — noticing,  also,  some  of  their  sepulchral  customs,  ex- 
isting or  prehistoric. — Mr.  A.  C.  Burnell  contributes  a  paper  on 
the  inquiry, "  Where  was  the  Southern  Charitrapura  mentioned 
by  Hiwen  Tsang  ?  "  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
place  must  be  identiGed  with  K&veripattanam,  a  once  cele- 
brated harbour  at  the  month  of  the   K4veri  noticed  in  the 

lond  century  A.D.  by  Ptolemy  as  Ctutberit  emporium. — Bishop 
Caldwell  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  some  "  Sepulchral  Urns  in 
Southern  India,"  many  of  which,  especially  those  found  at 
Korkei,  are  of  a  very  unusual  size.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  the   bodies   were  forced  into  them,  as  "the   moutli  is 

lerally  so  narrow  that  it  would  admit  only  the  skull."   Who 

e  people  were  so  buried  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  that 


flx>m  tik6  aMDniiee  «f  tilieir  pottery,  and,  aliOb  ftom  ite  oeei^ 
0ionaloeetiit«iida,iiitli68ejai«,ofiiiipbm^  Sihop 

CUdwell  stitat  tliat  they  aare  fimiid  mi  both  lidei  of  tto 
Southern  Ohits,  and* a  anbeeqaent  wrttor,  HJELH.  Bantti 
Tai^iiia  of  Tifafaoeore,  adds  that  great  quantittea  of  taaea  aini* 
lariy  employed  ate  found  m  the  neig^ibonihood  of  Ooimbaloit. 
These  aie,  however,  generally  ineloaed  wiChfai  a  toMliife  atoM 
eheet ;  miA  ajpear  and  arrow-heads  are  often  fonndln  them.*^ 
.  The  Beir.  Thomas  Ffoolkea  and  Major  X.  W«  Watson  don* 
tribute  papere  ''  On  Fah  Hian's  Kingdom  of  ^b»lhkAixm,'^ 
and  ''  On  Anandapura  fai  Saurashtra,''  lespeetiTdy  }  aod  Od; 
Yule  eumfaies  the  origin  of  the  title  ^^CHbunpa,^  wbSA  has 
been  long  i^^edto  a  portion  df  the  r^on  we  eall  Oiiehia 
Ohina.  Oobnel  Tule  thinks  there  is  good  reason  to  Mfove 
that  both* the  Zaba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Oanf  or  l^saitf 
of  the  early  Arab  marinersi  represent  the  same  diBtriiel.«—Mt; 
Bnmdl  has  published  in  the  **  Aoademy*'  a  memoir  <m  the 
Oreat  Temple  of  SiTa  at  Tanjore,  which  he  considers  the 
oldest  stracture  of  the  kind  in  the  South  of  India,  with 
the  exception  of  some  caves  and  monoliths  at  the  *^  Seven 
Pagodas/'  It  has,  however,  several  modem  additions.  Most 
of  the  Inscriptions  on  it  belong  to  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.  and  record  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  kind — land,  produce,  gold  in  large  quantities, 
silver  (hardly  mentioned),  and  copper,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
utensils.  Many  historical  &cts  are  recorded;  also,  as  the 
conquest  of  Bengal  by  a  £oIa  (or  Tanjore)  king  in  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.,  as,  also,  that  of  Ceylon.  Much  geographical  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  these  inscriptions;  and  a 
flood  of  light  is  thrown  by  them  on  the  social  state  of  the 
people  of  this  part  of  India,  and,  especially,  on  the  history 
of  the  village  communities  and  of  their  constitution.  Mr. 
Bumell  adds,  *^  I  have  taught  a  Tamil  man,  who  is  a  good 
scholar  so  fiir  as  his  own  language  is  concerned,  to  read  the 
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cbaraclers  of  these  Inscriptions,  and  he  bos  already  tranecribed 
most  in  modern  Tamil  letters,  I  shall  get  them  printed 
when  done,  and,  though  a  critical  edition  will  atill  be  necessary, 
this  transcript  may  help  students  meanwhile." 

In  the  "Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xh'i. 
part  1,  is  a  paper  by  H.  Rivett  Carnac,  C.S.,  entitled  "Eough 
Notes  on  some  Ancient  Scu1pturin<;s  on  llncks  iu  Kum&on, 
similar  to  those  found  on  Monoliths  and  Rocks  in  Europe," 
with  six  plates.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Carnac  points  out  the 
resemblance  between  these  old  Indian  markJugB.  and  those 
published  in  1867  by  Sir  James  Simpson  in  hia  "Archaic 
Sculpturings."  They  are  chiefly  found  on  a  rock  called 
Chandeshwar.  Mr.  Carnac  noticed  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Mahadeo  close  by,  that  many  of  its  shrines  have  also  a 
resemblance  to  these  rock  markings.  They  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  a  rough  pedestal  formed  of  loose  stones  and 
sarmounted  by  a  Mahadeo  and  Yoni. 

The  StatUtioal  Sunxy  of  India  has  proceeded  steadily  during 
the  last  year.  Of  the  234  Districts  of  India,  with  their 
population  of  more  than  200  millions  of  souls,  the  whole 
have  now  been  surveyed,  and  the  statistical  accounts  for  nearly 
190  of  them  have  been  compiled  and  printed.  These  accounts 
make  77  volumes,  with  an  aggregate  of  25,000  closely  printed 
pages.  The  whole  series  remains,  as  before,  under  Dr.  W.  W_ 
Hunter,  LL.D.,  the  Director  General  of  Statistics.  The 
Statistical  Account  of  Bengal — commencing  with  the  Par- 
ganas  and  Sundarbans,  and  ending  with  the  Fisheries  and 
Botany  of  Bengal  and  General  Index,  making  in  all  twenty 
volumes — was  published  last  autumn.  The  volumes  for  Assam 
will  he  published  shortly.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Hunter 
is  now  revising  the  whole  Survey,  and  condensing  its  volumi- 
nous records  into  a  compendious  alphabetical  form,  to  be  called 
"The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India"  :— this  will  require  about 
four  roluoies.     It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  uniform  system  for 
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the  tnos1it«iation  of  loduu)  name*,  long  *iDce  xppUed  bj  tbia 
Soctetjr,  and,  officiallj,  iotrodueed  iiif>  India  hj  Dr.  HnnUr 
for  ihia  parpoee,  wil!  be  Mcadilr  adhered  to.  Tbe  Goreninieiit 
of  ladiA  has  aathoritatirelj  secepted  it,  but  some  of  Uw  local 
GuTemmeatA  Mill  hi\  to  gire  effect  to  it ;  jet  any  laxity  is 
this  nutter  will  greatlr  impair  tbe  Tsiae  <tf  aa  alphabetical 
WDik  intendad  lor  ^eDeral  rrieraK& 

Very  good  wmk  has  been  done  during  tlie  laat  year— in 
Gontiinistioii,  H  is  tme,  of  that  of  former  years,  in  tbe  Reports, 
from  erery  local  centre,  aai  on  almost  erery  mbjed,  which 
have  b«eo  isaned  by  the  Sapreme  Government  or  from  tbe 
separate  Pre«idonciee  in  India.  In  these  can  be  readily 
discerned  how  fally  the  Govemnieot  of  this  Imperial  Depen- 
dency ia  preparod  to  carry  oat  efficiently  the  dntiea  entrusted 
to  them.  Tbe  Beporta,  thoa  fnmished  from  year  to  year, 
exhibit  better  than  anything  else  could,  tbe  material  progress 
of  India  nndcr  her  new  masters;  while  many  of  the  individual 
monographs,  snch  as  those  of  Mr.  Morris,  &Ir.  M.  G.  Baa- 
gade,  etc.,  ars  worthy  of  separate  pemaal  and  atady.  In 
special  science,  India  has  well  nmntained  her  place:  no 
student  of  physical  science  can  find  better  woi^  anywhere 
than  what  Colonel  Thnillier  has  done  for  Indian  Topography 
— and  other  men  of  the  highest  scientific  acquirements 
for  the  Qeological  Survey,  the  Palieontologia  Indica,  the 
Natural  History  of  every  part,  together  with  the  Cmsus  of  all 
tbe  Districts  over  which  English  influence  prevails ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Forest  Administration  of  British 
lodia ;  the  General  Beports  on  Trade ;  and,  above  all,  of  the 
ample  detuls  fnmished  from  nearly  every  Province,  of  the 
Progress  of  Poblio  Instruction,  with  the  lists  of  the  works 
printed  in  each  place. 

Oetttral  Progreu  of  Oriental  Sludiet. — Aryan  Laagvagn  of 
India. — Samhrit, — In  the  field  of  Sanskrit  Studies,  there  haa 
been  no  filing  off,  m  compared  with  Ust  year,  though  so  muoh 
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atteotiou  has  not  been  paid  to  the  special  class  of  Vedic 
Literature  as  during  1876-7,  One  of  the  most  important 
works  published  is  "  A  Priictical  English-Sanskrit  Dictionary," 
by  Anundoram  Borooah,  B.A,,  Calcutta,  which,  considering 
tho  great  difficulties  of  his  task,  hjis  been  well  execuled,  though 
his  book  would  hare  been  of  greater  value  had  he  given  more 
fully  the  references,  etc.,  he  must  have  brought  togetlier  when 
compihng  his  Dictionary.  To  Mr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall  we  owe 
a  valuable  Index  to  the  "Vishnu  PurSna,"  included  in  the 
second  half  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wiiaon.  Drs,  Boehtlingk  and  BurnoU  have  continued 
their  valuable  labours  in  tlie  cause  of  Sauskrit  scholarship,  the 
former  by  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Sanskrit 
Chrestomathia,  which  is,  indeed,  almost  a  new  work :  the 
latter,  bj  printing  the  Samhito-panishad  Brahmana,  and  the 
Jaiminiya  text  of  the  Arsheya  Brahmana  (Mangalore,  1877). 
There  remains  now  but  one  mora  work  of  this  class  to  print ; 
and,  this  done,  we  shall  then  have  accessible  all  the  Brah- 
manas  of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  object  of  the  Pratisakhya, 
also  discovered  by  Dr.  Buniell,  is  to  show  that  the  Samhita 
test  really  rests  on  the  Pada  text.  The  Pr&tis&khya  consists 
of  about  280  sutras  with  a  Commentary,  and  is  attributed  to 
SAkat&yana.  Dr.  Boethlingk,  also,  announces  a  new  Sanskrit 
Dictionary  framed  on  his  larger  one,  with  all  the  words  in  the 
former  but  without  the  references.  References  will,  however, 
he  states,  be  added  in  the  case  of  new  words. 

Ram  daa  Sen,  whose  valuable  work  (Aitikasikarahasya, 
Historical  Essays)  was  noticed  in  last  year's  Report,  has  issued, 
in  conjunction  with  Ved^ntesviLgisa,  "  Sn  Kfilivara  Sarman," 
a  new  edition  of  Hcmachandra's  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  of 
which  there  have  been  two  earlier  editions,  one  at  Calcutta  in 
1807,  and  the  other  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1847.  In  the  preface. 
Ram  Das  Sen  gives  some  curious  extracts  from  Tangaudtha 
and  other  Jain  writers,  who  state  that  Hemachandra  lived 
under  Kutn&rapala,  and  dedicated  bis  Dictionary  to  him.     It 
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woald  seem,  also,  that  soother  Dietionarj,  alao  eontainiiig 
boDtoDjmes,  ia  dae  to  him.  The  TedAnha-Yatna,  or  attempt 
to  interpret  the  Vedas  (now  known  to  be  the  work  of  Shankar 
Pnndit),  notieed  last  Tear,  haa  been  eontinued,  and  is  inter- 
nting  as  showing  how  mncb  tbia  special  study  baa  advanced 
siDGe  the  days  of  Ilaminohiui  Boy. 

Dr.  TJdoy  Cband  Dntt  haa  published  a  coriooa  work  entitled 
"Tbe  Materia  Medica  of  the  Hindua,"  Calcutta,  1877,  fol- 
lowing up,  saccessfully,  the  previons  labours  of  Dra,  Royle, 
Wiae,  M.  Moodeen  Sherif,  of  SladroE,  and  of  Dr.  Saccaram 
Aijun,  of  Bombay.  —  Dr.  King,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Calcutta,  had  added  to  it  a  valuable 
gloaaaiy  of  Indian  Flanta. 

In  the  BHilioiheca  Indua  Mr.  Blochmann  has  issued  two 
more  &9cicaU  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  Nos.  xx.  and  xxi. ;  and 
Maulaui  Abdur-rabim,  two  more  of  the  Akbar-Namah,  vol. 
ii.  parts  I,  2.  Of  Hem&dri's  Cbaturrar^  Chint&mani,  faac. 
X.  xi.  and  xii.  of  vol.  ii.  hare  been  published :  of  the  S4raa 
Veda  Ssnhit&  with  the  Commentary  of  S&yana  Ach&iya, 
Tol,  iv.  pta.  1,  3  ;  and  of  the  Oobiliya  Qiihya  Sdlra,  fiuo.  vii. 
Br.  BAjendral&la  Mitra  has  alao  brought  to  a  oonclusioD  fais 
edition  of  the  Aitareya  Xranyaka  of  the  Rig- Veda ;  at  the 
same  time  procuring,  during  his  tour  in  the  If.W.  Pronnees, 
a  complete  and  correct  copy  of  the  Nttia&ra  of  K&mandaki. 
In  the  Jwn-S&ha-Sangraba,  intended  aa  a  serial  publication, 
we  welcome  an  enterpriae  of  ooDsidend>le  merit ;  aa,  of  the 
Sacred  Literatare  of  the  Jainaa,  little  more  is  still  known  than 
what  Profs.  H.  H.  Wilson  and  Weber  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Stevenson  have  divulged.  Quite  recently,  some  yoonger 
scholars,  such  as  S.  Gioldachmidt,  R.  Pischel,  £.  MuUer  and 
H.  Jacob!,  have  entered  into  this  field  with  great  zeal ;  yet  of 
the  texts,  little  has  as  yet  appeared  in  print.  Mr.  John 
Muir  has  printed,  for  private  circulation,  a  third  aeries  of 
"  MisoellaneouB  Eztracta,  metrically  and  freely  tranalated  or 
pan^ihraeed  tma  die  Mab&bh&rata  " : — and  ProC  Oowell  hM 
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completed  the  JaiminSya-NyAya-Milla-VUlara  of  MadharA- 
ehArya,  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  for  which  a  commonce- 
ment  was  made  by  the  late  T.  GoMatiicker.  Infer  alia  we 
may  mention  that  Dr.  Rajendralala  Mitra,  w)io  has  recently 
publiehed  an  Introduction  to  thft  "  Lalita  Viatara,"  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Acadeniie  des  Inscriptions,  ninety-three  Sanakril 
MSS.,  and  that  chairs  for  Sanskrit  have  been  founded  at 
nioilrid  and  Lisbon.  At  the  former  city,  M.  Rivero  has  been 
appointed  Professor  ;  at  the  latter,  M.  de  Vaaconcellos-Abreu, 
the  author  of  a  work  "  Sobre  originaria  de  gente  Ariea,'''  the 
first  publication  in  Portugal  of  anything  Sanskritical,  At 
Paris,  also,  M.  Bergaigne  has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Wad- 
dington  to  a  chair  of  Sanskrit:  M.  Georgian,  also,  a  pupil 
of  Prof.  Weber  at  Berlin,  has  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Bucharest,  and  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sanskrit 
there  in  November  last. 

By  an  extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Govemor-Oeneral 
in  Council,  dated  Feb.  9,  1878,  just  to  hand,  a  complete  view 
is  given  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  India,  in  each  of  the  Presi- 
dencies, respectively,  since  Nov.,  1868,  with  the  view  of  col- 
lecting Sanskrit  MSS.,  or,  at  all  events,  of  ascertaining  where 
they  are  at  present,  the  chief  officers  employed  for  this 
purpose  having  been,  in  Bengal,  Eajondralala  Mitra;  in 
Madras,  Dr.  Burnelt ;  and,  in  Bombay,  Dr.  Biihler.  In 
Bengal,  Rajendralala  Mitra  has,  already,  pubhshed  twelve  Re- 
ports on  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  atill  in  Bengal ;  while  the  results 
from  Bombay  have  been  equally  satisfactory.  In  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  too,  similar  good  work  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Griffiths,  of  Dehli,  who  has  printed  Part  I.  of  a  Catalogne  of 
those  obtained  by  him.  A  suggestion,  made  by  General 
Cunningham,  has  also  been  adopted,  and  the  MSS.  at  Jesalmir 
and  Bikanir  have  been  examined  by  either  Dr.  Billiler  or  Dr. 
Eielhom.  Subsequently,  this  search  has  been  extended,  chiefly 
by  Dr.  Biihler,  to  Gujarat,  Rajputana,  Lahore,  Dehli  and 
other  towns  of  Northern  and  Western  India. — In  the  case  of 
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Dr.  BurneU's  Catalogue  of  tW  Tanjore  MSS.,  mucb  delay  has 
been  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  types  for  eleven 
different  alphabets  ;  he  hopes,  however,  to  be  able  shortly  to 
issue  the  first  part  of  this  Catalogue.  In  Oudh,  Mr.  Neafield 
reports  on  the  progress  made,  bat  it  would  aeein  that  librariea 
of  importance  are  rare  in  this  part  of  ludia,  and  that  Sanskrit 
literature  is  fast  dying  out  there. — From  Rajpntana,  Dr. 
Biihler  reported  that  he  had  examined  the  Catalogue  of  Sans- 
krit MSS.,  about  1400  in  number,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  compiled  (with  the  exception  of  200) 
by  the  late  Hurish  Chunder  Shaahtri;  a  catalogue  be  con- 
aidered  would  serve  very  well  as  the  basis  for  a  future  publi- 
cation. The  Report  concludes  by  §tatiug  that  "  tho  general 
results  obtained  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India, 
such  aa  warrant  the  prosecution  of  the  aearob."  ^_ 

As  separate  worka  may  bo  mentioned  :  ^| 

Hililebraud. — Varuna  und  Mitra.  Eiue  Beilage  zur  Ex9^ 
geais  des  Veda,     Broslnu,  1877. 

Lindner,  B. — Alt-Indiecbe  Nominal  Bildung,  naoh  deo 
Saiphit&a.     Jena,  1878. 

Anandoram  Borooah. — Maharira  Ch&rita  by  Bhavabhnti. 
1877. 

Naraya  Bal  Eriahna  Godbole. — ^sop's  Fables  translated 
into  Sanskrit  from  the  Mar&tfai.     Bombay,  1877. 

Weber,  A. — P&ncs  Danda  Gbattra  Probanda.  Mediesral 
Jain  Fairy  Tales. 

■  and  a  *'  Reply  to  Prof.  Pischel,"  in  Bezsenb. 

beitr.  z.  k.  d.  Indo-Germ.  Sprache. 

Harlez,  G.  de — Grammaire  pratique  de  la  langne  Sanscrite. 
Paris,  1878. 

with  an  appendix  noticing  "quelqaes  peenliarit^s 

de  la  Grammaire  Y^diqne." 

Jay&ditya.  — Kftsik&  Vfitti.  A  Commentary  on  P&t^ini's 
Grammatical  Aphorisms.     Edited  by  Pandit  Bala  ShastrL 

Kellner,  0.  —  Kurze  Elemeutar  grammatik  d«r  Suiakrit- 
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Spraoho.      Mit  vergleicliender  Bemcksichtigung  dea  Griech- 
ischen  und  LatelnischeD. 

Sahy^dri-Ehanda   of   the   Skanda  Fur&na,   edited   bj   J. 
Gerson  da  Cunlia.    The  text  only,  at  present.     Bombay,  1877. 
Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini. — Complete    Sanskrit   Dictionary 
I  in  Telugu  characters. 

Rajendralala  Mitra. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
I  MSS.  In  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  First 
I  Fart.  Grammar.     Calcutta,  1877. 

Avery,  Prof. — On  the  Formation  of  the  Present-Stems  of 
I  the  Sanskrit  Verb.     (Amer.  Or.  Soc.) 

Whitney,  Prof.  W,  D. — On  the  Comparative  Frequency  of 
I  Occurrence  of  the  Alphabetic  Elements  in  Sanskrit.     (Amer, 
Or.  Soc.) 

Haskell,  W. — On  the  Accent  of  Vocatives  in  the  Rig- Veda. 

(Amer.  Or.  Soc.) 

Lanman,  Prof.  C.  B. — A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Forma 

I  of  Declension  in  the  Rig-Veda.     (Amer.  Or,  Soc.) 

'       In  Prakrit  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  Goldschmidt,  entitled 

Prakritika,  in  the  D.  Morgl.  Ges.  xxxii.  1. — In  Pali,  may  be 

noticed,  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Jataka, 

together  with  a  commentary  on  it,  by  M,  FausboU,  and  that 

f  the  translation  of  the  same  work,  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  ia 

I  nearly  ready; — Feer,  L.,  lie  Bhikkuni  Sanyuttam,   groupe 

\  Ae  Sutra  sur  les  Bhixunis  (Religieuses),    Mem.  de  la   Soc. 

I  d'Etlinogr,,  Sect.  Or,,  1877 : — and  a  very  Important  work  on 

tPali  grammar  by  Wuakuduwe  S\ibhuti,  a  learned  Buddhist 

teriest  of  Ceylon,  entitled  the  Nimam^U; — Major  Fryer,  of 

Qie  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  has  also  edited,  with  a  translation  and 

oiotes,  the  Vuttodaya  (Exposition  of  Metre)  by  Sangarakhita 

Thera; — Dr.  Oldenberg,  of  Berlin,  has  issued  a  proposal  to 

edit  the  Viniyapitakani ; — F.  Hu  has  published  the  Dhamma- 

ula;  and  Prof.  Beal  the  " Dhammapatla "  from  the  Chinese. 

Among  the  more  modem  languages  of  India,  we  may  note. 

1  Mittditatdni^  the  continued  progress  of  Mr.  Fallon's  uaeftil 
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Dictionary,  which  haa  now  reached  its  fourteenth  part; — the 
cornmen cement  of  a  Dicliooar^'  in  Hindustaui  and  French 
by  M,  F.  Deloncle ; — the  publication  by  Dr.  Leitner  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  Hiatory  of  Muharamedaniam  written  in 
Urdu  i  and  that  the  Quran  has  been  printed  in  Roman-Urdu, 
with  an  Introd.  by  the  Eev.  T.  P.  Huglies  (see  Ind.  Evang. 
Review).  In  Bengali,  the  Yaliba  Vodhaka  by  Srimati  Fratab 
Kuroari  Dasi; — Sehki-Amar?  a  Drama  by  Radhi  Hadhava 
Basu ; — Kavi-Rahini,  Lyrical  Poema,  by  Dinish  Charan  Basil; 
— Kavit&  Ma1&,  Miscellaneoua  Poems  from  the  Banga  Dar- 
sana,  etc.,  byBabu  Raj  Krishna  Mukhopadhaya;  and  Arthy- 
haeika  Rahaeya,  by  Ram  Sen  Das,  Bengal  Poetry,  dedicated 
to  Prof.  Max  Mailer,  and  favourably  noticed  by  Prof.  Weber 
in  the  Jenaer  Lit.  Zeitung,  August,  1877.  For  Afghanistan 
and  Wedern  India,  may  be  mentioned  the  publication  by 
Jamaspji  Daatur  Minochebeiji,  of  a  Pahlavi,  Gujarati  and 
English  Dictionary,  vol.  i. ; — by  A.  W,  Hughea,  The  Country 
of  Balochistan,  with  a  map  andshort  vocabulary  of  the  principal 
dialects  in  use  amonj;  tbp  Balochia; — by  Mr.  C.  J.  Lyall,  The 
MoallAkah  of  Lebid,  with  life  of  the  Poet  in  the  Kitab  el  Afghani 
(Beng.  As.  Joam.  zlvi.  1) ;  nod  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes, 
Diw4n  of  Abd-ni^Rabman,  the  National  Poet  of  the  Afghans. 
—  Dr.  Leitner  baa  also  published  a  second  edition  of  bis 
Dardistan,  with  Maps,  etc. 

Among  Miscellaneous  Indian,  the  following  books  or  papers 
may  be  mentioned : 

Dr.  JoUy,  Ueber  das  Indische  Sohnldreoht  (Sitz.  her. 
Mnncben,  1877) ; — Rajendralala  Mitra,  Scheme  for  rendering 
European  Scientific  Terms  into  the  Yemaculars  of  India ; — 
Wackemagel,  Introd.  &  I'Hist.  d.  Bouddh.  Inde  de  Bnr- 
noof ; — ^Weber  A.,  On  the  Krishnajan-Mfishtanu,  or  Krishna's 
Birth-festiTal  (lad.  Antiq.,  June,  July,  Oct.  1877);— The 
Brabmo  Year  Book  for  1877,  ed.  by  S.  D.  Collet ;— Muir,  J., 
Notes  on  the    lax    obserraace    of   Caste  rites.  (Ind.  Ant. 
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Sept.  1877); — RhyB  Davida,  On  new  Asoka  iDscriptioDS 
(Acad.  June  1877) ;— Pischel,  R.,  On  ditto,  reply  to  Davids 
(ibid.  Aug.  11); — Kegiiaud,  Mat^ri.ius  pour  I'histoire  de  ta 
Phiiosopbie  de  rinde:  Les  Upauishada  ; — Indian  Evangelical 
Eeyiew,  quarterly,  Bombay,  with  many  excellent  articles ; — 
Calcutta  Beview,  witb  papera  on  Fhosuician  Alphabeta: 
I  the  Religion  of  Bralimo-Samaj :  Bengali  as  spoken,  by  Sliau 
Chum  Gnlguli:  Native  Newspaper — the  Dyanodaya  in  Mara- 
thi :  tLe  Andaman  Islands:  and  Religion  of  India: — also, 
Tawney,  C.  H,,  Two  Centuriea  of  Bliartrihari  (Ind.  Ant.). 
The  first  vol.  of  Tula!  Daa'a  Ramayana  has,  alao,  been  trans- 
lated by  G,  Growse,  Bengal  C,S. 

Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India. — The  most  imprtant  work 
on  this  subject  during  the  laat  year  has  been  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Brandreth  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society  (Vol.  X,  Part  I.), 
to  which  allusion  has  already  beeu  made. — To  M.  Vinson, 
we  also  owe  "  Le  Verbe  dans  les  Langues  Dravidiennea,"  and 
a  paper  in  the  Revue  de  Liuguistique,  vol.  x,,  entitled,  "  Ls 
Conjugaiaon  dans  tea  Lans;ues  Dravidiennes." — Mr.  G.  B. 
Maiuwaring  has,  also,  published  a  valuable  sketch  of  tlie 
Grammar  of  the  Roiig  or  Lepcha  language. — The  Government 
of  Bengal  has,  also,  requested  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Skrefsrud  to 
prepare  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Kolanan  languages, 
of  which  the  Santhali  and  Moouda  are  the  most  conspicuous 
— and  Major  J.  M.  D,  Smith,  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps, 
has  published  a  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Khond  language. 

Four  thousand  songs  in  Tamil  have  been  preaented  by  a 
native  to  the  Library  at  Strassbonrg:  and,  Mr,  Fleet's 
careful  deciphernieut  of  the  Old  Canaivse  Inacriptiooa  will 
be  noticed  under  "  Epigraphy," — We  may  add,  here,  that 
the  publication  of  two  maps  of  the  Non-Aryan  Languages 
of  India  by  Messrs.  Brandreth  and  Cuat,  in  the  January 
and  February  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  b  an  attempt  to  prepare  correct  language 
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mapa,  as  a  first  contribution  to  a  Language  Atlas.  It  is 
proposed  to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  Africa.  S.  America, 
audwith  the  Non-Slavonic  territories  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

Tibet  and  Central  Asia. — The  following  books  or  papers 
may  be  cited  aa  bearing  on  this  subject  :—ToDiaschek,  W„ 
Central-AsiatiseheStudien;  Sogdiana,  witli3  maps,  (Sitz,  ber. 
Kais.  Akad.  Wien,  Ixxxvii.)  ; — Ujfalvy,  C.  de,  Lettre  sur  un 
voyage  da  Capitaine  Kourapatkiue  en  Kacligerie  (Soc.  de 
Geogr.  Oct.  1877);— Abb^  Desgodins,  Notes  sur  la  Thibet 
(ibid );  — Ujfalvy,  C.  de,  Excursions  scientifiques  dans  le 
Fergliana,  Djoungario,  et  Kohistan,  vallt5e  sup^rieure  de 
Zerafsban  (ibid.) ;  —  Paquier,  J,  B.,  Parair  et  Kashgerie 
(ibid.); — Kohn,  A.,  Reisen  im  der  Mongolei  in  Gebiet  der 
Tanguten  und  den  Wiisten-Nord-Tbibets,  1877. 

Further  India  and  Malayo-Folynesian. — M.  Feer  has  printed 
in  the  Jonmal  Asiatit^ue,  vol.  ix.  pt.  2,  under  the  title  of 
"Etudes  Cambodgiens,"  a  very  full  description  of  the  "Col- 
lection Hennecart,"  now  in  the  " BibliothSqne  Nationals"  at 
Paris.  M.  Hennecart  was,  for  some  years,  attached,  aa  medical 
officer,  to  the  French  Mission  in  Cambodia,  and  devoted  him- 
self, inter  alia,  to  the  collecting  MSS.  and  other  mattcra  con- 
nected  with  that  country.  The  collection  thus  made  by  him 
consists  of  two  principal  classes :  1.  Palm-leaf  MSS.  procured 
by  him  in  the  coantry;  and  2.  MSS.  copied  for  him  from 
time  to  time,  M.  Hennecart  has,  also,  left  a  list  of  Cambodian 
plants,  the  more  valuable,  that  they  have  their  naUve  aa  well 
as  European  botanical  names, — M.  Alex.  Labavsky  has  printsd 
an  usefol  work  for  Cochin  China  called  "  Rapport  sur  la  nocea- 
sit6  pour  les  Fran^MS  d^^tadier  la  Cochin  Chine,  Sam  et 
Annam."  —  The  Rev.  B.  E.  Neighbor,  also,  has  published 
a  Tocabnlary  of  the  Mikri  language,  one  of  the  dialecta  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  the  Assam  valley ; — H.  MiUa«ho- 
Maklay,  "  Notes  on  the  Papnas  and  their  Langnage  " } — 
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and  the  Coant  de  MoDtbknc,  "Les  Ilea  Philippines,"  with  a 
brief  grammar  of  Tagahc,  viWich  ha  considera  to  the  original 
type  of  Malay.  Prof.  Van  der  Tuuk  has  haen  employed  by 
the  Dutch  Government  in  preparing  a  Dictionary  of  Kawi,  the 
arcltaic  language  of  Java,  and  of  Baliuese,  the  modem  lan- 
guage of  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lampong,  For  thia  purpose, 
Jie  has  already  resided  in  Bali  for  several  years. 

Other  works  on  tliis  head  that  may  be  noted  are : — Dea 
Michela,  Chu  nom  Annam;  Dictionnaire  Pratique  de  la 
Langue  Annainite,  texte  et  translation:  —  M.  Miklucho- 
Maklay,  "Einiger  uber  die  DIalekte  der  Melanesischeu 
Volkerschaften  des  Malaischen  Halb-Insel "  (Tijdschr.  v.  Ind. 
Taal,  etc.),  and  some  other  tracts  on  kindred  subjects ; — 
Bchneider,  L,  Die  Alfurischen  sprache  in  der  Minahasa 
(Ausland,  p.  46) ; — Annuaire  de  la  Cochin-Chine  pour  Tann^  . 
1877  (Saigon,  1877); — E.  Luro,  Le  Pays  d'Annam,  aveo  1 
notice  sur  I'auteur  par  M.  de  Biezemoot ; — C.  Maunoir, 
Cochin-China  (Encyol.  Britan.  vol.  vi.); — Harmand,  Dr.  J., 
Ifotes  sur  lea  provinces  du  basaein  meridional  du  Se  monn 
(Laos  et  Cambodge  Siamois),  wiib  an  interesting  Map  givini; 
of  places  in  each  dialect  (Bull.  d.  1.  Soc.  de  Geogr.)  ; — 
L'Art  Khmer  et  la  Nouvelle  Society  ludo-Chinoise  par  Dr. 
Le  Grand  (Rev.  Orientale  et  Amer.) ; — Dr.  Richardson, 
Dana  thai.  Laws  of  Manoo  for  the  Burmese  (Beng.  As.  Soc. 
Proc.J; — P.  Mason,  Mountain -Karen  Colony; — Rev,  J.Ross, 
Corean  Primer,  being  lessons  in  Corean,  transliterated  on  the 
principle  of  the  Mandarin  primer  by  the  aame  writer; — 
Seherzer,  Dr.,  Journal  d'une  mission  en  Cor^e,  1877 ; — 
Dallet,  Ch.,  La  Cor^e,  in  "L'ExpIoration"; — Keupermann, 
P.,  Korea  und  dessen  einfluss  auf  die  bevolkerung  Japans 
(Zeitschr.  f.  Etlinol.  viii.  3);— and  Metchnikoff,  J.,  Voeabu- 
laire  Japonais-Aino-Cor^en  in  "  L'Estreme  Orient." — The 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitmee  is  preparing,  at  the  expense  of  Government, 
a  complete  Polynesian  Dictionary,  some  portion  of  which  will 
probably  be  published  soon; — Mr.  Hoaldeu  has  published  at 
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urtTb  (Madagascar),  an  interestiug  missionary  tour ; — 
I  aens  of  myths  or  folk-lore  have  been  translated  from  the 
]agaay  by  Miaa  Cameron.  — The  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill, 
Ting  returned  to  his  former  duties,  is  now  exploring  the 
ryey  Islands,  we  may  hope  with  valuable  results,  linguistic 
MB  well  as  other;  —  and,  in  the  "Annalea  de  I'Extrfeme 
Orient,"  is  a  useful  paper  by  Count  Meynera  d''Estrey, 
"On  Dutch  Colonies  and  Polynesia"; — M.  A,  Fornander 
has  published,  aleo,  "Origin  and  Migrations  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Race,"  vol.  i. ; — and  Ridley,  \V„  "Kamilaroi"  and 
other  Australian  Languages.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
"Bataviaaach  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschapen," 
which  was  started  in  1778,  six  years  before  Sir  W.  Jones 
founded  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (and  is,  therefore,  the 
oldest  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  the  study  of  Eastern 
Literature  and  Antiquities,  especially  for  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago), celebrated  the  Centenary  of  its  foundation  on  the  24th 
of  April  last.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Batavia,  being  so 
&r  off,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  sister  societies  in  Europe  to 
.  do  more  than  to  send  congratulatory  letters. 

Chinese. — The  following  may  be  noticed  as  among  the  more 
important  works  or  papers  published  in  connexion  with  Chineae 
literature  during  the  last  year — 

Stock,  E.— The  Story  of  the  Fah-hien  Mission  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,    With  Maps  and  34  lUustr.  1677. 

The  Far  East.  A  Monthly  Journal, — pabl.  simnltaneonsly 
in  Tokio,  Shanghiu  and  Hongkong.     New  Series. 

Kingemill,  T.  W. — The  Border  Lands  of  Geology  and 
History,  Inangural  Address  as  Free.  N.  China  As.  Soc. 
1877. 

Burden,  Bp.  —  Prayers  of  the  Church,  etc.,  in  Chinese. 
1877. 

Giles,  H.  A. — Record  of  the  Buddhistic  Kingdoms.  From 
the  Chioese.    1677. 
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Bretschneider,  E. — Ceber  das   Land  FQ-sung.     Nach  den 
Allen  Chinesischen  Berichten. 

Wagener,  G. — Geschichtliches  iiber  Moas  nnd  gewichts- 
\  eysteme  in  China  und  Japan.  Beraerkungen  uber  die  Tbeorio 
I  der  Cliinesischen  Musik  und  ihren  Zusanimenbang  mit  der 

\  Phiiosophie.     1877. 

LIuDg  Chii-ahan. — A  Complete  Atlaa  of  the  two  Hemi- 
1  spheres,  in  Chinese.    Kevised,  1877. 

Faber,  E. — Eine  Staatslehre  auf  Ethischer  Gmndlage  oder 

Lehr-begriiF  des  Chinesischen  Philosophen  Meucius.     — ■ 

1877. 

Mayers,  W.  F. — Treaties  between  the  Empire  of  China 
and  Foreign  Powers.     1877. 

The  Chinese  Government.     A  Manual  of  Chinese 

[  Titles,  etc.     Shanghai,  1877. 

Stent,  G.  0. — Chinese  and   English  Vocabulary  in   tlie 
Pekinese  Language.     2nd  ed.  1877. 

Hutchinson,  A.  B. — The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Can- 
tonese Colloquial  and  in  the  Chinese  Character.     Hong  Eong, 
,  1877. 

Douglas,  Prof.  R.  K.— Life  of  Jenghiz  Khan.     1877. 
Faber,   E. — Die  grundgedanken  des   Alten   Chinesischen 

[  Socialismaa.     Elberfeldt,  1877. 

Der    Naturalismus    bei    den    Alten    Chinesen. 


I  Ibid. 

Hamelin,    A.    M.  —  Dictionnaire    Alphabetique    Cbinota- 
Fran^^s  de  la  Langue  Mandarine  parl^e.     Rennes,  1877. 

Gabelentz,  G.  v, — Proben  aus  Victor  v.  Straiiss's  8chi-King 
I  iibersitzung  mit  texte  und  Analyse.     D.  M.  G.  xxxii.  1. 

Dictionariuni    Sinico-Latinum,    cum    brevi    interpretatione 
I  Galiica.     Paris.  1877. 

Chalmers. — Revision  of  Kang-hi's  Imperial  Dictionary,     y 
[  Tola. 

Eden,  C. — China,  Historical  and  Descriptive.     1877. 

,  G. — Mai   Ta  Lang  Ton   Tchm  Eoa  Kouei — Le 
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VenJeur  d'liuile  qui  seul  possSde  la  reine  de  beauty  etc.,  etc. 
LeideD,  1877. 

M.  Pavet  de  Courteille  has  read  before  the  Acad.  d.  In- 
BcriptioDs  an  intereeting  memoir  by  M.  Darby  do  Thiersant, 
"Sur  r Introduction  de  Tlalamisme  en  Chine." 

M.  Fuini  has  written  a  paper  in  the  Bolktino  Itatiano, 
entitled  "II  Budda,  Confucio,  e  Lao-Tse" — and  M.  Herrey 
de  St.  Deoia  one  called  "  L'Amerique,  les  anciena  Cblnois  et  le 
Paya  appelee  Fou-Sang  "  (Soc.  Amer.  de  France). 

Bocher,  M, — Itineraire  de  Ch'ung-Cli'iog  k  Yun-nan-fu 
(3oc.  de  Geogr.  Dec.  1877). 

Dupuis,  J. — Voyage  en  Yun-nan,  with  Map.     Ibid. 

Pfizmaier,  A. — Uebereinige  Wundennanoera  China's  (Sitz. 
ber,  Kais.  Acad.  Wien,  v.  Ixsxv,). 
H    Die  Macht-haber  Hoan-wen  und  Hoan-hiun.  Ibid. 

Aiatdeabari  Cb»y.>— UUtoi^  gf  tiie  Lftm,  Umoxaa  and 
Outonu  of  CAiiDS.    2  rob. 

The  Tnaahtion  mto  Enfl^iA  of  the  Pdung  QiuM»  Iuh 
now  reached  the  sixth  Tolnme. 

Japanese. — The  following  books  wonld  seem  to  be  those  of 
the  most  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  language  or  history 
of  Japan : — 

Mr.  Q.  W.  Aston's  admirable  Grammar  of  the  Japanese 
Written  Language.    2nd  ed. 

Pnini,  G. — Bnciolopedia  Sinico-Giapponese  (in  course  of 
publication). 

Sereriui,  A.,  and  Puini,  C. — Bepertorio  Sinico-Giapponese 
(in  course  of  publication).    Faac.  3. 

Berchet,  G. — Le  Anticbe  Ambasciate  Giapponeai  in  Italia. 
Venezia,  1877.     A  very  carious  and  interesting  work. 

Rosny,  L.  de,^Beport  on  Japanese  (Trans.  Philol.  Soc.). 

Satow,  E. — Koaiwa  Hen.  Twenty  Exercises  in  the  Yedo 
Colloquial  for  the  use  of  Students.     3  parts. 

SeTorini,  0. — On  four  points  of  Japanese  Grammar  (Boll. 
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Imamura  "Waraa. — On  the  Notation  of  Japanese  Names 
(Son.  ties  EtudeB  Japon.). 

Bousquet,  G, — Le  Japoa  de  noa  Joara  ot  lee  Echelles  de 
I  I'Extreine  Orient. 

Pfizmaier,  A. —  Die  Geachichte  einer  Seelenwanderung  in 
i  Japan  (Deiikachr.  d.  Kais.  Akad.  Wien). 

Den  Nebel  der  Klag.  Ein  Japan.  Zeitbild.     Ibid. 

Daa  Haus  einea  Stattholdera  von  Fari-ma  (Sitz. 

[  ber.  d.  Kais.  Akad.  Wien,  Ixxxir.  and  Ixxxvii.). 

Ueber  Japan  la  die  Uialekte.     Ibid.  Ixxxiv. 

Auf  den  Bergain  tod  Sagami.     Ibid.  Ixxxvi. 

Ein  Donner  Thier  Japana.     Ibid. 

Roany,  L.  de. — "Dea  distiquea  populaires  du  Nippon,  ex- 
traita  du  Gi-retu  Hyakuru  is-syu  "  (Mem.  d«  la  Soc.  d.  Etud. 
Jap.): — OgumYemon,  " La  Maison  de  Taira,"  in  the  "Nihon 
Gwai-ai." — (Ibid,) 


I 


Altaic  and  Tiirkith. — M.  Griinwald  haa  recently  published 
"  Etades  Altaiqiies,  Claasificatiou  de  langages  en  general,''  in 
"L'Exlrtmo  Orient,"  and  a  "Grammar  Samoiede"  in  the  "Re- 
vue de  Fhilologle" ;  and  in  the  same  periodical  M.  Rodet  has 
published  "  Le  Touran  et  les  Touraniens,  suivant  la  tradition 
Persane,"  and  Capt.  Raverty  two  articles  on  "  Mughats  versus 
Mongols"  and  ou  "  Jingis  Khan  and  Mongols  Proper"  in  the 
AihetUFum.  In  Turkish  we  may  notice  the  late  M.  Betin's  "Bib- 
liographie  Ottomane"  in  Joum.  Asialique; — a  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Redhouse'ei  Turkish  Vade-Mecum;  —  by  Niir-Bey, 
"  Diet ionn aire  de  poche  Fran^aia  et  Turke"; — Mad.  Dora 
d'Istria,  "  La  Poesie  des  Ottomans,"  2de  ed. ; — and  two  very 
important  works  by  Mr.  Shaw,  both  published  first  in  the  J. 
Beng.  Aa.  Soc,,  and,  since,  e»paiate1y,  the  first  "On  the 
Shigni  or  Ghalchah  Dialect,"  the  second  "  A  Grammar  of  the 
Langu^e  of  Eastern  Turkestan."  Mr.  Shaw  justly  remarks 
on  the  curious  lingoiBtic  fact  that  these  rude  nomads  of  Central 
Asia  who,  in  their  own  home,  have  never  known  how  to  reduce 
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iltonib,  or  to  dBrtiiqi^iUbi  ft*  Isn  tib^^ 
imeimieioiuly  fomad  ii»  aliMli  pwcet  »  k^gMga  lAidk  is 
an  enmpk  of  iyimiielrf  in  OMn^eadty  vluwii  finv,  if  aiqrt  ^^^ 
the  moro  edttfa««d  fetaw  of  qieedi  edb^  Thoitalj^ 
EMUm  TntU  hao  a  inteml  noi  to  bo  manmod  by  lino 
omoiml  of  the  oomnMraal  or  oIlMr  intaioontio  ISIufy  to  b» 
fiMflStatod  bf  it. 

M.  Biaaeon  hni  poUidiod  n  noflfid  imit  ivtt^ 
«' IMinogniphio  et  Ststirtiqm  db  b.  Tiif^ 
Ortee.'*    Otibor  wotin  aie, 

Yamberf,  Hw— Ana  Oit*Tniluataa  (Man.  £  (>Mit.*Sq*^ 
1877). 

Ritter  yia  Hdk,  A^— Ydlkar  daa  OamaniaciMQ  BoidMa, 

>  Beikaga  snr  htimnng  (hiantaliadhen  Stsdien.    IbidL 

» 

S^mUe  LUerak»r0^~-TbB  woA  of  the  laat  jaar  haa  ban 
quite  aatiefiMtoiy,  and  wo  have  again  to  report  ateady  progiaoa. 

Sebrew.— The  Bev!  Mr.  Ball,  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School, 
has  brought  out  a  grammar  for  beginners,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  done— though  perhaps,  considering  for  what  class  of  students 
it  is  intended,  the  many  comparisons  in  it  are  scarcely  needed 
and  may  mislead.  To  Mr.  Gurtiss,  the  author  of  an  Elssay 
on  the  name  of  Maccabee,  we  owe  a  translation  of  Prof. 
BickelFs  Ghrammar,  to  which  Dr.  Euting,  of  Strassboui^,  has 
added  an  elaborate  Table  of  all  the  Semitic  alphabets  in 
their  various  forms.  Dr.  Bacher  has  published  a  learned 
article  on  Ibn  Ezra*s  Gommentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna;  and  a  critical  text 
from  MSS.  and  old  editions  of  the  same  celebrated  author's 
Gommentary  on  Isaiah  has  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Fried- 
lander,  together  with  a  volume  of  Essays  on  the  writings  of 
the  same  author,  for  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Literature  in 
London.  In  the  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  Society,  under  the  careful  editing  of  the 
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Rev.  A.  Ltiwy,  are  papera  by  the  Rev.  F.  de  Sola  Mendea, 
"Od  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Manaseeh  ben  Israel,  being  a 
contribution  to  the  History  of  tlie  Jen-a  id  England  from 
Original  Sources  "  ; — by  Dr.  A,  Benisch,  "  On  the  Sons  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Schools  " ; — by  Thomas  Chenery, 
M. A.,  "Legends  from  the  Midrash"; — by  A.  Neubauer, 
"On  the  Hebrew  Translations  of  L'lmage  du  Monde"; 
—and  by  H.  J.  Matthews,  M.A,,  "  On  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra's 
Short  Commeotarj-on  Daniel,  now  edited  for  the  first  time  from 
MSS."  The  late  Dr.  Luzzatto's  Grammar  of  the  Biblical- 
Chsldaic  Language  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
America ;  together  with  the  posthumous  notes,  in  Hebrew,  on 
the  Prophets,  by  the  same  eminent  Paduan  Professor. 

In  the  Bollelino  degli  S/itdiJ  Orientali,  Prof.  Guidi,  of  Rome, 
has  many  good  remarks  on  Gram  mar  and  Massorah  ;  and,  tu 
the  same  Journal,  are  extracts  and  descriptions  of  Babbioical 
MSS,  by  Dr.  Steinschneider. 

M.  Rabbinowicz  has  carried  on  his  "  Yariie  Lectiones  "  to 
the  eighth  part ;  Dr.  Levy's  Taimudical  Lexicon  has  reached  to 
the  end  of  the  letter  Yod  ;  and  th  e  Rev.  C.  Taylor's  critical  ed. 
of  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  "  ( Abotli)  with  Trans- 
lation and  Notes,  especially  with  reference  to  the  New  Testament, 
has  recently  appeared.  In  Dr.  Brill's  Annual  for  Hebrew 
Literature  is  au  interesting  Essay  by  him  on  the  Apocryphal 
Book  of  Susanna :  and  the  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Hook  of  Tobit 
bas  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Nenbauer  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of  the  Ektoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France,  under  the  «ditor3hip  of  M,  Renan,  more 
than  300  pages  are  devoted  to  the  French  Rabbis  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  Essay  has  since  been  published 
separately  with  the  title,  "Les  Rabbins  Fmn^ais  du  Com- 
mencement du  Quatorzi^me  Sit'cle" — a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  materials  for  it  having  been  collected  by  the 
indefatigable  diligence  of  Mr.  Nenbauer,  and  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  French  Gommissioo, 
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Notices  of  other  Rabbinical  MSS.  may  be  fouDd  in  difierent 
Continental  periodical;  —  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Berliner's 
Magazine; — by  Dr.  Eolin,  of  Buda-Pesth,  in  the  Hungarian 
Bibliograptiical  periodical,  from  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
MiiBeum  of  that  town; — by  Dr.  Lagarde,  in  his  Summicta, 
from  MSS.  at  Erfiirt ; — by  Dr.  Landauer  and  others,  in  the 
Letterbode,  a  Dutch  periodical  for  Hebrew  literature,  wherein 
are  also  some  curious,  and  hitherto  unedited,  poems  by  Samuel 
Prince  of  Cordova. 

The  Monatsschrifi,  edited  by  Dr.  Graetz,  has  some  remarkabl* 
notes  by  the  editor  on  some  of  the  Psalms; — on  the  Queen  of 
Adiabene  and  St.  Paul ;  and  on  some  historical  documents  of  the 
last  century  u.c,  m  well  as  on  the  geography  of  Palestine,  such 
OS  the  position  of  Bezetha  at  Jerusalem.  With  the  last  may 
be  noticed  the  late  Dr.  Lebrecht'e  Essay  on  Bether,  the  last 
stronghold  of  Bar-chokebas,  which  he  identifies  witii  Sepphoris 
in  Galilee;  and  M,  Clermont-Oanneau''s  observations  on  the 
town  of  Yeshanah,  and  on  other  places  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr. 
Kauffmann  has  published  a  leiirned  work  on  the  Theory  of 
the  Attributes  of  God  from  Saadiya  Gaon  (tenth  cent)  to 
MMmonides ;  and  M.  Sabtoaberg  has  edited  the  second  part  of 
Hariri's  Hebraw  Translation  of  Maimonides'  "  Guide  to  the 
Perplexed."  From  the  Monatttehrift  we  may  add,  a  detwled 
acconnt  by  Dr.  Gutmann  of  the  Philosophy  of  Abraham  ben 
Dior  of  Toledo ;  and,  also,  an  exbaustiTO  Essay  on  Mordeciu 
ben  Hillel  by  Dr.  Kohn. 

Dr.  Berliner  has  published  the  Tar^m  Onkelos,  and  pro- 
poses hereafter  to  issue  a  critical  edition  of  it ;— Dr.  L.  Monk 
has  given  a  new  oritio^  edition  of  the  Second  Targum  on 
Esther;  —  the  Bab.  Jehndah  Berkoritz  has  published  a 
pamphlet  in  Hebrew,  oalled  "  Abne  Ziyyon,"  with  criticisms 
on  the  Chief  BaUii's  Oommentary  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos. 
Dr.  Davidson  has  edited  a  fourth  edition  of  Furst's  Hebrew 
Lexicon ;  and  Mr.  J.  Muir  has  printed  his  translation  of 
Dr.  Euenen's  work,  "  Go  the  Five  Books  of  Moses." 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  at  the  Meeting  for  the 
Foarth  Centenary  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  a  photo- 
lithographic reproduction  uf  the  worlt  of  Conrad  Pellican,  "  De 
Modo  Legendi  et  InteUi^eudi  Hebrteam,"  was  exhibited. 
This  ia  the  first  Hebrew  Grammar  written  by  a  Christian  and 
alao  the  first  book  printed  with  Hebrew  type  in  Germany.  IL 
had  been  long  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  lost,  but  was  found  in 
1875,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  E.  Nesle. 
The  following  boolis  or  papers  may  also  be  noted : 

Buddensieg,  R. — Zur  characteric  der  Hebraischen  Poesie 
nach  Hirer  materiellen  aeite  (Allg.  Augsb.  Zeituug.  p.  105.  II}, 

Oratz,  n. — Ein  iiberschenes  Verbum  in  Alt- Hebraischen 
Spracb-gut  (Mouats.  f,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  August). 

Naumburg,  L. — Eraier  Lese-Unterrioht  in  der  Hebraischen 
Sprache.     Philadelphia. 

Oppenheimer,  D. — Die  Neu- Hebraischen  Sprachelementen 
in  der  Mischna  (Monatsschrift,  &c.). 

Toy,  C.  H, — On  Hebrew  Verb -Etymology  (Trana.  Amer, 
Phil,  Assoc), 

Fenton. — On  Primitive  Hebrew  Land  Tenure  (Theol.  Rev, 
Get.  1877). 

Nelson,  Prof.  C,  K.  —  On  Semitic  Studies,  especially  as 
illustrated  in  Hebrew,  and  their  relation  to  Modem  Philology 
(Amer.  Phil.  Assoc). 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon.  The  eighth  edition  edited  by 
Profs.  Miihlau  and  Volck. 

Dr.  A,  Kohat  ia  printing  a  critical  edition  of  the  Talmudic 
and  Midrashic  Tents  (of  the  eleventh  century)  called  Aruch: — 
M.  Heron  de  Ville  Fosse  has  completed  "  Notice  sur  les 
Monuments  provenant  de  la  Palestine  et  conservee  au  Mus^e 
du  Louvre." — Mr.  Neubauer  haa  published  the  Clialdee  Text 
of  the  Book  of  Tobit,  with  Rabbinical  texts,  translations,  etc. — 
M.  Darmesteter  has  issued  "Glosses  ou  Glosaairea  Hebreux- 
Franpais."  and  M.  HoUanderake  "  Dictionnaire  Univers. 
Fraii9.-Hebreu." — M.  Bickell  h&s  written  (in  the  Zeitschr.  ftir 
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Kathol.  Theologie)  a  paper  in  which  ho  diacussea  "  the  Chalcl<<e 
text  of  Tobit  with  rererence  to  Mr.  Nenbauer'a  discovery  of  the 
Chflldee  Text  used  by  St.  Jerome."  A  very  interesting  work 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  Cohen  entitled,  "  Les  Pha- 
riaeena,"  which  has  been  well  noticed  in  the  "Jewish  Chroni- 
cle."— In  connexion  with  Jewish  studies  it  must  be  added 
that  Mr.  Lowy  has  quite  recently  given  (under  the  title  of 
"  Kurdish  Folk- Lore  in  the  Kurdo- Jewish  Dialect ")  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  BibI,  Arch.  Society,  a  very  curious  and 
valuable  account  of  the  Lishanat  Inir4i]i  or  Djabai, — the 
Imr&ni  or  Highland  langu:^e  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
last  year's  Report. 

.Arabic. — We  hail  with  pleasure  the  completion  of  another 
part  (the  sixth  of  vol.  i.)  of  the  late  Mr.  Lane's  great  Arabic 
Dictionary,  which  is  now  edited  by  hia  great-nephew,  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane  Poole:  and  the  publication  by  M.  Dozy  of  the  two 
first  fasciculi  of  his  "  Supplement  aux  Dictionniures  Arabes," 
a  work  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  baaed  as  it  is  on 
the  latest  pablioations  of  the  Arabico-Spaniah  rocabulariefl  as 
well  as  on  a  mass  of  matter  yet  in  MS.— M.  Devio  has 
brought  out  a  useful  and  valuable  woric  entitled,  "  Diotl<Hmaire 
Etymologique  des  Mots  Fran^ais  d'Origine  Oriental^."— Prof. 
Dieterici  has  given  in  the  D.  M.  Ges.  a  preliminary  arlicle  on 
the  Faeudo -theology  of  Aristotle,  and  promises  to  publish  the 
Arabic  text  from  a  MS.  at  Berlin,  with  a  German  translation. 
Another  MS.  of  this  work  ia  in  the  Paris  Library,  and  has 
been  noticed  byM.  Munk  in  hia  "Philoaophiejnive  et  Arabe.** 

M.  Lucien  Gaatier  of  Latisanne  haa  devoted  much  learning 
to  a  careful  edition  of  Gfaazzali'a  Treatise  on  Eachatology,  and 
has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  his  work  by  an  excellent 
translation  into  French ;  and  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard  has 
published  in  the  Journal  Atiatigve  another  treatiae  by  the 
same  writer,  called  the  "  Preservative  againat  Error."  Of 
this  work   M.  Benan   says,   "II   n'y  a  paa   dans  tonte  la 
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philoeophie  d'Arabe  de  livre  plus  digne  d'etre  lu."  In  the 
same  Journal,  as  already  noticed,  M.  Guyard,  nhoae  work, 
"Sur  la  Meti'ique  Arabe,"  was  alluded  to  in  a  former 
Report,  has  published  an  able  Essay,  entitled,  "  Un  Grand 
Maitre  dea  Assassins,"  which  has  much  interest  as  elucidating 
some  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the  sect  of  the  Ansairi 
or  Ismaelians,  aud  also  for  the  Historians  of  the  Crusadea. 
Other  papers  more  or  less  connected  with  Arabic  literature 
I  have  appeared  in  the  D.  M.  Ges.  from  MM.  Kremer,  A. 
lUiiller,  Steinschneider,  Noldeke  a.Dd  Sprenger. 

A  good  deal  hae  been  done  in  tlie  way  of  Bibliography. 
r  Thus,  Dr.  Euting  has  published  the  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic 
[  Books  in  the  University  Library  at  Strasbourg: — the  India 
I  Office,   a  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic   MSS.,  compiled  by  Dr. 
I  Loth  of  Leipzig: — Prof,  de  Goeje,  the  third  part  of  his  Bibl. 
iGeograph,  Arab.,  containing  an  account  of  the  Empire  of  the 
^  Moslems  of  Al-Maqadassi : — Dr.  Pertsch,  Die  Arab.  MSS. 
der  Herz.  Bibliothek  zu  Gotha: — The  Baron  v.  Rosen,  The 
Arabic  MSS.  at  St.  Petersburg  in  "Collections  Scientiliques 
de  rinstitute  des  Langues  Orientales,"  part  i,: — Prof.  Barock, 
A  Catalogue  of  the  University  Library  at  Strasbourg,  Arab- 
iache  Literatur  : — M.  Steinschneider  has  given  a  Bibliography 
^^L«f  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muhammadan  Controversy  in  Arabic, 
^^Ha  work  of  much  value,  though  not  so  useful  ^  it  might  be, 
^^Hliad  the  arrangement  been  more  simple,  and  a  general  and 
^^B«xhaustive  index  supplied. — The   Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  has 
^^Vbeen  republished  by  Prof.  Gildemeistor  from  a  MS.  in  the 
^^^  Vatican  j  the  previous  edition  of  the  late  Prof.  Ewald  having 
been  made  from  one  in  the  Bodleian. — Prof.  Guidi  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Transactions  of  the  SocietiL  Romana  di  Storia 
Patrio,  a  description  of  Rome  by  Arabic  Geographers; — and 
M.  I'Abb^  Barges  has  published,  with  a  French  translation,  an 
Arabic  Translation  from  the  Coptic  of  a  Homily  for  the  Feast 
of  St.  Mark,  composed  by  Severus,  Bishop  of  Nesteraweh,  in 
Lower  Egypt.     Severus  professes  to  have  learnt  some  particu- 
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lara  aboat  St.  Mark  tbrou^b  the  agency  of  a  vision  by  oi^ht, 
but  as  this  author  lived  ao  Ute  as  the  nlDth  century,  M.  Barges 
considers  the  document  as  unbistorical.  The  editor  has  added 
some  other  pretended  historical  pieces  concerning  St.  Mark  by 
Severus.  M.  Catafago  haa  published  a  Romance  in  popular 
Arabic,  called,  "  The  Antobiography  of  the  Coustantinopolitaa 
Story- Teller,"  a  useful  reading-book  for  exercise  in  the  spoken 
language. 

The  following  works  may  also  be  mentioned : — Dr.  Van  der 
Ham,  Dtsputatio  pro  Religione  Muhammedanorum  adversus 
Christianoa,  Text  Arab.;— Girgaa,  W.  0.,  and  Rosen,  W.  R., 
Arabic  ChreMomathy  (in  Russ),  St,  Petersburg;  —  Leclorc, 
T.L.  L.,  Ibn  el  Baithar,  Traits  de  Simples;— Karabacek,  J., 
Die  bedeutung  der  Arabischea  Schritl  fiir  Kunst  und  gcwerbe 
des  Orients; — Rothstein,  J.  G.,  Chronograph!  Arab.  anon,  qui 
Codice  Berolin, continetur, commentatio,  Bonn; — Sauvaire,  H., 
Transl.  into  French  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures," 
by  Eliya.  Archbishop  of  Nisibin,  J.  B.  A.  S.  Vol.  IX.  Pt.  2  :— 
Arab.  Metrology,  ii.  El-Djabarty,  Ibid.  Vol.  S.  Pt.  2  :— 
Sohsck,  A.  F.  v.,  Foesie  a.  Konet  d.  Araber  in  Spiuiien  a, 
Sioilien.  Zw.  aufl.  2.  bande; — Trampp,  E.,  Die  Passivfl 
GoDHtniction  im  Arabischen,  MiiDcben ;  —  Wustenfeld,  F., 
Die  Uebersetzungen  Arabischen  Werke  in  das  Lateiniacb  seit 
den  xi.  Jahrdundert  (Gott.  Gelehr.  Anz.),  and  Die  Familie  al 
Zobeir,  Gott.  1878 ; — Zotenberg,  H.,  Invasions  dea  Visigoths 
et  dea  Arabes  en  France ;  suivi  d'uno  Etade  aar  lea  invasioiu 
des  Sarrazina  dans  le  La&gnedoc,  d'apr^a  lea  MSS.  Muaalmans, 
Tonlouse,  Imprea.  private ; — Kremer,  A.  v.,  Abn-ala  Maarri, 
D.  M.  Ges.  xxxi.  1,  2; — Sprenger,  Zwei  Arabbche  MSS., 
D.  M.  G.  xxxi.  4;  Die  SchnUscher  und  die  SoLolastik  der 
Mnslime,  D.  M.  Gee.  xxxii.  1 ;— Hontsma,  Th.,  Akhtal,  En- 
comium Omayadarum ; — Tmmpp,  E,,  Beitrage  zar  Arabisohen 
Syntax,  Sitz.  ber.  Mlinohen  ; — Lyall,  0.  J.,  Three  Translations 
from  theHamaaah,  J.Beng.  Aa.  Soc.  zlvi.  2; — and  Muller,  Dr. 
H.,  Sud-Arabisohe  Studien,  Sitz.  b.  d.  Ktus.  Akad.  Wien. 
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We  have  the  pleasure,  aJso,  of  anDouncing  that  the  trans- 
lation, by  Prof.  Sachau,  of  Albiruni's  Aa4r-al-Bakyd,  or  Book 
of  Eras,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will,  shortly,  be  published; 
and  that  his  Tdrikh-i-Hind,  or  History  of  India,  with  which 
this  Society  is  more  immediately  interested,  is  eompletod  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-half,  and  will  follow  the  other  treatise. 

Syriac. — The  most  important  work  of  the  year  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  Prof.  Payne  Smith's  "Thesaurus  Syriacua,"  wliieh 
has  now  reached  the  letter  Telh.  Abroad,  Messrs.  Abeloos 
and  Lamy  have  brought  out  the  third  and  last  part  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of  Bar-Hebroeus,  with  an  accurate 
translation  (from  MSS.  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British 
Museum   respectively)   and    a    good   Index. — The   Maronite 

■  .Father,  August  Scebab,  of  Aleppo,  has  also  m.ade  public,  at 
I  Some,  the  poems  of  Bar-Hebrfeus,  with  an  Arabic  and  Latin 

Glossary. — In  the  Transactions  of  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
Dr.  Imni.  Low  has  given  some  valuable  notes  to  Bickell's 
Ealilag  Te  Dimnag;  and  Prof.  Noldeke  has  written  on  the 
same  subject.  Drs.  Bernstein  and  Kirsch  have,  also,  brought 
out  a  Syrian  Clirestoniathy.  In  France,  M,  Zotenberg  has 
edited  the  symbolical  sentences  of  Theodosius,  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the  originals 
of  which  were  probably  Greek.  M.  TAbbe  Martin  has  not 
been  idle,  but  has  continued  to  study  his  favourite  subject, 
y  Byriac  Punctuation  ;  and  has,  also,  published  a  treatise  on  it, 
'  \y  Bar-Zugbi.  Besides  the  Treatise  of  the  Maronite  Priest, 
Petrus  Aldvenais,  M.  TAbb^  Martin  has  given  a  sketch  of 
Syriac  Studies  in  the  second  Tolnme  of  the  "Congi^  Inter- 
national dea  Orientalistes  ^  at  P^aris.  In  the  same  volume, 
V  also,  are  valuable  notes  by  Prof.  Albert   Socin,   on   Syriac 

■  dialects   still  in  use.      Br.   Nesle  is  editing  a  "  Psalterium 
^  Tetraglosaon,"  in  which  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac  version 

appeur  eide  by  side.   The  first  fasciculus  contains  the  first  filly 
Psalms. 
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^Ikiopic  and  SimyaritK.—y^e  owe  to  the  exertions  of  an 
English  scholar,  again,  the  most  important  work  that  has  been 
achieved  in  this  branch  of  Semitic  studies,  viz.  the  Catalogae 
of  the  iEthiopic  MSS.  in  the  Briliah  Museum,  by  Prof.  W. 
Wright.  Dr.  Wright  has,  also,  assisted  Dr.  Homniel  in  the 
edition  he  has  bronght  out  of  the  ^thtopic  translation  of  the 
"  Phvsiologus  " — a  book  of  natural  science  quoted  by  ClemenB 
and  Origen — «ith  a  German  translation  and  notes.  Prof. 
Dillmann,  of  Berlin,  with  the  use  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  given  to  the  world  a  critical  edition,  with  a 
Latin  traneiati on,  of  the  apocryphal  book,  called  the  "  Ascensio 
Isaite,"  published,  originally,  many  years  since  by  Archbishop 
Lawrence.  M.  Halevy  has  edited,  as  no  one  better  than  he 
could  edit,  with  an  excellent  Hebrew  translation,  some  prayers 
of  the  Falashas,  in  Oheez  ;  thia  copy,  M.  Halevy  brought  with 
him  from  Abyssinia,  whither  he  went  on  a  mission  for  the 
Alliance  Israelite  in  1868,  It  is  dear  from  these  prayers  that 
the  Falasliaa  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God,  exactly  as  the  Jews 
do.  To  M.  Halery  we  are  also  indebtod  for  a  Teiy  inteteeting 
account  of  his  travels  in  Abyssinia,  which  have  been  translated 
from  the  French  into  English  by  Jamea  Pieciotto,  and  pab- 
lished  by  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Literature.  It  may  be  here, 
also,  added,  that  at  p.  178  of  the  "  Miecellany  of  Jewish 
Literature "  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  M.  Halevy^ 
works. — Dr.  Schroter  publishea  in  the  Trans.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  TrotSBchriebec  Jacobs  von  Samg  und  die  Himyari- 
tischen  Christen — and  J.  H.  Mordtmann,  Misceller  znr  Him> 
jarische  Altertbumskande. — Before  the  Soc.  Kh^viale  de 
Geogr.  M.  Brugsch  Bey  has  recently  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Language  of  the  Barabra  or  ancient  ^^thiopians,  in  its  relation 
to  the  language  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphs  and  to  Coptic, 
Arabic  and  Greek." 

Ausyriaca. — The  studies  of  all  matters  appertuning  to  the 
Cutieifbrdl  inscriptions,  whether  in  the  languages  of  Nineveh,  of 
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Tan,  of  Babylon,  or  of  Accad,  have  made  satisfactory  progress 
during  the  last  year,  tliough  it  is  likely  that  the  deaths  of 
Messrs.  Fox  Talbot  and  Bosauquet  may  for  a  while  delay,  in 
England,  the  publication  of  some  valuable  texts  with  the 
accompanying  traneiations.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  has 
been  no  falHn<;  off  in  the  number  or  the  value  of  the  papers 
printed  on  this  subject.  Thus  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arehteo- 
logyi  in  vol.  v,  part  2,  of  their  Transactions,  have  printed  papers 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  "  On  the  Mammalia  of  the 
Assyrian  Sculptures,  part  2  " ; — by  the  late  Mr,  Fox  Talbot, 
"The  ChaldsBan  Account  of  the  Creation"; — and  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Sayce,  "  On  the  Babylonian  Cylinders  found  by  General  di 
Cesnola  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Temple  of  Kurium."  At 
▼arious  meetings  of  the  Society  the  following  papers  have 
also  been  read : — By  Mr,  Boscawen,  '*  On  a  Collection  of 
Babylonian  dated  Contract  Tablets,"  referring  to  a  great 
Banking  Firm  at  Babylon,  of  which,  in  the  peign  of 
Sennacherib,  Egibi  was  the  head.  The  tablets,  about  2,500 
in  number,  were  procured  by  Mr.  Smith  at  Baghdad  in  1876. 
They  had  been  found,  during  the  winter  of  1875-6  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hillah  on  the  Euphrates,  preserved  in  some 
common  earthenware  jars.  Mr.  Sayce  alluded  to  the  contents 
of  the  inscriptions  on  these  "Egibi"  tablets  in  hia  third 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  (see  Report,  1877,  p.  Ixvi). 
—By  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Tablet,  "  The  Defence  of  a  Magistrate 
falsely  accused,  from  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum." — By  the 
Eev.  W.  Houghton.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  "  On  some  fiirther  desired 
Aids  to  the  Study  of  Assyrian." — By  M.  Francois  Lenormant, 
"On  the  reading  and  signification  of  the  Accadlan  Ideogram 
AS,  and,  incidentally,  on  certaiu  Names  of  Diseases  in  Ak- 
kadian and  Assyrian." — By  Mr.  Boscawen,  "Ou  some  Early 
Babylonian  and  Akkadian  Antiijuities,"  referring  chiefly  to  a 
series  of  early  Babylonian  monuments  which  have  been  found 
in  the  mounds  of  Zerghoul  in  Southern  Babylonia.  A  Notice 
was  also  given  of  a  Monarch  named  Gudea  who  built  a  temple 
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r,  and  of  whom  there  exisU  at  the  British  M oseam 
inecnbi-d  statue  in  black  marble. — By  T,  G.  Pinches,  "On 
f-Aesyriaa  Despatch  and  Report  TaMeta,"  a  class  of  docamentA 
which  have  not  been  hilherto  very  fully  examined,  but  which 
are  of  much  interest  from  the  insight  they  give  into  th« 
language  of  the  common  people,  as  they  are  not  the  productioos 
of  the  Court-scribes,  though  probably  written  from  dictation. 
— By.  Dr.  Jules  Oppert,  "A  Revised  Chronology  of  the  latest 
Babylonian  Kings,"  with  a  Canon  from  B.C.  561  to  B.C.  485, 
that  is,  from  the  accession  of  Evil-Merodach  to  the  death  of 
Darius. — By  Francois  Lenormant,  "On  the  Names  of  Brass 
and  Copper  in  the  Cuneiform  Languages  of  Chaldsea  and 
Assyria."  If  M.  Lenormant  he  right  in  supposing  id-kasdura 
to  mean  "tin,"  an  interesting  connexion  would  seem  to  be 
eatil)lished  with  the  Sanskrit  ka»tira  and  the  Greek  Kturat- 
repm,  the  original  root  of  the  word  being  probably  of  Aryan 
origin. 

In  the  "Records  of  the  Past,"  vol,  ix.  we  find  papers  br 
K.  Juies  Oppert  "  On  the  great  Inscription  of  the  Pklaee  of 
KhoiBabad " ; — by  the  same  scholar,  "  Inscriptions  of  the 
Persian  monarchs" ; — by  MM.  Oppert  and  Menant,  conjointly, 
"  Babylonian  Public  Document*" ; — by  T,  Q.  Pinches,  "  The 
Bavian  Inscriptioh  of  Sennacherib " ; — by  the  Ber.  J,  M. 
Bodwell,  "  Inscription  of  Merodach  Baladan  " ; — by  the  lata 
G.  Smith,  "Annals  of  Ashur-banipal"; — by  the  Eev.  A, 
Sayce,  "  Accadian  Poem  on  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits  " ; — by  the 
same  scholar,  "  Fragment  of  an  Assyrian  Prayer  aAer  a  Bad 
Dream";— by  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  "The  Twelfth  I«du- 
bar  Legend  "  ;— and  by  the  late  H.  Fox  Talbot,  "  Chaldaaa 
Acconnt  of  the  Creation";  "Isbtar  and  Izdubar";  and 
"  The  Fight  between  Bel  and  the  Dragon." 

Mr.  Sayce  has  published  his  "  I^ectnres  on  the  Assyrian 
Language  and  Syllabary,"  together  with  a  revised  edition  of 
his  Assyrian  Grammar ;  —  the  lectarea  "  On  Babylonian 
Literatim  "  he  delivered  last  year  at  the  Boyal  Institution  ; 
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— "Accadian  Plionology,"  in  Trans.  Pliilol.  Soc. ;  —  an  in- 
terestinj;  pajier  "  On  Babylonian  Chronology,"  in  Academy, 
Aug.  4,  1877; — he  has  also  edited  and  completed,  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Mr.  George 
Smith's  "History  of  Babylonia,"  which  was  left  unfiniahed 
at  Mr.  Smith's  untimely  death. — Abroad  :  Mr.  Hoininel  has 
published  in  the  D,  Morgl.  Gea,  vol.  xxxii.  2,  "Die  Neuere 
Kesultate  dor  Sumeriachen  Forschung  " ; — M,  Lenorinant,  two 
vols.  "  On  Assyrian  Syllabaries  " ; — in  the  Ritue  Arch^o- 
hgique,  a  magical  Accadian  text,  under  the  title  "  La  Magie 
chez  lea  Chald^ens,"  and  "Lcs  Dieux  de  Babylone  et  de 
I'Aasyrie." — M,  Oppert  has  issued  "Die  Daten  von  Genesis," 
Ootting.  May,  1877  ; — "iSolomon  et  sea  Successeurs"  (Annal. 
d.  Philol.  Chret.) ; — "  Origine  de  la  Chronologic  Cosmogonique 
dea  Chaldfjena,"  etc.  ibid.  We  notice  that  M.  Oppert  still  insists 
on  the  incorrectness  of  the  views  of  other  Assyrian  scholars,  who 
call  the  oldest  Inscriptions  Acc&dian  rather  than  Sumerian. — 
Prof,  Lepsiua,  in  the  Berlin  Transactions,  contributes  a  valu- 
able paper  "  On  the  Baby  Ion  ico- Assyrian  Measurements  of 
Length  " — and  Prof.  Schrader  in  the  same  Transactions,  one, 
"On  Sibilants  in  Assyrian." 

The  British  Museum  has,  during  the  last  few  months,  be- 
ronie  possessed  of  two  invaluable  collections  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Antiquities,  the  first,  that  mainly  obtained  by  Mr, 
George  Smith  or  through  his  instrumentality ;  among  which 
is  a  bilingual  inscription  (Accadian  and  Babylonian)  of  an 
early  monarch  named  Hammuragas,  b.C.  1650,  and  among 
the  new  "Contract  Tablets,"  one  said  to  bear  the  name  of 
Barziya  or  Bardes  (Gomates  the  Magian),  from  Van,  secured 
by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Layard.  These  monuments  are  chiefly  in 
bronze,  and  the  more  valuable  for  this  reason — that  from  the 
inscription  found  on  one  of  theui  they  may  be  presumed  to 
date  from  about  B.C.  708. — It  is  satisfactory  also  to  be  able 
to  report  that  Mr.  Hormazd  Raasam,  having  been  furnished 
with  a  new  firman  through  the  energetic  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
roL.  X.— [xRW  ioaa*  ]  s 
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Layardy  is  naw  again  aeti?«l]r  employed  in  neataluig  tiie 
momida  of  Aasyria.  '  Hia  aliention  liaa  been  ludiirto  dUd|f 
directed  to  a  mound  named 'Balamt  (BetaUdL  or^ajbodeof 
Bel"  of  the  Owyraphna),  near  EaramHa,  w)iece  tlwwijBawa 
to  have  been  a  Palaca^r  Temple  of  Aadinroiaiir^palt  die  WDMiv 
of  the  great  Palace  afeNimrad  or  Oalah.  It  ia  motft  aaliafiMoiy 
to  be  able  to  add  that  newa  of  Hr,  Baaeasi'a  eempleta  meeaia 
haa  jiist  reached  England,  and  that  the  diaeoTeriea  be  liaa 
made  are  of  the  moat  intm-eeting  kind.  They  eonaiat  chiefly 
oi  two  monomenta  in  oopperi  on  which  are  embeaaed  battle 
acenes,  domeatic  amoaementBy  and  ipdigiooa  oNemoniea.  Tlie 
laiger  of  the  two  monnm^ta  must  have  been  20  ft.  h^  ^npr 
nally.  Mr.  Baaaam  has,  also,  procnred  from  EoymqS^  a  my 
fine  Cylinder,  containing  1300,  linea  ot  Asflyrian  miti^f 

It  is  farther  to  be  noted  that  ^e  Tmateea  df  the  Britiah 
Museum  have  appointed  Mr.  Pinches,  a  piomisinfif  young 
Assyriologist,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Geoige  Smitk 
.  in  the  Department  of  Antiquities  at  our  National  Gdleetioa, 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  decided  to  employ  him,  under 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  supervision,  in  preparing  the  plates  for  a 
fifth  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptiona  of  Western  Asia, 
which  may  accordingly  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  engaged  in 
Assyrian  studies. 

The  following  works  or  papers  are  worthy  of  record : — De- 
litsch,  F.,  Inaugural  Lecture  **  On  Cuneiform  Researches  and 
the  Bible/**  Leipzig,  March 2: — Friederici,  "Die  Assyriologie 
und  ilire  Ergebnissefiir  vergleichendeReligions-geschichte"; — 
Prof.  Tiele,  "  Inaugural  Address  on  the  Contributions  of  As- 
syrian Research  to  the  Science  of  Religion  " ; — Oppert,  J., 
''  Die  Maase  von  Senkereh  und  Khorsabad,'*'*  Monatsb.  d.  Kon. 
Aka<pl.  zu  Berlin,  Dec.  1877. 

The  Archaic  Classes  for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian have  been  held  this  year  for  the  fourth  season  in  the 
house  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArcbsDology,  and  lectures. 
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liich  have  been  well  attended,  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Le 
I  Page  Renouf  and  Mr,  Boscawen. 

Under  Mkcellnwous  Semitic,    we  may  notice  a  paper  by 

I  M.  Deecke  in  tbe  Trans,  of  the  Germ.  Or.  Soc.  on  the  origin 

[  fir  derivation  of  the  Pliosninian  Alphabet,  which  has  led  to  a 

good  deal  of  controversy,  and  has  been,  by  no  means,  generally 

accepted;    and  a  second  paper  bv  the  same  writer,  "On  the 

Ori^n  of  the  Semitic  Alphabet  and  on  the  Connexion  between 

the  Indian  and  the  South  Semitic  Alphabets,"  which  opens 

very  wide    field    for  discassioa.     To  these  may  be  added^ 

I  Lagardo,  P.  de,  Semitica,  part   1 ; — iliiller,   A.,  Semitiache 

j  Lehn-worter  in  altereii  Griechisch  (Bezz.  Indo-trerm,  I,  4) ; — 

I  and  T.  W.  M.  Philippi,  Das  zahlwort  zwei  in  Semetiach  {D. 

I  Morg.  Ges.  xxxii.  1). 


I 


Egyptology. — The  Egyptologiats  have  not  been  less  active 
this  year  than  on  former  occasions,  and  we  have  thereforn 
to  record  the  publication  of  several  works  of  value  and  of  many 
able  papers.  Thus  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Soc.  Bibl,  Arch.  vol.  v. 
part  2,  is  a  paper  by  M.  Maspero,  "On  the  Stffle  C.  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre ; "  while,  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Egypt  have  been 
read  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  by  M.  Reviltout,  and  by  Mias 
Gertrude  Austin.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  xxx.  2,  3,  is  a  valuable  paper  by  M.  Ebers 
entitled,  "Baa  Grab  und  die  Biographie  des  Feld-Hauptmanns 
Amen-em-heb,"  and  in  xxxi.  4  (continued  in  xxxii.  11,  by 
Wiedemann,  "  Geschichte  d.  xviij.  Egypt.  Dynastie  bis  zuni 
tode  Tutnies  III." :  also,  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqm,  x.  2,  by 
Maspero,  "  Le  Prince  predeatino."  from  the  Harria  Papyrua. 
To  Dr.  Birch  we  owe  an  interesting  notice  of  an  Ontrakon  or 
tile  preserved  in  the  Museum  a.t  Liverpool,  and  containing 
a  portion  of  Egyptian  hiatory  in  Greek  (Athen.  No.  2595)  ; 
<SXi.A  a,  translation  of  the  luscriptioii  on  the  so-called  Cleopatra's 
Needle  (ibid.  No.  2009).     In  the  first  and  fifth  vols,  of  the 
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obdUoiy  befiira  their  reouml  firmn  their  nativo  home.  Nwe 
ef  these  d»wiii|[8  have  been  published,  and  thej  are  the  noce 
intepnetiiig  as  thej-  Aom  the  state  of  the  nKRuiiiieDta  fiftf 
jean  siiiee.  In  ocmnenm  with  this  obelUc  it  may  be  addsl 
that  Mr.  Bbon  diseoTered  teeena^  on  one  of  the  eopper 
enunps  at  the  base  ot  ihe  Needle  a  UBngnal  Inseriptien  ui 
Greek  and  Latin,  showing  that  it  had  been  enoted  in  the 
dgfath  year  of  tlie  rrign  of  Angostns  (nxx  22),  hj  an  areUl^ 
named  Pontins,  and  dorii^  the  pefeetore  of  P.  Sobrios 
Baibams. 

M.  Lenormant  has  rqirinted  firom  the  JBaOMio  ieBa  CXmnk 
mimone  Areheol.  Ckmununale  di  Roma,  an  interesting  artide^ 
entitled,  Frammento  di  ufio  dei  Padori  m  EgUto,  the  n|^er 
portion  <^an  E^jptian  statne,  disoorered  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Yilla  LndoTim.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that  it  majrhare  mgauSif 
been  hrongfat  fifom  E^iypt  to  ornament  the  gardois  of  SaUost. 
H.  Lenormant  shows,  by  a  comparison  with  the  monuments 
found  by  Mariette-Bey,  that  this  statuette  must  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  Shepherd  or  Hyksos  Princes.  As 
there  is  much  difference  of  physio^omy  from  those  which 
characterize  the  Semitic  race,  M.  Lenormant  suggests  that  the 
Hyksos  chiefs  may  have  been  really  Turanian  Akkadians  from 
Babylonia,  driven  westward  by  the  Semitic  invasion  of  their 
country. 

M.  de  Harrack  has  edited  for  the  first  time  the  Shai 
en  Sensen^  or  "Livre  des  Respirations/'  from  the  Louvre 
Papyrus,  No.  3,284,  with  a  translation  into  French  and  an 
analysis.  Denon  gave  a  facsimile  of  this  MS.  in  his  ''  Voyage 
dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egypte,"  and  M.  Brugsch  again 
edited  it  in  1851,  but  the  MS.  in  the  Berlin  Museum  is 
incomplete.  The  composition  of  the  book  is  not  earlier  than 
the  twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  and  the  contents  differ  considerably 
from  the  earlier  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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The  British  Museum  haa  acquired  an  interesting  fragment 
of  papyrus,  containiug  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifty-fifth  years  of 
Barneses  the  Great. 

The  following  books  may  also  be  noticed  as  referring  to 
Egyptian  matters : — 

Bergmann,  Dr.  E.  v. — Das  Buch  von  durchwandeln  der 
Ewiglteit  nach  dem  Papyrus  29  der  K.  K.  ^gypt.  Saniml. 
iu  Wiun,  1877. 

Bumichen,  Dr.  —  Die  Oasem  d.  Libyach  Wiiste.  Strasb. 
1877. 

Lauth,  J.— ^gyptische  Chronologie.     Straab.  1877. 

Brugsch  Bey. — Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  TAncienne 
Egypt  (announced  in  Report  for  1877).     1"  livr.  1877. 

Cooper,  W.  R.— On  Egyptian  Obeliaka.     Ib77. 

Mariette  Bey, — Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  Transl.  by 
Prof  A.  Mariette. 

Klunzinger,  C.  B. — Upper  Egypt.     1877. 

Gatty,  C.  T.  — Catalogue  of  the  Mayer  Collection  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Liverpool. 

Wilson,  E. — Cleopatra's  Needle,  with  brief  notices  of  Egypt 
and  Egyptian  Obeliaks.     1877. 

Linclie,  A, — Correspondenz  aus  der  zeit  der  Bameaiden. 
Zwei  hierat.  papyri  d.  Museo  Civico  zu  Bologna.  Leipzig, 
1877. 

Bevillont,  —  1,  Papyrus  Copies,  1"  fasc.  2,  Memoires 
sur  les  Biemmyea.  3.  Apocryphes  Coptes  sur  le  Nouveau 
Testament,  1"  fasc.  Etudes  Egypt ologiques,  7"  livr.  4. 
Le  Concile  de  Nici5e  d'apr^  les  Textes  Coptis.  5.  Vie  et 
Stintences  de  Secundus.     6.  Le  Roman  de  Setna. 

Schiaparelli,  E. — Del  Sentiniento  Religiose  degli  Auticht 
Egiziani.     Torino,  1877. 

Bernard,  H.,  et  E.  Tissot. — Vocabulaire  Fran9ais-Egyptien. 
Qi*n>  ^_^  augnientee  d'un  aper^n  historiqne  aur  la  Basse 
Egypte. 

BailUt,  A. — Note  eur  doux  Oanopes  el  aur  un  Manuscrit 
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fenaeii  in  ATesU,  Ben.  z.  Eimde  d.  Iado*Genn.  8pE«die| 
-^Holler,  F.,  Zend-Stadien,  ir.  Ueber  die  Qemk.  d.  Alt^ 
BaktriadieB,  Wien,  1877;— Gdger,  W«,  TTebw  die  Melrik  dee 
JQngeren  ATeeta^  TabiDgeo*  1877;— end  dilto  Aegemedae^: 
£in  PeneniiekM  in  Zend,  Peni,  luid  SaneicriL— M.  de 
Hetifls  liee  eontinaed  in  two  pepeve  in  the  Jonm.  Aeiei.  iue 
<«Etadie  ATeetiqnee.^— H,  Olehwaen  has  given  ''Britxige 
gnreAlSrangnndbflriehtigmigd,Pahlayigloee«ire^(Mapete>d> 
Kaie.  Akad.  Berlin),  and  M.  Dannesteter,  who  hae  be^  lately 
i^pointed  the  first  Zoid  Flrofeeeor  in  Paris,  has  nndertakett 
ihd  transh4i<Mi  of  Ihe  Zend-Avesto  lor  Pro£  Max  MnUer'a 
proposed  Transbition  <tf  Ssered  Works.— Dr.  Elh^'s  Gatakgoe 

|s  in  tite  press. 

t  - 

.^rs9msii.-^In  Armmiian  may  be  mentioned  F.  Mailer,' 
Ueber  die  Stellnng  d.  Annenischen  im  Srrise  d.  Indo-Ger- 
manisdi.  Sprach^m  (S.  d.  Kais.  Akad.  Wien,  Izzxit.)  ; — ^F. 
jSehweiger-Lerchenield,  Zur  Tolker-stellong  d.  Anneaier 
(Men.  f.  d.  Orient.  Dec.  1877) ;  —  Hubschmanu,  Report  on 
Armenian,  Phil.  Soc.  1877-9,  Part  1. 

Numianuztica, — Several  valuable  works  or  papers  have  been 
pablished  during  the  last  year  on  this  subject.  Thus,  in  the 
Proc.  Beng.  As.  Joum.,  there  are  three  papers  by  Sir  E.  Clive 
Bayley,  K.C.S.I.,  and  one  by  Mr.  Delmerick  "On  Rare 
Coins  of  Dehliy  Malwah,  Kalbarga,**"  etc.,  with  more  than 
usually  good  lithographic  plates  ;  Mr.  Blochmann  also 
comments  on  coins  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  same  gentleman. 
— In  the  Joum.  Bomb.  As.  Society  are  papers  by  Bhagavanlal 
Indraji  "On  Gadhia  Coins  of  Gujarat,"  and  by  Dr.  Codrington 
"  On  Silver  Coins  from  the  Wai." — Mr.  Thomas  publishes  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary  a  letter  "  On  Early  Coins  of  Western 
India";  M.  Tiesenhausen,  in  the  Bolletino  Italiano^  a  letter  on 
the  second  volume  of  "  Fraehn'^s  Opuscula,"  edited  by  Dr.  Dom ; 
and  Mr.  Bushell,  in  the  China  JRevieWy  vol.  vi.,  a  short  note 
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Oil  a  Rare  Mantclm  Coin,"  with  a  plate. — In  the  Journ,  of 
Germ.  Or.  Soc.  aro  tliree  papers  bj  Stickel,  "Numia- 
.atisohes  beiin  OrientalUten  Conwreas  za  St.  Petersburg"; 
';■, — by  Noldeke,  "Zu  Erklarung  d.  Saasaniden  Munzen";  and 
Itf  Karabacek,  "  Dyoiiatie  d.  Daniscliniande,"  which  waa 
treated  of  by  Dr.  Mordtinann  in  a  previous  number. — Tlie 
*' Internatiouiil  Marsdeo"  has  gone  on  steadily,  and  papers 
have  been  published  in  it  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  "On  the 
Coinage  of  t!ie  Parthians,"  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  "On  the 
Ancient  Coins  of  Ceylon,"  and  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  "  Ooiua  of 
the  Tuluni  Dynasty." — In  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  ia  a  paper 
b^  M.  J.  P.  Six,  called  "  Observatioua  aur  lea  Monuaiea 
Pheniciennea." 

As  separate  works  or  papers  may  be  mentioned — 

Lavoix,   "  Monnaies  &   Legendea  Arabea  dea   Temps   des 

lisades";  —  Visaering,   "On  Chinese  Currency,"   with    a 

plate;  —  Holtnboe,    "On    a   Gold    Indo-Sassanian    Medal," 

and   a   third  volume  of  the   Oriental  Coins  in   the  British 

Museum,  including  the  Turkomans,  by  Stanley  L,  Poole,  Esq. 

In  the  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  d.  Sciences  de  SI.  Pclersb.,  xxiii., 

^.  Uom  prints  a  paper  entitled,  "Sechs  und  achtsig  SiJber- 

miiuzen  mit  Pehlewy  Inscriften,"  and  "Einige  bemerkangeo 

zurSaasaniden-Miinz-kunde." — In  the  Journal  also  (vol.  24) 

is  a  paper  by  A.  H.  Mehren,  "  Description  d'une  M^daille 

Mongol   d'Abou-Said  Khan,   a.h.   716-32— a.d.    1316-36," 

remarkable  for  its  size,  being  more  than  three  inches  in  dia- 

leter.     It  ia  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St. 

Petersburg.  —  M.   A.  de  MarkotT  has  also  published  "Lea 

Idonnaica  des   Roia   Parthes;    Suppl.  &  I'Ouvrage  de  M,  le 

mte  Prokescli-D'Oateu,"  fasc.  2,  4to.  j   and  0,  Blau,  "Die 

erren  von  Sophene  und  deren  Munzen  "  {Num.  Zeit,  ix.  1). 

le  veteran  scholar,  B.  Dorn,  haa  also  juat  published  fur  the 

Collect.  Scient.  de  I'lnatilut  d.  Lang.  Orientales,"  "  Invent- 

liaire  d.  Mon.  d.   Khalifes  Orientaux  et  dea  plusieurs  autres 

lynaaties;  Classes  I.— IX." 
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iMcriptiom  MiBcelkmeam.— The  stody  ^^^  iniei^retelicm  of 
Iiueriptioiui  has  been  earned  en  Tigoroaety  Aie  hsi  year, 
espeebllj  in  Oermaaj,  Fnunoe,  and  India.  Thoa,  in  the 
Trans.  Germ.  Or.  See.  toI.  xnL  are  aUe  popen  by  M.  A.  D. 
Mordtmann,  On  engmTed  i^nes  bearing  PeUeri  L^ienda;-^ 
bjr  J.  Kanibacek,  On  an  Arable  Inseription  of  tiie  tweHUi 
eentmy  from  Bosra  ;-*-b7  J.  H.  Mordtmann,  On  BBnrfaritie 
Ineeiiplimie ;  and  two  enbeeqnent  papwe  on  the  same  snbjeet 
In  ToL  Xxjdi. — In  the  Jaumal  dea  Savania,  M.  Benan^  abo, 
has  paid  tiitteh  attention  to  this  sabjeet.  At  the  Bleetings  of  the 
Aead.  d.  Insmptions,  M.  Halerj  has  given  **  Notes  Oompl4niett* 
tures  snr  Tlnseription  de  Byblos'';— M.  Benan  an  aeoonnt  of  the 
remarkable  bilingoal  inseription  (Phoenician  and  ^hwdk)  from 
Delos, — with  a  farther  notice  that  M.  de  Ste.  Marie  has  aentj 
from  Africa,  theimpremons  of  200,  and  M.  Gnienot  of  18,  Pnnie 
Inieriptions. — In  the  Journal  AHatique^  M.  Chmnean  has  shown 
that  the  Phomieian  legend  on  a  stone  at  Tienna  is  not,  as  Dr. 
Levy  of  Breslau  had  thought,  genaine. — M.  Halevy  has  alao 
communicated  to  the  Comtes  Hendus  of  the  Acad.  d.  Insc.  a 
careful  translation  by  him  of  a  Judaeo- Babylonian  Inscription  on 
a  terra-cotta  at  the  British  Museum,  the  text  of  which,  with  a 
translation  in  English,  was  first  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bodwell 
in  the  Trans.  Bibl.  Archaeol.  vol.  ii.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
also,  will  be  found  a  notice  by  M.  Antoine  D'Abbadie  of  two 
^thiopic  Inscriptions  found  at  Axum,  containing,  if  he  be 
right  in  his  interpretation,  a  record  of  victories  by  King  Halen, 
and  an  elaborate  investigation  by  M.  Halevy  of  the  curious 
graffiti  procured  some  time  since  at  Safa  by  the  Count  de 
Vogil^.  Some  account  of  these  has  also  been  given  by  M. 
Halevy  in  the  D.  M.  Ges.  vol.  xxxii.  1.  —  M.  Berger  has 
studied  the  meaning  of  the  title  "  Tanit  Pene  Baal,"  so 
common  on  the  Inscriptions  from  Carthage;  and  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau  gives  a  further  study  of  the  Inscription  from  Bozrah, 
which  M.  Karabacek  had  published  in  the  Trans.  Germ.  Or. 
Soc.  —  In  the  last  number  of  the  D.  M.  Ges.  (xxxii.  1)  M. 
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Noldeke  liaa  given  a  noLice  "  On  s  Christian  (Syriao)  Iiiacrip. 
tion  from  Palestine"; — M.  Sclilottman  a  paper  called,  "  Ziir 

ISemitiscli  Epigraphik,  Metrum  nnd  Reim  auf  eiiiea  Aegjptiach- 
Aramaischen  Inacrift,";  and  M, Halevy.aletterto  M. Fleischer 
on  the  "Texte  Aram^en  de  CarpCintraa." — The  second  part  of 
M.  de  Vogii^'s  Inscriptions  Semittques  ia  also  announced. — Tn 
the  Mon.  ber.  d.  Kaia.  Akad.  Wien.  March  18,  M.  Olshansen 
has  contribiiled  a  memoir  "  Ueber  das  zeitalter  einigen  in- 
scriften  auf  Arsaoidischen  und  SftaSnidischen  Monumenten," 
important  for  reference  to  the  Greek  Inacrlptious  of  Gotarzea 
^^^at  Behiatun. 

^^^L  In  the  Indian  Antiquary  aro  an  nnuaua!  number  of  Inscrip- 
^^^«ions  (chiefly  if  not  wholly  of  Aryan  dialects)  preserved  on 
^^^utone  or  (topper.  Thus  M  r.  Fleet  contributes  copies  and  trans- 
^^^Hations  of  Nos.  xxiut.  t.  vi.  vii.  viii.  of  his  "  Sanskrit  and 
^^^rold  Canareae  Inscriptions,"  of  which  Noa.  xxxv.-vi,  com- 
prehend the  three  remaining  Eadamba  copper-plate  grants  ;— 
Dr.  Biihler,  three  new  Edicts  of  A  soka  ; — eleven  land-grants  to 
the  Cliaulukyas  of  Anilvad,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history,  of  Gujarat; — and  the  llmite  Grant  of  Dadda  11., 
;  No.  2  of  the  Gurjura  grants;  —  and  six  additional 
■"Valabhi  grants. —  Sir  Walter  Elliot  adds  some  notes  "On 
Sanskrit  and  Canarose  Inscriptions"; — Mr,  F.  S.  Growse,  a 
paper  "On  Matliura  Inscriptiona" ; — and  Mr,  Burgess,  a 
|.aotice  "  On  the  Bock-cut  Temples  of  Badami  in  the  Dekhan," 
In  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sociehj  (vol.  xlvi.  pt.  2) 
)  a  notice  by  Babu  Kangalala  Banerjea  of  a  "Copper-plate 
rant,  now  in  the  itecord  Office  of  the  Cuttack  Colleclorate; " 
1  account  by  Pralapa  Ctiandra  Oo»ha  of  three  copper- 
lates  from  Sambulpur : — and,  in  the  Proueediugs  for  March,  is 
Inoliee  by  Rajendralala  Mitra  of  a  copper-plate  grant,  sent 
9  him  for  examination  by  Mr.  E.  I.  Atkinson  of  All&h&b&d  ; 
Ihe  letters  of  litis  Inacription  being  in  the  Eutila  type,  but  the 
knguage  ia  Sanskrit. 

In  the  Journal  of  tfie  Asiatic  Socieli/  of  Bombay,  toI.  xii. 
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afepapenbjr  K.  TrimbakTahng, "  On  tligee  giifamlm  coppa^ 
]^Iii8ei{pti<Hi8^;  byJ.F.Ilae^  «*Oiiliiiw  Ch^per^^lite 
gnmts  of  Eongp  of  Yg  ajaugpiB  " ;— bf  JHagftviafail  Indn^ 
^On  aneieiit  Nagari  ITiiiiMfab  ficom  aa  Xsaariptioii  al  NaiMH 
2^^; — *^  On  ibe  Inaeriplioii  of  a  new  AndhiaUirilja  Kiig 
from  Xankaa'' ;— widi  a  "^  Beraed  Faeatmik  and  T^^ 
of  pwTJoos  inamptionsi — and,  in  the  Proeeedii^  fcr  Ibj^  ^ 
noliee  by  Mr.  Bloebmann  of  aome  Penian  and  AiaUe  Inacrip 
iidos  iwoenied  by  Mr.  DdmeridL,  ofDdili,  at  Hft^aL 

In  the  BoOMano  ItaUano^  Sign.  ICmsd  Soa?e  baa  oomphlad 
and  eorreeled  a  Hebrew  Tomb  Inecripiion  at  Leon  in  %Mn 
dated  [4]861  ajc= aj>.  1102.  Tbe  inseription  had  been  pab- 
Gflhed  by  Seflor  A.  iL<b  loe  Bioe  in  his  ^'HiskMy  of  tiie  Jewa  in 
Spain,"  and  translated  by  Se&or  Garcia  Bianco.  M*Oheibonnean 
baa  noted  (Jonm.  Aeiat.  ix.  3)  a  Libyan  inaeription  m^  rndflce 
the  fiunpne  one  from  Thogga  (Oeeen.,  Men.  Phcen.,  now  in  Brit* 
Moa.),  and  General  Faidherbe,  in  ibid.  x.  3,  baa  ez^ained  two 
rigna  not  nnderetood  by  M.  Cberbcmnean.  M.  Ghorbonnean 
has  also  announced  that  the  municipality  of  Constantino  have 
bought  the  Punic  Inscriptions  collected  by  M.  Coste,  and  have 
forwarded  to  Paris  impressions  of  others.  An  excellent  en- 
graving &om  a  photograph  of  the  famous  Trilingual  Phoenician 
Inscription  from  Sardinia,  which  was  first  deciphered  by  the 
late  E.  Deutsch  to  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  has  just  been 
published.  The  study  of  the  Cypriote  Inscriptions  has  not 
languished.  One  of  the  latest  papers  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in 
the  Trans.  Bibl.  Archseol.,  v.  2,  is  devoted  to  this  subject; 
and  papers  have  been  read  at  meetings  of  the  Bibl.  Archaeol. 
Soc.  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hall  and  by  Dr.  P.  Schroeder.  To  M. 
Br^al  we  owe  two  papers  on  Cypriote  Inscriptions  in  the 
Journ.  d.  Savants  and  JRdvue  Archiologique  respectively ;  and 
M.  Deecke  has  also  published  "Der  Ursprung  d.  Cyprischen 
Sylbenschrift,  eine  Palaeographische  Untersuchung."  —  The 
Palaeographical  Society  has  issued  a  second  part,  which  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first  they  published. 
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Mr.E,  Thomas  has  suggested  that  the  well-known  inscriptions 
Bat  Doganlii  iu  Phrygia,  which  have  been  copied  with  more  or 
;curacy  by  Messrs,  Steuart,  Hamilton,  and  Texier,  seem 
to  have  preserved  tlie  names  of  the  founder  of  the  Heraclide 
Dj-nastj,  at  the  head  of  a  votive  tablet  dedicated  apparently  to 
,  EPEKYN  or,  as  Steuart  makes  it,  FPEKYN,  together  with 
s  on  the  Tombs  of  Baba   Menies  (the  Latin  form  of 
■jtlenes),  of  Atys,  son  of  Midas,  and  of  otiier  members  of 
I'the    bmily.     But   the   most   im{)ortant   contribution    to  the 
■.history  of  the  dynasty  is  the  insertion  of  one,  if  not  more  than 
■  of  one,  clearly  epochal  dates.    The  earliest  apparent  entry  con- 
I'piats  of  an  age-date,  viz,  the  letters  rA=3H  or  23,aecording  aa 
■j'on  use  or  not  the  ordinary  numeral  letters ;  together  with 
1  the  dynastic  date  of  AT  =301.     Now,  reekoninf;  these  figures 
Ily  Herodotus's  505  years  of  the  Heraclide  rule  previously  to 
■the  usurpation  of  Gyges  in  716  B.C.,  the  Heraclide  era  must 
be  B.C.  1221,  and  the  date,  therefore,  outside  the  chief  rock 
Tomb,  will  be  B.C.  920,     There  is  a  second  entry  on  the 
ornamental  compartment  at  the  base  of  the  right  column  con- 
I  Bialing  of  the  letters  1  oT  =  373  or  363,  but  the  contest  is  not 
I  sufficiently  legible  to  admit  of  its  quotation  as  a  positive  record, 
r  especially  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  dividing  dots  before  the 
1  oT,  or,  here  again,  as  Steuart  reproduces  it,  {r>T,     The  lan- 
guage of  the  Inscriptions  is  primarily  Aryan,  being  a  curious 
I  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  either  indicative  of  a  stage  prior 
I  to  the   elaboration  of  their  separate  grammars,    or  possibly 
I  xe presenting  the  speech  of  a   border-land   between   the  two 
I  femilies,   and   the   advancing   in£uence  of  the   Greek.     The 
I  alphabet    is    likewise    in    a    transition   state,    consisting   of 
I  twenty-one  letters  nearly  identical  in  form  with  those  on  the 
IStele  of  Mesa  of  Moab  (b.c.  8.9«],  with  the  single  addition 
I  of  the  indispensable  Aryan  Y- 


Africa. — The  importance  of  Africa,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
KTiew,  has  been  yearly  increasing,  and,  as  there  ia  no  special 
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aodety  in  fSngbuid  demoted  to  that  great  mol&Dm^  it 
but  a  fidr  extenaion  of  the  q>h6fe  of  thia  Sooie^  ta  aoAffaea 
these  new  intmeata.  The  Chapter  on  tiie  Tiaiigwagea  <rf 
Africa,  from  the  pm  of  Mr.  A«  H.  Heanie»  ia  a  nM* 
Taloable  one.  Throa|^  the  kind  aseiatsnee  <tf  par  lata  Pie^ 
aidenty  Sir  BarUe  Frwe,  now  Qoremor  of  the  Gepe^  ICm 
Lloyd,  the  riater-in-Uw  of  the  kte  Dr.  Bleek,  haa  been  eol-' 
leeting  yokunes  on  the  huigoagea  of  Sonth  Afnea,  to  be  Ibtw 
warded  to  thia  Society,  and  if  copies  of  Uie  nomer^oa  v^ilamea 
pnblished  frmn  time  to  time  by  the  Ohorch  ICaBioaary  Sede^ 
could  be  obtained,  we  fihonhl  hare  a  good  beginning  to  a  col- 
lection which  promises  to  be  estmided  indefinitdy,  ia  Dr. 
Hoelle^s  Polyglotta  Africana,  frfiich  obtained  ^YalneyPriu^ 
comprises  one  hnndred  wdl-marked  lai^puigea.  The  fblbwiag 
works  and  papers  may  be  mentioned  aa  bearing  np^m  tins 
subject :  F.  Mailer,  Die  Spradien  Basa,  Grebor  and  Kra  in 
Westlichen  Afrika  (S.  ber.  Kais.  Akad*  Wien,  huan.y;-'-^ 
Adier,  N.,  IJeber  die  Kaffirn.und  deseUi  jetrige  stelhuig  an  d^ 
Sud^Afrikanischen  Colonien  (Men.  f.  d.  Orient.  Wien) ; — ^F. 
von  Osterreicher,  Das  Som&li-land  (Men.  f.  d.  Orient.  Jan. 
1878). 

Oriental  Congress  of  1878. — The  Fourth  Oriental  Congress 
is  to  assemble  this  year  on  Sept.  12-18  at  Florence,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Amari.  Mr.  John  Muir,  Professor  W. 
Wri<;ht,  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  will  represent  Edinburgh, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  respectively ;  and  Messrs.  Chenery 
and  Brandreth  this  Society.  As  stated  in  last  yearns  Re- 
port, a  prize  of  5000  lire  has  been  offered  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  ^^  al  meglior  lavoro  sulle  vicende  delle 
Civiltd  Aria  nelF  India." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  Sir  Edward  Colbbrooke 
(the  President)  said — "  I  have  to  offer  you  my  congratulations 
on  the   evidence   afforded  by   this  Report  of  the  continued 
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I  uilerest  taken  in  Oriental  studiea,  and  of  Llie  active  work  done 

I  by   societies   aE&Hated  to   our  owu   or   by   kindred   societies 

I  tlirou^hout  Europe  and  the  East.     I  may  also  congratulate 

I  you   on   the   state  of  our  finances.      It   ia   a  Haiall  matter, 

I  perliaps,  to  speak  of,  but  aa  money  is   *  the  sinews   of  war,' 

I   it  the  support  of  any  society  such  as  our  own.     This 

I  improvement  of  our  finances  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign 

I  of  what  we  are  doing  and  still  liope  to  do,  and  an  earnest 

I  of  the  progress  that  awaits  us  in  the  future.     We  have  a  con- 

I  siderable  Increase  of  members,  representing  also  a  considerable 

ase  of  revenue,  and  thus  it  is  that  our  balance  compares 

I  favourably  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.      Our  finances 

I  Lave    been   considerably    improved    by    the    activity    of   our 

Secretarr  in  calling  up  arrears,  and  in  having  secured  much 

more  steady  payments  on  the  part  of  members.     Encouraged 

by  this  accession  of  funds  and  by  the  increase  in  the  number 

I  of  papers  offered  for  publication,  the  Council  have  come  to  the 

I  resolution  which  has  been  annoauced  to  you  to-day,  to  bring 

I  out  our  Journal  at  stated   intervals — three  Parts  appearing 

a  each  year.    For  many  years  past  we  have  been  under  great 

disadvantages    in   that   our  Journal   came   out  very   slowly 

and  very  irregularly.    Looking  to  the  past,  I  find  that  we  have 

.  never  counted  on  more  than  two  ■volumes  in  every  three  years. 

I  That  was  the  rate  of  publication  at  Brst,   and   the   twenty 

Volumes    of   the    first   Series   represent   the   work   of  thirly 

years;  while  during  the  last  tWQ  or  three  years,  the  progress 

iias  been  in  the  same  proportion.     We  may  Iiope,  however,  for 

on  improvement.     The  papers  that  have  come  in  lead  us  to 

hope  80.     With  that  promise,  and  the  means  that  we  have 

at  our  disposal,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  fulfil  this  engagement. 

'  This,  I  trust,  may  afford  matter  for  future  congratulation,  for 

[  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  tho  irregularity  with  which 

r  tho  Journal  has  lately  appeared  has  discouraged  many  persons 

from  giving  papers  to  our  Society;    and  they  have  offered 

their  contributions   to   other  societies   oa  whom  they  could 

rely  for  more  punctual  publication. 
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**  With  this  promise  of  sapport  from  those  who  Idee  aa 
interest  in  Oriental  studies,  and  from  those  who,  from  their 
past  career,  feel  a  deep  conoem  in  the  progress  ci  Indiai  we 
are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
an  appeal  to  them  to  caose  them  to  come  ferwaid  and  giro  na 
that  support  and  assistance  which  we  may  jnstlj  ezpeet.  We 
owe  this  improvement  of  onr  porition  to  the  ezertioiia  of 
OUT  Oouncil,  and  espeeiallj  to  the  untiring  oiergy  of  our 
Secretary.  If  we  can  secure  regularity  in  the  pubUeatioa  of 
our  Journal,  this,  of  itself  will„  in  all  ^robalrility,  bring  us 
larger  literary  contributions,  and^better  pecuniary  support,  and 
the  Society  may  be  enabM  to  resume  something  of  the  fm- 
tine  eneigy  and  renown  it  enjoyed  when  its  labours  embraeed 
the  literature  and  antiquities  of  Asia.  If  we  fiul  in  ftis 
respect,  I  may  say  that  it  wiU  not  be  owing  to  any  want  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  all  questions  on  which  we 
profess  to  take  an  actire  concern,  for,  as  I  have  stated  on  former 
.  occasions,  we  see  that  Indian  literature  is  acquiring  in  the 
present  day  a  popularity  it  never  before  enjoyed.  By  popu- 
larity I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  gain  the  support  of  the 
millions,  but  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  all  well-educated  and  well-informed  men,  in  the  literature, 
the  antiquities,  and  the  social  life  of  the  East.  These  are 
matters  of  abiding  interest ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  flag,  in  the  desire  of  eminent  men 
to  encourage  it  by  the  publication  of  works  that  will 
satisfy  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  public.  I  think  that,  in 
this  career,  we  have  a  wide  field  open  to  us,  and  trust 
that  this  country  will  never  fail  in  the  work  that  belongs 
specially  to  us,  to  labour  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  illustrating  the  literature,  the  antiquities,  the 
sciences,  and  the  arts  of  the  East.  I  have  said  this  much  of 
the  state  and  prospects  of  our  Society,  and  I  have  now — I 
will  not  say  a  more  pleasing,  but — a  different  duty  to  dis- 
charge.     This  is  the  third  time  in   which,   owing  to   the 
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;  of  the  Society,  I  have  occupied  the  honourable 
positloQ  in  wliich  you  Iiave  placeil  me,  I  have  felt,  through- 
out, my  own  deficiency  in  filling  the  position  ade(]uatoly, 
partly  owin^  to  other  and  public  duties,  but  still  more 
to  the  want  of  scholarship  wliich  you  must  look  for,  and 
expect,  in  one  who  occupies  such  an  office.  1  have,  however, 
derived  much  support  from  llie  assistance  of  the  Council, 
uumboriug  among  them  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  learning — 
who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  East;  and,  above  all,  I  have 
had  the  assistance  of  your  able  Secretary.  Emboldened 
by  this,  I  have  undertaken  the  duties  of  this  office;  and 
it  [is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I  now  hand  it 
over  to  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  who  has 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  Oriental  research.  1  have 
no  doubt  of  the  career  of  activity  and  usefulness  which  ia 
before  him.  I  will  only  say  for  myself,  in  conclusion,  that 
I  shall  continue  to  feel  the  samo  interest  in  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  Society,  as  an  humble  member  thereof, 
that  I  have  felt  since  you  did  me  the  honour  of  placing  mc  in 
the  chair." 

Professor  MosiEtt  Williams  then  nitived  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  the  Report,  adding — "Although  we  have  not  heard 
the  whole  of  the  Report,  I  may  be  allowed,  in  common  with 
other  Oriental  scholars,  to  express  my  grief  for  the  personal 
losses  we  have  sustained  during  the  past  year.    Permit  me  also 
to  say  that  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  A  re  heeo  logical 
part  of  the  Report  read  by  the  Secretary  ;  I  must  also  thank 
our  President  for  his  speech,  which  1  have  heard  with  the 
I  greatest  interest.      We   are   all    under   great   obligations   to 
him  for  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  our   Society ;  and 
I  have  to  express  my  sorrow,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  all 
participate,  that  he  is  about  to  retire.    Our  sorrow  is  tempered 
by  satisfaction  on  hearing  that  he  is  to  have  so  able  and  well- 
I  tried  a  successor.      If  you  wisli  me  to  tell  you  about   the 
I  progrees  of  Oriental  studies  at  Oxford,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
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«umot  gire  yoa  a  Teiy  chearfiil  Yiew  of  tbe  prasenl  ailii»» 
iion  of  jaffiiirs.  Of  oourae  mort  of  ns  im«  emaaied 
before  the  Oi^id  Oominiisiailers.  I  was  emnined  amonf 
the  Hamber,  and  pleaded  as  earnestly  as  I  eonU  in  fiivoar 
nf  the  Oriental  requrements  of  the  University.^  I  aigned 
that  the  increasinfif  tendeni^  to  govem  India  finom  ihe 
Houses  of  Pariiunent,  whose  monbers  are  oft^i  ednoated  M 
Oz&rdy  made  it  inenmbent  on  ns  to  do  more  thai^  we  had 
hitherto  done  for  Eastern  stadies."  Professor  Wujlxamb 
then  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  position  of  Eastern 
istndies  at  Oxford  enumerating  the  4niggestiQns  he  made 
to  the  Commission  for  the  better  ealtiTati<m  ci  those  stodiea. 
Professor  Williams  songht»  first,  formal  muTernty  lecog- 
sition ;  secondly,  an  increase  of  staff;  Uiirdly,  enconragmnent 
of  leuners;  and,  lastly,  centralization  by  the  .fonndiiig 
of  an  Indian  Institute,  He  urged  tbe  establbbment  of  m 
school  of  Indian  studies'  in  which  d^;rees  .could  be  obtained 
and  honours  also.  At  present  such  studies  were  undmr  a  ban 
at  Oxford.  How,  he  asked,  were  Oriental  requirements  dealt 
with  in  the  long  statement  issued  by  the  Oxford  Com- 
missioners? He  was  very  sorry  to  say  that  they  were— if 
not  quite  ignored — certainly  slighted  in  a  manner  that,  instead 
of  cooling  his  ardour  for  India,  almost  made  his  Indian  blood 
boil.  The  manner  in  which  Indian  subjects  had  been  dealt 
with  roused  his  wrath,  as  it  ought  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  all 
Orientalists.  Any  one  who  waded  through  that  lengthy 
document  would  find  that  the  only  allusion  to  Oriental  re- 
quirements was  a  suggestion  that  the  two  existing  Arabic 
Chairs  should  be  amalgamated  into  one,  and  that  one  Chair 
for  both  Persian  and  Zend  should  be  founded.  Both  these 
chairs  were  to  be  classed  under  the  second  order  of  pro- 
fessorships, in  which  the  stipends  were  not  to  exceed  500/. 
per  annum — a  sum  not  calculated  to  attract  first-class  men. 
Not  one  word  was  contained  in  the  statement  bearing  on 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  literature ;  and  this  was  a  specimen 
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of  the  interest  a  number  of  picked  Engliahmen  felt  in  the 
furUierance  of  Oriental  learning  !  He  hoped  every  one 
present  was  prepared  to  protest  against  such  a  slight.  Ho 
trusted  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  would  co-operate  in 
protesting  ;^aitist  it.  If  it  were  asked  what  was  Oxford 
herself  doing  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Orientalists,  he  could 
only  reply  hy  reading  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question.  These  resolutions  were  to 
the  effect  that  a  school  of  Indian  studies  should  be  founded ; 
that  the  three  classical  languages  of  India  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  Ureek  and  Latia  durinn;  the  whole  of  a  student's 
course;  and  that  Indian  Civil  Service  probationers  should  be 
allowed  to  take  their  degrees  after  two  years'  resilience. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  in  the  Oxford  Council,  and 
the  resolutions  were  rejected.  It  was  held  that  the  scheme 
was  not  large  enough — not  comprehensive  enough — for  a  great 
University,  so  the  whole  matter  was  referred  hack  to  a  com- 
mittee. However,  notwithstanding  these  delays  and  dis- 
couragements, and  in  spite  of  alt  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  way,  he  diJ  not  despair,  nor  did  he  feel 
disheartened.  Every  man  had  to  fight  Ills  way  through  all 
sorts  of  obstacles  if  he  wished  to  do  any  good  work ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  go  on  fighting  as  long  as  strengtii  and  health 
remained,  until  victory  was  achieved.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
say  that  the  sum  of  5,000/.  had  been  promised  him,  and  the 
India  Office  bad  made  him  a  large  grant  of  hooks  for  the 
proposed  Oxford  Indian  Institute,  and  had  promised  con- 
tributions towards  the  Museum.  He  intended,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  have  collections  established  in  temporary  rooms, 
so  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Indian  Library  and  Museum. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
.  felt  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  so  unfit  as  he  to 
mako  any  proposition  with  regard  to  the  Report.  He  had 
I  been  compelled  to  be  absent  in  India  during  the  greater  part 
[  of  the   year,  and  had  not  therefore  been  able  to  follow  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Society,  or  to  know  the  advances  they  had 
made.  With  regard  to  the  Archseological  portion  of  it,  alladed 
to  by  Professor  Williams,  he  would  found  this  remark  upon 
it,  viz.  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Archaeological  Inspector  for 
the  Madras  Presidency.  He  considered  it  was  a  great  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  have  no  such  officer.  Dr. 
Bumell  had  been  mentioned  as  a  proper  person  for  such  a  post, 
and  it  was  only  justice  to  one  of  the  greatest  living  Oriental 
scholars  to  acknowledge  his  thorough  fitness  for  it.  He  (Mr. 
Eastwick)  had  seen  the  first  portion  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Tan- 
jore  MSS.  made  by  Dr.  Bumell,  amounting  to  nearly  12,000; 
which  alone  mi^rht  well  be  considered  the  work  of  an  entire 
lifetime,  yet  was  only  one  of  many  things  Dr.  Bumell  had  on 
hand.  His  judgeship  at  Tanjore  was  very  laborious  work; 
and,  although  for  years  a  very  early  riser,  he  was  still  unable 
to  get  through  half  he  purposed  to  do.  With  regard  to  the 
Indians  themselves  and  the  progress  they  had  made,  he  would 
mention  that  he  stayed  some  days  at  the  house  of  a  Brahmin, 
who,  with  his  wife,  lived  like  Europeans.  But  a  stronger  proof 
still  lay  in  the  fact  that  an  Indian  gentleman  intended  coming 
to  England  to  seek  the  suffrages  of  one  of  the  English  con- 
stituencies. Mr.  Eastwick  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  would  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  expediency  of  appointing  an  A rchaDological  Inspector 
for  Mjidras. 

Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
(President-elect),  said — *'  It  is  with  some  diffidence  I  have 
accepted  the  high  office  which  the  Society  have  done  ine  the 
honour  of  conferring  upon  me.  1  say  it  is  with  diffidence, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  not  as  active  in  mind  or  body 
as  I  was  some  years  ago,  while,  with  increasing  years,  comes, 
also,  an  indisposition  to  work.  But  at  the  same  time  I  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society,  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  for  the  last  forty  years.  In  1837-8, 1  first  came 
into  connection  with  it,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have  felt  a 
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^^^ft^eep  interest  in  its  prosperity.    Wben  the  Couscil  pressed  upon 

^^^K  me  their  desira  tliat  1  should  take  office  agnin,  I  could  not  resist 

^^^1  the  appeal.     I  feel,  naturally,  great  diffidence  in  taking  office, 

^^H  not   only   on   account   of  my  own   shortcomings,   hut   mora 

^^^H  especially  in  having  to  succeed  such  a  President  as  Sir  Edward 

^^^B  Colebrooke,  who  has.  during  the  period  of  his  administration, 

^^^B  showed  such  devoted    care  to  the   interests  of    the   Societr- 

^^y  Coming    aflor   him    I    must    needs    feel     under    considerable 

*        embarrassment.      There  is   anotUer  impediment  also   to  my 

efficiency   as   President,   that,  during  the  summer,    I  reside 

^^^  «ut»of  London,  and  must  thus   come  up  to  town  for  every 

^^K  meeting  of  the   Society.     However,    I   am   only  too   happy 

^^^p  to  place  my  services,  such  as  they  are,  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Society.     And  I  may  add,  that  I  enter  upon  office  also  with 

certain  advanta<;es — namely,  an  increased  number  of  members, 

enlarged  revenues,  and  a  highly-efficient  Council.     I  think  I 

■  may  say  that  we  are  showing  increased  signs  of  power  and 
usefulness  in  the  quality  of  the  papers  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us.     Tlie  last  number  of  the  Journal  is  certainly  as 
good  as  ever  it  was  in  bye-gone  years.     For  some  time  there 
appeared  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  papers;  but, 
^^H  if  we  can   depend  upon    a  succession  of   papers  of  the  same 
^^^■eharacter  and    scholarship   as  those    contained    iu   the   last 
^^^■number    of    the    Journal,   we   me   entering  upon   a  second 
^^^B«areer  of  high  reputation  and  Oriental  usefulness.     No  doubt 
^^^■ithero  is  a  large  amount  of  Oriental  knowledge,  experience, 
^^^Eand  fitness  in  our  Council  and  members;  and  if  we  only  put 
^^^K«ur  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  in  common,  we  shall  rival 
^^Ktlie  old  days  when  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  led  the  Society  to 
^^^the  pinnacle  of  fame.     We  were  then  the  leading  Oriental 
Society  in  Europe — in  the  world, — and  it  is  quite  within  our 
means   to   reach    that    highly-distinguished    posilion   again. 
Having   placed    my   services,   then,   at  the   disposal   of  the 
Society,   and   taking    heart    from   the   sueceaa   of   my    pre- 
^^^  deceasor,  1  will  only  add  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  emulate 
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in  the  oare  and  attention  he  hai  beitowod  <m  the  SMely^i 
affiura  duriiig.his  period  of  offiee/* 

Sir  Edward  Colebbookb  thai  annwnoed  the  felWiiq; 
Members  to  serye  ae  the  Ooonoil  and  Offioera  of  the  eoaning 
year  1878-9. 

PreMeni  aiicf  JMractor.— Major-Ghneral  1%  H.  0.  BnwliMOfi^ 
JLO.B.,  D.O.L.,  P.B.S. 

ViC0^PreBident$.SirT.  K  Oolebrooke,  Bart^  M»P.;  Jwam 
Fergosson,  Esq^  D.O.L.,  F,B.S. ;  Brian  H.  Hodgara,  JStq., 
FJBL.S.  i  Colonel  Yule,  O.B. 

Cbtffiotf.— Sir  E.  Olire Bayley,  KO-SI. ;  E. L. Bmndmtk, 
Esq.;  Oliver  Godrington,  Esq.*  M.D.^  Bev,  John  Duvioi, 
M. A. ;  J.  F.  Fleet,  Esq. ;  Sir  Donglas  Foivjrth,  K.<IS.L ; 
Major-General  Sir  Frederic  Gt>ldsniid,  K.O.S.I,;  Arlhnr 
Orote,  Esq. ;  W.  W.  Hunter,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Colonel  NaMui 
Lees,  LL.D. ;  Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S J. ;  Colonri  Sir  l^miB 
Felly,  K.C.S.L ;  the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Stmley  of  Ald«riey« 

Treasurer. — K  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. — W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

Honorary  Secretary, — T.  Chenery,  Esq. 

Honorary  Librarian, — R.  N.  Oust,  Esq. 

Donations  to  Library, — The  Council  have  to  report  donations 
to  their  Library  from 

The  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  Royal  Greological  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  (Australia). 

The  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  (Van  Dieman*8  Land). 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association. 
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The  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL  ^ 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

The  East  India  Association. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  linnasan  Society  of  London. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  G^logical  Society  of  London. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Anthropological  Institute. 

TheSociety  of  Arts. 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  Liverpool  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  United  Serrice  Journal. 

The  Soci6t^  Asiatique  de  Paris. 

The  SodM  Ethnologique  de  Paris. 

The  Soci6t6  G^ographique  de  Paris. 

The  Soci^t^  de  la  Geographic  de  Bourdeaux. 

The  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  de  Montpellier. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Lombardy. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Turin. 

The  Royal  Academy  '*dei  lanoei "  at  Rome. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna. 

The  German  Oriental  Society. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 

The  Unirersity  of  Bonn. 

Bata?iaasch  Grenootschap. 

Konink.  Institut.  d.  Nederlandsche-Indie. 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen* 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Ethnological  Society. 


The  Literarisches  Central  Blatt. 

The  Oriental  Pablicationfl  of  the  Palseographical  Society. 

H  The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  sent  to 

The  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  India  Office  Library. 

Koyal  Society  of  London. 

Royal  Institution. 

Society  of  Arts. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Linnajan  Society  of  London. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Zoological  Society  of  London. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Geological  Society  of  London. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Royal  Agpricultural  Society. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gbspel. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
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AdTocates'  Library,  Edinbargb« 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
British  MuBeum. 
Bodleian  Library. 

The  Society  has  also  received  the  following  papers  : — 

The  AthenaBum.  The  Academy.  The  Pandit.  Native  Opinion.  Indu-Prakash. 
Japan  Mail.  Allen's  Indian  Mail.  Homeward  Mail.  China  Telegraph.  Mission 
Field. 

The  Society  has  also  received  the  following  individual 
donations : — 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Grammar  of  the  Lepcha  Language,  by 
Colonel  Mainwaring. — A  collection  of  documents,  entitled  Annals  of  the 
Indian  Administration. — Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  in  20  ?ols.,  compiled 
by  W.  W.  Hunter,  Esq.,  LL.D.— The  Calcutta  Review,  from  No.  to 
No.  129. —Gazetteer  of  the  Province  of  Oudh,  in  3  vols. — D'Alwis.  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese  Literary  Works,  vol.  1. 
— De  Zousa.  Report  on  the  Inspection  of  Temple  Libraries  in  Ceylon. — 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  Reports  on  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon,  etc.,  etc. — Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Indicarum,  Edicts  of  Asoka,  vol.  1,  by  Major-Gen.  Cunning- 
ham, C.S.I. — And  the  principal  Reports  printed  during  the  year  for  Bengal, 
Madras,  Bombay,  British  Burma,  etc. 

Government  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.    Mr.  Kempson's  Report  of  the 

Progress  of  Education  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh  during  1876-7. 

• Government  of  Ceylon.     Legislative  Addresses  of  the  Governors  of 


Ceylon  from  1833  to  1877. 

Government  of  India  (Home  Department).     General  Report  on  the 


Topographical  Survey  of  India.     1867-1874. 

Committee  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 


logical Survey. — Palseontologia  Indica. 

Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.    Monograph  of  Asiatic 


Coleoptera,  by  G.  £.  Dobson,  Esq. 

Statistical  Department,  Shanghai.    Reports  of  Trade  and  Treaty  Ports. 


for  1875. 

Dntch  East  India  Company.    A  collection  of  valuable  books  by  Profs. 


Matthes,  Van  der  Tuuk,  and  Hardeland,  on  the  Languages  of  Macassar, 

Bugis,  &c.,  &c. 

French  Government.    Melanges  d* Arch^ologie  Egytienne  et  Assyrienne 


6  fasciculi. 

Madame  Mohl.    Le  Livre  des  Rois  de  Firdousi  trad,  par  M.  Mohl. 


12mo.  parts  1-6.  Paris,  1877. 
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From  Udyy  Chand  Dutt,  M.D.    The  Materia  Medica  of  the  Hindus.    CaleotU, 

1877. 

Stanley  L.  Poole,  Esq.    life  of  £.  W.  Lane,  Esq.     Lond.  1877. 

J.  Gerson  da  Cuoha.    The  Sahyadri  Khanda  of  tlie  Skanda  Puma. 

Bomb.  1877. 
'     '  Madame  Dora  D'Istria.    La  Poede  des  Ottomaiu.     2de  ed. 

M.  £.  Foucaux.    Malavika  et  Agnimitra.     Paris,  1877. 

'     '  Bey.  Isaac  Taylor.    Etruscan  Researches.     Load.  1874. 
—  W.  R.  Cooper,  Esq.    Short  History  of  Egyptian  Obelisks.    Lood.  1877. 

Messrs.  Hall  &  Co.    A  Dictionary  of  Langnagee. 

China  Mail  Office.     The  China  Reyiew. 

Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  M.R.A.S.     An   Elementary   Indian  Reader. 


Lond.  1877. 

W,  Macpherson,  Esq.    Memorials  of  Services,  in  India,  of  the  Uto 


Major  S.  C.  Macpherson,  C.B. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes.    Diwan-i-Abd-ur  Rahman,  the  National  Poet  of 


the  Afghans.    Lahore,  1877. — Notes  on  Muhammadaniam.   2nd  ed.    Lo«L 
1877. 

N.  Triibner,  Esq.    Elliot's  Historians  of  India.     Vol.  VIII. 

R.  N.  Cust,  Esq.    Two  Language  Maps.     1.  For  India  and  its  Border 


Lands.    2.  Further  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

G.  Biihler,  Ph.D.    A  MS.  in  Sanskrit  on  Palm  Leaves. 

B.  Quaritch,  Esq.    General  Catalogue  of  Books.     Suppl.     1875-7. 

M.  Carletti,  M.  R.  A.  S.    A  Collection  of  Works  recently  printed  by  tbe 


Government  Press  at  Tunis. 

G.  Birdwood,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  M.D.    Handbook  to  the  British  Indian 


Section,  Paris  Exhibition.     1878. 
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